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INTRODUCTION 

steady  decline  in  the  study  of  foreign  langu^es  in  ^erican 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  has  been  a matter  of  deep  cmicem  to 
everyone  interested  in  liberal  education.  This  has  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  pressure  of  social  studies  upon  the  curricula.  It  is  a part  of  the  thrary  * 

held  by  many  professors  of  Education  that  subjects  which  require  train- 
ing for  competence  in  a particular  field  of  subject-matter  should  give 
place  to  a program  of  “general  education,”  which  introduces  the  student 
to  a wide  range  of  subjects  but  provides  no  opportunity  for  a s}^teniatic 

and  well-founded  knowledge  in  any  one  of  them.  In  addition,  professional  ? 

and  other  prevocational  courses  have  now  penetrated  even  to  the  free- 
man year  of  college  work.  The  advisers  who  supervise  undergraduate 
programs  in  medicine,  law,  and  the  natural  or  the  political  and  social  ! 

sciences  do  frequently,  to  be  sure,  recommend  the  study  of  French,  Ger-  . 1 

man,  or  some  other  foreign  language,  but  are  apt  to  stress  their  value  j 

only  as  tools  for  chemistry,  medicine,  or  some  other  field  of  vocational  * 

concentration.  Thus  the  languages,  like  English  literature  and  mathe- 
matics, have  been  brought  almost  to  extinction  by  the  pressure  of  courses  j 

in  gener^  education  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  special  training-  j 

for  vocations.  Obviously,  this  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  a liberal  educa-  ■ 

tion.  In  the  present  world  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  with  ease  at 
least  one  foreign  language  is  more  than  ever  necessary  if  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  American  youth  are  to  be  set  free  for  expansion  bqrond  ^ 

the  narrow  horizon  of  vocational  interests  and  national  prejudice. , - I 

The  harMul  results  of  these  curriculum  restrictions  are  quite  evident  j 

in  the  products  of  graduate  and  professional  schools.  The  equipment  of  | 

the  generation  of  younger  scholars  in  the  languages  of  humanistic  and  i 

scimtific  scholarship  is  neither  as  general  nor  as  effective  as  in  the  pre-  j 

ce<hng  generation.  Then  many  of  these  graduate  found  opportunity  for  ! 

training  at  a European  university.  It  is  astonishing  that  while  the  decades  ^ j 

since  the  First  World  War  have  drawn  us  into  ever-doser  communication  ^ 

with  forei^  peoples  and  put  on  us  an  ever-increasing  responsibility  in 
world  affairs,  thQr  have  also  been  marked  by  a steady  decline  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.  The  substitution  of  reading  tests  for  classroom 
trainmg  in  satisfaction  of  college  graduation  requirements  overlooks 
the  vital  relationship  between  the  spoken  language  and  a knowledge  of 
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the  culture  of  other  peoples.  In  the  mind  of  the  student  it  makes  dead 
material  of  what  might  well  be  the  most  vital  expression  of  man’s  soul. 
It  creates  the  impression  that  the  ability  to  interpret  a few  lines  of  a 
foreign  text  is  just  an  artificial  hurdle  to  be  crossed  on  the  path  toward 
really  important  studies. 

It  is  often  said  that  American  weakness  in  foreign  languages  is  due 
to  poor  teaching.  The  main  responsibility,  however,  is  quite  {different.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  curriculum  subject,  unless  it  be  mathematics, 
where  teachers  have  applied  themselves  more  diligently  to  meet  an 
inCre^ingly  difficult  curriculum  situation.  Limited  as  they  are  by  a 
narrow  tiit^-allotment,  which  usiually  allows  only  two  y6ars  in  college 
or  two  to  tluree  years  in  secondary  school,  in  most  cases  three  hours  per 
week,  to  the  study  of  a foreign  language,  they  haye  been  obliged  to  con- 
centrate on  the  one  possible  objective,  the  ability  to  read,  and  have 
directed  their  attention  to  accelerating  the  student’s  progress  toward  this 
modest  goal.  Under  these  conditions  the  student  tends  to  look  on  ^nch, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian  as  dead  languages.  ' 

Like  the  World  War  of  191^13,  the  present  conflict  brought  in  evi- 
dence an  appalling  deficiency  in  useful  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
when  our  young  men  were  called  into  service.  After  more  than  a year’s 
delay,  the  Army  undertook  to  meet  the  emergency  on  a large  scale  and 
thereby  opened  a new  possibility  for  language  instruction  in  this  country. 
In  the  spring  of  1943,  under  the  Specialists  Training  Program,  courses 
were  opened  in  more  than  fifty  college  throughout  the  country  and 
thousands  of  soldier-students  were  studying  foreign  languages  for  im- . 
mediate  use.  The  program  included  the  languages  of  the  Near,  Middle, 
and  Far  East,  in  addition  to  those  of  Europe.  It  meant,  first  of  all,  train- 
ing in  understanding  and  speaking  the  language,  and  required  highly  in- 
tensive training.  These  courses  extended  over  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each,  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  group  instruction,  ten  hon^  of  which 
were  given  to  practice  in  squads  of  ten  or  less  under  the  guidance  of  a 
native  or  biUngual  instructor.  Parallel  with  this  were  courses  on  the 
geography  and  the  economic,  social,  and  political  institutions  of  the 
country  whose  languages  were  studied.  The  results  were  surprising.  A 
few  months  ago  a committee  of  the  Modern  Language.  Association  of 
America  visited  more  than  four  hundred  places  where  these  language 
courses  are  being  given,  and  interviewed  hundreds  of  Army  officers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  instructors  charged  With  responsibility  for  them.  These 
visitors  found  the  soldier-students  able  to  understand  the  language  when 
spoken  by  a native  and  to  speak  it  readily  and  intelligibly  bn  a wide 
rmge  of  subjects.  They  found  them  also  able  to  read  the  language  with 
astonishing  facility  and  to  write  the  Westrni  European  languages  with 
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considerable  freedom  and  correctness.  This  experiment  is  new  evidence 
that  the  young  American  can  master  a language  in  a relatively  short 
time  if  he  is  able  to  devote  himself  to  it  intensively.  The  teachers  who  saw 
the  work  concluded  that  the  results  were  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
hours  of  contact  with  the  instructor,  especially  in  small  groups,  and  to 
the  stimulus  of  student  interest  through  study  of  a foreign  country  by 
training  in  the  language  of  its  people. 

The  results  of  the  Army’s  experiment  have  a high  potential  value 
for  the  post-war  years.  They  contradict  the  theory  that  the  American 
youth  cannot  become  language-minded,  and  offer  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  can  do  so  if  given  sufficient  time  and  the  advantage  of  an  intimate 
contact  with  the  life  and  institutions  of  other  peoples,  who  have  all  now 
become  oiu  neighbors  whether  they  live  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  or  China.  Many  administrators  and  teachers,  including  those  out- 
side the  language  group,  feel  that  foreign  language  study  will  now  enter 
on  a new  period  of  development.  Several  institutions  have  established 
courses  for  intensive  study,  involving  a generous  allotment  of  time,  with 
training  in  small  groups  under  native  or  bilingual  leadership.  Barnard 
College  has  already  begim  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  and  the  Committee 
on  Post-War  Curriculum  at  Columbia  College  has  a similar  proposal 
under  consideration,  involving  ten  hours  per  week  for  the  student  who 
begins  this  work. 

Whatever  plan  results  from  these  efforts,  it  cannot  accomplish  all 
that  is  expected  of  it  unless  public  opinion  supports  the  need  for  a com- 
plete change  in  our  attitude  toward  foreign  language  study  and  unless 
educational  institutions  make  a readjustment  in  allotment  of  time  and 
financial  support.  The  two  main  purposes  of  foreign  language  study  must 
be  always  kept  in  mind.  These  are  its  contribution  to  the  humanizing 
influence  of  a liberal  education  and  the  equipment  of  the  college  graduate 
with  ability  to  make  direct  contact  with  the  culture  and  science  of  at 
least  one  foreign  country  and  the  people  who  live  in  it.  This  involves  a 
clearer  definition  than  heretofore  of  the  part  which  each  individual 
course  may  contribute  to  these  ends.  The  ability  to  read  and  to  speak  the 
language  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  thought  of  another 
people  and  to  the  communication  of  our  own  to  them.  Thk  competence 
will  certainly  be  importanf  to  any  college  graduate  who  expects  to- 
qualify  for  some  form  of  leadership  in  the  post-war  world. 

Nicholas  Mubray  Butler, 

President  EmerituSf 

Columbia  University,  New  York 
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FOREWORD 

Anyone  who  is  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  a survey  of  publications 
in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  language  methodology  comes  to  the  sorry 
realization  that  we  foreign  language  teachers  are  an  exceedingly  articulate 
and  voluble  fraternity.  We  suffer  from  a kind  of  occupational  disease  that 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  vocalizing  talents  which  comtitute  our  special 
competency.  Since  about  the  1920’s  we  have  regularly  been  filling  the 
pages  of  some  ten  periodicals,  not  to  mention  scores  of  textbooks,  sur- 
veys, proceedings,  mono^aphs  and  symposia,  with  expatiations  on  the 
techniques  and  problems  of  ow  craft.  Our  prolixity  stems  not  only  from 
our  native  talents  but  also  from  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly  on  the 
defensive  and  hence  constantly  overcompensating.  For  one  thing,  we 
are  in  a field  that  is  extremely  sensitive  to  political  conditions  abroad. 
For  another,  we  occupy  an  unstable  positioii  in  the  general  scheme  of 
American  education.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  language  teaching,  in  its 
very  nature,  is  far  from  being  an  exact  science;  it  advances  haphazardly, 
not  cumulatively,  and  hence  lends  itself  to  nebulous  speculation.  There 
is  an  unconscionable  amount  of  repetition  in  our  publications,  often  of 
^ Ae  same  flabby  truisms  or  long-since-exploded  fallacies.  Everywhere,  the 

investigator  is  met  with  a plethora  of  unsupported  asseveration,  of 
tempest-in-a-teapot  polemics,  personal  crotchets  and  often,  alas,  nothing 
1 but  vague  afflatus. 

In  stark  relief  stand  a few  monuments  of  collective  effort  that  en- 
gaged the  best  minds  of  the  profession.  Foremost  among  these,  of  course, 

* are  the  vplumes  of  the  Modem  Language  Study.  Although  conditions 

have  chaug^  and  although  the  criticism  levied  against  certain  of  the 
Study’is  findings  is  still  a live  issue,  the  Modem  Language  Study  is  still 
exemplary  of  the  best  that  we  have  accomplished  as  a profession.  Its  com- 
pilation of  statistical  and  experimental  evidence,  its  delineation  of  our 
problems,  and  the  many  fruitful  vistas  it  opened  up  for  future  investiga- 
tion have  guided  practice  and  research  for  over  two  decades.  It  will,  no 

, doubt,  continue  to  serve  us  as  a model  of  rigorous  method  for  decades  to 

come. 

I In  addition  to  excerpts  from  the  Modem  Language  Study,  this  book 

; ' contains  selections  of  permanent  value  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
I Twelve  and  from  Handschin’s  pioneer  work  on  the  history  of  foreign 
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language  teaching  in  the  United  States,  among  other  out-of-print  or  not 
easily  available  material.  A glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  reveal  a 
catholic  selection  of  sources  from  which  other  valuable  material  has  been 
culled,  including  federal,  state  and  municipal  publications,  syllabi,  text- 
books, language  journals,  committee  reports  and  conference  proceedings. 
Taken  as  a whole,  the  collection  includes  most  of  the  representative 
themes  and  problems  that  have  occupied  foreign  language  teachers  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  half  a century.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
present  each  selection  in  as  complete  a form  as  possible  in  order  to  retain 
the  author’s  personal  style  and  avoid  the  distortions  of  quoting  out  of 
context.  In  the  case  of  controversial  issues,  conflicting  points  of  view  are 
generally  rq>resented,  depoiding  on  the  gravity  of  the  issue.  It  has  also 
been  deenied  advisable  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  reality  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  pointe  of  view  which  are  frankly  critical  of  the  value  of 
foreign  language  study  in  American  education. 

The  criteria  of  selection  and  the  categories  under  which  the  selections 
are  grouped  are  based  on  a few  simple  principles.  The  terminus  a quo 
has  been  set  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a few  his- 
torical sketches,  but  these  are  all  by  twentieth  century  writers  and 
merely  serve  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  place  the  entire  collection  into 
proper  perspective.  Although  there  are  a few  incidental  references  to  con- 
ditions abroad,  the  selections  deal  primarily  with  foreign  language  teach- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  languages  treated  are  the  major  foreign 
languages  of  our  American  curricula.  The  categories  are  inherent  in  the 
.subject  matter  itself  and  are  largely  the  same  as  those  found  in  similar 
compendious  treatments.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
categories  adopted  are  merely  a logical  convenience  and  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  many  other  topics  that  cut  across  their  boundaries.  . 

To  obviate  the  possible  arbitrariness  and  undoubted  limitations  of  a 
single  individual  in  a task  of  this  magnitude,  the  aid  of  aii  Advisory 
Board  has  been  invoked.  However,  fairness  to  the  members  of  ihis  Board 
calls  for  a precise  statement  as  to  their  functions  and  responsibilities. 
Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  suggested  a few  articles  of  his  or 
her  own  authorship  as  well  as  others  by  different  authors  but  in  the 
same  subject  field.  All  were  exceedingly  helpful  with  suggestions  and 
material.  Whenever  possible  these  were  adopted,  but  cop3n:ight  restrictions 
as  well  as  limitations  imposed  by  considerations  of  space  and  the  desire 
to  keep  within  the  subject  categories  of  the  book  made  it  impossible  in 
a few  instances  to  include  all  the  recommended  items.  In  the  last  analysis, 
therefore,  the  final  responsibility  of  selection  rested  with  the  editor. 

The  editor  does  not  presume  to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  this  hook 
is  to  be  used.  Its  value  as  a handbook  for  modern  foreign  language 
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teachers  should  be  obvious.  It  provides  concise,  authoritative  and  docu- 
mented answers  to  the  many  questions  that  confront  the  foreign  language 
teacher:  in  planning  courses  of  study,  in  selecting  textbook,  in  emplo3nng 
the  best  methods  and  techniques  for  classroom  teaching,  in  ordering  and 
using  realia  and  other  teaching  aids,  in  planning  and  administering  toting 
programs,  in  giving  proper  guidance  to  students  concerning  the  choice  of 
a foreign  language,  in  planning  projects  and  conducting  extra-curricular 
activities.  Its  chapters  on  the  history  of  foreign  language  teaching,  Ae 
values  of  foreign  language  study  and  the  place  and  function  of  the  foreign 
languages  in  the  general  curriculum,  among  others,  should  fortify  the 
foreign  language  teacher’s  professional  background  and  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  justification  of  his  calling.  To  the  embattled  foreign  language 
teacher,  often  unskilled  in  argumentation,  this  book  will  supply  the 
ammunition  for  justifying  the  study  of  his  subject  to  administrators, 
educationists,  pupils,  the  general  public  and  also,  alas,  to  that  far-from- 
rare  anomaly,  the  language  teacher  of  little  faith. 

Whether  the  book  is  consigned  to  the  library,  to  the  department  office 
or  to  the  seminar  as  a source  book,  or  whether  it  is  used  in  class  to  supple- 
ment a textbook,  or  in  lieu  of  one,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor. 
For  those  instructors  who  do  not  use  a specified  textbook  in  the  methods 
course  but  prefer  to  assign  readiiigs  from  various  sources,  followed  by 
class  reports  and  discussions,  this  collection  should  facilitate  procedure 
by  placing  into  the  students’  hands  the  sources  themselves,  many  of 
' which  are  difficult  of  access  or  available  in  the  college  library  only  in  the 
form  of  a single  copy  for  an  entire  class.  Where  a textbook  is  used,  the 
instructor  will  find  that  this  collection  contains  many  of  the  cited  ref- 
erences, thus  providing  a useful  supplement.  The  collection  should  be  of 
especial  value  to  the  general  curriculum  maker  as  well  as  the  foreign 
language  curriculum  specialist,  especially  when  syllabi  are  being  written 
or  revised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  generation  of  teachers-in- 
training  as  well  as  those  teachers  who  have  entered  die  foreign  language 
field  under  emergency  conditions,  without  formal  methodological  prepara- 
tion, will  avail  themselves  of  the  many  aids  which  this  book  offers.  It 
should  certainly  contribute  to  their  sense  of  professional  espit  de  corps 
and  serve  as  a safeguard  against  the  grosser  pedagogical  indiscretions  to 
which  unalert  language  teachers  are  subject. 

M.N. 

/ 

•c 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 

September,  1947 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGES  FROM  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT:  A HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Peter  Hagboldt 
University  of  Chicago 

[From  The  Teaching  of  German,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1940. 
Reprinted  by  permisrion  of  the  publishers.J 


(pp.  3-lS)  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  persisted  for  a 
long  tinu»  as  a iinh  between  the  nations  of  the  West.  Latin  became_the 
language  of  the  school  and  the  church  and,  as  a medium  for  any  higher 
education,  it  repiained.  indispensable,  until  about  1770,  when  Ae  ver- 
nacular languages  took  its  place. 

Before  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  classical  Latin  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  changed  to  its  later  forms:  first  middle  Latin  and  fi^y 
vulgar  Latin.  While  these  changes  were  taking  place,  Latin  was  a li>dng 
language,  and  was  acquired  in  a simple  and  natural  way  through  hearing, 
speaking  and  reading.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  when  manuscripts 
were  rare  and  costly,  instruction  was  mainly  based  on  or^  practice,  oral 
examinations  or  disputations.  “The  pupil  lived  in  a Latin-speaking 
atmosphere  in  whidi  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  self-expression 
in  the  interminable  controversies  and  discussion^  which  formed  ...  an 

essential  part  of  medieval  education.”  ^ * 

One  of  the  most  popular  presentations  of  Latin  granamw  was  written 
by  Aelius  Donatus  during  the  fourth  century  aj>.  His  treatise  on  De  octo 
partibus  orationis  constituted  a brief  Latin  primer,  b^ame  one  of  the 
most  common  of  early  printed  books,  and  remained  in  use  for  more,  than 
a thousand  years.*  Yet  the  simple  Donatus  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
classics  had  been  read  again  and  again.  Teachers  leaned  more  and  more 
toward  the  formal  side  of  instruction,  and  grammar  became  more  essen- 
tial than  the  words  of  Cicero  or  Homer.  Grammar  w^  no  longer  a modest 
toward  an  important  end;  it  became  an  end  in  itself.  "Out  of  the 
texts  were  dug  the  foundation  stones  of  grammatical  structure,  artetic 
and  symmetrical,  so  that  finally  a dead  system  of  ndes  acquired  inde- 
pendent value.  . . . Beginners  in  Latin  si^ed  under  its  tyrannous  yoke, 
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and  for  severarcenturies  it  held  undisputed  sway  . . . Language  teach- 
ing became  utter  desolation,  . . . heartily  loathsome  to  youth.”  * Thus 
only  “for  a short  period  during  the  Renaissance  the  classical  languages 
were  presented  in  a vital  way.”  ^ 

There  were  exceptions  nevertheless.  A certain  Lucas  di  Marinis,  a 
Sicilian,  who  devoted  his  life  to  letters  and  education  in  Spain,  where  he 
was  named^Lucio  Marineo,  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  Latin  instruction 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  In  his  dedication  to  Queen  Isabella 
“Marineo  explained  that  he  found  his  students  . . . almost  completely 
lacking  in  the  first  principles  of  grammar;  he  found  that  they  stood  in 
f^  of  bulky  and  verbose  volumes  of  other  grammarians;  and  that, 
thinking  that  his  disdpuli  should  be  led  to  the  enjoyment  of  Latin  books 
and  the  mastery  of  smooth  and  practical  speech  in  a shorter  and  easier 
way , he  had  prepared  these  Grammatices  compendia,  based  on  the  Latin 
authors  themselves.”  ® The  edition  of  1S32  was  published  in  Alcald  under 
the  title  Lticii  Mdrinei  Siculi  Grammatica  brevis  ac  perutilis,  as  a small 
volume  of  sixty-seven  pages,  in  beautiful  and  clear  print,  containing  not 
more  and  not  less  than  bare  essentials.  Since  this  grammar  is  very  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  we  shall  quote  from  Marineo’s 
Introduction; 


^ ■ JudTO  these  few  things  to  be  enough  for  beginners  and  the  rest  not  necessary 
I leave  It  to  others  fruitlessly  to  weary  the  minds  of  their  students.  For  if,  after 
tlwy  have  made  acquamtance  with  the  form  of  words,  they  will  spend  that  time 
wmen  o^tts  spend  on  rules  of  grammar,  in  hearing  the  authors  from  whom  those 
same  rul^  are  t^en,  they  will  certainly  advance  more,  and  become  not  gram- 

are  being  taught  in  Italy,  thus  in  Germany. 
Witness  of  ^s  m olden  timp  is  Quintihan;  witne^  now  in  Germany  is  Erasmus . . , 
See  to  it  then,  I ask,  nay  I entreat,  if  you  fear  the  judgment  of  God,  you  who 
teach  boys  grammar,  that  you  do  not  place  your  own  advantage  above  that  of 
your^tudents,  and  spread  over  five  years  what  you  could  teach  them  in  five 


Caro  Lyim  in  her  delightful  and  scholarly  book  continues:  “This 
method:  did  away  with  the  learning  by  heart  of  complicated  singsong 
rules;  it  gave, the  student  the  essentials  in  a volume  of  hopeful  size;  it 
familiarized  by  simple  quotation  with  Latin. authors;  and  it  left  the 
burden  of  language  mastery  on  the  use  of  language  itself.  It  was  a very 
modern  method.  ..  .”7  ^ 

Emphatically  in  opposition  to  the  purely  formal  approach  to  Latin 
Philipp  Melanchton  (1497-1560),  too,  had  declared  that  grammar  should 
never  become  an  object  in  itself;  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  had 
insisted  on  “not  too  much  drill  on  rules’;  and  Wolfgang  Ratichius  (his 
real  n^e  was  Ratke),  the  worthy  predecessor  of  Comenius;  had  pointed 
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back  to  the  times  when  the  student  paid  little  attention  to  grammar,  but 
instead,  from  the  beginning  of  his  study,  had  read  eagerly  and  widely, 
soon  becoming  familiar  with  the  language.® 

The  most  interesting  example  of  learning  a foreign  language  during 
early  childhood  in  a perfectly  natural  and  effortless  way  is  reported  by 
Michel  de  Montaigne  (1S33-1S92),  who  in  his  famous  essay,  De  VinsHtu- 
tion  des  enfants,  describes  the  method  by  which  he  learned  Latin  easily 
and  fluently.  His  father  was  a nobleman  a.nd  a serious  student  of  educa- 
tion. Anxious  to  provide  the  best  possible  training  for  his  son,  he  en- 
trusted him  to  the  care  of  a competent  tutor  who  spoke  only  Latin  to  him. 

“As  for  the  other  members  of  my  father’s  household,”  Montaigne  tells  us,  “it 
was  an  inviolable  rule  that  neither  Mmself  (i.e.  his  father),  nor  my  mother,  nor 
maa — ^nor  maid-servant  were  suffered  to  speak  orie  word  in  my  company  except 
such  Latin  words  as  everyone  had  learned  to  chat  and  prattle  with  me  ...  To  be 
short,  we  were  latinized  that  the  towns  round  about  us  had  their  share  of  it.  As  for 
myself  I was  about  six  years  old,  and  cjuld  understand  no  more  Rrench  or 
Perigordine  ttah  Arabic  . . . and  without  books,  rules  or  grammar,  without  whip- 
ping-or  whining,  I had  gotten  as  pure  a Latin  tongue  as  my  Master  could 
speak  . . . The  best  scholars  have  often  told  me  that  in  my  infancy  I had  the 
l^tin  tongue  so  ready  and  so  perfect  that  they  themselves  feared  to  take  me  in 
hand.”  » 


As  we  see  immediately,  this  simple  method  deserves  to  be  termed 
“natiu-al,”  for  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more  and  no  less  than  an  exact  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  process  by  which  we  learn  our  native  language. 

In  the  same  essay  Montaigne  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  six  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Guyenne,  it  the  time  the  best  and  most  flourishing 
classical' college  in  France.  Latin  was  no  longer  spoken  in  the  schools, 
and  Montaigne  soon  lost  the  facility  to  convei-se  in  it. 

John  Amos  Comenius  (1592-167G),  born  in  Nivitz,  Moravia,  a leader 
and  later  a Bishop  in  the  Moravian  or  Bohemian  Church,  through  his 
extraordinary  genius  became  a pioneer  of  modem  education.  Foi  a short 
time  he  studied  in  Heidelberg,  then  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the 
last  days  of  an  eventful  life. 

Finding  the  teaching  of  Latin  altogether  deficient,  he  experimented 
with  a Latin  gr^mar,  and  wrote  several  texts,  which  greatly  simplified 
the  teaching  of  Latin.  In  1628  he  completed  his  lanua  Linguarum 
ReseratCy  “The  Gate  of  Tongues  Unlocked,”  which,  published  in  1631, 
was  immediately  translated  into  sixteen  different  languages  and  fof 
many  generations  remained  a standard  work.  This  book  was  based  on 
several  thousand  words  in  common  use,  arranged  in  sentences,  at  first 
easy,  then  more  complex,  presenting  a working  knowledge  of  Simple 
Latin.  A hundred  captions  dealt  with  a wide  variety  of  topics,  from  the 
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“Origin  of  the  World”  to  the  “Providence  of  God.”  Grammar  was  not 
presented  by  rules,  but  by  being  appUed;  the  skilful  teacher  was  ex- 
pected to  present  it  throng  induction.  Each  word  was  used  only  once 
in  one  meaning  and  one  construction,  nevertheless  it  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  present  grammar  inductively.^® 

In  1632  appeared^  Magtia  Didacta,  “The  Great  Didactic,”  a truly 
prophetic  work  for  his  time  and  quite  modem  in  conception.  Orbis 
Rictus,  “The  World  in  Pictures,”  published  in  1658,  is  the  first  signifi- 
cant and  successful  application  of'  pictures  for  use  in  schools.  Comenius’ 
th^is  was : Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensUj 
“Nothing  is  in  the  understanding  which  has  not  previously  been  in  the 
senses.”  According  to  this  principle,  each  Latin  word  was  preceded  by 
an  illustration.^^ 

The  most  significant  statement  of  Comenius  is:  “Every  language 
must  ^ learned  by  practice  rather  than  by  rules,  especially  by  reading, 
repeating,  cop)ring,  and  by  written  and  oral  attempts  at  imitation,^*  but 
his  wisdom  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  ^n  after  his  death.  Comenius 
had  anticipated  more  than  three  centuries  ago  what  we  unwittingly 
ignore  in  modem  times.^® 

John  Locke  (1632—1700)  in  his  essay  on  Some  Thoughts  Concerning 
Education  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  Montaigne  and  Comenius. 
He  reconnnends  French  as  a second  foreign  language  for  children,  but 
talked  into  ’ the  child  in  a strictly  natural  way.  He  assails  vigorously 
the  foolislmess  and  the  pedantry  of  schoolmasters  and  protests  against 
the  teaching  of  Latin  to  pupils  intended  for  a trade  or  for  commerce. 
Condemning  the  grammatical  method  of  teaching  Latin,  he  advises 
some  easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  Aesop’s  Fables^  “writing  the 
English  translation  in  one  line  and  the  Latin  words  just  over  it  in  an- 
other. . . . The  formation  of  the  verbs  first,”  he  says,  “and.  afterwards 
the  declension  of  the  nouns  perfectly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate 
his  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue.  . ; . 
Languages,”  Locke  continues,  “were  not  made  by  rules  or  art,  but  by 
accident  and  the  common  use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  will  spe^  them 
well  has  no  other  rale  but  that,  nor  anything  to  trust  to  but  his  memory 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  after  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are 
allowed  to  speak  by  rote.”  And  as  for  grammar,  “if  his  use  ...  be 
only  to  understand  some  books  writ  in  it,  without  a critical  knowledge 
of  the  tongue  itself,  reading  alone,  as  I have  said,  will  attain  this  end, 
without  charging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and  intricacies  of 
grammar.” 

Stated  in  modem  terms,  the  essence  of  Locke’s  argument  is  this  : 
we  do  not  leam  a language  by  rale,  but  by  use,  not  by  committing  to 
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memory  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  inflection  of  nouns,  but  by 
applying  the  forms  of  language  in  whatever  way  we  intend  to  use  them. 

In  other  words,  our  individual  aim  and  our  individual  and  specific  ap* 
plication  and  practice  determine  the  result. 

Johann  Valentin  Meidinger  (1756-1820)  published  in  1783  a book 
with  the  alluring  title:  PrakUsche  franzdsiscke  Grammatik,  wodurck 
man  dkse  Spracke  auj  eine  ganz  neue  und  sehr  leichte  Art  in  kmzer  Zeit  • 
erlernen  kann.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  customary  to  translate  from 
the  fordgn  into  the  native  tongue.  With  Meidinger,  translation  into  the 
foreign  tongue  became  all-important.  His  sequence  of  instruction  was 
(1)  grammatical  rule,  (2)  translation  into  the  foreign  language  with  the 
help  of  footnotes.  In  other  words,  the  student  manufactured  himself  the 
language  he  intended  to  learn,  a process  appropriately  called  Meidingerei 
by  Wilhelm  Vietor.i®  . 

More  in  sympathy  with  Comenius,  James  Hamilton  (1764-1829) 
issued  his  The  Hamiltonian  Systenij  according  to  which  he  himself  had 
learned  German.  His  basic  theory  was  that  the  student  must  be  intro- 
duced from  the  beginning  to  the  living  language,  and  that  he  must  gain 
the  laws  of  language  inductively.  This  was  fundamentally  the  same 
theory  which  later  was  to  gain  general  recognition  through  the  German 
reformers.  Hamilton’s  text  was  far  too  difficult  for  beginners,  his  system 
being  based  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

Entirely  in  accord  withs-Hamilton’s  basic  idea,  Jean  Joseph  Jacotot 
(h770-1840)  wrote  his  Enseignement  universel  (1823),  with  Fenelon’s 
TSlihaque  as  the  basic  text.  Both  Hamilton  and  Jacotot  influenced  the 
Unterrichtsbriefe  of  Toussaint-Langenscheidt  intended  for  self-instruc- 
tion, popular  to  this  day  with  mature  students.'^ 

Johann  Heinrich  Seidenstucker  (178S-1817)  attempted  to  avoid  the 
obstacle  of  offering  too  difficult  material  to  beginners.  In  his  Flementar- 
buck  zur  Erlemung  der  franzdsischen  Sprache  (1811)  he  limited  himself 
to  disconnected  sentences.  He  succeeded  in  writing  easy  sentences,  all 
contaming  the  same  grammatical  phenomena,  but  failed  in  other  vital 
respects.  Th^  same  is  true  of  Johann  Franz  Ahn  {Franzosischer  Lehrgangp 
18^4)  and  of  H.  S.  OUendorf  {Methode,  eine  Sprache  in  seeks  Monatm 
lesen,  schrmben  und  sprechen  zu  lefnen,  1783).'® 

Karl  Hotz  (1819-1881),  to  some  an  idol,  to  others  the  embodiment 
of  every  linguistic  malfeasance  in  language  pedagogy,  dominated  through 
his  French  and  English  textbooks  the  schools  of  Germany  until  long 
after  his  death.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  a complete  master  of 
the  language  he  attempted  to  teach,  and  the  last  and  most  influential 
representative  of  the  grammar-translation  method.  Plotz,  who  attempted 
a correction  of  OUendorf  and  who,  according  to  Vffitor,  only  effected  “a 
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new  infusion  of  grammar,”  cUvided  his  texts  into  two  parts:  (1)  rules 
and  paradigms;  (2a)  French  sentences;  (2b)  Carman  sentences.  .The 
sole  form  of  instruction  was  mechanical  translatio£i.  ‘Ibe  type  of  sen- 
tences was: 

The  garden  is  beautiful.  The  king  has  a blatk  horse.  The  wall  is  black.  I have  a 
bread  (rfc).  Thou  hast  a book  and  a dog.  The  brother  has  got  a beautiful  gift 
The  horse  of  the  father  was  kind. 

hi  sum,  it  was  “a  barren  waste  of  insipid  sentence  translation,”  as 
one  writer  terms  it.  There  was  seldom  the  relief  of  questions.  “Commit- 
ting words  to  memory,  translating  sentences,  drilling  irregular  verbs, 
later  memorizing,  repeating  and  applying  grammatical  rules  with  their 
exceptions — ^that  was  and  remained  our  main  occupation;  for  hot  until 
the  last  years  of  the  higher  schools  with  the  nine-yem  curriculum  did 
French  reading"come  to  anything  like  prominence,  and  that  was  the 
time  when  free  compositions  in  the  foreign  language  were  to  be  written.” 

Bahlsen,  the  author  of  the  last  lines,  had  been  a student  of  Plotz 
and  assures  us  that  whenever  he  etad  his  fellow  students  were  obliged 
to  write  a letter,  or  speak  in  the  foreign  language,  there  arose  before 
their  minds  “a  veritable  forest  of  paragraphs,”  and  “an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  grammatical  rules.” 

In  1866  Gottlieb  Heness  started  a small  private  school  of  modem 
languages  at  New  Haven.  He  is  the  rediscov^rer  or  reinterpreter  of  thie 
“imtural  method.”  His  text  Leitfaden  fiir  den  Unterricht  in  der  deutschen 
Sprache  (1867)  proved  to  be  a healthy  reaction  against  the  grammar- 
translation  method  of  Ollendorf,  Ahn,  Plotz,  and  others.  Heness  was 
joined  a few  years  later  by  L.  iauveur,  the  author  of  Causeries  avec 
tnes  Hhves  and  PetUes  Causeries,  and  their  undertaking  flourished  until 
about  1900.  They  founded  a school  in  CIambridge,^establishedi;SUmmCT  ' 
schools  of  mqdem  languages  in  various  centers,  and  counted  many  out- 
standing personfdities  among  their  students,  for  instance,  Eliot,  Xnng- 
fellow  and  Gilman.  “These  summer  schools  were  largely  attended  'by 
modem  language  teachers,  who  were  undoubtedly  stimulated  to  try  nut 
in  their  classes  at  least  some  of  the  ideas  they  had  gathered  during  the 
five  weeks’ intensive' work.”  “ 

The  lack  of  system  is  characteristic  of  the  “natural  method;”  and 
it  is  bound  to  lead  to  disappointment,  unless  combined  with  other 
me^ods,  bringing  system  and  order  into  natural  disorder. 

In  1867,  the  same  year  when  Heness  reinterpreted  the  “natural” 
method,  Claude  Marcel  published  his  fascinating  book  on  The  Study  of 
Languages  Brought  Back  to  Its  True  Principles,  or  the  Art  of  Thinking 
in  a Foreign  Language?^  This  worthy  treatise,  written  more  than  sixty 
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years  ago,  retains  its  charm  for  any  student  seriously  interested  in  the 
pedagogy  of  reading  foreign  languages.  Marcel  aims  to  impart  a full 
mastery  of  the  foreign  language.  First  he  trains  the  student’s  ear  by 
having  the  teacher  read  extensively  to  hmi.  Then  the  student  begins  to 
read  simple,  and  if  possible,  familiar  material,  followed  by  more 
more  difficult  discourse  as  he  slowly  progresses.  The  procedrue  is  hear* 
ing,  reading,  speaking  and  finally,  what  Marcel  considers  the  least  de- 
sirable ability,  writing.  There  is  no  formal  training  in  grammar  or 
translation.  Marcel  insists  that  grammar  does  not  facilitate  reading, 
since  it  fails  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  or  phrases.  Again  and  again 
he  objects  to  grammatical  comment  on  language,  maintaining  that  read- 
ing is  the  best  way  of  acquiring  a large  number  of  words  and  phrasps. 
He  recommends  literal  translation  or  indirect  reading  in  the  beginning 
as  rn  introduction  to  direct  reading,  the  student’s  ultimate  aim.  He  is 
agaimt  the  use  of  dictionaries  which,  he  says,  prevent  the  student  from 
readiiig  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  lines  a day,  or  one  volume  a 
year,  while  in  reality  “twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  at  least  should  be 
read  to  secure  the  complete  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading.”  “ 

Marcel  quotes  Benjamin  Franklin’s  wise  counsel ; “If  a book  be  worth 
reading  once,  it  should  be  read  twice;”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  “if,  at  an 
advanced  stage,  it  is  not  worth  reading  twice,  it  ought  not  to  be  read 
at  all.  . . . Froductions  of  sterling  worth  affoM  new  pleasures,  and  un- 
fold new  beauties  at  each  successive  reading;  whilst  those  of  inferior 
diaracter  sc^cely  bear  a second  perusal;  they  exhibit  more  imperfec- 
tions, according  as  they  are  more  frequently  or  attentively  read.”  ** 
Claqde  Marcel  was  a pioneer.  He  has  greatly  influenced  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  since  about  1920. 
^ fundamental  argument  equals  the  niotto:  “Learn  to  read  by  read- 
ing,” an  altogeffier  sound  doctrine,  recently  revived  by  Michael  West.** 
Frangois  Gtoiun  in  his  Vart  d^enseigner  et  dUHvdier  les  langues  *«  tells 
of  his  various  endeavors  to  learn  German,  and  of  his  experience  with 
his  son  who  inspired  him  with  an  idea  that  was  to  become  the  basis 
of  his  elaborate  system.  One  day  he  observed  his  little  son,  who,  in  a 
series  of  carefully  arranged  steps,  imitated  a miller  in  his  daily  work: 
(1)  The  miller  fills  his  bags  wiUi  com  (sand,  of  course) ; (2)  he  puts  a 
bag  on  his  shoulders;  (3)  he  carries  it  to  the  mill;  (.4)  he  throws  it 
down;  (S)  he  puts  it  into  the  mill;  (6)  the  mill  begins  to  grind.  Gouin 
conceived  the  idea  of  developing  this  logical  sequence  of  simple  events 
for  school  use.  His  class  procedure  was:  (1)  the  teacher  explains  in  the 
vernacular  the  general  content  of  the  reading  selection;  (2)  he  enacts 
the  events,  describing  at  the  same  time  what  he  does;  (3)  the  single 
acts  are  then  divided,  and  again  enacted;  (4)  all  this  is  done  first  orally. 
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then  in  writing.  Here  is  an  example  from  Gouin’s  Bastes  Ubungsbuch 
fur  das  Deutsche: 

Der  Hund  suckt.  Er  sucht  und  sucht.  Er  wittert  eine  Kette  Rehhuhner.  Er  tut 
eine  Kette  Rebhuhner  auf.  Er  steht.  Er  geht  auf  den  Bejehl  des  lagers  vor.  Die 
Rebhuhner  bemerken  (sehen)  den  Hund.  Sie  fiirchten  sick  vor  dens  Hunde.  Sie 
fiiegen  auf.  Sie  fUegen  davon.  Der  Jdger  neht  die  Kette  Huhner  davonjUegen.  Er 
ergreift  sein  Gewehr.  Er  legt  an  (fuhrt  das  Gewehr  zur  Schtdter).  Er  zielt  und 
sielt.  Er  druckt  ab.  Der  Schusz  geht  los.  Die  Ladung  trifft  ein  Huhn.  Das  Buhn 
faUt  tut  Erde?^ 

Throughout  the  course  the  foreign  language  is  presented  in  systematic 
order  by  simple  sentences,  following  each  other  in  logical  sequence.* 
Each  selection  consists  of  18  to  30  sentences.  Fif^  selections  constitute 
one  series.  Several  series  combine  to  one  general  series.  The  five  general 
series  are  equal  to  2500  selections  or  50,000  sentences.  This  elaborate  and 
ambitious  system  is  fully  described  by  R.  Elron,  who  also  gives  the 
literature  that  arose  about  the  Seriensystew  ^ as  well  as  many  enthusi- 
astic commendations  from  various  foreign  countries.*® 

Gouin  was  little  known  in  France.  He  had  his  greatest  success  in 
Germany.  The  new  element  which  he  brought  into  language  tearhing 
was^that  the  student  is  forced  to  be  intensely  active  with  his  whole  being 
while  dramatizing  the  single  sentences  of  a given  selection,  an  advantage 
hard  to  overestimate.  Gouin’s  most  vulnerable  points  were  that  he  op- 
posed phonetics,  reading,  and  written  exercises.  Nevertheless  to  him  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  having  presented  for  the  first  time  in  flawless 
order  and  clear  logic  a consistent  speech  course  which,  unfortunately, 
was  destined  to.fail  through  the  very  weight  of  its  lofty  ambition ; for  it 
was  both  too  extensive,  encompassing  £q>proxiinately  8000  words,  and 
too  one-sided,  ignoring  all  plmses  of  language  except  speech.** 

Meanwhile,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a new  sdence 
had  been  bom,  “the  science  of  speech  sounds  and  the  art  of  pronuncia- 
tion,” as  it  was  called  by  Henry  Sweet.  Alexander  John  Ellis  published 
his  Essentials  of  Phonetics  (1848),  E.  Briicke  his  Grundzuge  der  Physio- 
logie  und  der  Systematik  der  SprachUmte  (1856),  Alexander  Bell  his 
Visible  Speech  (1867)  and  his  Sounds  and  their  Relations  (1882).  Henry 
Sweet,  Sievers,  Trautmann,  Helmhobs,  Passy,  Rambeau,  Klinghardt, 
and  others  untiringly  developed  this  new  science®®  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  it  has  become  an  indispensable  help  in  any  language  course. 
Archibald  Sayce  applied  the  newly  founded  science  to  the  problems  oj 
language  teaching,  and  Wilhelm  Victor,  at  the  time  a lecturer  in  (Serman 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  after  liis  return  to  Giermany,  issued  in 
1882  a pamphlet  entitled  Der  Sprachunterricht  must  umkehren^  eir 
Beitrag  zur  Vberburdungsfrage,  von  Quousque  TandemP^ 
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Victor’s  pamphlet  acted  like  a trumpet  call  to  arms.  High  praise 
followed  violent  attack.  A considerable  literature  arguing  for  and  against 
Victor’s  principles  was  the  result.  The  “reform,”  the  “new,”  or  the 
“phonetic  method”  was  lauded  and  condemned  in  numberless  articles 
and  books,  the  crux  of  the  controversy  being  a strictly  oral  procedure 
with  ample  use  of  realia  in  opposition  to  older  methods,  which  professed 
to  favor  “intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests.”  The  debate  ended  in  a 
compromise,  and  the  “direct  method”  finally  evolved  out  of  the  bitter 
s^gjlle.** 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  interesting  details  of  the 
quarrel.  May  it  suffice  to  mention  that  Breymann  and  SteinmUller  col-  - 
lected,  summarized,  and  evaluated  the  large  number  of  books  and 
articles  in  Die  neuspracMiche  Reform-Uteratur  von  1876-1909:  Bine 
bibliographtsch-kritiscke  ObersichtP  A final  summing  up  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  direct  method  appeared  in  1909.  It  read: 

“The  Reform  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  has  laid  the  ghosts  of  the 
grammatical  method,  which  made  a fetish  of  the  study  of  grammar  with 
excessive  attention  to  translation  from  and  into,  the  foreign  langua^. 
Reading  formerly  served  chiefly  as  a handmaiden  to  grammar,  and  was 
too  exclusively  limited  to  historical-literary  works.  .Speaking  ability  was 
kept  in  the  background  and  correct  pronunciation  was  n^lected.  Such 
an  antiquated  method  of  teaching  is  now  once  and  for  all  impossible. 
But  what  the  grammatical  method  neglected,  practical  and  correct  use 
of  the  spoken  language,  the  reform  method  has  pushed  to  extremes,  hi 
making  masteiy^  of  the  spoken  language  the  chief  objective,  the  nature 
and  function  of  secondary  schools  was  overlooked,  because  such  an  ob- 
jective under  normal  conditions  of  inass  instruction  is  only  attainable 
in  a modest  degree.  The  reform  method  requires  not  only  a teacher  who 
possesses  a perfect  master^'  of  the  foreign  language,  but  makes  such 
claims  on  his  nervous  and  physical  energy  as  to  entail  premature  ex- 
haustion. Average  pupils,  not  to  mention  weaker  ones,  do  not  justify 
the  demands  made  by  the  oral  use  of  the  language;  they  soon  weary, 
are  overburdened  and  revolt.  Early  adherents  of  the  new  method,  after 
their  enthusiasm  has  been  dashed  by  stem'  realities,  have  gradually 
broken  away.”  ** 
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A HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGES  IN  AMERICAN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Otto  K.  Liedke 

Hamilton  College 

[From  GQ,  XVH,  1,  Jan.  1944,  1-13.1 

Each  generation  of  language  teachers  faces  anew  the  problem  of  how 
to  give  to  the  values  of  language  study  the  most  desirable  form,  and 
how  to  adjust  this  form  to  the  general  educational  requirements.  It  must 
be  of  concern  to  the  language  teacher,  therefore,  to  know  of  the  ezperi- 
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ences  of  other  generations,  and  to  know  their  attitudes  and  opinions  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  To  provide  such  information,  this  article  ex- 
plores the  developments  of  the  controversy  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  languages ; for  no  other  period  has  ever  stated  more  dearly  its 
doubts  and  expectations  about  foreign  language  study  or  struggled  harder 
with  its  problems.  Under  the  headings  “Weight  of  Tradition”  and 
“Progress  of  Reform”  the  main  stages  of  the  coiitroversy  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Weight  of  Tradition:  Interest  in  the  study  of  modem  languages  arose 
in  America  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  prestige  which  European 
thought,  learning,  and  literature  had  gradually  gained  early  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  A pursuit  of  such  secular  and,  as  it  seemed,  utilitarian 
study  was,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  dassical  education. 
It  conflicted  directly  with  the  firmly  established  belief  that  only  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  could  provide  superior  training  and,  thus, 
gave  rise  to  a controversy  which  persisted  until  late  in  the  century. 

Although  Latin  had  long  since  lost  its  importance  as  the  international 
language  of  the  civilized  world  and  had  gradually  been  replaced  by  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German,  this  change  found  only  scant  recognition  in 
the  college  curriculum  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  struggle 
for  recognition  of  the  modem  languages,  however,  started  early  and  re- 
ceived its  most  important  impulse  from  the  educational  efforts  of  Frank- 
lin and  Jefferson.  Franklin’s  experiences  with  foreign  languages  led  him 
to  the  following  consideration: 

We  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with  the  Latin,  and,  having  acquired 
that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  modem  languages  which  are  derived 
from  it;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek  in  order  more  easily  to  acquire 
the  Latin.  ...  I would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  education  of  our  youth,  whether,  since  many  of  those  who  begin  with 
the  Latin  quit  the  same  after  spending  some  years  without  having  made  any  great 
proficiency  ...  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  vnth  French,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Italian  etc.;  for,  tho*,  after  spending  the  same  time,  they  should 
quit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at  Latin,  they  would,  however,  have 
acquired  another  tongue  or  two,  that,  being  in  modem  use,  might  .be  serviceable 
to  them  in  common  life.^ 

Jefferson  stated  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  modern  languages  in 
the  Rockfish  Report  of  1818 : 

The  considerations  which  have  governed  the  specification  of  languages  to  be 
taught  by  the  professor  of  modem  languages  were,  that  the  French  is  the  language 
of  general  intercourse  among  nations,  and  as  a depository  of  human  science  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  language,  living  or  dead;  that  the  Spanish  is  highly 
interesting  to  us,  as  the  language  spoken  by  so  great  a portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  continents.  . . . The  Italian  abounds  with  works  of  superior  order,  valu- ' 
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able  for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the  finest  taste^in 
style  and  composition.  And  the  German  now  stands  in  line  with  that  of  the  most 
learned  nations  in  richness  of  erudition  and  advance  in  the  sciences.^ 

Franklin,  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  Jefferson,  in  William  and 
Mary,  and  later  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  put  these  ideas  into  prac- 
tice. With  such  influential  men  giving  their  support  to  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  opposing  the  exclusiveness  of  the  classical  course,  agitation 
for  reform  became  more  articulate.®  The  pressme  for  curricular  changes 
Anally  compelled  some  colleges  to  look  for  a solution,  and  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a number  of  colleges  introduced  so- 
called  scientific  or  parallel  courses  in  which  the  modern  languages  took 
the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the.  fact  that  these  courses  did  not 
lead  to  the  A.B.  degree  left  a mark  of  inferiority  upon  them. 

The  classical  course  and  the  ancient  languages  lost  none  of  their 
prestige  during  this  period  of  experimentation.  Due  to  poor  instruction, 
lack  of  funds,  and  difficulties  in  organizaticm,  the  results  in  the  newly 
established  courses  often  only  reaffirmed  the  opinion  of  those  who  claimed 
si^erior  values  for  the  traditional  course.  Yet,  the  great  number  of  at- 
tempted revisions  indicated  such  a far  spread  dissatisfaction  wi^  exist- 
ing methods  in  higher  education  that  the  need  for  a clarification  of  the 
objectives  and  advantages  of  classical  education  became  urgent! 

The  opportunity  for  such  a clarification  arrived  when  George  Ticknor, 
inspired  by  his  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  university  life 
in  Europe,  attempted  to  revise  the  educational  program  of  Harvard 
and  exposed,  in  the  course  of  his  activities,  the  great  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  of  the  traditional  American  college.  Ticknor  had  come  to 
Harvard  late  in  1819  as  professor  of  modem  languages  and  had  soon 
thereafter  become  aware  of  some  weaknesses  in  the  Harvard  system: 

In  about  a year  and  a half,  I began  to  find  out  that  there  was  much  idleness 
and  dissipation  in  college,  of  which  the  resident  teachers  were  ignorant,  and  I 
began  to  feel  that  $2000  per  annum  were  spent  nominally  to  teach  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literatures,  when  in  fact  no  such  thing  was  done.^ 

These  first  observations  led  Ticknor  to  a closer  examination  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Harvard  and  similar  institutions,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  his  Remarks  in  1825.  Although  Ticknor  had  set 
out  to  discuss  in  his  publication  the  validity  of  some  changes  which 
Harvard  had  nominally  adopted,  his  observations  had  such  general  ap- 
plication that  they  attained  the  character  of  a severe  criticism  of  the 
methods  and  results  in  American  higher  education.  Ticknor  argued  that 
neither  the  practices  in  teaching  and  examining,  nor  the  limitations  in 
subjects,  nor  the  standards  of  discipline  and  morale  could  produce  a high, 
degree  of  scholarship.  He  recommended  a wider  choice  of  subjects,  more 
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freedom  of  election,  and  a method  which  could  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  individual  rate  of  progress.  Since  the  classical  course 
placed  much  importance  upon  thorough  instruction  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Ticknor  frequently  dwelt  upon  that  phase  of  instruction.  The 
severity  of  his  estimate  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  quotation: 

Who,  in  this  country,  by  means  here  offered  him,  has  been  enabled  to  make  him- 
self a good  Greek  scholar?  Who  has  been  taught  thoroughly  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  Latin?  Nay,  who  has  been  taught  anything  at  our  colleges  with  the  thorough- 
ness that  will  enable  him  to  go  safely  and  directly  onward  to  distinction  in  the 
department  he  has  thus  entered  without  returning  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  for 
his  success?  ® 

In  this  manner,  Ticknor  accused  the  colleges  of  having  failed  to 
fulfill  their  function  properly.  He  added  a note  of  warning  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  then  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  education: 

Our  high  places  for  education  may  easily  accommodate  themselves  more  wisely 
to  Ae^  spirit  and  wants  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  . . . New  institutions  are 
springing  up,  which,  in  the  flexibility  of  dieir  youth,  will  easily  take  the  forms 
that  arc  required  of  them,  while  the  older  establishments,  if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  grow  harder  and  harder  in  their  ancient  habits  and  systems  will  find  . . . that 
they  will  be  only  the  first  victims  of  the  spirit  of  improvement.® 

With  the  nominal  endorsement  which  Harvard  had  given  to  Ticknor’s 
views,  this  criticism  of  the  traditional  college  course  carried  considerable 
weight  and  became  a challenge  serious  enough  to  force  the  conservative 
educators  to  defend  tteir  position. 

The  strongest  reaction  came  from  Yale  College  which,  in  1827,  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  revising  the  cur- 
riculum. In  a lengthy  report,  repudiating  Ticknor’s  accusations  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  recommendations,  the  committee-expounded  elaborately 
the  principles  of  a classical  education  and  upheld  the  value  and  necessity 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  arguments  on  which  the  writers  of 
this  report  based  their  decision  appear  clearly  in  the  part  dealing  with 
the  position  of  ancient  languages  in  education.  According  to  the  Yale 
report,  the  study  of  the  classics  “lays  the  foundation  of  correct  taste,” 
and  “forms  the  most  effectual  discipline  of  the  mental  faculti^,”  and 
“forms  the  best  preparation  for  professional  study.”  The  writers  of  this 
report  claimed  that  because  of  these  qualities  the  ancient  languages  were 
best  suited  for 'a  liberal  education  and  should  be  retained  as  the  center 
of  the  educational  program.  Modem  languages  by  comparison  seemed 
to  offer  infinitely  less: 

The  student  who  has  limited  himsdf  to  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  is  very  im- 
perfectly prepared  to  commence  a course  for  either  divinity  or  law.  He  knows  less 
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^ country  than  if  he  had  been  educated  in  the  old 
method;  the  faculties  of  his  mind  have  been  brought  into  less  vigorous  exercised 

The  report,  however,  did  not  ignore  entirely  the  claims  of  the  modem 
languages,  but  “they  should  be  studied  in  that  way  which  leads  most 
^ectly  to  a thorough  understanding  of  it ; and  this  way  lies  through  the 
literature  of  the  ancients.”  Modern  languages  should  be  studied  as  an 
accomplishment  rather  than  as  a necessary  acquisition.  Furthermore,  the 
report  expressed  the  fear  that  a course  based  on  the  modem  languages 
would  attract  top  many  students  who  wished  to  avoid  the  more  PTarting 
work  of  the  classical  course  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  college  woiUd 
b^me  a means  of  lowering  the  standards  of  learning.  But  the  fact  that 
the  writers  of  this  report  speak  of  “parents  who  do  not  wish  their  sons 
to  ^udy  what  seems  to  them  of  so  little  use”  and  admit  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  will  ^ of  more  direct  benefit  to  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher 
^n  to  those  entering  other  professions,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  must 
have  felt  themselves  somewhat  on  the  defensive. 

This  report  was,  no  doubt,  by  the  force  of  its  arguments  and  the 
sphere  of  Yale’s  influence,  a most  effectual  factor  in  preserving  and 
mmntaim*ng  the  prestige  of  the  classical  languages  and  the  traditional 
.college  course.  But  the  very  nature  and  existence  of  the  report  reveals 
how  serious  and  challenging  the  demands  for  reform  had  become.  The 
desire  to  justify  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the  classics  prompted 
also  the  American  Educational  Society  to  take  up  the  question  of  re- 
quiring candidates  for  the  ministry  to  study  the  classics.  By  the  request 
of  riie  society.  Professor  M.  Stuart  published  his  views  on  the  questior 
which,  in  essence,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  Yale  report.  C^inions 
like  these,  reasserting  the  superior  value  of  the  classics,  made  it  difficult 
to  dislodge  the  ancient  languages  from  their  dominant  position  and  dis- 
credited the  claims  of  the  modem  languages. 

A few  other  circumstances  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
prejudice  against  the  teaching  of  modem  lang[uages  deserve  attention. 
Handschin  beUeves  that  the  influx  of  French  free  thought,  whidi  had 
flooded  the  states,  as  a result  of  the  teachings  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  and 
Volney,  may  have  brought  about  some  opposition  to  the  French  lan- 
guage.* This  seems  more  than  likely  when  one  reads  what  a Harvard 
professor,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had  to  say  about  France : 

Behold  France  converted  by  [the  effects  of  infidel  plulosophy]  into  one  great 
theatre  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  of  cruelty  and  ferocity,  of  robbery  and  piracy, 
of  Anarchy  and  despotismi  of  fornication  and  adultciyi  and  of  course  reduced  to  a 
state  of  unspeakable  degradation  and  misery.® 

Certain  theologians,  according  to  Stuart,  also  looked  upon  the  study  of 
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the  German  language  with  much  distrust.  Concerning  his  experience 
with  the  study  of  German,  at  about  1820,  he  wrote: 

It  was  said,  among  other  things,  that  none  but  the  Unitarians  of  Boston  studied 
German,  and  this  of  itself  was  evidence  enough  that  it  must  be  fraught  with  evil. 
. . . Like  Uie  inost  conspicuous  actors  in  the  “Auto  da  Fe,”  I carried  my  own 
condemnation  with  mej  and  this  was  the  label  that  was  tacked  on  to  me  and  hung 
out — German  Study.^® 

The  various  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  modem  langiiag^s, 
combined  with  the  traditional  respect  for  classical  learning  checked  the 
modest  progress  which  the  modem  languages  had  made  due  to  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Ticknor.  The  inferiority  of  the 
modem  languages  and  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  languages  seemed 
a proven  fact  and,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  question  of  foreign 
language  study  remained  settled  in  favor  of  the  ancient  languages.  Cbn- 
ditions  in  various  colleges  show  the  success  of  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
classical  principle  in  education.  Most  colleges  allowed  only  a very  lim- 
ited time  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  it  was  often  optional 
rather  than  required.  Also  at  Harvard,  the  efforts  of  George  Ticknor 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  in  1835  he  decided  to  resign.  Greater 
pressure  and  more  convincing  evidence  were  needed  before  the  con- 
servatives would  recognize  the  necessity  of  revisions. 

Progress  of  Reform:  In  the  developments  outlined  so  far,  the  ac- 
companying circumstances  such  as  the  close  coimection  between  school 
and  church,  the  relatively  small  degree  of  competition,  and  the  stability 
and  religious  character  of  social  life  weighed  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
classical  tradition.  During  the  second  half  of  the  century  these  circum- 
stance changed  decisively.  Social  problems,  and  the  growth  of  secular 
and  scientific  thought,  bred  new  interests  which  were  alien  to  the  interests 
pursued  in  schools  and  colleges.  Furthermore,  the  achievements  of  Euro- 
pean universities^  German  in  particular,  made,  by  contrast,  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  prevailing  American  system  more  apparent  and  thus 
constituted  a compelling  argument  for  revision.  The  force  of  these  cir- 
cumstances and  their  effect  upon  foreign  language  study  show  clearly  in 
the  experience  of  President  Barnard.  While  professor  at  the  University 
of  ^abama  and  later  at  the  University  , of  Mississippi,  Barnard  took  an 
active  part  in  defending  the  classical  curriculum.  In  a speech  given  in 
18SS,  he  considered  the  following  principles  as  fundamental  for  a college 
curriculum: 

1.  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  number  and  variety  of  studies  properly 
^sdplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each,  which  is  necessary  to  an  adequately  thorough) 
intellectual  training.  In  the  choice  of  these,  the  question,  how  far  they  are  prac- 
tical, is  to  be  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 
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2.  It  ^ould  not  embrace  a greater  amount  than  can  be  well  and  completd^ 
mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is  spread. 

3.  The  foregoing  conditions  being  fulfilled,  it  may  embrace  other  studies, 
chosen  simply  because  of  their  value  as  subjects  of  knowledge.^^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  guiding  principles  Barnard  thought  it  best  to 
reject  entirely  from  the  regular  course  of  study  all  subjects  which  were 
taught  primarily  for  their  practical  value,  as  long  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  a college  education  or  to  in- 
crease the  requirements  for  admission.  He  recommended,  therefore,  that 
modern  languages  be  omitted  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  “eminently 
disciplinary  and  inestimably  valuable  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.” 

Later,  as  president  of  Mississippi  and  Columbia,  Barnard  must  have 
felt  the  urgent  need  for  reform.  In  1866,  in  an  address  before  the  uni- 
versity convocation  at  Cblumbia,  he  reaffirmed  his  high  esteem  for  the 
ancient  learning,  but  admitted  that  the  time  had  come  when  learning 
must  abandon  its  dalms  to  an  absolute  monopoly  of  educatioii.“  He 
e^ressed  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  traditional  s}stem  of  education 
in  opening  to  the  students  the  intellectual  treasures  which  are  locked  up 
in  the  l^guages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As  measures  of  refomi,  he  advised 
a substitution  of  modem'  languages  for  the  ancient  languages  in  the 
preparatory  cour^  and  a postponement  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
until  college.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  address  tligt  Barnard 
realized  that  his  proposal  would  be  considered  as  dangerous  heresy  by 
the  champions  of  classical  scholarship.  When,  at  about  this  time.  Har- 
vard put  French  and  German  into  the  required  curriculum  and  made 
Greek  and  Latin  electives,  and  new  colleges  with  a progressive  cur- 
riculum, such  as  Cornell  and  Michigan,  became  more  prominent,  Barnard 
thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  elective  system. 

In  the  language  controversy  at  this  period,  the  opposing  sides  are 
well  represented  by  Cornel^  and  Y^lp.  President  A.  D.  White  nf  Cornell 
stated: 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a reason  why  a man  should  be  made  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
for  good  studies  in  Cicero  and  Tacitus  and  Thucydides  and  Sophocles  which  does 
not  equally  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  distinction  for  good  studies  in 
Montesquieu  and  Corneille,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Dante  and  CTiat.*- 
speare.i* 

He  took  the  position  that,  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  culture,  the 
study  of  French  and  German  classics  is  as  efficient  as  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  an  equivalent  knowledge  of  either  of  the  two  should 
lead  to  the  same  college  honors. 

Professor  Noah  Porter  of  Yale  College,  later  Yale’s  president,  took 
up  the  challenge  in  his  ardcle  “The  American  Colleges  and  the  Amenq^ 
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Public.”  On  the  ground  that  language  is  ''thou^t  made  visible”  and 
that  most  of  the  intellectual  relations  of  either  things  or  thought  can 
only  be  discerned  by  an  attention  to,  and  J^prdiension  of,  the  relation 
of  words,  he  contended  that  language  study  is  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  He  gave  decided  preference  to  the  ancient  languages 
not  because  diey  are  the  root  of  all  modem  litnature  and  modem  lan- 
guages, not  because  the  terminology  of  modem  science  has  been  derived 
from  these  languages,  not  because  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament f but  because  modem  languages  and  modem  literature 
can  only  conv^  modem  thought — thought  with  which  the  student  is 
conversant— whereas  the  ancient  languages  and  their  literature  acquaint 
the  student  with  a world  which  is  different  horn  the  modem  period. 
He  claimed  that  the  student  will  profit  more  by  the  contrast  between  the 
seif-cultured  pagan  and  the  self-denying  Christian,  between  the  idolater 
of  a country  and  state  and  the  worshipper  of  the  Father  and  the  Re- 
deemer, than  by  increasing  his  knowledge  of  modem  thought  Porter 
conceded  that  modem  languages  had  become  indi^osable  for  the  scholar, 
but  he  believed  that  most  schools  had  provided  for  that  necesmty  by 
giving  instruction  in  either  the  r^;ular  or  the  optional  course. 

It  would  be  repetitious  to  describe  in  detail  the  many  articles  and 
addresses  which  defended  or  attacked  the  dassics.^*^  As  far  as  modem 
languages  were  concerned,  the  main  point  at  issue  stands  out  dearty  in 
the  controversy  between  White  and  Porter.  White  accepted  modem  lan- 
guages as  of  equal  value  with  the  ancient  languages.  Porter  conceded 
them  a certain  utilitarian  value  but  otheiwise  considered  th^  inferior. 
The  question,  consequently,  was  no  longer  whether  modem  languages 
should  be  taught,  but  wheAer  modem  languages  could  be  accepted  on  a 
parity  with  the  ancient  languages.  In  his  address,  '^What  is  a Liberal 
\ - Education  ?”  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  took  a firm  stand  on 
this  question: 

The  next  subjects  for  which  I chum  a position  of  academic  equality  with  Gredc, 
Latin,  and  mathematics  axe  Fiendi  and  German.  This 'claim  rests  not  on  the 
usefulness  of  these  languages  to  couriers,  tourists,  commercial  txavders,  and  not 
on  their  merit  as  languages,  but  on  the  magnitude  and  worth  of  their,  literatures, 
and  the  unquestionable  fact  that  facility  in  reading  these  languages  is  absolutely 

indiq)ensable  to^  a scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  department  of  studies I 

urge^  no  utilitarian  argument,  but  rest  the  claims  of  French  and  German  for 
admission  to  complete  academic  equality  on  the  copiousness  and  merit  of  the 
Uteratures  and  the  indispensableness  of  the  language  to  all  schplars.^* 

The  frequent  attacks  that  were  aimed  at  Eliot  and  his  opinion  added 
. little  of  new  value,  but  they  show  to  what  tensity  the  controversy  had 
risen.^^ 
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The  increasing  recognition  which  the  modon  languages  found  can 
be  gauged  by  the  ‘‘Fetish  Controversy.”  C.  F.  Adams,  in  his  ^4  College 
Fetich,  after  pointing  out  how  little  his  ancestors  and  he  himself  had 
benefited  by  devoting  the  better  part  of  their  school  training  to  the 
ancient  languages,  wrote:  “Whether  viewed  as  a thing  of  use,  as  an  ac- 
complishment, as  a sotirce  of  pleasure,  or  as  mental  training,  I would 
rather,  myself,  be  familiar  wi&  the  German  tongue  and  its  literature 
than  be  equally  familiar  with  Greek.”  H.  Chamberlain,  in  his  Not 
a “College  Fetish^*  disagreed  with  Adams’  estimate  of  the  ancient  1m- 
guages  and  the  Greek  in  particular,  but  he  admitted  that  “the  literatures 
of  France  and  .Germany  have  a value  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
that  the  modem  languages  are  apt  to  be  under-valued  . . . and  that 
more  ^ce  can  be  allowed  them  without  injury  to  the  classical  course.”^* 
Varying  somewhat  in  specific  emphasis,  the  supporters  of  the  modem 
languages,  in  general,  maintained  that  modem  languages  could  or  should 
be  studied  not  merely  as  the  handmaid  of  science,  but  that  they  could  ~ 
and  must  be  studied  on  their  own  merit  With  prominent  educators  such 
as  White  of  Cornell,  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins^ 
advocating  the  study  of  modem  languages  in  a vigorous  way,  the  tide 
was  definitdy  changing.  Even  Yale,  which  so  far  had  remained  rather 
conservative,  decided,  in  1885,  to  require  French  and  German  for  ad- 
mission and  prescribed  the  study  of  these  language  for  the  sophomores 
and  two  years  later  for  the  freshmen  also.  In  many  other  colleges  the 
I ^ modem  languages  made  similar  progress  and,  as  Professor  Brandt  of  ~ 
Hamilton  Collie  wrote  in  1888,  “The  conflict  that  has  taken  place  is 
abating.”*^ 

I The  question,  however,  was  not  entirely  settled.  In  many  instgnr^ 

the  smaller  coll^^  refused  to  acc^t  the  modem  languages  as  full  substi- 
I . tutes  for  Greek  or  Latin  in  either  the  entrance  or  the  graduation  require- 

\\  ments.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  Collie  adhered  to  this  conservative 

! position.  In  his  inaugural  address  of  1886,  he  stated  that  he  would  wait 

I for  more  emphatic  demands  before*  he  would  grant  the  A.B.  degree  to 

; " any  man  who  had  not  studied  Greek  and  Latin.^ 

; The  influence  of  Harvard,  Johns  H(^kins,  and  other  prominent  uni- 

^ versifies  which  had  accqrted  modem  languages  on  a more  equal  Hagig 

altered  this  situation  gradually.  Also,  the  activities  of  the  Modem  Lan-  - 
guage  ^odation  helped  much  in  establishing  the  modem  languages  as 
a regiil^  part  of  the  preparatory  school  program  and  thereby  exerted 
a condderable  pressure  upon  thfe  conservative  colleges.  In  numerous 
articles,  modem  language  teachers  argued  for  equality  or  even  recom- 
mended  that  the  study  of  the  modem  language  should  precede  that  of 
i the  andent  languages.**  The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
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Century  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  had  met  with  success.  Thus, 
S.  G.  Ashmore,  professor  of  Latin  in  Union  College,  contemplating  the 
developments  of  the  last  century,  wrote:  “In  view  of  the  general  situa- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  Latin  and  Greek  have  any  right  at  all 
to  a place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  what  that  place  may  be,  if  any 

exist.”  24 

Conclusion:  For  many  years  modem  languages  along  with  other 
newcomers  held  a prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Institutions,  however,  are  static  by  nature  and  tend  to  gain 
easily  in  their  formal  aspects  at  the  expense  of  their  functional  qualities. 
TOenever  this  tendency  asserts  itself  too  strongly  in  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  form  and  content  of  the  courses  become  formalized,  the 
whole  educational  process  loses  in  effectiveness,  and  will  provoke  criticism 
and  give  cause  for  changes.  It  was  such  a situation  that  contributed 
much  to  the  decline  of  the  classical  course  and  made  the  changes 
occi^ed  not  only  possible  but  necessary.  Today,  when  hostile  forces 
a^ail  language  study  and  other  liberal  arts  subjects  and  reproach  them 
with  being  ^relevant  or  even  obstructive  to  the  salient  interests  of  our 
times,  we  have  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  same  tendency  has  not 
again  reached  dangerous  proportions  which  m^t  be  counteracted.  The 
move  to  shorten  the  liberal  arts  course,  the  wider  adoption  of  compre- 
hensive examinations,  even  the  war-bom  measure  of  acceleration,  and 
many  other  less  publicized  plans  and  revisions,  indicate  a dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevailing  methods  and  standards  and  a willingness  to  experi- 
ment with  new  ones. 

In  language  study  the  concern  of  the  teacher  over  decreasing  en- 
rollments, meager  accomplishments,  and  general  indifference  toward  the 
subject  proves  sufficiently  that  the  traditional  requirement  of.  two  or  three 
years  of  language  study  ha^  net  achieved  satisfactory  results.  If  we 
consider  the  requirement  soun^  in  itself  and  wish  to  maintain  it,  the 
achievements  must  be  such  as  to  warrant  its  existence.  This  means  that 
language  study,  if  required,  must  lead  to  a useable  skill  and  not  only 
to  course  attendance.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  gravest  weakness  here 
lies  in  oin  instructional  facilities,  for  much  effort  and  thought  have  been 
spent  to  improve  our  methods  and  to  free  our  instruction  of  unnecessary 
bulk  by  streamlining  our  grammars,  grading  our  texts,  compiling  idiom 
and  frequency  lists,  etc.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  these  improvements  when  we  operate  under  a system  of  requirements 
which,  through  abuse  and  niisplaced  economy,  has  lost  its  vitality  and  has 
become  more  formal  than  functional.  These  traditional  requirements 
with  their  standards  of  credit  hours  and  grades  have  unfortunately  de- 
veloped into  a system  qf  time  serving  which  makes  it  possible  to  cir- 
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cumvent  the  objective  of  the  requirement  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  no 
longer  offer  a strong  challenge  or  incentive  to  the  average  student.  It 
would  be  futile  to  clamor  for  an  expansion  of  the  time  limit.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  more  desirable  to  abandon  the  time  limit  completely 
and  replace  it  by  requirements  of  proficiency  which  will  justly  demand 
more  time  of  the  slow  and  dilatory  student  than  of  the  able  and  indus- 
trious one.  ’ 
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A Review  of  President  ElioYs  Report  on  Elective  Studies  (New  York,  1886)* 
W^^^^lChamberlain,  “The  ElecUve  Policy,”  New  Englander  (May,  1886), 


18.  C.  F.  Adams,  A College  Fetich  (Boston:  Lee  & Shepherd,  1883),  page  37. 

19.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  Not  a **College  Fetish”  (Boston:  Willard  SmaU, 
1884),  pp.  46  f. 

Gilman  expressed  his  support  for  the  modem  languages  in  “Is  It 
Worth-while  to  Uphold  Any  Longer  the  Idea  of  A Liberal  Education?”  Educa- 
Uomd  Review,  HI  (1892),  p.  117. 

C.  G.  Brandt,  Should  the  Elements  of  French  and  German  Be  Required 
for  Adtmsswn  to  AU  Colleges?  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  26th  Con- 
vocation, 1888. 


Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  William  De 
Witt  Hyde  as  President  of  Bowdoim  College  (Brunswick,  Maine,  1886),  pp  22-41 
- 23.  i^oi^  such  articles  are:  (a)  E.  S.  Joynes,  The  PosUion  of  Modem  Lan- 

gmges  m Higher  Education  (Nat.  Ed.  AssodaUon,  1876),  reprinted  by  the 
M.LA^  1887;  (b)  J.  K.  Newton,  A Plea  for  a Liberal  Education  (Modem  Lan- 

Modem  Languages  in  Education  (Syra- 
cuse,  1886) ; (d)  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  op.  cit. 

24.  S.  G.  Ashmore,  TAe  Classics  and  Modern  Training  (New  York:  Putnam 
1905),  p.  2.  ^ . 


GEORGE  TICKNOR 

Henry  Grato?an  Doym 
The  George  Washington  University 

[Fro  ■ MU,  XXH,  1,  Oct.  1937.  Abridged  by  permission  of  the  author.! 

As  an  American  student  in  Europe,  as  a representative  of  the  best 
in  American  culture  in  contact  with  European  leaders,  as  one  of  our  first 
scholars  of  international  reputation  in  the  modem  humanities,  as  our  first 
great  Hispanist,  as  a progressive  college  professor,  as  a friend  of  popular 
Question,  and  as  an  advocate  and  worker  for  the  development  of  public 
libraries,  (Jeorge  Ticknor  was  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his  generation. 
In  some  instances  he  was  too  far  in  advance,  notably  in  the  reforms  in 
teaching  which  he  was  responsible  for  introducing  into  Harvard  College, 
at  least  one  of  which,  known  as  ^^sectioning  students  by  ability,”  has 
been  regarded  as  novel  and  revolutionary  even  in  our  own  times.  His 
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ideas  on  the  teadiing  of  modern  foreign  languages,  especially,  are  amaz- 
ingly in  accord  with  the  views  of  many  teachers  of  the  present  day. 

George  Ticknor  was  bom  in  Boston  on  August  1,  1791  and  died  there 
on  January  26,  1871.  Of  his  long  life  of  nearly  eighty  years  only  eleven 
years,  exclusive  of  occasional  trips  and  vacations,  were  spent  elsewhere — 
two  years  at  Dartmouth  College  and  nine  years  in  Europe.  Of  his  Euro- 
pean trips,  the  first,  181S-19,  was  devoted  to  study  and  travel,  at  first 
for  general  education  purposes  and  after  1816  in  definite  preparation 
for  the  Smith  Professorship  at  Harvard.  Seventeen  months  of  this  period 
were  spent  at  Gottingen.  The  second  European  journey,  1835-38,  was' 
undertaken  following  the  death  of  his  little  son  and  his  resignation  of  the 
Harvard  professorship.  His  third  visit  to  Europe,  1856-57,  was  largely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ticknor’s  acceptance  in  1816  of  the  newly  established  Smith  Profes- 
sorship of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures  ^ at  Har- 
vard gave  a definite  object  to  his  studies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spent 
much  time  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  He  realized  that  he  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  get  at  the  original  materials  for  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  did  so  with  all  the  directness  of  a consecrated 
soul.  When  he  returned  to  Boston  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Harvard,  he 
was  undoubtedly  adequately  prepared  in  Ws  chosen  fidd — ^indeed,  he 
was  probably  the  only  man  so  broadly  equipped  in  America. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I.  . _ ' - 

I / With  1819  the  preparatoty  phase  of  Ticknor^s  career  ended  and  the 

I active  phase  began.  His  first  task  was  to  organize  the  work  on  which  he 

had  entered.  Out  of  this  developed,  on  the  practical  teaching  side,  his 
theories  on  instraction  in  the  modem  foreign  languages,  which  found 
concrete  expression  in  the  Lecture  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Living  Languages^  delivered  in  1832;  and,  on  the  scholarly  side,  his 
syllabus  ® of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  the  framework  as  it  were 
of  his  later  masterpiece,  his  monumental  History  of  Spanish  Literature.* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  discussing  the  teaching  of  modem  fordgn  languages  Ticknor  proves 
that  he  was  a practical  teacher  as  well  as  a so^nd  theorist,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  the  lAving  Lin- 
guages.  Throu^out  the  Lecture  the  “living”  aspect  of  languages  is 
stressed  again  and  again.  His  first  sentence  is  a confession  of  faith:  “The 
most  important  characteristic  of  a living  language — ^the  attribute  in 
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which  resides  its  essential  power  and  value — ^Is,  that  it  is  a spoken 
one.  . . The  easiest  and  best  method  to  acquire  a language,  he  says, 
is  fdr  students  to  “reside  where  it  is  constantly  spoken,”  and  where  it 
should  be  “the  minister  to  their  hourly  wants,  and  the  medium  of  their 
constant  intercourse” ; but  since  this  is  impossible  except  for  the  few, 
we  must,  “while  still  endeavoring  to  teach  it  as  a living  and  spoken 
language  . . . resort  to  means  somewhat  more  artificial  and  indirect” — 
“the  best  method  within  our  power  at  home.” 

But  “there  is  no  one  mode  of  teaching  languages,”  he  tells  us,  appli- 
cable “to  persons  of  all  the  different  ages  and  different  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion who  present  themselves  to  be  taught.”  Accordingly,  it  is  the  teaser’s 
duty,  and  the  “highest  exercise  of  his  skill,  to  select  from  the  different 
systems  in  use  what  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  whole  class  of 
pupils  submitted  to  his  care.”  Moreover,  he  must  “accommodate  and 
arrange  what  he  has  thus  selected  ...  to  the  individual  capacities,  dis- 
positions, and  wants  of  each.”  Ticknor  does  not  agree  with  those  ex- 
tremists who  believe  that  all  learners  should  acquire  a foreign  language 
as  a child  learns  his  mother-tongue,  for  “it  is  plain,”  he  says,  “that  a 
method  adapted  to  children  seven  or  eight  years  old  would  be  altogether 
unsuited  to  persons  in  the  maturity  of  their  faculties.”  Again  cautioning 
his  hearers  to  remember  that  “nothing  can  be  done  wisely,  which  has  not 
a constant  reference  to  the  different  classes,  ages,  and  characters  of  the 
pupils”  he  presents  a tri-partite  program  of  instruction : first,  for  little 
children;  second,  for  adolescents — ^“those  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  and  seventeen  or  eighteen”;  and  third,  for  “those  who  have 
already  reached  the  full  maturity  of  their  minds.”  And  while  he  advo- 
cates an  oral  approach  and  inductive  teaching  of  grammar  for  the  other 
stages  of  instruction,  these  mature  persons,  whose  “reasoning  faculties 
are  fully  developed,”  will,  he  says,  “choose  to  learn  by  the  analysis  of 
particulars  from  generals,  rather  than  by  the  induction  of  generals  from 
particulars.” 

Emphasis  on  the  living  language  without  making  the  oral  approach 
a fetich ; an  eclectic  method ; frank  acceptance  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils;  techniques  adjusted  to  different  age-levels:  what  could 
be  sounder? 

These  are  only  a few  instances  of  Ticknor’s  educational  good  sense. 
I shall  mention  here  only  one  other,  which  concerns  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. Great  literature,  he  says,  is  written  by  authors  “in  whom  the 
pecuUar  genius  of  their  respective  languages  stands  forth  in  the  boldest 
relief;  those  in  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  temper  and 
character  we  most  prominent;  those,  in  short,  who  come  to  us  fresh 
from  the  feelings  and  attributes  of  the  mass  of  the  people  they  represent 
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and  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought,  idiom,  and  expression  which 
separate  that  people  from  all  others,  and  constitute  them  a distinct  por- 
tion of  mankind.”  It  is  this,  he  says,  that  makes  it  necessary  to  read  them 
in  the  original  rather  than  in  translation — z.  blow  to  a favorite  but  basically 
unsound  idea  of  some  present-day  “educators”  who  themselves  know  no 
foreign  literature.®  “That  such  authors  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  popular  feeUng  and  colloquial  idiom  with  which 
their  minds  have  been  nourished  and  of  which  their  works  are  full,”  he 
adds,  “hardly  needs  to  be  urged  or  made  more  apparent.”  Then  he  proves 
his  case  by  citing  English  authors— Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Chaucer, 
among  others;  Spanish  drama,  the  Spanish  ballads,  and  Don  Quixote;, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Tieck;  La  Fontaine  and  Moli^re;  Dante  and 
Alfieri. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


NOTES 

1.  The  history  of  the  Smith  Professorship  forms  of  course  an  important  part 
of  the  story  of  American  scholarship.  “In  1907  the  Smith  Professorship  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Languages,  one  of  the  outstanding  chairs  at  Ebrvard  and  one 
that  has  enjoyed  great  distinction  in  the  aimals  of  American  sdiolarship  and 
letters,  was  fiUed  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Ford.  This  chair,  established 
in  1816,  had  been  held  by  three  famous  American  men  of  letters:  George  Ticknor, 
from  1819  to  1835;  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  from  1836  to  1854;  and 
James  Russell  Lowell,  from  1854  to  1891  (the  last  five  -years  as  professor 
emeritus).  In  his  And  Gladly  Teach,  Professor  Bliss  Perry  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  filling  of  the  Smith  j^ofessorship  in  1907, 
referring  to  Professor  Ford  as  ‘that  brilliant  young  scholar,  J.  D.  M.  Ford.’ 
Mr.  Ford’s  selection  by  President  Eliot  for  promotion  to  this  important  post  at  so 
early  an  age  gave  rise  to  much  comment  at  the  time;  and  the  intervening  years 
have  only  confirmed  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  Ford’s  character  and  capacity 
by  President  Eliot.”— From  “J.  D.  M.  Ford,”  by  Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  in  the 
Harvard  Tercentenary  Number  of  Hispania,  vol.  xix,  no.  2 (May,  1936), 
pp.  153-162. 

2.  Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  and  Co.,  1833.  Copies  of  the  Lecture  apparently 
are  now  scarce.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  none,  and  the  only  copies  listed  in 
the  “Union  List”  at  the  Library  of  Congress  are  those  in  the  Harvard  University 
Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  There  is  a copy,  I believe,  in  Ae  Cornell  University  Library  also.  There 
must  be  others,  of  course,  which  are  not  included  in  the  “Union  List.” 

3.  Syllabus  of  a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Spanish 
Literature.  Cmnbridge:  Printed  at  the  University  Press,  by  Hilliard  and  Metcalf, 
1823. 

' 4.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  3 vols.,  1849.  (An  English  edition  was 

brought  out  at  the  same  time  in  London  by  John  Munay.)  Second  edition.  New 
York:  -Harper  and  Bros.,  1854.  Third  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Boston: 
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Ticknor  and  Fields,  1863.  Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Boston:  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  1872.  Fifth  edition.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co.,  1879. 

Sixth  edition.  Boston:  Houghton,  MMn  and  Co.,  1891.  Foreign  editions:  Historia 
de  la  Uteratura  espanola.  Traducida  al  castellano,  con  adiciones  y notas  criticas,  por 
p.  Pascual  de  Gayangos  y D.  Enrique  de  Vedia.  Madrid:  Rivadene)u:a,  1851-56. 

(4  vols.)  Histoire  de  la  littirature  esPagnole.  Traduite  de  I’anglais  en  frangais  . . . 
avec  les  notes  et  additions  des  commentateurs  espagnoles  D.  Pascal  de  Gayangos  et 
D.  Henri  de  Vedia,  par  J.-G.  Magnabal.  Paris:  A.  Durand  (Hachette  et  Cie.),  | 

1864-72.  (3  vols.)  Ceschichte  der  schonm  lAterattar  in  Spanien.  Deutsch  mit 
Zusatzen  herausgegeben  von  Nikolaus  Heinrich  Julius.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus,  1867. 

(2  vols.) 

5.  Ibis  fallacy,  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  opponents  of  the  teaching  of  modem 
foreign  languages,  is  usually  bolstered  up,  by  statements  such  as:  “Everything 
wortii  while  in  foreign  literatures  is  available  in  English  translations”;  or,  “Every-  ^ 

thing  of  importance  published  abroad  is  promptly  translated  into  English.”  Similar 
statements,  in  spite  of  their  self-evident  absurdity,  are  solemnly  made  from  time 
to  time  by  “auteorities”  who  apparently  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  either  of 
foreign  literatures  or  of  available  English  translations.  (This  theory,  by  the  way, 
is  refuted  by  the  dean  of  a School  of  Education,  Dean  Raymond  A.  Schwegler  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  in  an  article  in  the  Modern  Language  Journal  for 
October,  1937,  entitled  “A  Psycholo^st  Looks  at  Modem  Foreign  Language 
Teaching.”)  The  handicaps  with  respect  to  the  modem  foreign  languages  of  most 
of  the  authors  of  these  pronouncements  are  paralleled  with  respect  to  the  Classics 
by  Christopher  North’s  “Etirick  Shepherd”  in  the  Nodes  Antbrosianae.  “I  cahna 
read  Greek,”  said  the  Shepherd,  **except  in  a Latin  translation  done  into  English.^*  ] 

1 


THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
/ ASSOCIATION 

Charles  H.  Hakdschin 

Miami  University 

■ [From  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  191.1, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  3.] 


(pp.  40-43)  The  need  of  an  organization  for  teachers  of  the  modern 
languages  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  began  to  be  felt  in  the  seven- 
ties. ...  Up  to  1883,  when  the  Modem  Language  Association  was  or- 
ganized, many  of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  had  been  members 
of  the  American  Philological  Association.  However,  there  was  a growing 
feeling  that  this  organization  did  not  meet  their  needs. 
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There  were  several  signs  of  the  times  which  encouraged  the  modern 
language  men,  among  them  Prof.  Joynes’s  paper  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  ...  and  the  celebrated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  at  the  Harvard  conmencement  in 
1883,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  fetich  of  Greek  in  om  schools. 

At  the  instance  of  certain  professors  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a 
call  for  a meeting  of  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  was  issued,  to  be 
held  at  Columbia  University,  at  iLe  Christmas  season  1883.  Thirty-tw(^ 
men  attended  the  meeting,  organized  the  Modem  Language  As^ation 
of  America,  read  papers,  and  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  instruction  of  modem  languages  in  American  colleges.  The 
object  of  this  organization  is,  as  the  constitution  states,  “the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  their  literatures.”  The  Ms- 
torian  of  the  association  recounts  the  various  dangers  and  tests  which 
the  organbation  passed  through  in  its  early  years, ^ as  follows:  The 
foreign  fencing  master  and  dancing  master  (i.e.  the  ubiquitous,  un- 
scholarly  native  teacher  who  taught  the  languages  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment) ; the  natural  scientists,  who  wished  to  make  of  modem  lan- 
guage a handmaid  to  natural  science ; the  advocates  of  catchy  methods 
of  instmction  ; and  the  extreme  philological  tendency. 

However,  the  association  flourished  and  became  a powerful  influence 
in  American  education.  If  it  is  tme  that  “the  chief  change  in  the  last 
40  years  in  our  educational  system  has  been  the  ever-growing  importance 
of  modem  language  teaching,”  ^ then  the  importance  of  the 'Modem 
Language  Association  is  inestimable.  And  if  the  statement  must  needs 
be  modified,  the  association  nevertheless  is  of  national  importance  and 
one  of  the  great  factors  educationally  in  the  United  States. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  first  notable  labor  of  the  associatic  "»  was  to  collect  in  two  com- 
prehensive reports  data  on  “The  present  condition  of  instruction  in 
modem  languages  in  American  colleges”  in  1884.  This  investigation, 
which  extended  to  the  whole  country,  excepting  the  South,  was  the  first 
of  its  kind.  ... 

Another  important  report  ® was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  association 
in  1884.  It  shows  that  the  modem  lan^ges  received  but  scant  attention 
in  the  colleges  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War.  . . . 

The  labors  of  the  association,  and  they  were  manifold,  are  recorded 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Publications.*  They  include  discussions  oif  pedagogi- 
cal subjects  as  well  as  scholarly  treatises.  As  a supplement  to  the  work 
of  the  association.  Modern  L^guage  Notes  was  founded  by  Prof. 
EUiott.® 
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NOTES 

1.  Modem  Language  Association.  Proceedings,  1903,  pp.  xii  ff. 

2.  im,,  1901,  pp.  77  £ 

3.  Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes. 

4.  Quarterly,  Cambridge,  1884  to  date. 

5.  Baltimore,  1886  to  date. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  TWELVE 

Calvin  Thomas,  et  cH, 

Columbia  University 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Tvielve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1900.  Submitted  at  a meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  Dec.  1898  at  Charlottesville,  Va.3 


(pp.  1-6)  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
grew  out  of  a request  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a better  regulation 
of  secondary  instruction  in  the  subjects  usually  required  for  admission 
to  American  colleges.  In  pursuing  this  laudable  undertaking  the  National 
Educational  Association  very  properly  saw  fit  to  ask  for  the  advice  of 
various  professional  bodies,  our  own  among  the  number.  In  particular; 
it  was  desired  that  we  draw  up  model  pr^eparatory  courses  in  French 
and  German  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  practical  man- 
agement of  these  courses.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
both  branches  of  this  association  at  the  sessions  of  1896,  and  we  were 
asked  to  take  appropriate  action.  As  the  business  appeared  to  be  of  very 
great  importance,  it  was  thought  best  to  turn  it  over  to  a large  com- 
mittee having  a somewhat  general  mandate  to  investigate  and  report. 
The  resolution  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  reads  as 
follows: 

That  a committee  of  twelve  be  appointed:  (a)  To  consider  the  position  of  the 
modem  languages  in  secondary  education;  (b)  to  examine  into  and  make  recom- 
mendations upon  methods  of  instruction,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  such  other 
questions  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  require  con- 
sideration. 
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That  this  committee  shall  consist  of  the  present  president  of  the  association, 

Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  as  chairman,  and  eleven  other  members  of  the  association, 
to  be.  named  by  him.  I 

That  the  association  hereby  refers  to  this  committee  the  request  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  cooperation  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  committee  was  made  up  early  in 
the  year  1897,  and  began  its  work  by  preparing  a circular,  which  was 
sent  out  to  some  2,500  teachers.  The  object  of  the  circular  was  to  obtain 
information  with  regard  to  the  present  status  of  secondary  instruction  in 
French  and,  German  in  the  country  at  large,  and  also  to  ehdt  opinions 
with  respect  to  a number  of  more  or  less  debatable  questions  whidi,  as 
was  thought,  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  the  committee’s 
deliberations.  Several  hundred  replies  were  received  and  collated,  and  the 
information  thus  obtained  was  laid  before  the  committee  at  a session 
held  in  Philadelphia  one  year  ago.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise  to 
cumber  this  report,  which  will  be  long  enough  at  the  best,  with  a de- 
tailed recital  of  these  statistics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  taken  as  a whole, 
they  give  us  a picture  of  somewhat  chaotic  and  bewildering  conditions. 

Under  various  names  our  secondary  schools  have  a lar^  number  of 
courses  in  which  French  and  German  figure  as  prominent  or  as  subordi- 
nate subjects  of  instruction;  courses  of  one,  two,  three  and  four  or  more 
years ; coumes  providing  for  two,  three,  f6ur,  or  five  recitations  a week, 
and  for  .recitation  periods  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  And 
^ ' when  we  come  to  the  colleges  and  higher  scientific  schools  the  require- 
' ments  for  admission  are  hardly  less  multifarious.  Various  bachdors’ 

degrees  are  conferred,  and  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  these  ; 

degrees  French  and  German  figure  variously,  according  as  to  the  modem 
language  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  classical 
preparatory  course,  or  in  place  of  Greek,  or  as  the  main  linguistic  study. 

Some  of  the  colleges  have  also  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  require- 
[ ment,  with  options  variously  managed. 

I Upon  surveying  the  intricate  problem  thus  presented,  the  inembers 

I of  the  committee  perceived  at  once  that  any  report  which  thqr  might 

I make,  if  it  was  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  adapted,  so  far  as  is  prac- 

ticable, to  the  conditions  as  they  are.  It  was  not  for  us  to  recommend 
radical  changes  in  the  American  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which  has 
grown  up  in  a natural  way  and ymust  work  out  its  own  destiny.  It  was 
not  for  us  to  attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  various  competing  courses' 
is  the  best  course,  or  to  antagonize  any  particular  study.  Nor  could  we 
( assume  to  dictate  to  the  colleges  just  how  much  knowledge  of  French 

I or  German,  or  both,  they  shall  demand  for  admission  to  this,  that,  or 
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the  other  undergraduate  course.  The  colleges  would  certainly  not  con- 
sent to  any  surrender  of  their  liberty  to  regulate  their  requir^ents  in 
their  own  way.  Most  important  of  all,  it  was  not  for  us  to  propose  any 
arrsmg^ents  which  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  secondary  instruction 
in  Ptench  and  German  ensts  only  for  the  sake  of  preparation  for  collie. 
The  great  majority  of  those  studying  the  modem  languages  do  not  go  to 
college  at  aU.  Our  secondary  education  must  be  recognized  as  having  its 
own. function,  its  own  aims  and  ideals.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  schools 
" those  who  are  preparing  for  college  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes 
with  Aose  who  are  not  preparing  for  college.  And  this  must  always  be 
so.  Th^  considerations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  proper*  line  for  the 
committee  to  ptursue  was  as  follows : 

To  describe  a certain  number  of  grades  of  preparatory  instruction, . 
rorresponding  to  courses  of  different  length;  to  define  these  grades,  as 
clearly  as  possible  in  terms  of  time  and  work  and  aim,  and  to  make 
a few  practical  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
instruction— recommendations  having  as  their  sole  object  the  educational 
benefit  of  the  pupil.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  naturally  of  the  ' 
opinion  that  the  study  of  a modem  language  in  school  has  a distinct 
educational  value  of  its  own.  The  teacher’s  problem  is  to  realize  this 
value  from  the  study.  Whether  the  learner  is  going  to  coUe^  or  not 
makes  no  difference,  save  as  this  consideration  affects  the  mnount  of 
time  he  can  devote  to  the  modem  language  while  preparing  himself  in  the 
other  necessary  subjects.  If  such  courses  could  be  uri^y  drawn  up,  and 
if  then  th^r  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  country  upon  the  combined 
authority  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  and  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  them  soon  to 
become  the  national  norm  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages. It  also  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  colleges  will  be  not 
only  willing  but  glad  to  adq)t  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements 
in  terms  of  the  national  grades.  Such  a mutual  understanding  between 
the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  should  do  much  to  bring  a de- 
finitely understood  order  out  of  our  existing  chaos. 

Having  come  a year  ago  to  this  general  condusion  as  to  what  could 
and  should  be  done,  the  committee  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
submit  a satisfactory  final  report  at  the  Philaddphia  meeting.  There  were 
various  matters  that  required  further  study.  First,  there  was  the  question 
as  to  how  many  grades  were  really  needed— whether  two,  or  three,  or 
more.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  French  and  Gernian  in  the  lower 
school  grades.  This  subject,  it  is  tme,  had  not  been  expressly  committed 
to  us ; but  it  was  known  that- many  private  schools,  and  not  a few  of  our 
best  public  schools,  already  provide  instruction  in  French  or  German  in 
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grades  below  the  high  school.  It  was  also  known  that  many  good  teachers 
strongly  advocate  this  idea.  But  if  it  is  wise  to  begin  a modem  langu^e 
some  time  before  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  if  this  practice  is  to  be 
extended  and  to  become  more  and  more  a part  of  our  national  system,' it 
is  evident  that  the  modem-language  work  of  the  secondary  schools  must 
. be  more  or  less  affected.  Again,  there  was  the  perplexing  question  of 
method. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  of  practice  known  to 
exist  among  teachers,  the  conunittee  thought  it  best,  before  undertaking 
to  advise  teachers  how  to  teach,  to  remmmine  the  whole  matter  in  .the 
lig^t  of  experience  and  in  the  li^t  of  recent  contributions  to  the  subject, 
to  the  end  that  their  final  recommendations  might  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  any  vagaries  of  personal  prejudice.  Finally,  there  was  the  large  task 
of  drawing  tq>  the  proposed  courses  and  formulating  the  recommenda^ 
tions.  Seeing  all  this  work  ahead,  the  committee  decided,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia session,  to  report  progress,  ask  for  additional  time  and  money, 
and,  if  this  request  should  be  granted,  to  appoint  a number  of  suborn- 
mittees,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
various  questions  just  enumerated.  The  request  was  granted  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  after  passing  unanimously  a single  resolution,  the 
import  of  which  will  be  apparent  from  what  was  said  a little  while  ago. 
The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  secondary  instruction  in  French 
and  German  should  not  be  differentiated  according  as  the  pupil  is,  or  is 
not,  preparing  for  college. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1898  the  sub-committees  worked  at 
their  several  tasks  by  means  of  circulars  and  correspondence.  Early  in 
November  a three  day  session  of  the  general  committee  was  held  in  New 
York  City.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  ten  of  the  twdve  members,  two 
being  unavoidably  absent.  The  reports  of  the  various  sub-committees 
were  received  and  discussed,  together  with  other  matters  germane  to  the 
committee’s  general  task.  As  a result  of  the  three  days’  discussion,  the 
substance  of  the  following  report  was  agreed  upon.  Since  the  November 
meeting  the  report,  as  below  drawn  up,  has  been  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and,  after  some  fiuiher  interchange  of  views  by 
mail,  has  been  agreed  to  by  them  unanimously.  ' . 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

Charles  H.  BDindschin 
Miami  University 

[From  MU,  XXV,  4,  Jan.  1941,  248-251.] 


We  had  been  making  some  progress  in  modem  language  teaching  in 
the  United  States  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  most  significant 
single  agency  in  this  had  been  The  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America.  Since  its  founding  in  1883,  it  had  held  annually  at  its  general 
meeting  a group  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  pedagogical  features  of 
modem  language  teaching.  These  discussions,  the  published  addresses, 
and  finally  the  great  report  of  its  committee  of  twelve  published  in  1898, 
after  several  years  of  study  and  survey  of  the  modem  language  standards 
and  facilities  in  this  country,  form  a great  milestone  in  the  growth  of 
modem  languages  as  a study  in  our  curricula. 

The  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  with  purely  p^> 
gogical  purposes  was  next  founded  in  1963,  and  its  Bulletin  became  the 
rallying  ground  for  what  was  perhaps  the  most  coherent  and  best  trained 
group  of  modern  .language  teachers.  For  teaching  standards  in  general 
were  more  uniform  there  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  there  came  years  of  more  rapid  progress  in  matters  of  training 
and  certification  of  teachers  and  in  school  facilities,  starting  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  extending  westward.  And  so  modem  language 
teacher-training  improved  along  with  that  of  other  teachers. 

Also,  in  these  early  years  of  the  century  European  travel  and  a stay 
in  the  countries  whose  languages  they  taught  became  commoner  for 
modem  language  teachers.  Universities  and  colleges  now  instituted 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  which  were  not  thin 
discussions  of  principles  of  teaching,  but  included  5uch  things  as 
phonetics,  bibliography,  realia,  observation,  and  practice  teaching,  and 
review  of  grammar  firom  the  teaching  point  of  view,  etc. 

We  became  infected  now  with  the  reform  in  methods  of  teaching, 
modem  languages  as  these  had  found  expression  in  the  direct  method  in 
France  and  the  Reform  method  in  Germany.  There  remained  no  doubt 
that  better  achievement  in  modern  language  instruction  was  being,  at- 
tained in  French  and  German  schools.  And  so  we  embarked  also  upon  a 
semi-direct  method  or  rather  we  used  the  foreign  language  to  a lesser  or 
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greater  extent  in  our  instruction  wherever  teachers,  facilities,  and  time 
allotted  permitted. 

In  the  years  up  to  1915  there  was,  therefore,  considerable  progress  in 
our  branch  of  study.  Associations  of  modem  language  teachers  were 
formed  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and 
later  in  New  Jersey,  and  less  well  defined  and  permanent  groups  else- 
where, especially  in  the  Middle  West.  As  these  associates  crystallized, 
the  Modem  Language  Association  discontinued  its  pedagogical  sessions 
(1911).  ‘ 

Now  there  was  no  receptacle  for  articles  and  contributions  to  modem 
language  teaching  except  the  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  Sprache  wid 
Padagogik  (since  1899).  A few  articles  found  their  way  into  secondary 
school  journals  and  ^ other  periodicals.  All  around,  modem  language 
teachers  were  feeling  the  need  of  an  organ  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
work  of  all  modem  language  teachers  might  head  up,  especially  since 
we  felt  that  we  should  teach  language  as  Americans  and  that  we  needed 
to  hang  together  in  a common  cause  for  the  good  of  our  schools  and  our 
growing  youth. 

By  1915  three  associations  in  the  east:  The  New  England,  The  New 
York  State,  and  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  had  combined  to  form 
a federation  of  modem  language  associations.  Eight  representatives  of 
this  fedemtion  and  eight  from  the  Central  West  and  South  Association 
were  delegated  to  meet  in  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  at  the  holiday  recess,  1^15,  to  take  steps 
to  form  a national  federation  and  to  found  an  official  organ  for  the  same. 

At  this  meeting,  genial-mannered  Professor  A.  G.  Canfield  was  elected^ 
chairman  and  he  served  as  president  of  the  temporary  organization  up  to 
the  founding  of  the  National  Federation.  C.  H.  Handschin  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer.  One  of  the  first  items  of  business  was  the  foimding 
of  a journal.  The  plan  was  worked  out  and  adopted  to  publish  the  Modem 
Language  Journal,  beginning  October,  1916.  We  delegates  pledged  our- 
selves personally  a guarantee  fund  for  getting  the  Journal  under  way. 
As  editor  we  chose  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  and  along  with  him  a staff  of 
associates.  The  manner  in  which  editors  were  to  be  chosen  and  rotated 
as  between  East  and  West  and  as  between  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  groups  was  laid  down  and  voted.  A tentative  form  for  an  execu- 
tive committee  was  also  agreed  upon.  The  entire  body  of  resolutions, 
since  then  known  as  The  Cleveland  Agreement,  was  later  ratified  by  the 
constituent  associations  and  holds  today,  parts  of  it  without  ever  having 
been  put  into  the  constitution  or  by-iaws. 

In  the  meantime  the  secretary  was  to  imdertake  to  organize  or  bring 
together  new  groups  wherever  there  might  be  opportunity.  The  various 
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local  and  regional  associations  met  annually  as  a rule,  but  a general 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  was  not  planned,  except  in  so  far  as 
we  would  attempt  to  hold  a meeting  in  connection  with  the  NJ)  A each 
sununer,  the  association  on  whose  territory  the  N.EA  met  to  be  asked 
to  furnish  the  program  for  such  meeting.  ■ ^ 

We  must  recall  that  these  were  war  years.  Most  of  our  associations 
omitted  their  meeting  in  1917  sdtogether.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  how> 
ever,  a national  meeting  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
discussions  and  subsequent  printed  papers  helped  to  keep  modem  lan- 
guage teaching  before  the  public,  for  we  must  remember  that  German 
had  been  all  but  eclipsed  in  the  secondary  schools  and  enrolments  as  a 
whole  in  the  other  languages  h^  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  growing 
enrolments  in  secondary  schools. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal  had  now  two  years  of  successful  .work 
behind  it.  It  had  just  broken  even  financially,  for  war  time  and  high 
prices  had  proved  a considerable  handicap  for  it.  In  May,  1919i^  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  the  Central  West  and  South— which 
jaw-breaker  the  writer  as  its  secretary  ^breviated  to  MX.T. — called 
for  a permanent  form  for  the  national  , federation.  A constitution  had,  so 
far,  not  been  written,  the  Cleveland  Agreement  functioning  as  the  tempo- 
rary law  up  to  this’  time.7A  tentative  draft  of  a constitution  was  now 
worked  out  by  corr^pondence  between  committees  representing  the 
constituent  associations.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Association, 
J^ua^  1919,  by  the  Western  Association  with  a minor  change  in  May 
1919,  and  was  subsequently  ratih..d  by  all  the  constituent  associations 
individually. 

The  executive  committee,  delegated  by  the  associations,  met  in  Mfl- 
waukee,  June  1919,  in  connection  with  the  N.EA  At  this  meeting  the 
MX.T.  furnished  the  modern  language  program.  Here  in  Milwaukee 
the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  was  organized 
with  the  judicious  and  lovable  W.  B.  Snow,  of  the  Boston  schools,  as 
president ; E.  W.  Olmsted  as  vice  president,  and  C.  H.  Hwdschin  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Other  executive  committee  members  were  £.  W.  Bagster- 
Collins,  ex  officio ; A.  Busse,  E.  F.  Hauch,  L.  A.  Roux,  A.  R.  Hohlfeld, 
and  W.  A.  Nitze. 

The  Federation  was  now  a going  concern.  Volume  IV  of  the  joumaJ 
states  that  it  is  now  being  published  by  the  National  Federation.  Volume 
V,  No.  3,  shows  the  following  further  constituent  associations : Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Kans^,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Qiicago  So- 
ciety of  Romance  Teachers,  and  Southern  C^fomia.  In  volume  VI, 
No.  5,  the  following  associations  are  listed  as  having  been  added:  T&tas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  A few  of  these  have  disint^;rated,  one  or 
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two  more  have  been  added,  but  by  and  large,  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion had  been  done  by  this  time. 

A further  feature  of  the  organizational  work  was  the  affiliation  of  the 
AAT.S.  in  1923,  and  of  the  AA.T.F.'and  A.A.T.G.  in  the  following 
year.  While  these  groups  felt  and  feel  that  they  need  their  special  meet- 
^s  and  official  organs,  they  were  heartily  agreeable  to  affiliating  with 
the  Federation,  having  one  representative  each  on  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  in  this  way  cooperating  in  heading  up  the  entire  modem  lan- 
guage work  in  a single  organization  which  is  able  to  speak  for  and  rq>- 
resent  the  entire  profession. 

‘ Mr.  Handschin  resigned  as  secretary-treasurer  in  1923,  was  asked  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  become  managing  editor  of  the  Journal,  de- 
clined, but  accepted  the  office  of  business  manager,  chiefly  to  attempt  the 
accumulation  of  a reserve  fund  for  the  Federation  and  the  Journal.  He 
actually  saved,  three  thousand  dollars  in  his  four  year  term,  which  with 
interest  and  later  additions,  forms  our  reserve  fund  today.  Mr.  Handsddn 
later  served  two  years  as  president  of  the  Federation  and  then  withdrew 
from  official  work  in  the  Federation  to  devote  himself  to  other  duti%. 
He  is  still  as.  true  as  ever  to  the  great  cause  of  modem  language  teach- 
ing and  the  National  Federation.  . ' - • ^ 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

James  Geddes 
Boston  University 

[From  FR,  VH,  1,  Nov.  1933,  26-38.] 


It  was  on  the  second  of  September  1830— little  more  than  102  years 
ago— that  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  delivered  his  inaugural  ad^ 
dress  in  Bowdoin  College  upon  assuming  his  duties  in  the  Frofessership 
of  th^Modem  Languages,  to  which  position  the  trustees  five  years  previ- 
ous had  invited  him  informally,  after  a formal  note  to  establish  this 
chair.  In  order  the  better  to  equip  himself  for  this  appointment,  Lohg-^ 
fellow  went  to  Europe  where  he  spent  three  years  and  a half  in  travel . 
and  study  in  England  and  in  the  principal  European  muntries.  Possibly 
this  may  be  the  .first  instance  of  a native  American,  receiving  such  an 
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appointment,  taking  it  seriously  enough  to  spend  the  time  and  the  money 
necessary  to  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  To  be  sure, 
othdr  Americans  who  became  distinguished  scholars  had  realized  the 
superior  advantages  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  witness  Edward 
Everett,  the  first  American  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
which  he  did  at  Gottingen  in  1817;  George  Bancroft  was  then  studying 
at  the  saune  university,  and  later  on  Basil  Gildesleeve,  William  Goodwin 
and  other  well  known  American  scholars  underwent  the  influence  of 
German  training. 

That  Longfellow  began  his  distinguished  career  by  teaching  modem 
languages  has  been  so  overshadowed  by  his  poetical  output  throughout 
his  life  that  his  pedagogical  production  which  followed  upon  assuming 
his  duties  of  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  is  practically  unknown  to 
the  average  reader.  Finding  the  elementary  treatises  of  the  day  poorly 
adapted  to  his  course,  he  prepared  no  less  than  seven  different  text-books. 

The  fact  that  Longfellow  brought  out  seven  text-books  between  1830 
and  1835  is  in  itself  proof  of  his  seriousness  of  purpose  to  teach  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  to  the  best  of  his  ability.^  Some  of  these  books  were 
used  for  many  years,  a proof  of  their  pedagogical  worth  and  usefulness. 
They  are  all  small  books  which,  for  beginners,  Longfellow  preferred  to 
thos»e  treating  the  foreign  languages  in  extenso:  - 

The  date  1830  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  on  record  of 
a chair  of  Romance  languages  filled  in  this  country  by  a professor  who 
taught  the  languages  and  literature  of  all  three  languages  and  published 
at  the  same  time  text-books  in  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  George 
Ticknor  was  appointed  in  1817  to  the  professorship  of  ^e  French  and 
Spanish  language  and  in  connection  held  a chair  of  Belles  Lettres.  James 
Russell  Lowell  held  this  chair  from  1855-1886  lecturing  on  European 
literature  particularly  Dante.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  became  professor 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1875  and  later  taught  Dante  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  published  his  translations  of  the  “Vita  Nuova”  and  of  the 
“Divine  Comedy.”  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Norton,  each  re- 
spectively 20  years  apart,  represent  important  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literature.  Moreover,  it  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark  that  although  each  one  of  these  eminent 
teachers  possessed  the  linguistic  part  of  the  Romance  languages  to  a high 
degree  of  perfection,  yet  in  their  life  career,  this  attainment  proved  to 
be  merely  an  adjunct  or  auxiliary  to  wjiat  was  primary,  in  the  case  of 
Ticknor  Spanish  literature,  in  that  of  Longfellow  poetry,  in  that  of 
Lowell  poetry  and  general  literature,  in  that  of  Norton,  the  fine  arts  and 
Dante.  Not  one  of  them  was  a philologist  in  the  sense  of  Diez  in  Ger- 
many, Gaston  Paris  in  France,  d’Ovidio,  Hajna,  or  Ascoli  in  Italy,  or 
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Men6ndez  Pidal  in  Spain.  There  have  been  and  there  are  fine  philologists 
in  the  country ; and  speaking  of  Harvard  teachers,  and  Romance 
philology  in  particular,  the  late  Edward  Stevens  Sheldon,  the  founder 
of  the  chair  of  Romance  philology  at  that  university,  was  one  of  our 
outstanding  philologists.  His  great  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  etymologies 
of  Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  trend  of  activity  and  productivity  at  Harvard, 
in  the  Romance  field  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  has  been  shown,  appears  to  have  a literary  slant  rather  than 
linguistic  or  philological ; while  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  shows  a • 
tendency  to  accentuate  and  develop  the  philological  or  linguistic  side  of 
the  subject  as  shown  in  the  output  of  Grandgent  and  Ford.  Later  on 
the  literary,  historical,  methodological,  humanistic,.poetical  and  dramatic 
elements  make  their  appearance  and  contribute  to  a well  rounded  entity 
that  shines  forth  brilliantly  at  the  present  time,  witness  the  writings  of 
.C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Irving  Babbitt,  Louis  Mercier,  Andr6  Morize  and  Louis 
Allard.  While  these  teachers  began  their  teaching  careers  along  linguistic 
lines,  as  in  the  case  of  their  early  predecessors,  this  preliminary  training 
has  led  up.  to  and  been  subordinate  to  what  appears  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  and  object,  in  the  case  of  Wright  literary  Wstory,  in  that  of  Babbitt 
literature  and  humanism,  in  that  of  Mercier  pedagogy  and  humanism, 
in  that  of  Allard,  the  drama,  in  that  of  Morize,  French  literature  and 
civilization,  and  notably  rendering  both  popular  by  outstanding  lectures 
throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  precursors  of  French  development  in  this  country  whose 
activity  had  a pronounced  influence  upon  the  trend  which  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  took  later  on,  must  be  placed  Ferdinand  Bdcher,  French 
instructor  at  Harvard  in  the  sixties,  and  Lambert  Sauveur,  father  of  the 
distinguished  professor  of  metallurgy  at  Harvard,  and  William  Dwight 
Whitney  of  Yale,  the  renowned  philologist.  Dr.  Sauveur  had  a private 
school  in  Boston  in  the  seventies  and  published  a number  of  interesting 
and  practical  text-books,  introducing  his  so  called  Natural  Method  which 
for  a number  of  years  enjoyed  wide-spread  popularity.  Indeed,  President 
Eliot,  known  for  his  sobriety  as  regards  recommendation,  at  a dinner 
given  to  Dr.  Sauveur  at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston  in  the  eighties,  said : 
“This  natural  method  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.”  Dr.  Whitney’s 
French  and  German  grammars  were  very  widely  used  in  this  counby. 
With  the  eighti^  of  the  nineteenth  century  tame  to  the  fore  such  houses 
for  the  publication  of  school  and  college  text-books  as  Holt,  Ginn,  Heath, 
and  the  American  Book  Co.,  since  which  time,  the  houses  of  publication 
have  gone  on  increasing  until  at  the  present  time  they  number  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two.2  The  output  of  texts  for  the  teaching  of  French 
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all  these  years  has  easily  been  in  the  van,  although  before  the  World 
War,  German  publications  at  times  did  take  the  lead  and  Spanish  publica- 
tions after  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  and  the  World  War  of  1914  at  times 
came  close  to  the  annual  output  of  French  publications. 

What  had  an  immediate  and  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  progress 
of  modern  language  study  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  formation 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  in  1883  for  the  study 
of  the  modem  languages  in  their  many  phases.  The  founders  of  the  or- 
ganization and  tlie  charter  members  whose  names  appear  on  the  first 
volume  of  the  “Modern  Language  Notes”  (vol.  1, 1886),  are  among  those 
who  became  most  intimately  identified  with  the  progress  of  modem  lan- 
guage interest  and-  development  because  of  their  contributions  in  the 
“Notes”  and  their  articles  and  reviews  in  other  periodicals,  notably  A. 
Marshall  Elliott,  James  W.  Bright,  Julius  Goebel  and  Henry  Alfired 
Todd.  Elliott’s  contributions  on  the  French  of  Canada  are  notable,  as 
are  Bright’s  on  English  philology,  Goebel’s  on  German,  and  Todd’s  on 
general  philology  and  reviews  of  important  linguistic  publications. 

Of  the  influences  that  have  had  to  do  with  the  trend  of  modem  lan- 
guages during  and  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
several  are  here  listed  with  a brief  comment. 

J.  The  War  of  1898  brought  the  study  of  Spanish  into  prominence, 
diminishing  slightly  the  appeal  of  French,  German  and  Italian.  ^ 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  submitted  in  1898,  and 
published  in  1900  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  presented  in  remarkably  dear, 
tangible  and  brief  form  the  mms  and  objects  of  what  is  most  worth  while 
striving  for  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  German.  Even  today,  after 
thirty-three  years,  the  findings  of  that  report  are  practically  incon- 
trovertible. 

3.  The  appearance  during  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  the  Direct  Methc^,  a soniewhat  modified  form  of  the  Sauveur 
N^atural  Method,  and  the  introduction  of  phonetic  symbols  very  generally 
in  the  vocabularies  of  text-books  aiming  to  secure  better  results  in  pro- 
nundation. 

4.  The  World  War,  which  for  a time  almost  entirely  ruined  the  pres- 
tige, activity,  and  productivity  of  German,  hurt  Italian  somewhat,  while 
notably  advancing  the  study  of  Spanish,  wMch  for  a time  rivaled  French; 
the  latter  how^r  continues  its  long  time  popularity. 

5.  '3^e  laun^ing  in  1923  of  the  Delaware  Eiperiment  known  as  the 
Junior  Year  Abroad,  now  followed  out  biy  Smith  College  and  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  other  institutions.  This  is  proving  to  be  ope  of  the 
mbst'vitalizing  of  the  many  methods  to  get  what  we  have  been  for  so 
many  years  tr3dng  to  secure  in  the  class  room.  The  effects  are  far  reach- 
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ing  and  most  satisfactory,  for,  through  these  juniors  who  become  teach- 
ers later  on,  the  instruction  given  by  them  to  their  pupils  is  notably 
superior  to  what  would  be  given  by  them  without  this  training.  More- 
over, it  encourages  others  in  increasing  numbers  to  undergo  this  valuable 
experience. 

6.  The  founding  of  the  national  organizations  of  Spanish  in  1917 ; of 
German  in  1926 ; of  .Italian  in  1923,  and  of  our  own  in  1927,  each  with 
important  local  branches  and  periodical  reviews,  suihmarizing  the  activi- 
ties in  each  field  respectively. 

7.  The  Modem  Language  Study,  consistii^  of  a number  of  detailed 
investigations  by  experts  on  almost  every  important  phase  of  the  subject, 
undertaken  in  1923'  and  1924  and  concluded  in  1928.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  exhaustive  and  most  complete  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
modem  languages  that  has  been  niade  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  so 
voluminous  and  so  detailed  is  this  report  as  a whole,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  its  findings  will  ever  reach  the  average  teacher  of 
languages,  or  have  the  wide  influence  that  the  little  classic  of  1900: 
“Rqport  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,”  has  had  and  still  continues  to 
have. 

8.  If  several  parts  of  the  Modem  Language  Study  fail  to  get  the  con- 
crete attention  of  the  great  majority  of  language  teachers,  nevertheless, 
the  part  dealing  with  the  statement  of  objectives  for  modem  language 
study,  particularly  the  statement  that  “the  goal  during  the  first  two  years 
must  be  to  read  the  foreign  language  directly  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
vernacular)  and  that  to  attain  this  goal,  more  reading  must  be  done  and 
all  other  types  of  class  exercise  must  converge  towards  that  end,”  has 
been  subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  criticism,  as  to  focus  general  atten- 
tion of  teachers  in  regard  to  just  what  the  objectives  are'  in  the  teaching 
of  the  modem  languages,  about  which  the  controversy  is  still  going  on.* 

9.  The  case  against  the  wide-spread  teaching  of  the’modem  languages. 
As  is  well  known,  for  several  years,  a movement  has  been  on  foot  to 
limit  the  amount  of  time  and  money  d^oted  to  foreign  language  study. 
This  movement  has  been  championed  by  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  education,  the  particular  reason,  summed  up  in  a word, 
being  that  what  is  accomplished  in  one  or  two  years’  instruction  is  in- 
significant ; “the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.”  To  which  the  defendants 
reply  that  the  criticism  is  ^pllcable  to  nearly  all  new  studies  taken  up;, 
that  it  is  for  the  critics  to  substitute  something  more  worth  while.* 

10.  The  realization  all  along  the  line  that  “greater  emphasis  of  re- 
cent years  is  being  placed  on  pronunciation  and  oral  work  with  maximum 
practice  in  hearing  and  speaking  the  language  in  the  class  room.”  * This 
is  precisely  what  the  psychologists  and  specialists  in  the  theory  of  educa- 
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f ion  object  to.  Thqr  are  ready  at  once  with  the  cui  hono^  saying  that, 
be  the  progress  what  it  may  be,  the  results,  given  our  conditions,  are 
almost  immediately  forgotten.  The  forthcoming  Coleman  Analytical 
Bibliography  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  is  likely  to  supplement  the 
information  contained  in  the  Modern  Language  Study^  contributing  to 
the  better  control  of  the  entire  material. 

Such  are  the  conditions,  pro  and  con^  that  since  the  Spanish  War  of 
1898  down  to  the  present  time  have  influenced  and  still  influence  the 
trend  of  modem  language  teaching.  The  different  phases  of  a language 
may  easily  be  specialized : gramroar?  pronunciation, -reading,  composition, 
understanding,  spring.  A neighbor  of  mine  spen^  his  leisure  moments 
reading  French  novels.  Knowing  hardly  anything  of  five  of  the  phases 
of  languages  I have  just  mentioned,  he  has  just  enou^  of  the  sixth  part 
to  give  him  the  enjo5mient  he  seeks,  which  is  all  he  cares  for.  Some  time 
ago,  a young  woman  called  at  my  office  giving  me  a message  in  very 
good  English.  When  I replied,  natmrally,  in  En^sh,  she  asked  me  to 
give  her  the  answer  in  French,  for  although  people  told  her  that  she 
spoke  English  well  she  could  not  imderstand  it.  One  of  the  ordinary 
Ph.  D.  requirements  Is  a reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  tliat 
is,  the  ability  to  translate  them  fairly  accurately.  This  can  be  done,  and 
my  experience  that  it  not  infrequently  is  done,  with  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  pronunciation,  composition,  understanding  or  speaking  on  the 
part  of  &e  candidate.  Such  knowledge  as  the  examples  here  cited  show, 
accomplish  a certain  end,  but  to  consider  any  one  of  these  ends  in  an 
educational  program  as  quite  sufficient  in  itself  is  belittling,  the  fenguage 
as  an  educational  factor. 

In  an  address,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  luminous,  delivered  by 
Professor  Grandgent  twenty-five  years  ago,  entifled  “Is  Modem  Lan- 
guage Teaching  a Failure?”  he  says : “Our  modem  languages  are  just  ^ 
hard  as  the  ancient,  and  require  to  be  studied  just  as  industriously.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  or  ever  was  a language  more  difficult  to  acquire  than 
French;  most  of  us  can  name  worthy  persons  who  have  been  struggling 
with  it  from  childhood  to  mature  age  and  do  not  know  it  now:  yet  it  is 
treated  as  something  that  anyone  can  pick  up  off-hand.”*  This  gamp 
idea  will  be  found,  differently  expressed  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  in 
his  Intellectual  Life  where  he  says : “A  language  cannot  be  learned  by 
an  adffit  without  five  years’  residence  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken, 
and  without  habits  of  dose  observation,  a reddence  of  twenty  years  is 
insuffident.” 

All  this  be  it  said  with  no  disparagement  to  the  methodology  of  such 
esteemed  protagonists  as  Professors  Osmond  Robert  of  Smith  College, 
Emile  de  Sauz6  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  Edmond  M6ras 
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of  Addphi  College,  Jacob  Greenberg,  Director  of  foreign  l^guage  in-  > 
struction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Albert  Cm  of  Columbia  and  Louis 
Mercier  of  Harvard,  which,  in  their  hands,  produce  wonderful  results. 

if  if  * . 4 

/ 

There  is  a saying,  that  "a  language  is  not  learned,  it  is  lived.”  This . 
saying  is  fundament^y  true.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  translation  and 
composition  may  be  learned,  whether  the  language  be  ancient  or  modem. 
Speaking  and  understanding  the  modem  spoken  languages  naay  be  ac- 
quired, although  in  rather  exceptional  cases,  in  the  class  room  or  by 
means  of  private  instructors.  If  die  results  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
Jesuit  College  are  particularly  successful,  the  reason  is  that  Latin  is 
taught  there  as  a living  language,  not  as  a dead  one.  The  life  of  the 
language  is  in  the  spoken  idiom.  The  lack  of  sufficient  cpnt^ct  ydth  it 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  learner  in  most  cases  precludes  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  being  acquired  as  possessed  by  a native.  This  is  however  not  an 
adequate  reason  for  discarding  in  our  educational  curriculum  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  captivating  charm  of  language,  the  spoken  word.  Even 
though  a spoken  idiom  be  possessed  to  but  a limited  degree,  the  grammar, 
pronunciation,  reading,  composition  and  imderstandihg  become  to  just 
that  d^ee  imbued  with  life,  and  just  so  much  the  more  interesting.  The 
finest  translation  of  a work  of  literature  that  I know  of  is  Longfellow’s 
translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  This  seems  so  to  me,  because  Long- 
fellow’s version  is  a line  for  line,  word  for  word  revival  of  the  original, 
a photographic  reproduction,  in  as  far  as  that  be  {K)ssible,  of  the  ^m. 
Indeed  to  one  familiar  with  Italian,  all  is  there,  saving  one  inherent 
charm,  the  music  of  the  Italian  language.  The  controversy  between  the 
teachers-  of  psychology  and  education,  and  the  teachers  of  the  modem 
languages  seems  to  tucQ  on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  the  time  and  the  money  in  trying  to  initiate  our  students  into 
what  constitutes  one  of  the  most  elusive  yet  charming  of  the  assets  of 
the  modem  languages,  the  spoken  word. 

That  this  has  been  and  is  now  well  recognized  from  the  time  of 
Ticknor  and  Longfellow  to  the  present  moment  is  jproven  by  the  ex^ieri- 
ence  of  every  teacher  mentioned  here  among  the  old  and  the  new.  They 
have  all  had  the  advantages  of  the  Delaware  plan.  Sauveur  was  most 
successful  between  the  da3^s  of  the  old  and  the  new,  by  his  personality, 
his  summer  schools  and  his  text-books,  in  making  felt  the  attraction  of 
(this  will-of-the-wisp  that  we  are  all  vainly  pursuing,  impractical  and 
useless  if  you  will,  but  which  like  Dante’s  Empyrean  Sphere  radiates 
the  heat  that  gives  life  to  all  of  the  other  phaste  of  language  study.  An 
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attempt  and  near  approach  in  these  new  days  to  stabilize  and  control 
what  has  been  called  Friar  Tuck’s  lantern,  the  evasive  and  intangible 
charm  of  the  modem  languages,  is  that  made  for  a number  of  years, 
particularly  in  Spanish  and  French,  under  remarkably  fine  Si^rvision, 
at  the  Middlebury  Summer  School  in  Vermont,  the  success  of  which  has 
made  a wide  public  appeal.  Abroad,  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  for  a 
number  of  years  at  summer  schbok  in  the  various  countries,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1933  will  be  carried  out  at  Grenoble  under  the  auspices  of 
Adelphi  College. 

. The  opponents  of  the  study  of  the  modem  language  in  this  country, 
while  not  lacking  in  more  or  less  effective  arguments,  will  have  a thank- 
less task  to  minimize  the  wide-spread  interest  in  them  not  only  in  the 
educational  world  but  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general,  witness  the 
popularify  of  lectures  of  exchange  professors  from  abroad,  the  radio 
. talks  and  many  French  film  productions,  the  university  extension  courses 
offered  in  many  large  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  private  schools  where 
> thQT  are  being  taught  all  oyer  the  coimtry.  A careful  estimate  on  the 
of  the  “Modem.  Foreign  Language  Study”  reckoned  all  the  modem 
- Iwguage  enrolments  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  public  and 
private,  in  192S-26,  at  well  over  850,000  or  somewhat  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  entire  school  population.* 

3|c  )|i  4(  . 

Of  the  six  parts  here  mentioned  of  a modem  language:  grammar, 
pronunciation,  reading,  composition,  understanding,  speaking,  any  one 
of  which  nmy  be  specialized,  speaking  is  possibly  the  one  part  that 
attracts  most  of  the  popular  interest,  and  is  least  amenable  to  methods, 
text-books,  rules,  and  regulations.  This  may  account  perhaps  for  the 
prolific  output  of  conversation  manuals.  Be  the  improvement  in  them 
over  the  days  of  old  what  it  may  be,  it  is  questionable  whether  their  < 
efficiency  has  kept  pace  with  their  improvement. 

The  examples  dted  here  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Ticknor,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell  and  Norton,  whose  personalities  are  outstanding,  are 
illustrations  of  the  modem  languages  used  largely  as  the  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  far  reaching  ends.  In  the  case  of  Bocher,  Sauveur  and 
Whitney,  the  means  and  the  ends  are  parallel.  Both  Bdcher  and  Sauveur 
were  pioneers  in  making  use  in  the  classroom  of  the  language  taught  as 
the  means  to  attaining  the  end,  that  of  understanding  and  speaking  it. 
Ideas  and  inventions  are  known  .to  occur  repeatedly  at  about  the  same 
time  in  widely  distant  regions.  At  the  epoch  when  Sauveur  was  exploiting 
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independently  and  very  successfully  his  Natural  Method  in  this  country, 
Dr.  ViStor  was  introducing  what  was  termed  the  “New”  or  the  “Re- 
form” and  the  “Phonetic”  method  along  the  lines  described  in  -his 
famous  monograph  “Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren.”  This  is  the 
step  that  in  this  country,  preceded  the  Direct  Method,  itself  the  precursor 
of  the  Delaware  Plan.  The  personality,  lectures  and  text-books  of  Lam^’ 
bert  Sauveur,  one  of  the  latter,  “Talks  with  Caesar,”  being  devised  for 
teaching  Latin  by  the  Natural  Method,  were  prime  factors  in  launching 
a movement  botmd  to  come,  and  to  advance  steadily  as  seen  by  the  educa- 
tional trend  in  the  teaching  of  the  modem  language  today. 

The  activity  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  day,  here  mentioned, 
while  necessarily  linguistic  to  a very  considerable  extent,  nevertheless 
reveals  a tendency  to  make  the  means  serve  certain  en^ : history,  litera- 
ture, pedagogy  or  methodology,  humanism,  the  drama.  All  of  these 
teachers  have  had  long  experience  abroad  and  have  been  successful  in 
imparting  in  a good  measure  to  their  students  |he  results  of  their  . experi- 
ence. How  shall  we  teachers  of  language  attain,  in  a small  degree,  the 
best  results  attained  by  these  exemplars  of  old  and  new?  In  a word,  by 
undergoing  such  experience  as  these  teachers  underwent.  President  Eliot; 
when  discussing  the  relative  values  of  native  and  forei^  bom  teacdiers  for 
teaching  the  modem  languages,  once  remarked  that:  “Other  things  being 
equal,  which  they  seldom  are,  the  foreigner  is  to  be  preferred.”  My. 
second  theme  in  this  discussion  deals  with  “the  things  that  seldom  are 
equal,”  and  how  to  make  them  so.  What  practical  means  have  our 
students  at  the  present  time,  and  at  a modicum  of  expense  of  obtaining, 
if  only  to  limited  extent,  similar  experience? 

For  students  intending  to  teach  the  foreign  languages,  the  Delaware 
plan  offers  by  far  what  is  most  advantageous  to  the  student  linguistically 
and  culturally,  and  what  is  likely  to  prove  an  asset  in  securing  a position 
to  teach  the  modem  languages  and  to  place  the  native  teacher  some  day 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a par  with  the  cultured  foreign  bom  teacher. 
Such  a native  bom  teacher  is  apt  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  pupils 
to  an  extent  that  the  teacher  who  has  not  had  foreign  experience  can 
hardly  hope  to  attain,  and  which  a cultured  foreigner,  in  die  nature  of 
the  case,  is  bound  to  have,  giving  him  quite  an  advantage  over  the 
native  teacher  who  has  not  had  foreign  experience. 
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Spanish  was  the  first  European  language  used  on  the  North  American 
continent.  It  was  the  language  of  the  discoverer,  the  explorer,  and  the 
conqueror.  It  was  the  fiurst  European  tongue  which  conyeyed  to  the  Indian 
a notion  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  education,  of  civilization.  The 
Spanish  language  was  the  means  of  stamping  on  countless  tribes  Ae 
impress  of  the  life  of  Spain  as  it  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
so' deep  was  that  impress  that  tr^es  still  remain. 

In  completing  the  conquest  of  this  continent — for  in  1800  Spain 
owned  not  only  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  but  almost  half 
of  ^e  present  United  States— the  Spanish  government  made  use  of  the 
best  educational  agency  of  that  day,  the  Catholic  Church.  It  became 
the  work  of  the  church  not  only  to  educate  the  children  olthe  Spaniards 
who  came  to  make  their  homes  in  the  New  World,  but  to  civilize, 
Christianize,  and  make  good  Spanish  subjects  of  the  Wdes  of  Indians 
who  formerly  had  undisputed  control  of  the'^  continent.  In  the  towns 
wMdi  existed  among  the  Indians,  schools  grew  up  in  connection  with 
the  churches  and  monasteries.  In  the  regions  occupied  only  by  roving 
tribes,  the  Spaniards  devdoped  a system  of  missions  in  which  they 
tried  to  induce  the  Indians  to  live  while  being  instructed  in  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  civilization.  ^ 
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There  are  many  evidences  of  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  that 
their  New  World  subjects  learn  the  Spanish  language.  In  the  plan  of 
Ximenes,  worked  out  as  early  as  1516,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  Spanish.  In  the  Cedidario  of  Encinas,  printed  in  1596,  there  is  a 
repetition  of  this  desire,  and  the  various  editions  of  the  RecopUacidn 
reiterate  the  command  that  Spanish  be  tau^t. 

The  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  different  provinces  varied  with  the 
* conditions.  In  Florida,  where  the  earliest  missions  v ^re  established,  little 
progress  was  made,  because  the  location  of  that  province  rendered  it 
liable  to  coastal  attacks  by  the  enemies  of  Spain  from  abroad  and  to 
encroachments  of  the  English  by  land  from  the  north.  The  t)rpe  of  Indian 
who  occupied  the  district  was  such  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  him  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  routine  of  civilized  life,  and 
until  ^is  could  be  done  there  was  small  chance  of  imparting  to  him  the 
Spanish  Wgue.  In  San  Augustine  there  was  a school  in  connection  with 
the  parish  church,  for  Spanish  boys,  and  by  1606  a seminary  had  been 
established  for  the  training  of  priests.  After  being  closed  for  some  years, 
this  was  reopened  in  1736  and  again  in  1785  when  the  king  furnished 
the  funds^  but  the  continued  attacks  of  the  English  made  progre^  im- 
possible. In  1819  Florida  became  a part  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
step  in  the  process  by  which  Spain  was  to  lose  all- her  New  World  pos- 
- sessions. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  next  province  founded^  the  results  of  the  teadi- 
ihg  of  Spanish  were  very  different.  With  the  coming  of  Onate  in  1598, 
/ there  were  Spanish  settlements  made  in  the  various  Indian  towns,  and 
missions  were  established  throughout  the  region.  In  these  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  practical  arts,  but  Spanish  was  always  tau^t  to  the 
. brighter  pupils  who,  it  was  hoped,  might  become  teachers.  According  to 
the  report  of  Benavides,  printed  in  1630.  much  educational  progress  had 
already  been  made,  but  friction,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities made  its  continuance  impossible.  The  poor  Indians,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  for  they  found  it  impossible  to  serve  two 
.masters,  at  last  rose  in  rebellion  in  i680,  burnt  both  the  homes  wd. 
' the  churches,  drove  the  Spaniards  down  Ae  Rio  Grande,  and  made 
themselves,  temporarily,  once  more  the  masters  of  ^e  province. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  in  1692-93,  ^ucational  efforts 
were  renewed.  In  1721  the  king  ordered  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  pueblos  and  Spanish  settlements.  Bpt  as  late  as  1812, 
Pino,  the  deputy  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  corteSf  was  still  ap- 
pealing for  schools  at  Santa  F6,  for  none  but  private  schools  existed. 
The  independence  of  Mexico  affected  conditions  but  little.  In  1823  there 
was  a private  school  in  El  Paso ; in  1826  two  colleges  were  tetablished 
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by  Catholic  priests;  in  1827  it  was  claimed  that  there  were  17  schools 
in  the  province;  and,  by  1844,  that  there  was  a school  in  every  town  of 
importance. 

' The  occupation  of  New  Mexico  by  the  United  States  brought  about 
no  sudden  linguistic  changes.  Governor  Vigil  in  his  message  to  the  legis* 
lature — a message  written  in  Spanish  to  legislators  who  spoke  only 
Spanish— said  that  there  was  only  one  public  school  in  the  province,  that 
in  Santa  F6.  All  of  the  schools  which  existed  during  the  next  few  decades, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  private  schools,  wa*e  taught  in  Spanish.  The 
nuns  who  were  brought  from  the  East  to  teach  the  girls  had  to  learn  the 
language  before  beginning  work.  In  1878,  in  the  138  schools  then  existing, 
instruction  was  given  almost  entirely  in  the  Spanish  language.  A decade 
later  almost  half  of  the  schools  were  still  taught  entirely  in  Spanish.  Even 
as^  late  as  1909  the  Spanish>American  Normal  School  was  established  at 
Rita  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  “Spanish-speaking  natives 
...  for  the  vocation  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  counties 
and  districts  where  the  Spanish  language  is  still  prevalent.”  Qearly  the 
language  of  the  conquistadores  had  survived  in  New  Mexico  until  the 
twentieth  century. 

In.  Texas  fte  situation  was  slightly  different.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  a chain  of  missions,  dotting  the  country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Sabine,  was  established,  but  educationally  little  was  accomplished, 
for  the  Tmcas  Indians  refused  to  stay  in  the  missions  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  San  Antonio  a school  for  Spanish  children  was  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  parish  church,  the  parents  paying  a small  fee  to  the  .. 
sacristan.  After  1800  several  secular  schools  were  established  for  Mexican 
children,  and  during  the  ’twenties,  when  the  Americans  began  to  pour  ' 
into  Texas,  schools  were  opened  in  Bahia  and  Nacogdoches,  but  in  these 
the  English  fast  supplanted  the  Spanish,  a procedure  not  in  conformity 
with  tl^  intentions  of  the  Mexican  government,  for,  by  the  terms  qf  the 
grant  to  Stephen  F.  Austin,  all  official  commimications  had  to  be  in 
Spanish,  and  in  the  new  towns  schools  were  to  be  established  which  were 
to  be  taught  in  the  Spanish  language.  Yet  by  1835,  Almonte,  a Mexican 
official,  admitted  that  “almost  nothing  but  English”  was  spoken  in 
eastern  Texas. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1836  for  a time 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  among  the  Americans  for  the  study  of 
Spai^,  but  as  the  Mexican  officials  were  displaced  in  both  state  and 
^municipal  office,  English  was  rapidly  substituted  for  Spanish;  ‘after 
1850  all  offidal  records  were  kept  entirely  in  English.  Private  schools, 
especially  the  Catholic  institutions,  continued  to  be  taught  in  Spanish, 
but  the  public  schools,  largely  fostered  by  the  German  element,  favored 
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Gennan.  In  San  Antonio  Spanish  was  taught  in  Ae  grades  until  after 
1910,  and  along  the  border  many  schools  were  actually  taught  in  Spanish 
long  after  the  laws  demanded  English.  In  1918  it  became  illegal  to  give 
instruction  in,  or  to  use  any  foreign  tongue,  in  any  school  below  the 
high  schooji.  Nevertheless,  the  large  floating  population  which  continues 
to-  drift  across  the  Rio  Grande  year  after  year  makes  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage a problem  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  Lower  California  the  Spaniards  began  educational  work  as  early 
^ 1705,  when  the  Jesuits  established  their  first  mission  at  San  Xavier. 
As  the  work  developed,  although  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  practical  ~ 
arts,  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  and  the  more  gifted  Indians  were 
sent  to  a centrally  located  school  where  they  were  instructed  in  Spanish. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  their  work  was  continued 
by  the  Franciscans  who,  under  that  indomitable  leader,  Junipero  Serra, 
at  once  began  to  extend  the  mission  field  to  Upper  California.  After 
Serra’s  death  in  1784,  Father  Lazuen,  his  successor,  insisted  on  more  em- 
phasis upon  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  Spanish  grammar. 

A secular  school  existed  in  Santa  Barbara  by  1784,  but  the  tuition 
fee  of  $125  probably  limited  the  enrolment  to  the  aristocracy^  Books 
were  scarce ; in  their  absence  ihe  teachers  had  to  prepare  digests  of  those 
available.  In  1793  the  king  ordered  that  secular  schools  in  the  Spanish 
language  be  established  in  all  the  towns ; the  natives  were  to  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  it;  they  were  even  forbidden  the  use  of  their 
native  tongue.  As  a result  of  this  order,  some  schools  were  established 
with  soldiers  as  teachers,  but,  as  the  army  was  constantly  being  shifted, 
little  real  progress  was  made.  Under  Governor  Sola  new  schools  were 
opened  and  teachers  brought  from  Spain;  a man  unable  to  read  and 
write  was  prohibited  from  holding  office.  The  Franciscan  schools  at 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Gabriel  were  supported  for  a time  at  government 
expense,  but,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Franciscans,  were  plotting 
against  the  Mexican  government  in  favor  of  Spain,  the  schools  were 
ordered  closed  and  the  friars  expeUed. 

During  the  last  decade  of  Mexican  rule  a few  schools  were  opened, 
among  these  a normal  school  at  San  Gabriel  in  1834,  in  which  whites 
and  Indians  were  received  on  equal  terms,  and  a college  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools  was  ordered  improved  and 
a decree  issued  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 'fhob- 
ably  the  best  school  which  existed  was  that  conducted  by  Enrique 
Cambastdn,  a Frenchman,  and  Jos6  Campina,  a Cuban;  under  their 
supervision  many  of  the  men  prominent  later  in  California  were  educated. 

In  1846,  when  the  territory  was  occupied  by  the  American  army, 
English  at  once  began  to  take  the  place  of  Spanish.  The  first  newspaper 
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was  printed  in  both  languages,  and  a law  passed  in  1849  required  the 
laws  to  be  printed  in  both,  a policy  followed  until  1879.  But  the  discovery 
of  gold  brought  Americans  into  the  state  in  such  numbers  that  the 
change  in  the  language  was  rapid.  The  religious  schools  were  taught  in 
Spanish,  but  the  public  schools,  which  came  at  once  under  American 
control,  were  taught  in  English;  although  Spanish  was  taught,  as  a 
subject,  in  even  the  elementary  grades  for  many  years.  As  the  language 
of  the  people,  Spanish  was,  before  many  decades,  largely  supplanted  by 
English;  yet  California  has  retained  much  of  the  Spanish  atmosphere 
and  still  offers  to  visitors  many  tangible  evidences  of  the  days  when  the 
Spanish  language  predominated. 

Another  large  territory  came  imder  Spanish  control  in  1761,  when 
the  king  of  France  ceded  tc  the  king  of  Spain  all  of  the  country  then 
known  as  Louisiana,  but  the  new  rulers  were  by  no  means  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  French  inhabitants;  indeed,  the  first  Spani^  governor 
was  forcibly  expelled.  To  overcome  this  feeling  the  Spanish  officials 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  In  1772  teachers  were  sent  from  Spain 
to  establish  a Spanish  school  in  New  Orleans,  but  the  governor,  knowing 
he  could  not  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children,  satisfied  himself 
with  acquainting  the  public  ‘‘with  the  benefits  that  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  His  Majesty  offered” ; to  this  app^  only  a few  responded.  In 
the  Ursuline  convent,  where  the  French  nuns  ^ed  bitter  tears  over 
having  to  use  the  Spanish  language  in  teaching,  the  government  placed 
Spanish-speaking  nuns  from  Havana ; these  soon  controlled  the  convent. 
In  1779  there  were  sent  to  Louisiana  495  families  from  the.  Canary 
Islands  as  a nucleus  aroimd  which  the  Spanish  efforts  to  implant  the . 
language  might  center.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  territoiy  to 
the  United  States,  the  one  public  school  in  New  Orleans  was  being  taught 
in  Spanish. 

In  the  first  college  established  under  American  rule,  the  College  of 
Orleans,  Spani^  was  taught;  and  also  in  the  College  of  Louisiana  which 
succeeded  it.  In  1829  Spanish  was  being  taught  in  the  Central  School  of 
New  Orleans,  the  equivalent  of  a high  school.  The  College  of  Jefferson, 
established  in  1831,  had  students  who“tiumed  with  accuracy  and  elegance 
Spanish  into  Fren^  and  English.”  Spanish  continued  to  be  included  in 
the  course  of  study  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  and  in  the  ' 
. coll^ies  of  the  state  regularly  until  the  Civil  War,  over  a half-centiuy 
after  Spanish  rule  had  passed. 

But  slightly  more  t^n  one  century  ago  all  the  states  which  today 
.form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  were  Spanish  posses- 
sions. She  had  won  them  by  conquest ; as  the  language  of  the  con- 
quistadores  had  the  Spanish  language  become  the  language  of  the  people. 
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All  of  the  resources  of  Spain  had  been  called  to  her  aid  in  the  many 
and  varied  efforts  to  make  this  whde  territory  truly  Spanish. 

To  no  small  deg[ree  was  the  succ^  attained  in  making  Spanish  the 
language  of  the  people  in  the  territory  conquered  by  Spain  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  without  whose  aid  Spain  could 
never  have  held  her  vast  realms  in  the  New  World.  The  mission  intern 
had  brought  the  native  population  nominally  into  the  folds  of  the  Church, 
which,  in  turn,  labored-  to  make  them  good  Spaniards.  The  transfer  of 
colonists  to  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  had  given  a 
nucleus  of  Spanish-speaking  people  whose  descendants  spread  the  lan- 
guage. The  encouragement  of  marriage  between  Spanish  men  and  native  . 
women  also  had  great  weight,  for  every  Spaniard  insisted  that  his  chil* 
dren,  although  only  mestizos,  speak  his  native  tongue.  The  many  orders 
issued  for  the  promotion  of  schools  and  those  which  insisted  on  the 
more  extensive  use  of  Spanish  indicate  the  extent  of  the  determination 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs  that  their  New  World  subjects  speak  the  Span- 
ish language.  Teachers,  books,  and  monQr  were  given  without  stint.  From 
i the  educational  standards  of  today  the  results  attained  may  seem  in- 

I significant,  but  the  permanence  of  the  language  among  the  people 

I ruled  by  Spain  shows  that  more  Aan  a mere  impression  was  made ; the 

' language  really  became  their  own.  And  in  absorbing  the  language  of 

Spain,  there  was  fixed  deep  and  woven  into  the  texture  of  their  lives  the 
ideals  of  Spain,  which  did  not  die  merely  because  her  rule  had'pass^. 

I During  the  centuries  in  which  Spain  was  extending  her  domains  and 

I making  Spanish  the  language  of  her  subjects  in  North  America,  the  Eng- 
lish  settlements  were  becoming  more  firmly  entrenched  along  the  Atlantic 
f coast  and  more  widely  extended  in  area.  Between  the  colonists  of  the 

I • two  nations  there  was,  however,  little  contact  before  the  latter  half  of 

I the  eighteenth  century.  This  condition  was  merely  a reflection  of  the 

I attitude  of  Spain  and  England  toward  each  other  at  home ; the  enmity 

V.  which  existed  between  them  was  rooted  not  only  in  political  but  also  in 

I religious  hatreds.  Jealousy  and  selfishness  characterized  the  general 

I policy  of  Spain  toward  her  colonies.  Foreigners  were  excluded,  and  com- 
merce bet  veen  her  subjects  and  those  of  other  nations  was  for  coituries 
absolutely  forbidden.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  the  lure  of  gain  led 
many  English-speaking  merchants  to  the  borders  and  ports  of  Spanish 
America,  where  they  were  wdcomed  by  officials  only  too  willing  to  share 
in  the  profits.  The  monopolistic  policy  of  Spain  permitted  certain  high 
officials  to  control  prices  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists,  and  certain  In- 
r'  dustries  were  entirely  prohibited  in  the  Indies;  these  restrictions,  al- 
though pianned  to  react  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country; 
really  helped  to  create  a market  for  certain  classes  of  foreign  goods. 
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In  spite  of  the  wall  which  Spain  tried  to  maintain  about  her  colo* 
nies,  there  sure  indications  that  some  of  the  English  colonists  in  New  Eng- 
land early  became  interested  in  the  Spanish  language  as  a means  of  ap- 
proach. In  the  letter  Book  of  Samuel  Sewall,  under  date  of  October, 
1691,  there  are  jottings  of  an  order  for  a Spanish  grammar,  a dictionary, 
and  a copy  of  Las  Casas.  Later  he  ordered  a Spanish  Bible  from  Amster- 
dam. The  object  of  his  interest  was  not  commercial,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, but  religious;  as  was  that  of  Cotton  Mather  who  refers  to  his 
Spanish  studies  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  January,  1699.  From  those 
studies  resulted  the  first  volume  printed  in  Spanish  in  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America,  La  Fe  del  CrisHanismo  (1699),  a tract  which- 
he  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  in  Spanish  America. 

Naturally  it  would  be  in  the  port  towns  that  one  would  e;q>ect  to 
find  the  first  evidences  of  a q}nunercial  interest  in  Spanish.  That  such 
an  interest  did  exist  at  an  early  period  and  that  teachers  were  available 
who  stimulated  that  interest,  a number  of  advertisements  of  Spanish 
teachers  amply  prove.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Gazette  from  July  14  to  21, 1735,  and  reads  as  follows : 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  over  against  the  sign  of  the  black  Horse  in  Smith- 
street,  near  the  old  Dutch  Church,  is  carefully  taught  the  French  and  Spmish 
languages,  after  the  best  method  that  is  now  practiced  in  Great  Britain  which  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  intend  to  leam  the  same  is  taught  at  20s  per 
Quarter.  ■ 

In  1747  Augustus  Vaughan  opened  a school  in  which  Spanish  was  taught ; 
in  1749  John  Clarke  announced  that  he  taught  Spanish;  in  1751 garret 
Noel,  a book-seller  as  well  as  a Spanish  teacher,  issued  A shon  Intro- 
duction to  the  Spanish  language;  to  which  is  added  a vocabulary  of 
\^amUiar  words  for  the  more  speedy  impovement  of  the  learner;  with  a 
pefaco  shewing  the  usefulness  of  this  language  particularly  in  these 
partSy  which  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  the  first 
textbook  for  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  published  in  territory 
now  included  in  the  United  States.  In  1772  Francis  Hunbert  de  la  Rodie 
entered  the  ranks  of  Spanidi  teachers  in  New  York;  the  following  year, 
Anthony  Fiva.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  also  offered  their  services  to 
merchants  in  carrying  on  correspondence  and  translating  bills  and  ac- 
counts. 

Among  the  first  of  leading  thinkers  who  *>ublicly  urged  the  inclusion 
of  Spanish  in  the  cou:se  of  study  of  the  colonial  schools  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Both  in  his  Autobiography  and  in  the  Proposals  Relating  to 
the  Education  of  the  Youth  in  Pmnsylvaniafhe  advocated  the  teaching 
of  Spanish;  as  a result  of  his  influence,  the  language  was  included  in  the 
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curriculum  of  the  Public  Academy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which 
later  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  institution^  Paul 
Fooks  served  as  teacher  of  Spanish  from  1766  to  1797 ; Felix  Merino, 
from  1825  to  1829;  and  Augustus  Willis,  from  1829  to  1834. 

Another  statesman  who  clearly  perceived  the  advantages  of  a knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  to  the  future  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  various  letters  to  yoimg  men  then  in  college,  he  outlined 
his  views  concerning  the  importance  of  Spanish  as  a means,  of  communi- 
cation with  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  and  as  a key  to  the  early  history 
of  America.  To  his  interest  in  the  language  may  be  traced  its  introduc- 
tion in  1780  in  the  course  of  study  of  William  and  Ma^  College. 

But  changes  were  fast  taking  place  which  forced  the  English-speaking 
settlers  of  North  America  into  closer  touch  with  the  Spanish  world.  The 
American  Revolution  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  breaking  down  of 
obstacles  which  had  kept  the  subjects  of  England  and  Spain  apart.  Spain 
was  ^ enemy  of  the  English  colonists,  but  not  of  the  people  of  the  new 
''republic.  During  the  struggle  die  lent  her  aid  to  the  revolting  colonies, 
and,  as  soon  as  success,  was  assured,  she  sent  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  important  conunercial  centers  both  diplomatic  and  mnanlar 
representatives  whose  object  it  was  to  awaken  further  interest  in  Spain 
and  her  colonies. 

The  establishment  of  indq>endence  brought  in  its  train  new  religious 
' freedom,  which  was  particularly  important  in  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  Spanish  language,  for  now,  for  the  first  tinae,  were 
Catholics  permitted  to  establish  permanent  educational  foundations 
among  the  English-speaking  settlers  of  North  America.  Maryland,  the 
original  Catholic  colony,  became  the  center  of  Catholic  activity  along^ 
educational  lines;  schools  were  opened  in  and  near  Baltimore  to  which 
Spanish-speaking  children  from  Havana  and  Mexico  came.  There  was 
a new  intenmingling  of  Spanish-  and  English-speaking  Catholic  clergy 
along  the  Atlantic  coast ; an  intermingling  which  was  to  bear  permanent 
fruit. 

But  events  outside  of  the  United  States  were  also  destined  to  foster 
a closer  bond  between  the  English  and  Spanish  pwples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  French  Revolution  exerted  an  influence  to  this  end 
which  has  received  small  recognition.  French  refugees  poureu  into  Spain ; 
before  many  years  the  upheaval  there  forced  some  of  these  exiles  to  seek 
safety  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially  in  the  United  States,  thus 
establishing  new  bonds  between  this  country  and  France  and  Spain. 
Following  the  insurrktion  in  Santo  'Domingo,  a result  of  the  French 
Revolution,  many  subjects  of  both  France  and  Spain  from  that  island 
became  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Spain 
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forced  the  steps  of  many  other  Spaniards  to  be  turned  westward.  Each 
of  these  waves  of  immigration  brought  into  the  United  States  men  and 
women  of  culture— teachers,  writers,  and  members  of  the  nobility— 
whose  straitened  financial  condition  forced  them  to  seek  the  first  qp- 
portunity  that  offered  for  securing  a livelihood.  Often  that  proved  to  be 
teadiing,  either  of  French,  Spanish,  or  both. 

Paralleling  the  startling  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  Europe 
came  the  breaking  down  of  the  commercial  restrictions  formerly  im- 
posed upon  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1788  ports  in  the  Indies  were  thrown 
open  to  trade  with  all  Spanish  ports;  inter-coloniai  trade  began  to 
flouri^  and  in  a few  years  foreign  merchantmen  were  admitted  under 
certain  conditions.  Shippers  in  the  United  States  wasted  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity;  soon  many  ships,  flying  the  flag  of  the 
northern  rqpiiblic,  were  plying  between  the  ports  of  the  north  Atlantic 
and  ^>anM  America. 

. The  new  contacts  which  were  thus  being  established  by  water  were 
strengthened  by  closer  communication  between  the  colonists  of  the  two 
nations  by  land.  While  Louisiana  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
frontier  line  of  the  United  States  had  been  steadily  moving  westwud, 
bringing  the  ouQx)sts  of  the  two  nations,  especially  along  the  Missistippi, 
into  constantly  closer  relations.  By  1800  the  frontier  of  New  Spain  had 
readied  its  most  northern  limit.  From  the  Mississippi,  a line  west  de- 
limiting the  possessions  of  Spain  would  have  extended  from  St.  Louis  to 
Oregon;  a line  east  would  have  reached  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Florida.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  present  United  States  was 
then  territory  claimed  by  Spain. 

. . More  propitious  still  for  encouraging  an  intermingling  of  the  people 
of  the  two  nations  were  the  conditions  which  arose  as  a result  of  the 
revolutions  which  from  1808  on  shook  from  the  foundations  the  entire 
Spanish-American  world.  Representatives. from  Mexico  and  the  various 
South  American  countries  established  headquarters  in  the  more  im- 
portant cities  of  the  United  States,  and  propaganda  work  in  behalf  of 
the  independence  movement  in.the  Spanish  colonies  was  actively  carried 
on.  A n^paper  in  Spanish,  El  Misisipif  the  first  in  the  United  States, 
b^an  to  appear  in  New  Orleans.  The  appeals  of  Mexico  for  aid  met  a 
ready  and  generous  response;  troops  were  organized  and  sent  forward 
to  assist  the  oppressed  people.  Revolutionary  proclamations,  pamphlets, 
mid  books  were  printed  in  the  United  States:  in  English,'  to  arouse 

I American  citizens  to  action;  in  Spanish,  for  distribution  in  the  Spanish 

colonies  where  the  presses  were  tightly  muzzled.  American  printers  and 
translators  fotmd  a knowledge  of  the  Iwguage  a valuable  asset.  Teachers 
and  textbooks  grew  in  favor.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  second 
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decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  productive  of  a sympathy  for  and 
an  interest  in  Spanish  America  never  before  felt  by  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Further  impetus  to  an  interest  in  the  Spanish  language  was  given 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  and  of'  Florida  in  1819.  In  each 
case,  the  United  States  came  into  control  of  large  areas  occupied  largely 
by  people  using  only  the  Spanish  language  and  knowing  only  the  ideals 
of  Spain.  Their  records  and  such  literature  as  th^  had  woe  entirely 
in  Spanish.  As  Americans  flocked  into  the  newly  acquired  territory, 
many  came,  for  the  first  time,  into  dose  contact  with  districts  unmis- 
takably Spanish  in  atmosphere.  Thus,  by  the  most  natural  method,  many 
settlers  in  the  South  learned  Spanish  through  necessity.  Thty,  in  tum,| 
commimicated  their  impressions  of  the  value  of  the  language  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  districts  from  which  they  had  migrated. 

The  two  streams  of  foreign  influence  which  were  a\rakening  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  Spanish,  namely,  the  current  from  £urq>e  and  that 
from  Spanish  America,  were  turned,  while  at  flood  tide,  in  a definite 
direction  in  1815,  when  Abiel  Smith  made  a bequest  of  $20,000  to  Har- 
vard University  for  the  creation  of  a professorship  of  French  and  Span- 
ish, the  first  specific  bequest  , for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in 
American  educational  history.  From  the  establishment  of  this  professor- ' 
ship  dates  the  rise  of  a teacher  of  modem  languages  to  the  position 
of  a college  officer ; from  this  time  on,  he  could  expect  to  be  regarded  as 
a member  of  the  faculty.  For  the  incumbent  of  the  Smith  Chair  was  not 
expected  to  act  merely  as  an  instructor;  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the 
supervision  of  his  department  and  to  give  his  attention  chiefly  to  ad- 
vanced lecture  work.  The  remarkable  careers  of  the  men  who  l^ed  this 
dbair  in  the  nineteenth  century  deserve  a special  chapter  to  do  them 
justice,  but  a few  words  must  suffice.  The  fost  incunibent  was  George. 
Ticknor,  who  not  only  did  distinguished  work  as  a teadier  and  adminis- 
trator but,  through  the  publication  of  the  first  real  history  of  Spanish 
literature,  easily  placed  himself  in  the  front  ranks  of  American  scholars. 
The  second  Smith  Professor  was  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  whose  poetical 
translations  and  other  works  colored  by  Spanish  life  and  thought  brbught 
fame  to  him,  his-  institution,  and  the  nation.  The  third  was  James  R. 
Lowell,  who,  while  not  as  distinguished  a Spanish  sdiolar  as  his  prede- 
cessors, helped  to  cement  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations 
during  the  period  he  served  as  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Spain. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  estimate  the  influence  which  these  men  and 
their  associates  exerted  on  the  development  of  Spanish  teaching  in  the 
United  States.  Eadb  helped  the  mechanical  precedes  of  teaching  through- 
out the  country  by  demanding  and  securing  from  the<corps  of  instructors 
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under  their  supervision  efihcieiit  instruction  of  the  elementary  classes. 
The  texts,  syllabi,  and  lectures  which  they  prepared  furnished  materials 
for  instruction  in  naany  institutions.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Spanish  instruction  given  at  Harvard  is  that  it  reflected  only  the  Euro- 
pean influence;  each  of  these  professors  introduced  their  students  to  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  especially  to  the  atmosphere,  the  charm,  ^d  the 
wonders  of  Spain  in  the  Golden  Age.  To  them,  the  language  was  a 
to  the  culture  of  Spain,,  and  it  was  the  cultural  aspect  which  they  em- 
phasized. 

This  was  the  natural  result  of  educational  conditions  in  the  New 
World.  Each  one  of  the  Sr ith  Professors  and  the  teadiers  under  them 
(Were  steeped  in  the  culture  of  Eiirope ; they  knew  nothing  of  Spanish 
^^^merica.  For  inspiration  they  turned  to  Spain  and  Germany;  as  a result, 
th^  aroused  interest  in  those  fields.  Among  the  men  who  early  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  Ticknor  for  Spanish  studies  was  Prescott,  who  was 
led  by  him  to  the  field  of  research  from  which  came  Ferdimnd  and 
IsabeUGf  Philip  II,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 
Motley,  a student  in  the  Round  Hill  School  of  Cogswell  and  Bancroft, 
both  fellow-studoits  of  Ticknor  at  Gottingen,  turned  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  Spanish  field  to  scholarly  ends  in  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  and  in  the  United  Netherlands.  The  influence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Harvard  professors  toward  Spanish  determined  to  a large  extent  the 
type  of  study  followed  in  most  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States;  even 
the  institutions  which  urged  the  study  of  the  language  from  the  most 
utilitarian  motives  used  texts  whose  purpose  was  to  introduce  students 
to  the  treasures  of  Spanish  literature.  Never  throughout  the  century  did 
Harvard  cater  to  the  practical  calls  for  Spanish;  no  text  dealing  with 
Mexico  or  South  America  was  ever  issued ; and  no  member  of  the  faculty 
who  tau^t  Spanish  ever  traveled  in  Spanish  America. 

During  the  decade  following  the  installation  of  Ticknor  at  Harvard 
(1819),  the  wave  of  interest  in  the  Spanish  language  was  productive  of 
definite  results  educationally.  In  rapid  succession  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Miami,  Williams,  Colley  of  New  Jersey,  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  added  Spanish  to 
the  curriculum  (Table  I).  Of  these,  five  established  professorships;  the 
others  employed  only  instructors.  Nor  was  the  interest  limited  to  the 
college  sphere;  the  academies  and  the  newly  established  high  schools 
introduced  Spanish,  the  New  York  and.  the  Frmiklin  High  School  in 
ijPhiladelphia' when  they  were  opened,  the  latter  offering  a three-year 
course.  Spanish  was  also  included  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  high 
schools  of  Salem,  Gr^nfield,  Providence,  and  Buffalo  before  1830. 
Among  the  many  private  schools  which  taught  Spanish,  especial  men- 
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TABLE  I 

* Colleges  Which  Introduced  Spanish  Before  1832 


~ Pennsylvania  

....  1750 

Yale 

1826 

' William  and  Mary 

Amherst 

1827 

"St.  Mary’s  (Baltimore)  .... 

....  1800 

Williams  

1827 

• Dickinson  

....  1814 

Miami  

1827 

Bbryard  

....  1816 

Columbia 

1830 

yindma 

....  1825 

New  Jersey  College  (Princeton) 

1830 

Bowdoin  

....  1825 

University  of  City  of  N.  Y.  .... 

1832 

tion  must  be  made  of  the  Round  Hill  School,  established  by  Bancroft 
and  Cogswell,  which  was  attended  by  students  from  points  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Havana,  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fourth  decade,  new  agencies  were  at  work 
fomenting  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a republic  in  Teias  served  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  annexation  of  another 
large  territory  in  which  the  older  towns  were  settled  almost  entirely  by 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans.  Prospectors  and  merchants  went  forward 
rapidly  into  the  new  republic;  even  teachers  and  writers  were  attracted 
by  its  possibilities.  The  need  of  a practical  know^ge  of  the  Spanish 
language  faced  them  at  every  turn,  and  many  set  about  acquiring  it. 

The  approach  of  annexation  brought  the  conviction  that  such  action 
meant  war.  At  once  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  studying  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  a people 
whose  ideas  and  language  were  foreign.  In  all  branches  of  the  army  and 
navy  the  need  of  translators  and  people  able  to  speak  the  Spanish  Imi- 
guage  became  pressing.  As  the  army  advanced  into  Merico,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  brought  into  closer  touch  with  a Spanish-speaking  na- 
tion than  eyer  before.  Men  of  all  classes  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  the  front ; for  the  first  time  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  the  vast  territory  hdd  by  Mexico  were  revealed  to  them.  The  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  but  a signal  which  sent  a wave  of  settlers  to 
the  Southwest.  Many  former  army  officers  went  there  to  make  their 
homes;  newspaper  men  shipped  their  presses  to  the  newly  acqijure^ 
territory  and  began  to  issue  papers  in  both  Spanish  and  English;  the  / 
American  element  soon  asserted  control  over  both  civil  and  commercial 
activities  in  all  the  larger  towns.  Private  teadiers  of  Spanish  were  in  de- 
mand, and  translators  did  a thriving  business  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  discovety  of  gold  in  California  acted  as  an  even  greater  in- 
centive to  migration  westward.  While  many  made  the  trip  around  the 
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Horn,  thousands  of  others  traveled  overland  to  California  by  the  south* 
em  route.  At  every  step  through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali* 
fomia  they  were  forced  into  contact  with.  Spanish-speaking  people,  prac- 
tically none  of  whom  knew  a word  of  English.  Traces  of  the  Spanish 
govermhectal  system  and  business  methods  were  not  to  be  banished 
overnight;  in  order  to  exercise  their  professions  many  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness men  were  forced  to  acquire  a working  knowledge  cf  the  language. 

Each  successive  wave  of  onsweeping  colonists  into  Spanish  territory 
back  into  the  older  settlements  a reflection  of  the  new  contacte 
which  were  being  established.  The  awakened  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
l^anish  language  is  shown  by  its  inclusion  in  the  course  of  study  of 
various  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  which,  about  this  time,  a 
t^ave  of  reorganization  was  taking  place.  Table  II  gives  some  idea 


TABLE  n 

Colleges  Which  Introduced  Spanish,  1846  to  1896 


U.S.  Naval  Academy 

....  1846 

Southwestern  (Texas)  

...  1876 

Brown 

....  1850 

Waco  (Texas)  

...  1876 

Baylor  (Texas)  

....  1853 

Texas  A.  and  M 

1876 

V.S.  Military  Academy  . . . . 

....  1854 

Missowd  

...  1880 

Kentucky  

....  1870 

Denver  

....  1881 

Michigan 

....  1870 

Iowa  

....  1883 

Califomia  

Texas 

Qiicago  (Baptist)  

....  1874 

Rutgers 

....  1883 

■Amherst  

....  1874 

Tulane 

....  1884 

Eaverford  (Pennsylvania)  . 

....  1874 

Wisconsin  

St  Vincent  (Pennsylvania) 

....  1874. 

Lafayette : . . 

Santa  Clara  (Califomia)' . . 

....  1874 

Alabama  

Franciscan  (Califomia)  ... 

....  1874 

Chicago  University  . . *. 

...  1893 

St  Ignatius  (Califomia)  . . 

....  1876 

Kansas 

...  1894 

Santa  Rosa  (Califomia)  . . . 

...i  1876 

of  the  institutions  which  iiitroduced  or  re-introduced  Spanish  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1846  to  1896.  While  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  of  these  institutions  taught  Spanish  before  the  dates  mentioned, 
it  was  certainly  being  taught  in  each  at  the  year  specified. 

The  status  of  Spanish  as  a subject  receiving  credit  toward  a college 
degree  in  1888-89  is  sununarized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  a list  of  institutions  which  ao^pted  such  courses  toward  their 
degree  (Table  III).  It  is  probable  that  this  list  is  incomplete.  The  absence 
of  Columbia,  California,  Cornell,,  and  the  state  institutions  of  Missouri, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  Louisiana  leaves  room  for  questions.  Some 
of  these  may  not  ^ve  reported;  some  may  not,  in  that  year,  have  ac- 


i; 
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TABLE  III 

Yale  University 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Washburn  College 
Boston  University 
Harvard  University 
Wellesley  College 
University  of  Michigan 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

cepted  Spanish  toward  the  degree,  but  the  absence  of  so  many  which  had 
certainly  been  giving  Spanish  courses  for  some  years  is  surprising. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  probable  fate  of  Spanish  teaching  in  the 
United  States  after  the  late  ’nineties  had  no  special  impetus  been*given 
to  it  by  the  Spanish'American  War.  This  war  provided  further  incentive 
to  the  study.  As  in  1846,  many  Americans  were  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  Spanish  life  and  the  attention  of  others  directed  to  Spanish 
America  as  never  before.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  United  States  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  continued 
for  some  years  to  exert  an  indirect  control  over  Cuba,  all  of  which  were 
inhabited,  in  the  main,  by  Spanish-speaking  people. 

The  acquisition  of  this,  new  territory  was  timely,  from  a certain 
s^dpoint.  By  1890  the  western  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  had 
disappeared ; no  more  territoiy  remained  for  the  pioneer  to  claim  as  his 
own.  The  United  States  had  become  a rich  nation,  manufacturing  be-’ 
yond  the  needs  of  its  own  people.  Capital  was  at  hand  for  opportunities 
beyond  the  national  boundaries.  Business  was  seeking  new  fields,  and 
Aat  demand  was  in  part  met  by  the  new  territory  acquired  from  Spain. 

The  main  obstacle  to  progress  in  this  field  was  the  fact  that  fhe 
people  spoke  another  language,  did  business  by  different  methods,  and 
liyed  another  life.  The  United  States  had  never  been  successful  in  build- ' 
ing  up  trade  with  South  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  development  of  some  sections  and  the  great  markets  which  they 
offered.  Through  ignorance,  laziness,  or  mere  inability  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  needs  of  Spanish  America,  the  American  merchant  had  forfeited 
most  of  the  trade  of  these  nations  to  the  Germans,  who  were  untiring 
in  their  efforts  not  only  to  deal  with  the  Spanish-speaking  merchant  in 
his  own  language,  but  to  study  and  meet  his  wants,  and  to  send  him 
his  goods  when  he  wanted  them.  As  a result,  in  1898  the  United  States 
did  not  figure  commercially,  to  any  great  extent,  in.  South  American  trade. 

The  Spanish-American  War  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  new 
territory  seemed  to  act  as  an  eye-opener  on  the  magnates  of  the  com- 


Lafayette  College 
Brown  University 
University  of  Texas 
Amherst  College 
University  of  Vermont 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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mercial  circles  in  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time,  apparently,  they 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  time  when  they  must  turn  to  the  great  unde- 
veloped areas  of  South  America  as  a field  of  investment  for  their  money 
and  a market  for  their  goods.  The  first  step  to  that  end  which  suggested 
itself  was  simple:  more  people  in  the  United  States  must  learn  the 
Spanish  language.  As  a result  of  this  conviction  came  the  general  intro- 
duction of  Spanish  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  Each  wave 
of  contacts  had  brought  the  same  result,  but  each  time  on  a larger  scale: 
in  the  ’twenties  Spanish  was  introduced  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and 
academies ; at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  into  the  high  schools  of 
Baltimore  and  Boston;  after  1898,  its  introduction  was  general  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  leading  sdioob  which  introduc^ 
Spanish  between  1898  and  1910  are:  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Albany,  Worcester,  Washington,  D.C.,  Covington,  Chattanooga, 
Houston,  Philadelphia,  Quincy,  Saginaw,  and  York,  Pennsylvania. 

The  continued  progress  made  by  Spanish  in  the  high  schools  is  indi- 
cated rather  definitely  by  the  fact  that  Spanish  was  accepted,  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  of  1912,  by  124  from  a list  of  203  colleges 
of  the  country  in  satisfaction  of  their  entrance  requirements ; 68  ac- 
cepting three  units,  and  56,  two  units.  By  1914  the  American  people  were 
being  urged  by  editorials  and  by  such  officials  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  give  more  attention  to  Spanish  America,  not  only  to  the 
language,  but  to  a better  acquaintance  with  the  geography,  history, 
literature,  and  life  of  the  people.  According  to  the  official  figures  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  were,  in  1910,  4,920  pupils,  or  .67 
per  cent  of  those  studying  a foreign  language,  pursuing  Spanish.  By  1915, 
the  number  had  grown  to  33,148,  or  2.72  per  cent  of.  the  number  en- 
rolled. The  location  of  the  S(iook  whose  enrolment  furnished  the  last 
figures  is  of  interest. 


Location 

Schools 

Numbers 

Percent^e 

United  States  .... 

678 

' 35,148 

2.72 

North  Atlantic  .. 

125 

9,127 

2.11 

North  Central  . . . 

3,762 

.76 

South  Atlantic  . i . 

51 

1,182 

1.27 

South  Central.... 

141 

5,205 

4.25 

Western 

275 

15,972 

10.45 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  Spanish  was  still  most  popular  in 
those  districts  which  had  been  Spanish  territory.  At  other  points  which 
had  come  into  close  contact  with  Spanish  countries  the  enrolment  figures 
were  high,  as  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  ports  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, all  of  which  had  been  affected  by  Spanish-Amejican  trade.  The 
figures  indicate  that  the  interest  which  was  first  awakened  in  the  port 
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towns  for  the  Spanish  language  as  a commercial  asset  was  still  un- 
dinoinished. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  had  a marked 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  In  many  schools  Genrian  was 
dropped  entirely;  in  others  the  course  was  shortened.  In  either  case, 
the  students  were  urged  to  take  either  French  or  Spanish  instead.  The 
results  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  on  modern  language  study  in  210 
Anq^rican  colleges  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:^ 


1916-17  1917-18  Percentage 

German  21,072  12,652  —40 

French  17,129  . 19,352  13 

Spanish 1,736  9,579  452 


' In  1918,  the  New  York  Times  announced  in  an  editorial  that  the  in-j 
crease  since  1915  was  1,000  per  cent,  400  out  of  SOS  secondary  sdiools| 
having  substituted  Spanish  for  German ; it  also  stated  that  in  the  Bos- } 
ton  High  School  the  study  Of  Spanish  had  been  made  compulsory.' 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  such  changes  were  actually 
taking  place.  The  Modern  Language  Journal  sent  out  a questionnaire  ; 
to  the  larger  cities  and  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The  replies,  while 
incomplete,  left  no  doubt  that  Spanish  had  the  largest  percentage  of  gain 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  general  introduction  of  Spanish  into  the  secondary  schools  and  i 
the  lengthening  of  the  courses  offered  caused  not  only  a marked  increase  ! 
in  the  size  of  college  classes  pursuing  the  language,  but  a greater  demand  | 
for  advanced  work  and  wider  recognition  of  Spani^  as  a subject  for  • 
graduate  study.  While  the  movement  toward  recognition  of  Spanish  on  a 
par  with  French  began  early  in  the  ’nineto,  when  Yale  and  Chicago 
accepted  Spanish*  as  a branch  of  scholarship  leading  to  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy,  it  gained  added  impetus  from  the  increased  attention  given 
to  Spanish  in  the  secondary  schools  and  as  an  undergraduate  study. 
Among  the  leading  institutions  which  are  today  offering  instruction  lead- 
ing to  the  doctorate  in  Spanish  are  Columbia^  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  California,  Stanford,  and  Texas. 

The  increased  enrolment  in  Spanish  in  the  colleges  has  brought  about 
another  line  of  advance  which  may  presage  the  tendency  of  the  future.  In 
1916  the  first  course,  in  Spanish-Ameriban  literature  was  offered  at  ^e 
University  of  Missouri.  Such  courses  have  grown  in  popularity,  especially 
in  the  Southwest.  A reflection  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  publication 
of  texts  based  on  the  geography  and  life  of  the  people  of  Spani^  America. 
Each  year  sees  new  volumes  being  issued  in  the  United  States  which 
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r f direct  attention  to  the  countries  to  the  south.  The  best  works  of  Spanish- 

I American  writers  are  now  included  among  the  texts  read  in  both  secondary 

schools  and  colleges.  The  business  departments  of  the  colleges  are  giving^ 
more  attention  to  specialized  courses  dealing  with  South  American  trade. 
As  ten  of  the  forty  offices  maintained  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  are  in  places  in  which  Spanish  is  the  only  language,  of 
commercial  value,  and  as  120  of  the  410  foreign  dties  where  the  State 
Department  is  represented  are  in  Spanidi-speaking  countries,  the  need 
for  such  training  is  easily  apparent 

^ i hnpetus  to  Spanish  study  in  the  United  States  has  come,  then,  from 

two  sources,  the  European  and  Spanish-American.  The  teaching,  at 
harvard  and  some  of  the  other  eastern  institutions  has  determined,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  type  of  instruction  and  the  texts  used  in  other  schools. 
The  addition  of  large  areas  of  Spanish  territory  to  the  United  States  has 
not  had  the  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking  inhab- 
[ itants ; instead  the  Spanish  language  has  been  supplanted  by  English  as 

; fast  as  possible.  From  the  districts  in  which  the  interest  in  the  Spanish 

language  should  naturally  be  greatest  has  come  little  of  influence  on  the 
teaching  of  the  language  in  general.  The  natural  interest  of  children  of 
Spanish  parentage  in  the  Southwest  in  the  life  and  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors has  been  ignored,  and  the  Americanization  movement  bids  fair  to  rob 
f them  of  the  language  of  thdr  forefathers.  Students  of  the  Spanidi  1^- 

■"  guage  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  life  and  literature  of  Spam, 
f and  those  who  have  traveled  have  sought  Spain  as  their  Mecca,  not  . 

Spanish  America.  And  there  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Spain  has  a litera- 
ture which  presents  unlimited  fields  for  linguistic  as  well  as  historical 
r^earch ; Spanish  ^erica  has  as  yet  produced  little  of  value.  Spain  and 

Spanish  life  are  colored  with  the  romantic  tinge  given  by  earlier  writers; 

Spain  in  America  is  yet  in  the  making.  But  the  Spanish  elements  in 
American  life  are  destined  to  receive  more  attention  than  formerly ; even 
the  life,  the  ideals,  and  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking groups  who  occupied  areas  now  included  in  the  United  States 
? are  becoming  subjects  of  study,  thus  opening  up  new  fields  of  research 

dose  at  hand.  Right  at  our  door  is  Mexico,  a country  rich  in  tradition, 
and  beginning  to  produce  some  literature  worthy  of  serious  study.  Brought 
closer  to  us  by  the  Panama  Canal  are  the  great  nations  of  South  America, 
a fidd  of  milimited  promise. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

NOTE 

1.  P.  R.  Kolbe,  Tkt  Cofteges  in  War  Time  and  Ajter,  N.  Y.  1919,  page  104 
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A NQTE  ON  THE  BEGINNING  OF  ITALIAN 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Charles  H.  Handschin 
Miami  University 

[From  The  Teachmi  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  United  States,  Waduag^on,  1913, 

1J.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  BuBetin,  1913,  No.  3.1 

(pp.  85-86)  ‘'The  Italian  abounds  wth  works  of  very  superior  order, 
valuable  for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the 
finest  taste  in  style  and  composition.”  Thus  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
we  know  that  Jefferson  learned  Italian  in  his  early  years,  probably  at 
William  and  Mary  College. 

Italian  was  practically  unknown  in  public  schools  in  America,  except 
in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco.  However,  three  Italian 
schools  were  for  years  maintained  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  had  a large  enrollment.  Thqr  were  for  Italian 
children  exclusively,  were  nonsectarian,  and  taught  especially  English, 
manual  training,  and  politics.^ 

Bellini,  himself  an  Italian,  taught  •'lian  in  1780,  and  afterwards, 

' at  William  and  Mary  College. 

Dickinson  College  had  a professor  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  from  1814  to  1816,  while  in  Columbia  UniversiQr  we  find  the, 
first  professors  of  Italian  in  the  persons  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  (1826- 
1C.'7)  and  E.  Felix  Foresti  (1839-1856).  Amherst  offered  Italiah  for  the 
first  time  in  1851,  and  New  Jersey  College  in  1832. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Lorenzo  de  la  Ponte  became  an 
instructor  in  Italian  in  1830.  He  was  followed  by  Vincent  d’Amarelli 
(1851-1864)  and  by  Giuseppi  Mazza  (1867r-1869).  These  men  were  not 
members  of  the  faculty.  No  one  was  design  i^ted  for  Italian  until  1892, 
when  Hugo  Rennert  was  made  professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Slowly,  universities  and  a number  of  the  better  colleges  came  to  offer 
a course  in  Italian.  (In  1888,  101  universities  and  colleges  accepted  Italian 
for  entrance,  but  m no  case  was  it  required.  Editor*s  summary,)  Today, 
of  a list  of  174  colleges  and  universi^es,  66  teach  Italian,  while  of 
another  list  of  340  colleges  and  universities,  90  teach  Italiah. 

Of  the  340  universities  and  colleges  mentioned,  4 teach  more  than 
4 yoa*3;  6 teach  4 years ; 9 teach  3 years;  33  teach  2 years ; and  37  only 
1 year  of  Italian. 
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NOTE 

1.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1892-93,  pp.  6191. 
Italian  was  taught  in  Britton,  Mass.,  High  School  in  1843,  and  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  High  School  ih  1854-55.  Inglis,  The  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachu- 
setts, Teachers  College  Pubs.,  p.  135. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Algernon  Coleman 
University  of  Chicago 

[From  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States,  Introduction. 
N.  Y.  1929.  PJV.C.C.,  Vol.  XII.  Reprinted  by  permisaon  of  tte 
Macnc^an  Company,  publishers.] 


(pp.  1-S)  The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1C24  for  the  purpose  of  making  a general  inquiry  into  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a number  of  members  of  the  profession,  the  attention  of  the 
Carnegie  Coriwration  through  its  President,  Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  had  been 
called  to  the  need  of  such  an  investigation,  and,  after  some  conference 
and  a discussion  of  plans,  the  trustees  of  the  Corporation  generously 
appropriated  annually  for  three  years  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses.  The  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control  was 
then  organised,  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice-chairman  and  the  secretary  was  appointed,  and  the  services  of  three 
special  investigators  secured.  Later  an  advisor  in  educational  psychology 
was  added  to  the  group.  The  organization  was  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Direction  and  Control:  Josephine  T.  Allin,  Englewood 
High  School,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton  University;  E.  B. 
Babcock,  New  York  University;  Mary  C.  Burchinal,  West  Philadelphia 
High  School;  J.  P.  W.  Crawford,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
Chairman;  R.  H.  Fife,  ColumbiaJJniversity,  Chairman;  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent,  Harvard  University;  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University;  E.  C. 
Hills,  University  of  California ; A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
Josephine  W.  Holt,  City  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. ; H.  Keniston,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Secretary;  W,  A.  Nitze,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  R. 
Price,  N.  Y.  State  Dept.' of  Education;  L.  A.  Roux,  Newark  Academy;' 
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Julius  Sachs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  E.  B.  de  Sauz^, 
City  Schools,  Qeveland,  Ohio ; W.  B.  Snow,  City  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Marian  P.  Whitney,  Vassar  College;  M.  A.  Budianan,  University  of 
) Toronto,  Chairman  Canadian  Committee. 

I Speoud  Investigators:  Algernon  Coleman ; Charles  M.  Purin;  Carle- 

j ton  A.  Wheeler. 

I Advisor  in  Educfltional  Psychology:  V.  A.  C.  Henmon. 

I It  soon  became  evi(fent  that  the  actual  investigation  must  be  in  the 

I hands  of  a smaller  group,  'and  a Committee  on  Investigation  was  organ- 

j ized,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  three 

I special  investigators  and  the  advisor  in  educational  psychology. 

I Several  things  became  clear  at  an  early  date.  One  was  that  the  inquiry 

i must  be  limited  to  the  secondary  school  and  to  the  first  and  second  years 

I in  college.  It  was  also  evident  that  as  much  quantitative  data  as  possible 

I f slx>uld  be  secured,  especially  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  linguistic 
I achievement.  In  the  next  place  it  was  patent  that  it  would  be  necessary 

I : to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  assistance  of  large  numbers  of 

i modem  language  teachers,  of  school  and  college  administrators  and  of 

I ^ucationists.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems, 

I ' became  apparent  to  members  of  the  Committee  that  nothing  short,  of  a 

\l  prolonged  program,  of  research  could  provide  the  answers  to  many  out-  ' 

'i , stMding  questions,  and  that  this  inquiry  could  hope  at  best  only  to  do 
I soma  of  the  necessary  ground  breaking. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  192S  were  given  largely  to  the  gathering  of 
enrollment  data,  to  the  construction  and  standardization  of  objective 
tests  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  which  were  widely  administered 
during  1925-26  and  1926-27,^  with  highly  interesting  results,  to  the 
* launching  of  special  studies,  to  securing  statements  of  the  opinions  of 

. . teachers  on  various  questions  and  to  formulating  all  projects  in  a more 

precise  manner.  In  these  and  in  dozens  of  other  enterprises,  indispensable 
md  was  rweived  from  so  many  sources  that  it  would  be  quite  impiac- 
; ticable  to  enumerate  here  the  names  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  in 

■ many  and  diverse  ways  played  an  essential  part  in  carrying  on  the  under-  • 

taking.  The  list  of  projects  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  consti- 
tute in  itself  a detailed  statement  of  these  activities  and  provides  an 
I exhibit  of  what  the  committee  undertook  and  of  the  sources  on  which  ^ 
f the  present  volume  is  chiefly  based. 

While  references  in  the  body  of  the  volume  give  explicit  information 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  various  sources  are  used,  it  may  be  well 
I to  enumerate  rapidly  the  studies  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  c9m- 

j mittee  that  have  been  of  particular  value  in  the  preparation  of  'this 
! discussion. 
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The  inquiry  into  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  coUes^s  pro- 
vided authoritative  information  on  the  age  and  the  point  of  be^nning  the 
stu(b^  of  modem  languages,  on  the  actual  length  of  the  course  for  most 
students  and  on  the  distribution  of  students  by  years  and  by  languages. 
The  data  gathered  by  Ben  D.  Wood  on  achievement  in  modem  languages 
in  New  York  and  the  geographically  more  comprdiensive  data  of  the 
same  sort  assembled  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  the  Study 
provided  an  objective  basis  for  an  analysis  of  what  is  accomplished  in 
modem  language  classes,  of  the  results  of  pre^nt  methods  of  dassifying 
students  and  of  the  extent  to  which  certain  objectives  are  attained.  An 
’ examination  of  numerous  course  outlines  and  syllabi,  together  with  a 
canvass  of  the  opinions  ^d  practices  of  a large  number  of  selected  sec- 
ondary school  and  college  teachers,  sullied  a basis  for  a study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  modem  language  course  as  it  is  usually  found.  The  reports 
of  the  e3q>eriments  in  learning  to  read  carried  throu^  by  G.  T.  Buswell, 
Charles  £.  Young,  and  James  B.  Tharp  were  invaluable  in  tbf  light  they 
threw  on  course-content  and  on  method.  The  investigations  oi  the  effect 
upon  English  of  the  study  of  modem  languages  carried  on  by  0.  H. 
Werner  and  Clifford  Woody  and  H.  Hpotkins  were  of  service  in  illu- 
minating an  important  aspect  of  the  question  of  objectives.  The  analyses 
naade  by  Gertmde  Gilman,  Grace  and  Harry  Kurx,  and  Margaret  and 
John  Van  Home  of  the  ciiltural  material  in  current  reading  texts  in 
French  and  m Spanish  contributed  definitely  to  a clarification  of  that 
situation,  and  various  studies  of  prognosis,  which  are  listed  in  the  Appen- 
dix and  j^ve  been  assembled  and  interpreted  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  were 
helpful  in  the  discussion  of  the  Election  of  studmts.^ 

As  the  notes  to  the  text  of  this  volume  show,  numerous  general  and 
special  studio  made  indq>endently  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Language 
Study  were  utilized  with  great  profit.  Only  two  of  these  can  be  named 
here : the  report  of  the  Qassical  Investigation,  Part  I and  the  exceedingly 
valuable  experimental  study  oj  the  process  of  teac^g  youth  to  read  a 
foreign  language  by  Michael  West  of  Dacca,  India,  entitled  BUingualism. 
It  is  moreover  plainly  evident  in  the  text  of  the  volume  that  constant  use 
has  been  made  both  of  the  methods  employed  and  of  the  results  arrived 
at  by  investigators  in  the  field  of  education.  The  Committee  had  fi:equent 
need  of  counsel  and  of  aid  from  workers  in  this  domain  and  has  profited 
greatfy  by  the  sympathetic  interest  and  the  active  collaboration  of  mem- 
bers of  departments  of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  results  have  been  achieved  by  active  and 
dose  personal  collaboration  between  experts  in  various  fields  of  education 
and  spedalists  in  modem  languages,  to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  In  fact  it  is  entirely  clear  to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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^vestigation  that  such  an  arrangement  provides  the  most  promising 
basis  for  adequate  inquiry  and  eaqperimentation  in  all  subject  matter 
fields.  Even  though  the  educationist  may  be  a good  linguist  or  well 
versed  in  the  sciences,  he  can  not  have  the  intimate  feeling  for  the  class- 
room situation  in  all  its  aspects  which  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  experi- 
mentation. The  linguist  or  the  English  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  unacquainted  with  the  tedmical  phases  of  experimental  proce- 
dure in  education  and  in  applied  psychology  and  wholly  umnformed 
about  the  vast  amount  of  research  that  has  been  carried  on  in  this  field, 

it  would  usually  not  be  economical  for  him  to  attempt  to  devdop 
expert  control  of  a new  technique.  It  may  be  predicted,  therefore,  t^t 
most  of  the  effective  experimentation  in  secondary  and  college  subject 
matter  fields  will  be  done  in  dtuations  where  two  or  more  individuab, 
each  a specialist  in  his  own  line,  combine  their  resources,  whether  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  subject-matter  or  of  expertness  in  edu- 
catiomd  investigations,  and  work  as  equals.  Po^ibilities  of  this  sort  pre- 
sent themselves  in  c.olleges  and  in  universities,  and  in  city  or  state  school 
systems  which  have  departoents  of  educational  research.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  a reflection  both  on  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and  on  educa- 
tionists that  such  combined  attacks  on  mutually  interesting  "topics  have 
not  more  frequently  been  undertaken,  and  the  Committee  particularly 
invites  the  attention  of  boards  of  education,  of  school  superintendents 
and  of  principals  to  the  opportimities  in  this  direction  that  already 
exbt. 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  studies  of  the  range  and  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  syntactic  phenomena  in  French,  German  and  Spani^  could 
not  he  completed,  that  the  study  of  coUege  entrance  and  graduation  re- 
quirements was  not  finished,  and  that  more  experimental  work  on  the 
rdations  between  reading  and  grammar  and  composition  and  oral  work 
in  learning  a foreign  language  could  not  be  instituted.  The  obstacles'  ,in 
the  way  of  these  undertakings  were  numerous  and  varied,  but  they  will 
eventually  be  swept  aside  by  future  workers  in  the  field.  The  outlook  for 
the  prosecution  of  some  of  these  projects  is  wholly  favorable. 

The  Committee  on  Investigation  enumerated  in  a rqport  of  progress 
' to  the  Conunittee  on  Direction  and  Control  on  December  31,  1925,  the 
questions,'  seven  in  number,  which  must  eventually  be  answered  for 
modem  languages-^and  for  all  other  secondary  school  subjects. 

1.  Who  should  imd  who  should  not  study  modem  languages? 

2.  When  should  the  subject  be  begun? 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  time  below  whidi  the  study  of  a moderp 

language  is  unprofitable?  * 

4.  What  should  be,  in  language  abilities  and  in  other  ways,  the  specific 
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objectives  of  the  course  for  the  three  chief  groups  involved  under  present 
conditions: 

{a)  Those  who  study  one  year  at  most? 

(6)  Those  who  study  two  years  at  most? 

(c)  Those  who  study  three  years  or  more? 

5.  W^t  should  be  the  content  of  the  course  by  years  (grammar, 
vocabulary,  reading  matter,  cultural  content)  for  each  of  the  three  groups 
of  students? 

6.  What  classroom  procedure  must  be  followed  in  order  that  the  objec* 
lives  may  be  attained  in  the  largest  number  of  cases? 

7.  What  standards  of  achievement  may  be  reasonably  ei^)ected  at  the 
.various  stages? 

- Not  even  the  most  sanguine  members  of  the  G)mmittee  e3q>ected  the 
investigation  to  yield  satisfactory  answers  to  all  these  questions.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  before  any  of  them  can  be  considered  as  definitely 
settled,  but  some  real  progress  has  been  made.  We  now  have  abundant 
djsita  regarding  the  time  at  which  modem  languages  are  actually  begun 
and  die  length  of  time  throu^  which  they  are  studied.  We  know  in  rea- 
sonably objective  and  comparable  terms  what  is  being  achieved  in  the 
schools  and  collies  of  the  country  in  terms  of  grammar,  composition, 
vocabulary  and  reading  and  we  have  exhibits  from  selected  schools  that 
provide  an  index  of  our  best  accomplishment  under  present  circum- 
stances. We  are  in  possession  of  valuable  studies  of  vocabulary,  of  idio- 
matic expressions,  of  the  cultural  content  of  reading  texts,  which  enable 
us  to  consider  critically  the  present  modem  language  course  and  to  plan 
more  intelligently  the  course  of  the  future.  We  have  ascertained  a good 
many  facts  about  the  training  and  equipment  of  teachers,  how  the  time  is 
spent  in  most  classrooms,  and  in  what  ^activities  teachers  and  pupils 
engage,  and  are  in  a better  position  to  pass  a critical  judgment  on  current 
practices:  While  no  one  is  yet  ready  to  propose  standards  in  the  only 
terms  in  which  they  can  be  proposed  at  all  concretely,  that  is  in  terms 
of  attainment  as  measured  by  a specific  and  trustworthy  scale  or  series 
of  scales,  we  are  now  equipped  to  begin  to  establish  standards  experi- 
mentally and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  extraordinary  variations  in 
achievement  between  different  schools  and  between  classes  in  the  same 
school  which  make  of  most  of  our  present  classes  mere  chance  groups  of 
individuals  rather  than  classes  which  depart  from,  a given  point  and 
travel  toward  a conunon  goal.  Lastly,  the  published  results  of  tlfis  investi- 
gation will  provide  for  modem  language  teachers  numerous  lessons  in 
approaching  educational  problems  in  a S3rstematic  manner  and  in  apply- 
* ing  scientific  methods  wherever  this  is  possible. 

if. 
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NOTES 

1.  In  1926  Italian  tests  were  added  to  the  group  and  printed,  but  the  lack  of 
rime  prevented  a wide  administration  of  these. 

2.  All  of  the  investigations  and  activities  referred  to  appear  aihong  the  “Pub- 
lications of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modem  Languages.” 


FIVE  DECADES  OF  GERMAN  INSTRUCTION 

IN  AMERICA 

E.  0.  WOOLET 
Indiana  University 

[From  MfdV,  XXXVI,  7,  Nov.  1944, 359-370.] 


In  this  paper  the  writer  seeks  to  trace  the  trend  of  German  instruction 
in- America  from  1900  down  to  date,  then  to  discuss  modem  tendencies 
with  their  probable  effects  on  the  subject  till  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  writer’s  own  interest  in  German  dates  from  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  He  has  been  able  to  refresh  his  memory  by  scanning  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Padagogische  Monatshejte,  which  first  appeared  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Several  other  joinnals  have  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  modem  times. 

The  teaching  of  German  in  the  twentieth  century  rests  on  certain 
significant  events  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  we  must  first  note. 
In  August,  1870,  about  100  teachem-of  German  in  a meeting  at  Louisville- 
organized  Der  Nationale  Deutschamerikanische  Lehrerbund  to  promote, 
the  best  interests  of  German  instmction  in  the  United  States.  Probably 
not  more  than  a tenth  of  the  eligible  teachers  ever  belonged  to  the  organ- 
ization at  any  one  time,  but  non-members  felt  its  stimulation.  The 
Lehrerbund  held  a national  meeting  almost  every  year  until  World  War  I ; 
the  Lehrertag  met  in  1916.  The  Lehrerbund  fostered  Das  Nationale 
Deutschamerikanische  Lehrer seminar,  founded  in  Milwaukee  in  1878. 
Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Max  Griebsch  the  Lehrerseminar  served 
the  cause  of  German  teaching  faithfully  until  the  war  crippled  its  activity. 

In  1883  the  Modem  Language  Association  was  organized  and  it  be- 
gan at  once  to  attack  the  problems  of  modem  language  instmction.  The 
early  meetings  of  the  Association  featured  papers  on  pedagogical  matters ; 
since  1900  literary  topics  have  filled  the  programs. 
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Hirou^  the  years  the  National  Educational  Association  has  shown 
interest  in  the  modem  languages,  at  times,  almost  too  great  an  interest 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  language  teachers.  In  1894  a Committee  of 
Ten,  selected  by  the  N.  £.  A.,  rqwrted  on  the  status  of  modem  language 
instruction  at  that  time.  The  Committee  favored  the  teadiing  of  German 
and  French  in  the  ui^r  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

In  order  to  study  modem  language  problems  with  greater  thorough- 
ness the  N.£.  A.  turned  to  the  M.  L.  A.  for  assistance.  A Committee  of 
Twelve,  assembled  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  studied  the  situation  for 
nearly  two  years,  then  submitted  a rqwrt  to  the  Association  in  1898. 

Since  tlds  Report  of  a hundred  pages  influenced  instruction  in  mod- 
em languages  for  twenty-five  years,  we  must  consider  briefly  its  main 
features.  Statistics  and  information  r^arding  several  hundred  secondary 
schook  presented  a "picture  of  somewhat  chaotic  and  .bewildering  con- 
ditions.” In  its  recominmidations  the  Committee  h^t  in  mind  the  needs 
of  high  school  studmts  who  would,  or  would  not,  later  attend  collie. 
Three  values  of  modem  language  instruction  in  the  hi^  ^ool  were  as- 
sumed: 1.  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  foreign 
countiy;  2.  to  prepare  for  intellectual  pursuits  that  require  reading  the 
foreign  language  for  information ; and  3.  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
accomplishment  that  may  become  useful  in  business  and  travel. 

The  Rqport  reviews  the  methods  of  language  instruction  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  nineties.  The  "Grammar  Method”  emphasizes  grammatical 
prinaples  and  concmtrates  intensively  on  a small  amount  of  reading 
which  is  trandated  carefully.  The  'Natural  Method”  consists  of  a series 
of  monologs  by  the  teacher,  which  lead  to  conversation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  foreign  language.  Reading  follonrs  the  oral  drill.  The 
"Pssrchological  Method”  features  the  Gouin  series,  which  cover  nearly 
all  phases  of  human  enstence.  Unfortunately,  it  postpones  literary  study 
to  a stage  which  high  school  students  seldom  reach.  The  "Phonetic 
Method”  requires  the  teachd:  to  study  phonetics.  It  relies  on  oral  instruc- 
tion and  gives  the  pupils  a practical  command  of  the  language.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  German  school,  where  ample  time  is  devoted  to  a language, 
but  in  the  American  high  school  it  leaves  no  time  for  literary  study.  The 
"Reading  Method”  features  the  study  of  texts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
courae,  with  abundant  prachce  in  translation  at  sight  to  teach  reading  in 
the  original.  Grammar,  pronunciation  and  oral  work  are  held  to  a mini- 
mum, This  method  intr^uces  the  student  quickly  into  reading  the  foreign 
language,  but  it  sacrifices  many  values  derived  from  other  methods. 

The  Committee  outlines  the  reading  for  a high  school  course  in 
language:  75-100  pages  in  the  first  year,  150-200  in  the  second,  400  in 
the  third  and  500  in  the  fourth.  "At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the 
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student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief  inspection,  any  German  litera* 
ture  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  is  free  from  unusual 
textual  difficulties,  to  . put  into  German  a passage  of  simple  prose,  to 
aiKwer  in  German  questions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great 
writers  studied,  and  to  write  in  German  a short,  independent  theme  upon 
some  assigned  topic.”  Verily,  those  were  the  good  old  days  when  teachers 
taught  and  pupils  studied ! 

The  M.L.A.  accepted  the  Report  of  the  Conunittee  of  Twelve  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  1898  and  the  N.  E.  A.  accepted  it  the  following 
summer.  As  we  read  this  Rqx>rt  nearly  fifty  years  later,  we  note  that 
these  twelve  thorough  teachers  were  attaddng  the  problems  of  method 
and  aim.  which  we  face  today.  We  wonder  whether  the  attainments  of 
our  own  students  prove  that  we  have  solved  those  problems  better  than  ' 
did  those  teachers  of  1898.  The  Report  was  published  in  1900  and  in- 
fluenced teaching,  also  the  sets  of  questions  prepared  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century  may  be  0)nsidered  the 
hQrday  of  German  Jnstruction  in  our  country.  The  teachers  felt  that  thqr 
were  supported  by  a large  element  of  Americans  of  German  ancestry, 
who  desired  their  own  children  to  study  German  and  who  advocated  the 
study  of  German  in  the  sdiools.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  of  German 
birth  and  qmke  German  readily.  ThQr  had  the  conviction  that  they  were 
teaching  something  of  value  to  the  young  people  of  ^erica,  something 
which  met  with  popular  af^roval.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  about  SOOO 
schools  taught  German  and  over  600,000  pupils  were  enrolled. 

In  order  to  exchange  ideas  for  the  good  of  their  profession  the  tochers 
of  Lehrerbund  began  in  December,  1899,  to  publish  the  Padagogische 
Monatshejte  with  Max  Griebsch  as  editor.  The  editorial  staff  took  as  its 
aimsj  to  promote  the  teaching  of  German,  to  improve  the  school  system 
in  general,  to  help  the  teadiers  and  to  present  the  reviews  of  books  that 
are  of  interest  to  the  profession.  Helpful  articles  were  solicited  from  the 
readers.  In  January^  1906,  the  journal  began  its  Volume  VII  under  the 
new  name,  Monatshejte  fur  deutsche  Sprache  und  Padagogik,  and  con- 
tinued under  this  name  until  it  suspended  publication  in  Decemter,  1918. 
For  the  years  1920  to  1926  the  Monatshejte  issued  a single  volume  each 
year.  Since  the  resumption  of  publication  with  Volume  XX  in  January, 
1928,  the  journal  has  been  known  as  the  Monatshejte  jur  deutschen 
Unterricht,  It  is  published  at  the  University  , of  Wisconsin  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  R.  O.  Roseler,  who  took  charge  after  the  retirement 
of  Prof.  Griebsch  in. 1934. 

Probably  the  most  popular  topic  for  discussion  in  the  Monatshejte 
and  among  the  teachers  in  those  ante-bellum  days  of  prosperity  was  the 
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Direct  Method.  We  are  almost  justified  in  calling  this  time  the  period 
of  the  Direct  Method.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  had  referred  to  the 
method  as  a “Phonetic  Method.”  In  1882  the  German  scholar,  Wilhelm 
Victor,  disgusted  with  the  methods  of  language  instruction  of  his  day, 
had  published  imder  a Ciceronian  pseudonym,  “Quousque  tandem,”  a 
monograph,  “Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren.”  Victor  had  insisted 
upon  thoroughness  in  the  teaching  of  prommciation,  intensive  study  of 
reading,  and  the  inductive  teaching  of  grammar  based  on  the  reading. 
Many  German  schools  adopted  the  Direct  Method.  In  the  Musterschule 
at  Frankfurt  am  Main  Prof.  Max  Walter  developed  the  method  quite 
successfully. 

The  Direct  Method  soon  began  to  interest  ^erican  teachers,  who 
experimented  with  it  and  wished  to  learn  more  of  its  application  in  .Ger- 
man schools.  In  1908  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  sent 
Carl  A.  Krause  to  Germany  for  two  months  to  study  modem  foreign 
language  instruction  there  and  to  make  a report  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent. In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  French  and  English  at  the  Muster- 
schule Mr.  Krause  reported  that  the  pronunciation  was  good,  questions 
were  answered  in  the  foreign  language  in  complete  sentences,  grammar 
was  tau^t  inductively,  and  a vocabulary  was  acquired  naturally  and  in- 
creased gradually.  To  explain  the  excellent  results  attained  Mr.  ELfause 
cites  three  circumstances:  1.  The  pupils  study  language  from  six  to  nine 
years.  2.  They  work  up  to  their  fullest  capacity.  3.  Their  teachers  have 
received  ideal  preparation  for  the  work.  Mr.  Krause  would  like  to  see 
American  high  school  students  study  four-year  course  in  modem  lan- 
guage under  well  prepared  teachers.  He  suggests  emphasis  on  certain 
phases  of  instraction  in  American  language  classes:  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  real  reading  without  translation,  inductive  presentation  of  gram- 
mar, study  of  realia.  While  Max  Walter  could  banish  the  vernacular 
from  the  classroom,  Mr.  ILrause  would  permit  some  English  in  American 
classes  of  German.  However,  the  aim  of  the  Direct  Method  is  “reading 
ability  through  speaking  facility.” 

In  1909  Prof.  M.  Blakemore  Evans  visited  the  Prussian  schools  and 
later  offered  his  comments  in  an  article,  “Modem  Language  Teaching  in 
the  Frankfurt  Musterschule”  (Monatshefte,  March,  1910).  Prof.  Evans 
objected  to  the  crowding  of  the  elementary  language  classes  and  to  the 
caustic  sarcasm  and  thunderous  tones  of  the  German  teachers.  He  found 
the  characteristic  features  of  Max  Walter’s  method  to  be : 1.  Actions  as 
the  basis  of  the  first  oral  practice ; 2.  Development  of  the  active  vocabu- 
lary. Walter  in  his  elementary  instruction  began  with  the  Gouin  series, 
then  advanced  to  situations  involving  dialogue.  So  interested  did  the 
pupils  become  that  W^ter  had  to  ched^  their  ardor  and  they  were  men- 
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tally  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  We  are  glad  that  Prof.  Evans  does 
not  recommend  the  “Waltefian  strenuosity”  for  American  schools;  the 
sight  of  American  high  school  students  in  a state  of  mental  exhaustion 
would  unnerve  their  teacher.  Prof.  Evans  was  impressed  with  German 
thoroughness:  the  German  pupils  spent  at  times  eight  or  nine  periods  on 
the  mastery  of  a single  page.  We  note,  however,  that  such  thoroughness 
would  limit  the  reading  material  to  twenty  pages  for  a year.  In  Prof. 
Evans’  opinion,  a liberal  amount  of  oral  drill  with  a thorough  systematic 
development  of  an  active  vocabulary  will  remedy  the  careless  haste  of 
many  American  teachers  and  the  slavish  dictionary  habits  of  the  pupils. 

Max  Walter’s  visit  to  America  in  1911  added  its  stimulus  to  teaching 
by  the  Direct  Method.  At  the  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  University 
he  taught  German  and  French  classes  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  classes  were  observed  by  university  students  and  by 
Imguage  teachers  of  New  York  City'  After  each  lesson  Prof.  Walter 
discussed  problems  of  language  method.  He  felt  that  he  had  demonstrated 
his  method  successfully  even  if  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were 
somewhat  unlike  those  of  the  Musterschule.  Later  he  visited  many  Amer- 
ican cities  and  ;net  everywhere  with  an  ovation.  He  liked  the  work  of 
Max  Griebsch  at  the  Lehrersemimr,  he  praised  the, work  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Pick  at  ancinnati  and  of  J.  H.  Henke  at  Evansville.  With  the  American 
system"  or  lack  of  system,  of  teaching  modem  languages  Prof.  W^alter 
found  these  faults : there  is  too  much  translation  and  formal  grammar, 
there  are  too  many  pages  of  undigested  reading-matter,  the  classics  are 
studied  too  early  in  the  course,  and  the  course  itself  is  entirely  too  short. 

One  of  the  few  who  openly  opposed  introducing  the  Direct  Method 
into  American  schools  was  William  H.  Price,  New  York  State  Inspector 
in  Modern  Languages.  He  showed  that  the  Musterschule  and  the  Amer- 
ican high  school  differ  in  the  scholarship  and  technique  of  the  teachers^ 
in  Ae  dimensions  of  the  courses,  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  and  their 
attitude  towards  work,' in  the  practical  and  educational  needs  of  the 
pupils.' Prof.  Price  would  insist  that  pupils  read  and  translate  their  text 
as  homework  and  prepare  to  answer  in  German  any  questions  in  German 
on  the  content  and  form  of  the  assigned 'reading. 

Thus  the  teachers  argued  for  and  against  the  Direct  Method  while 
many  probably  taught  with  an  eclectic  method  that  drew  from  many 
sources.  In  those  pre*war  days  lifl  was  notWpleasant  for  a teacher  of 
German  and  he  could  look  forward  confidently  to  a career  in  his  favorite 
field.  This  confidmee  was  expressed  aptly  by  Prof.  Ernst  Mensel;  “It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  modem  languages  now  occupy  a pretty 
firmly  established  position.”  Ihe  statement  appeared  in  the  Monatshefte 
for  April,  lo^.^just  two  months  before  the  fatal  shot  at  Sarajevo. 
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The  European  diplomats  seem  to  have  given  no  thought  to  the  awful 
plight  awaiting  the  American  teacher  of  German  when  they  plunged 
civilization  into  war.  Even  today,  after  a lapse  of  thirty  years,  if  a 
teacher  of  German  of  that  day  is  asked  to  state  his  experiences,  he  replies 
as  did  plus  Aeneas  to  the  queen  of  Carthage : ‘‘Dreadful  is  the  woe  thou 
bidst  me  recall ; and  I myself  saw  these  things  in  all  their  horror,  and  I 
bore  great  part  in  them.’’  Scholars  of  the  German  universities  presented 
the  German  viewpoint  to  scholars  in  other  lands.  Max  Walter  appealed 
to  American  friends  to  view  the  conflict  dispassionately.  American 
teachers  of  German  ancestry  probably  felt  sympathy  with  Germany  at 
the  beginning,  but  when  America  entered  the  war,  surely  all  saw  the  need 
of  an  American  victory.  Some  non-Teutonic  teachers  of  German  became 
t^  patriotic  to  teach  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  All  teachers 
of  German  were  depressed  to  see  the  . decline  in  German  enrollments. 
One  practical  teacher  advised  keeping  cool  and  preserving  for  America 
whatever  of  good  there  is  in  German  civilization. 

Broadniinded  men  in  many  fields  of  activity  regarded  hostility  toward 
the  German  language  as  futile  in  our  struggle  with  Germany.  A fair 
appraisal  of  the  worth  of  German  instruction  was  contained  in  a state- 
ment of  P.  P.  Claxton,  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  {School  and 
Society,  1918,  p.  374) . We  quote  him  in  part : 

^ “1  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  eliminate  German  from  the 
high  schools  and  collies  of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  . . , The 
fact  that  we  are  now  at  war  with  Germany  should  not,  I believe,  affect  in 
any  way  our  policies  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  German  language 
in  our  schools. 

“For  practical,  industrial  and  commercial  purposes  we  shall  need  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  more  tlm  we  needed  it  in  the 
past.  ... 

“The  cultural  value  of  the  German  language  and  literature  and  the 
writings  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  and  a host  of  other  poets  and  of 
novelists,  historians  and  essayists  remain  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  war  and  it  is  too  great  for  us  to  lose  out  of  our  life,  national  and  indi- 
vidual. The  value  of  the  scientific  and  te^nical  writings  of  the  German 
people  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  To  rob  ourselves  of  the  ability 
to  profit  by  them  would  be  very  foolish.  The  kinship  between  the  English 
and  the  German  languages  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war  and  the 
value  of  a knowledge  of  the  history  and  philology  of  the  German  language 
for  an  understanding  of  English  remains  the  same. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  school  ofiicers  and  teachers  everywhere  will  take 
the  broad  and  sane  view  of  this  subject.” 

Mr.Claxton’s  pious  hopie  was  destined  to  be  unfulfilled.  Early  in  1918 
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practically  all  cities  removed  German  instruction  from  the  elementary 
schools.  Everywhere  German  enrollments  in  the  high- schools  began  to 
wane.  The  New  York  City  schools  explained  the  reasons  for  dropping 
German:  1.  High  school  students  study  science  in  English.  2.  Technical 
experts  can  learn  German  at  the  university.  3;  The  leading  scientific  work 
is  being  done  in  the  Allied  counfries.  4.  Necessary  German  scientific 
books  will  be  translated  into  English  or  French.  S.  Trade  with  Germany 
will  be  small  after  the  war.  6.  German  will  help  little  in  meeting  business 
competition.  7.  For  business  purposes  there  are  enough  Americans  who 
learned  German  in  their  youth. 

In  Indiana  the  state  legislature  abolished  German  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools  on  February  25,  1919  and  in  the  high  schools  on 
March  13,  1919.  We  note  with  interest  that  fighting  in  the  World  War 
had  stopped  several  months  before.  The  faculty  of  Franklin  College  and 
the  Modem  Language  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association 
adopted  resolutions  asking  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  ban  on  German 
teaching  in  the  high  schools.  On  March  6,  1923,  the  law  was  repeal^. 
Three  months  later  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  null  and  vjik: 
■the 'Nebraska  law  forbidding  the  teaching  of  any  language  but  English 
in  the  Nebraska  schools.  Anti-German  laws  were  automatically  waHw 
void  at  the  same  time. 

Before  the  war  German  had  been  one  of  the  best  taught  subjects  in 
the  high  school.  When  teachers  of  German  were  suddenly  called  upon 
to  teach  French  or  Spanish,  they  were  in  many  cases  poorly  prqiared  for 
-the new  task.  There  was  a great  influx  of  students  into  Spanish  classes, 
for  it  was  thought  that  Spanish  would  open  doors  to  commercial  positions 
in  South  America.  Many  teacheis  of  Spanish,  however,  realized  that  their 
sudden  prosperity  was  not  entirely  a blessing,  resting,  as  it  did,,  on  an 
artificial  situation.  But  not  all  prospective  students  of  Gen*iaa  enteied 
other  language  classes,  hence  the  exodus  from  German  meant  a net  loss 
in  modem  language  enrollments. 

To  show  the  injury  which  the  war  brought  on  German  instruction  we 
compare  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  in  German  classes  before 
and  after  the  war.  In  1890, J 1.5%  of  high  school  students  were  enrolled 
in  German;  in  1895,  12.7%;  in  1900,  15.1%;  in  1905;  20.3%;  in  1910, 
23.6%;  in  1915,  24.1%;  in  1922,  0.8%  ; in  1925,  1.4%;  in  1928',  2.0%. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  untimely  blow  of  Mars,  the  German  enrollments 
in  the  high  schools  might  w<ill  have  passed  the  30  percentile  by  the 
present  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  the  modem  language  teachers  created  an 
org^ization  to  further  their  work.  In  December,  1915  a temporary  fed- 
eration on  a thr<».year  basis  was  formed.  In  1919  the  organization  took 
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the  name,  “National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teadiers”  and 
adopted  a constitution.  Charter  members  were  the  Associations  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  of  New  York  State,  of  New  England,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Central  West  and  South.  Other  groups  were 
added  later. 

The  Federation  began  to  publish  the  Modern  Language  Journal  m 
October,  1916.  The  Journal  has  been  guided  wisely  by  the  following 
managing  editors:  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  Algernon  Coleman,  J.  P.  W. 
Crawford,  B.  Q.  Morgan,  Charles  H.  Holzwarth,  Henry  G.  Doyle,  Edwin 
H.  Zeydel,  and  Henri  C.  Olinger,  who  took  charge  at  the  beginning  of 
1944.  Through  the  years  the  Journal  has  furnished  a valuable  bibliog- 
raphy of  methodology.  For  this  service  we  are  indebted  to  Aese  con- 
tributors : C.  A.  Krause,  B.  XJ.  Morgan,  John  van  Home,  Edith  Lucile 
Welch,  Grace  P.  Young  and  James  B.  Tharp.  Counttess  ancles  of. value 
to  teachers  of  German  have  appeared  in  the  Journal,  while  news  items, 
correspondence  and  book  reviews  have  kept  us  abreast  of  the  times. 
Teachers  of  German  will  long  remember  how  the  Journal  encouraged 
: ^e  return  of  German  teaching  to  American  schools. 

' ^In  the  autumn  of  1926  the  teachers  of  German  in  New  York.  City 
and  the  vicinity  organized  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German.  From  this  beginning  the  A.  A.T.  G. 
grew  rapidly  and  became  strong  enough  to  sponsor  a new  journal,  the 
German  Quarterly,  in  January,  1928.  The  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
was  Prof.  Bagster-Collins,  who  had  started  the  Modem  Language  Journal 
in  1916.  His  successor.  Prof.  Frank  Mankiewicz,  died  in  1941  and  was 
replaced  by  Prof.  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail,  the  present  editor.  The  Quarterly 
has  maintained  a high  Standard  of  editing  as  a pedagogical  journal  and 
has  seldom  printed  literary  articles,  however  alluring  they  may  be. 

At  the  very  time  the  A.  A.  T.  G.  was  being  organized,  an  investigation 
of  modem  language  teaching  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  in 
progress.  For  some  time  the  teachers  of  the  languages  had  felt  that  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  pf  Twelve  no  longer  represented  ihe  current 
view  of  aims  and  objectives.  On  Deccmter  31, 1923,  a group  of  teachers 
met  in  Atlantic  City  to  discuss  the  qujestion  of  an  investigation.  The 
teachers  were  agreed  as  to  the  need  of  a study  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion was  ready  to  finance  the  project.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Modem 
Foreign  Language  Study. 

The  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control  effected  its  organization  in 
the  spring  of  1924.  Prof.  R.  H.  Fife  was  elected  chairman  and  a special 
investigator  for  each  language  was  appointed ; German  was  represented 
by  Prof.  C.  M.  Purin.  Teachers  from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
assisted  the  Committee.  Prof.  V,  A.  C.  Henmon  became  the  advisor  ip 
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educational  p^chology.  The  general  committee  held  three  more  meet* 
ings;  the  last  was  in  ^ptember,  1927  with  tlie  Canadian  Committee  in 
Toronto.  The  task  of  the  Study  was  to  collect  statistical  data,  to  analyze 
objectives  and  test  their  vali^ty,  to  make  a survQr  of  the  training  of 
language  teachers  and  to  conduct  special  researches  in  modem  language 
problems. 

The  findings  of  the  investigators  were  published  in  a report  of  seven- 
teen volumes.  Later  Prof.  Fife  published  an  excellent  sununaiy  of  these 
volumes,  an  indispensable  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Study.  For 
our  present  purpose  we  exclude  the  volumes  that  relate  to  Canada  and  to 
French  and  Spanish  and  discuss  briefly  the  remaining  ones. 

In  Volume  I Prof.  Ben  D.  Wood  reports  on  “New  York  Experiments 
with  New-Type  Modem  Language  Tests.”  In  June,  1925,  Prof,  Wood 
gave  the  American  Council  Beta  Tests  to  the  clakes  in  French  and 
Spanish  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  New  York  Cjty.  He  discovered 
much  overlapping  in  the  classes  and  many  wrongly  placed  pupils.  In  his 
report  he  expresses  belief  in  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  tests  and 
states  that  “no  teacher  who  has  kept  pace  with  recent  devdopments  can 
doubt  their  qualities.”  In  June  of  1926  Prof.  Wood  gave  the  American 
Council  Tests  in  the  same  schools.  and  was  sorely  disappointed  on  finding 
that  second  year  classes  composed  of  the  same  individual  pupils  did  not 
make  uniform  progress.  He  attributes  the  variable  rate  of  achievement 
to  diange  of  teachers,  textbooks  and  methods. 

Volume  II  of  the  Study  presents  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  G.  T. 
Buswell  in  photographing  the  eye-movements  of  pupils  learning  to  read 
a foreign  language.  The  pupils  first  read  English  to  dononstrate  their 
natural  reading  habiti^  with  regard  to  fixations  per  line,  regressive  move- 
ments and  average  duration  of  fixation  pauses.  The  progress  in  learning 
to  read  the  fordgn  language  was  measured  by  photographic  tests,  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  Comprehension  was  tested  in  other  W£qts.  From  the  study 
Prof.  Buswell  arri^^  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  College  students 
reach  a mature  levd  of  reading  somewhat  earlier  than  high  school  stu- 
dents and  both  groups  much  earlier  than  elementary  pupils.  2.  The  stu- 
dents who  think  the  foreign  language  as  they  read  it  progress  more 
rapidly  than  those  who  translate.  3.  There  is  no  difference  in  degree  of 
difficulty  in  learning  to  read  German,  French  and  Spanish.  • 

Volume  IV,  “Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States,”  was  compiled  by  Carleton  A. 
Wheeler  and  others  with  ffie  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Statistics  are  provided  for  enrollments  in  French,  German,  Span- 
ish and  Latin.  In  1925  the  enrollment  of  students  in  Germ^  was  small: 
1.2%  in  high  school  and  10%  in  college. 
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Volume  V,  by  Prof.  V.  A.  C.  Hcnmon,  discuss«  the  making  of  the 
Ainmncan  Council  Alpha  Tests  and  the  results  .obtained  when,  thne  were 
gfaffn  to  high  school  and  college  students.  The  tests  measure  attai^ents 
in  vocabulary,  in  reading  with  comprehension,  in  grammar  and  in  free 
composition.  Prof.  Henmon  admits  that  these  tests  have  their  limita- 
tions. 

Volume  Vni,  “An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modem  Language 
Methodology,”  is  the  work  of  two  Canadian  scholars,  Milton  A.  Buchanan 
and  E.  D.  MacPhee.  It  evaluates  articles  and  books  on  methods  for  a 
fif^-year  period  and  may  well  be  considered  a necessary  part  of  the 
tea^r’s  equipment. 

- In  Volume  IX  Prof.  B.  Q.  Morgan  presents  the  “German  Frequency 
Word  Book.”  Even  before  the  Modem  Language  Study  teachers  of 
German  had  considered  the  selection  of  a vocabulary  based  on  the  fr^ 
quency  of  occurrence.  In  1923  Prof.  Walter  Wadepuhl  had  compiled  a 
basic  list  from  a stu^  of  the  vocabularies  of  twenty  German  grammars. 
Prof.  Morgan  helped  work  over  the  Wadepuhl  list  and  tl^  was  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  M.  L.  T,,  but  Prof.  Morgan  wished  to  profit  from  the 
vast  work  done  by  F.  W.  Kaeding  in  his  ^mauH^eUsworterbuch  der 
deutscken  Sprdche”  a compilation  based  on  a count  of  nearly  eleven 
millinn  running  words.  Volume  IX  represents  Prof.  Morgan  s selection 
of  2402  basic  words  found  in  the  Kaeding  book.  In  1933  the  A.  A.  T.  G. 
accepted  a list  of  about  2150  words  based  largely  on  the  “German  Fre- 
quency Word  Book”  and  authorized  the  publication  of  the  “Minimum 
Standard  German  Vocabulary”  in  dictionary  form.  Most  authors  of  gram- 
mars now  consider  this  standard  list  as  basic  for  their  work,  and  Prof. 
Peter  Hagboldt  in  his  Graded  German  Readers  has  shown  its  value  for 
reworking  reading  material. 

The  “German  Idiom  List”  (Volume  X)  was  prepared  by  ftof.  E,  F. 
Haudi  and  fifty  Collaborators.  A tentative  list  of  5000  idioms  was 
checked  against  a million  running  words  taken  largely  from  pro»  selec- 
tions used  in  American  schools.  The  list  in  Volume  X contains  959 

idioms,  of  which  the  upper  500  are  probably  valid. 

In  Volume  XIII  Prcf.  C.  M.  Purin  discusses  the  “Training  of 
Teachers  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages.”  On  the  basis  of  a wide 
survey  Prof.  Purin  studied  the  courses  in  language  and  in  teacher  try- 
ing of  many  universities  and  offered  recommendations  for  improving  the 
training  of  language  teachers. 

Prof.  V.  A,  C.  Henmon  worked  with  seven  other  psychologists  in 
a study  of  “Prognosis  Tests  in  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages”  (Volume 
XIV).  The  investigators  tried  to  predict  success  in  a foreign  language 
from  the  pupil’s  general  intelligence  and  from  his  ability  in  other  subjects, 
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but  agreed  that  prognosis  tests  are  not  yet  accurate  enough  for  practical 
use# 

Volume  XVII  presents  twelve  interesting  "Studies  in  Modem  Lanr 
guage  Tracing”  by.  various  authors.  Probably  most  signifir^nt  amnng 
the  studies  is  the  first:  “History  of  Modem  Language  Teaching  in  the. 
Unit^  States,”  by  E.  W.  Bagster-Cbllins.  In  a hundred  pages  the  author 

teacw  the  growth  of  modem  language  instruction  from  Colonial  times 
down  to  our  own  day. 

We  come  at  last,  and  out  of  order,  to  Volume  XII,  "The  Teaching 
of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States”  by  Algernon  Cole- 
man. The  spirit  of  the  "Cbleman  Report,”  as  it  is  often  called,  is  well 
revved  in  the  list  of  activities  suggested  for  the  learner:  I.  Pronouncing 
weU.  2.  Understanding  the  speaking  of  the  teacher.  3.  Writing  dictation. 
4.  Learning  fonns  and  syntax  of  grammar.  S.  Studying  intensively  one 
or  two  pages  of  each  assignment.  6.  Acquiring  active  and  passive  vocab- 
ulary. 7.  Reading  aloud  the  text  and  answering  questions  on  it.  8.  Read- 
ing silently  in  and  out  of  class.  9.  Doing  oral  and  written  exercises  based 
on  the  text.  10.  Reproducing  passages  in  English  or  in  the  foreign  lan- 
gi^e.  11.  In  iOiur  sem^ters  reading  SSO  pages  in  claiss  and  3S0  pages  out- 
side  12.  Reading  in  English  articles  on'the  foreign  country  and  rqxirting 
on  ttem  in  class.  13.  Reading  translations  of  literaiy  masterpieces  and 
stu  Jnng  tte  author’s  life.  14.  Noting  the  relation  of  the  ibreign. language 
to  English  and  to  any  other  previously  studied  language.  When  Ifroh 
Coleman  and  his  committee  observed  that  of  hi^  school  students 
p^ue  toe  study  of  a language  only  two  years,  they  decided  in  favor  of 
the  readmg  objective,  reached  by  extensive  reading  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  Imguistic  values  if  necessary. 

The  “Coleman  Rqwrt”  brought  sharp  criticism  from  many  teachers 
In  no  unartain  terms  Prof.  W.  R.  Price  voiced  his  objection  to  the 
amount  of  reatong  implied  in  toe  report.  He  rejected  summarily  the  Cble- 
man  assum^on  that  we  leam  a foreign  language  as  we  leam  the 
vemacul^.  Prof.  B.  Q.  Morgan  suggested  tliat  Prof.  Coleman  had  not 
b^  authorized  by  his  committee  to  predicate  unlimited  reading:  after 

toe  shortest  road  to  real  reading  goes  through  toe  oral  gate.  Prof. 
Coleman  defended  the  report  and  in  time  toe  discussion  subsided 

The  Modern  Language  Study  seemed  to  validate  the  readingobjec- 
tive.  In  general,  teachers  have  agreed  that  good  pronunciation  assists  the 
reading  process.  As  to  grammar,  some  teachers  favor  thoroughness  with 
an  active  use  of  forms  and  syntax;  others  are  satisfied  with  accuracy  in 
i^gmtion.  In  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  the  Direct  Methodists  favor 
toe  oral  approach.  Other  teatoers  prefer  various  ways  of  approach, 
such  as  visible  vocabularies,  bilingual  texts,  or  highly  diluted  reading 
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ififttprial,  TeacheiB  disagree  as  to  whether  the  stude&t  ^ould  read  a few 
pages  thoroughly  or  hundreds  of  pages  rapidly.  Probably  many  teachers 
prefer  a middle  course:  they  assign  some  pages  for  careful  study  and  a 
larger  number  of  pages  for  rapid  reading.  ^Experience  has  taught  most  of 
us  that  the  mastery  of  only  a few  pages  does  not  lead  to  fluency  and 
that  the  skimming  of  many  pages  does  not  insure  accuraQr  of  compre- 
hension. 

No  discussion  of  modem  language  teaching  is  complete  without  a 
mention  of  the  disa^eement  that  separates  the  modem  language  teachers 
from  the  educationists.  Not  only  the  languages,  but  also  mathematics, . 
English  and  science  have  come  under  fire  from  the  educationists.  As 
early  as  1918  Prof.  Franklin  Bobbitt  in  his  treatise  on  ^‘The  Curriculum” 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  modem  foreign  languages  are  of  little  value 
for  occupational  effidenqr,  for  professional  purposes,  for  civic  activities, 
and  for  proficieniy  in  English.  In  another  study  a professor  of  educa- 
tion inquired  of  600  graduate  students  whether  thqr  had  enjoyed  thor 
modem  language  study  and  would  like  to  continue  it.  He  was  Rocked  to 
leam  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  had  carried  away  a distaste  for 
language  study.  If  he  had  found  ninety  per  cent  of  m^era  language 
teachers  hostile  to  courses  in  professional  education,  would  that  have 
argued  against  courses  in  teacher  training? 

“The  Generalist’s  Case  against  the  Modem  Languages”  is  stated  by 
Prof.  F.  T.  Spaqlding  in  the  French  Review  for  December,  1933.  He 
contends  that  modern  language  teachers  attach  to  their  subjects  a degree 
of  importance  that  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  any  real  value  wMch 
the  subjects  hold  for  the  vast  majority  of  American  boys  and  girls.  He 
insists  that  modem  language  teachers  teach  their  subjects  by  methods 
which  tend  to  destroy  even  the  importance  which  the  subjects  may  justly 
claim.  He  admits  that  the  languages  are  important  for  certain  pupils,  who 
should  be  guided  into  them.  The  languages  should  be  so  tau^t  as  to 
benefit  the  pupils  who  do  not  specialize  in  them.  We  teachers  of  Gemu.n 
in  1944  do  not  ask  that  all  high  school  pupils  study  language ; we  should 
be  glad  to  bid  Godspeed  to  all  misfits  in  language  study,  if  these  can  be 
detected  in  time.  We  are  willing  to  strive  for  better  methods  and  we 
trust  we  can  benefit  non-specialists  in  the  languages. 

\ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  World  War  I the  teachers  of  modem  languages  had  to  defend 

themselves  against  the  charge  of  inefficiency  preferred  by  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University.  In  World  War  II  a most 
scathing  denunciation  of  modern  language  instruction  has  been  hurl^ 
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by  Major  Francis  Millet  Rogers.  After  he  had  had  to  rely  entirdy  on 
foreigners  as  helpers  in  the  language  activities  of  the  war,  he  was  ready 
to  say:  “As  for  the  preparataion  of  individuals  to  take  pait  in  the  war 
effort,  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  our  country  has  been  a failure.” 
Teachers  who  replied  to  the  attack  suggested  that  the  languages  are  not 
studied  long  enough  to  produce  the  efficient^  desired  by  the  major.  Be- 
sio  is,  almost  no  phase  of  American  life  was  prqiared  for  the  war  effort 
The  major’s  criticism  has  been  disarmed  to  some  extent  by  the  Intensive 
Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Stu- 
dents who  work  intensively  for  nine  months  in  the  Army  Program  acquire 
considerable  skill  in  q)eaking  the  language.  Only  time  will  tell  how  long 
this  skill  will  remain  if  it  is  not  kept  in  practice. 

There  will  be  need  of  erq)ert  linguists  in  the  period  of  post-war  recon- 
structmn,  for  surely  the  Allied  Nations  will  cooperate  to  keep  peace 
in  the  world.  However,  nationalism  and  isolationism  may  reduce  the 
demand  for  language  study.  The  (^timists  in  our  ranks  who  believe  that 
the  Army  Method  will  udier  in  a golden  age  for  language  study  may 
well  be  dis^pointed.  The  necessary  experts  in  langi^e  will  receive 
special  training  sgKUt  from  our  regular  school  classes.  The  Army  Method 
makes  four  requirements:  1.  students  of  high  I.  Q.  are  selected;  2.  the 
classes  are  small;  3.  often  two  instructors  are  used;  4.  students  have 
ample  time.  Besides,  this  method  has  a definite  motivation  and  a definite 
objective.  But  when  the  American  public  is  strugg^g  with  a war  debt  of 
astronomic^  proportions,  will  it  support  an  expensive  language  program  ? 
The  optimists  will  have  to  convince  school  administrators  and  college 
faculties  of  the  need  of  increased  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages. We  shall  seel 

The.  Army  Program  in  language  will  for  some  time  cause  a desirable 
emphasis  to  be  laid  <m  oral  practice.  However,  that  influence  will  have 
so  greatly  diminished  by  1950  that  a new  modem  language  investigation 
will  be  in  order.  Just  as  the  Committee  of  IVdlve  in  1898  and  the 
Modem  Language  Study  in  1927  set  reading  as  our  principal  objective  in 
•teaching  the  languages,  so  the  new  Stpdy  of  1950  will  arrive  at  the  same 
condi&ion.  The  present  writer  is  looking  forward  to  it  confidently  and 
will  be  ready  to  register  the  proper  surprise  when  the  new  Committee 
announces  its  discovery.  It  is  manifest  that  the  writer  Is  an  old  reactiomuy 
and  a confirmed  pessimist.  However,  he  hopes  that  the  futiire  for  all 
language  teaching  in  America  will  be  brighter  than  he  predicts  it  will  be. 
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World  War  I introduced  mental  testing  to  the  American  people  and 
elevated  the  study  of  psychology  to  a place  of  great  respect  in  the  coU^e 
curriculum.  World  W»  H has  called  forth  a number  of  eiperiments 
which  will  influence  the  college  curriculum  but  none  seems.more  certain 
to  have  a significant  postwar  effect  than  the  foreign  area  and  language 
course.  The  significance  of  this  particular  innovation  probably  lies  mainly 
in  what  it  has  taught  us  about  the  ability  of  Americans,  young  and  old, 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  but  it  has  also  given  us.  startling  demonstra* 
tions  of  how  to  improve  our  methods  of  teaching  language  and  other 
subjects.  ' 

We  prefer  to  fight  our  wars  on  somebody  else’s  ground.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  learn  about  the  places  where  the  fitting  will  be  done  mid 
most  useful  to  be  able  to  talk  with  the  people  we’ll  meet  when  we  get 
there.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  know  this  and,  early  in  thb  war,  each 
branch  of  the  service  established  sdiools  to  give  officers  and  enlisted  men 
this  knowledge  and  facility.  Three  of  these  “area  and  language”  programs 
^ve  genuine  significance  for  peacetime  college  education.  Th^  are  the 
Formgn  Area  and  Language  Study  Curriculum  of  the  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program,  the  Army’s  Civil  Affairs  Training  Program,  and  the 
Navy’s  School  of  Military  Government  and  Administration.  Of  these 
three,  the  Foreign  Area  and  Language  Curriculum  of  the  AStP  is 
undoubtedly  of  greatest  postwar  significance. 

Most  of  the  ASTP  coiuses  put  a heavy  emphasis  on  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  the  science,  but  the  Foreign  Area  and  Language  Cur- 
riculum was  an  outstanding  exception  to  this  rule.  It  came  about  in  this 
way. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1942  the  Provost  Marshal  General  was  directed 
to  train  a few  hundred  Army  officers  for  military  government  duty  in 
occupied  territory.  Someone  had  fished  out  of  the  files  the  lone  manuscript 
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copy  of  a report  made  by  Colonel  I.  L.  Hunt  on  our  military  government 
experience  in  Germany  after  the  last  war.  Colonel  Hunt  had  been  the 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Civil  Affairs  in  the  part  of  Germany  that  was  occu- 
pied by  the  American  Army,  and  his  report,  When  mimeographed  and 
distributed,  convinced  a number  of  important  military  and  dvil  officials 
that  officers  who  were  going  to  do  civil  affairs  or  military  government 
work  (the  terms  are  synonymous)  needed  to  study  the  subject.  A Sch(^ 
of  Military  Government  was  accordingly  set  up  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  to  train  these  officers,  and  a 
little  bit  later  a Military  Government  Division  was  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  in  Washington  to  recruit  officers 
and  assign  them  to  training.  From  the  beginning  the  two  units  worked  in 
dosc^t  cooperation,  and  tmtil  March  1, 1943,  when  the  Civil  Affairs  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department  General  Staff  was  created,  the  Military 
Govenunent  Division  and  the  Sdiool  of  Military  Government  had  a 
monc^ly  on  development  of  plans  for  military  government. 

One  of  the  earliest  determinations  of  this  team  was  that  Army  officers 
assigned  to  civil  affairs  would  have  to  be  supported  by  small  forces'  of 
military  police  under  the  command  of  commissioned  and  nonconunis- 
sioned  officers  trained  for  the  special  problems  of  occupied  territory.  The 
training  of  these  occtqiational  police  officers  and  noncoms  was  the  task 
of  the  Military  Government  Division  and  therefore  of  its  chief.  Colonel 
Jesse  I.  Miller.  Colonel  Miller,  a Washington,  D.  C.  lawyer  with  a habit 
of  working  for  the  Government  for  nothing  and  a genius  for  getting 
other  people  to  serve  his  client  at  the  same  price,  help^  fbf 

School  of  Military  Government  and  then  put  on  a uniform  to  head  up 
the  new  Military  Government  Division.  The  establishment  of  the  ASTP 
was  big  news  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Miller  took  on  the  job  of 
training  top  men  for  occupational  police  duty.  With  an  eye  out  for  a 
bargain  the  Colond  was  calling  on  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Division  (ASTD)  in  no  time,  proposing  that  a cumculum  tailor-made 
for  occupatio^^^  police  officers  be  induded  in  the  ASTP.  When  the 
Director  of  the  ASTD  recovered  from  the  shock,  (when  before  did  any 
branch  of  the  Army  miss  a chance  to  set  up  its  own  trdning  school?)^ 
he  accepted  the  challenge  but  on  condition  that  Colonel  Miller  d^W 
up  his  own  curriculum.  And  so  the  bargain  was  struck  for  tlieJj^Qisg 
of  2000  enlisted  men,  the  top  half  of  whom  would  later  enter  Officer  Can- 
didate Scffiool,  the  remainder  to  become  nonconunissioned  officers. 

" n 

Colonel  Miller  knew  what  he  wanted  his  soldiers  to  learii,  but  he 
wasn’t  sure  th^t  he  knew  how  to  maneuver  college  professors  into  ^a^- 
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ing  the  things  he  wanted  them  to,  instead  of  the  things  they  were  u^d 
to  teaching.  To  help  him  bring  the  academicians  into  line,  he  went  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  got  himself  a college  professor  (your  reporter) 
strictly  on  a loan  basis. 

The  first  step  in  working  out  the  curriculum — defining  the  objectives 
of  the  training— was  quiddy  done.  The  soldiers  were  to  come  out  of  the 
training  with  knowledge  about  the  place  likdy  to  be  occupied  and  the 
people  who  live  there,  ability*  to  speak  the  principal  language,  and  an 
undemtanding  of  the  problems  of  an  occupational  police  force,  liie  prob- 
Ions  of  police  administration  are  of  no  interest  here  for  thqr  have  no 
particular  significance  for  peacetime  college  education.  It  is  the  area  and 
language  instruction  that  is  bound  to  make  an  impress  on  the  postwar 
curriculum. 

Important  early  decisions  which  controlled  the  details  of  curricula 
writing  were:  that  the  coiuse  should  be  planned  for  nine  that 

most  of  the  men  would  be  trained  for  service  in  Japan  or  Germany,  and 
^t  at  least  a handful  of  men  would  be  prepared  for  any  plari'  where  an 
American  Army  might  concdvably  take  and  hold  territory.  The  planning 
of  the  language  instruction  presented  no  difficulty;  the  problem  was 
dumped  bodily  in  the  lap  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
More  truthfully,  it  was  duihped  in  the  lap  of  Mortimer  Graves,  Admin- 
istrative Secretary  of  that  organization.  It  was  a case  of  a man  with  a 
mousetrap  that  looked  better  to  the  War  Department  than  any  other  on 
the  market.  Long  before  this  Graves  had  decided  that  Americans  could 
leam  foreign  languages  as  readily  as  Europeans,  and  furthermore  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  America  needed  a good  supply  of  people  who  col- 
lectively could  speak  each  of  the  important  languages  of  the  world. 

To  correct  the  national  deficiencty  in  language  competence.  Graves 
thought  up,  sold  to  his  Council,  and  organized  the  Intensive  Language 
Program.  One  of  the  foundations  that  hands  out  money  for  education  put 
up  enough  for  a comfortable  working  fund,  and  the  smart  and  energetic 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  J.  Milton 
Cowan,  was  hired  to  whip  the  newly  conceived  Intensive  Language  Pro- 
gram into  a going  concern.  Starting  in  1941,  by  the  fall  of  1942  when 
Colonel  Miller  was  planning  his  training  program,  the  Intensive  Language 
Program  was  imder  way  in  18  colleges  and  universities,  offering  instruc- 
tion in  25  languages,  few  of  which  had  ever  been  taught  in  American 
colleges  before. 

The  languages  introduced  to  the  American  people  in  the  Intensive 
Languap  ftogram  were  the  ones  which  Graves  in  his  armchair  and 
Cowan  in  his  Pullman  berth  figured  lay  square  in  the  path  of  the  Ameri- 
can armies  that  were  bound  to  move  about  the  globe— Hausa  (spoken 
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by  the  natives  about  Dakar),  Arabic  (lingua  franca  from  Morocco  to 
Persia),  modem  Greek,  Burmese,  Malay,  Thai,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
17  more.  These  vrere  languages  for  which  America  had  very  few  or  no 
teachers ; in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  we  had  long  passed 
the  pioneering  stage  and  the  colleges  stood  less  in  need  of  help. 

The  principles  at  the  bottom  of  teaching  in  the  Intensive  Language 
Program  were:  concentrate  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  and  . * 
forget  the  refinements  of  the  literature;  get  the  student  to  think  in  the 
language  he  is  studying  and  keep  him  from  twisting  it  into  the  shape 
of  the  English  he  is  used  to;  start  with  the. spoken  language  and  drill, 
drill,  drill.  This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  language  teaching  Colonel  Miller 
wanted  in  his  training  program.  Graves  was  made  a consultant  to  the 
Military  Government  Division  and  Cowan  a consultant  to  the  ASTD 
and  between  them  they  wrote  the  b^t  of  the  Intensive  Language  Pro> 
gram  experience  into  Ae  requirements  of  the  ASTP  Foreign  Area  and 
Language  Curriculum— concentrate  on  the  colloquial  form  of  the  lan- 
guage ; explain  the  grammar  when  the  effort  to  talk  turns  up  something 
that  needs  to  be  explained;  get  the  voice  instruction  from  a native,  if  at 
all  possible;  and  practice  talking  and  listening  up  to  the  point  where 
I fatigue  dictates  a rest. 

i This  is  the  pattern  of  language  instraction  that  went  into  effect  in  the 

ASTP  Foreign  Area  and  Language  Curriculum,  and  it  is  the  pattern  that 
was  followed  slavishly  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Training  Pro^am  (CATP) 

1 . to  be  described  later.  And  it  is  the  pattern  of  instruction  that  a great 

f many  teachers  and  educational  leaders  scattered  all  over  the  country 

I expect  to  revolutionize  language  study  and  teaching  in  the  future.  But  , 

I more  about  that  later. 

j The  foresight  of  Graves  an<J  his  associates  provided  Cblonel  Miller 

I with  a big  part  of  his  training  program  ready  made.  No  one  had  done  a 

similar  job  for  the  other  big  part  of  his  problem,  “wea  characteristics.” 
The  significant  knowledge  about  foreign  peoples  and  the  w;ay  they  live 
is  srattered  thrpu^  a dozen  academic  disciplines ; the  college  professor 
I had  never  gotten  around  to  th^  job  of  integrating  that  subject  matter  into 
a single  course  of  study.  To  do  this  job  of  selection  ^d  int^ration. 
Colonel  Miller  brought  in  as  consultant  Harold  W.  Stoke,  now  President 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  but  then  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Stoke  gathered  around  himself  a half  dozen  men  representing  ' 
a wide  range  of  interests  in  the  study  of  contemporary  civilizations  and 
the  group  worked  out  a sta  ’ iard  curriculum  for  the  study  of  foreign 
areas. 

O)lonel  Miller  combined  Stoke’s  statement  with  his  language  require- 
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ments  and  a course  of  study  in  police  science  and  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems, and  so  made  up  a curriculum  for  the  training  of  his  occupational 
police  personnel.  This  document  was  adopted  virtually  without  change 
by  the  Director  of  the  ASTD  and  distributed  to  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  spring  of  1943  as  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Foreign 
Area  and  Language  Study  curriculum  of  ^e  ASTP. 

Colonel  Miller’s  curriculum  had  a significance  far  bqrond  the  value 
that  lay  in  his  blueprint  for  area  and  language  instruction.  It  called  not 
only  for  a demonstration  of  knowledge  and  teaching  ability,  but  also  for 
a display  oT imagination,  cooperation,  and  capacity  for  management. 
“This  program  is  unprwedented  in  college  and  university  education,^’ 
said  Miller’s  document.  “It  is  urged  most  emphatically  that  the  needs  of 
•this  prdj^am  cannot  be  met  by  courses  or  by  sections  of  courses  now 
being  offered  in  the  social  science  curricula  of  the  colleges.  Methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  must  be  devised  to  achieve  the  specific  objectives 
of  this  training.  ...  A special  faculty  group  in  each  institution,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  . language  instructors,  should  be  designated  to  plan  the 
details  of  the  program.  Membeis  of  this  group  should  be  chosen  for  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  program,  competence  for  teaching,  and  inventiveness 
in  the  production  and  use  of  materials.” 

The  announcement  of  the  curriculum  started  a stampede  among  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Everyone  wanted  to  be  in  on  the 
training.  Some,  perhaps,  were  attracted  only  by  the  fact  that  it  offered  em- 
ployment for  a part  of  the  faculty  not  otherwise  used  in  Army  and  Navy 
programs,  but  many  forward-looking  educators  grasped  eagerly  at  the 
challenge  to  round  up  a team  of  faculty  men  who  would  reorganize  and 
join  together  their  knowledge  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  important  things , 
about  a place,  a people,  and.  a culture.  Reviewing  the  plans  for  the  train- 
ing, the  president  of  one  of  the  country’s  leading  universities  said,  “This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  I’ve  wanted  to  get  started  for  years.  I couldn’t  set  up 
an  experiment  like  this  for  $100,000.  We  want  this  program  even  if  it 
costs  us  that  much  money  because  it’s  worth  that  much  to  this , univer- 
sity.” 

. The  curriculum  attracted  not  only  the  educational  world.  The  rest 
of  the  Army  heard  about  it  and  within  six  months  after  Colonel  Miller 
submitted  the  basic  document,  the  2000  men  that  he  had  asked  to  be 
trained  were  increased  to  15,000  on  demand  of  other  branches  of  the 
service.  The  requirements  for  police  science  disappeared  from  the  curric- . 
ulum  in  most  of  the  schools  because  not  of  value  for  the  personnel  in 
training,  and  the  course  became  in  most  institutions  strictly  “area  and 
language.”  The  blueprint  for  language  instruction,  which  was  written  by 
V Graves  md  Cowan,  stood  essentially  unaltered  throughout  the  period  of 
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the  training,  but  the  requirements  for  area  instruction  underwent  sub- 
stantial changej.  The  original  document  submitted  to  the  ASTD  by^  . 
Colonel  Miller  lingered  on  in  the  affections  of  the  academic  world,  how-  . 
~ ever,  and  at  this  moment  supplies  the  basic  features  of  the  area  and 
language  curriculum  which  many  colleges  and  universities  expect  to 
make  available  to  students  after  the  war.  . • 

III 

I While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  Cblonel  Miller  had.  also  to  plan  the  ^ 

I training  of  officers  for  military  government  or  civil  affairs  work.  These 

j officers,  holding  top  positions,  would  direct  the  activities  of  the  occupa- 

< tional  police  officers  and  noncoms  trained  in  the  ASTP.  Some  of  these 

I officers  were  in  training  at  the  School  of  Military  GoVemUient  at  Char- 

I - lottcsville,  but  the  capacity  of  that  school  was  much  too  small  for  the 

I need,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  imder  Colonel  Miller’s  direction, 

j set  up  Civil  Affairs  Training  Schools  (CATS)  in  ten  universities,  during 

I the  summer  of  1943.  These  officers  went  first  to  an  Army  post  for 

I instruction  in  theory  and  practice  of  military  government  and  then  to 

I the  CATS  for  area  and  language  and  application  of  military  government 

’ principles  to  the  situation  which  would  be  encountered  in  the  occupied 

I area.  This  called  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  university  if  in  training 

for  service  in  Europe ; six  or  seven  months  if  destined  to  serve  in  the  Far 
y East. 

t The  language  requirements  for  this  program  were  lifted  bodily  from 

I the  ASTP  curriculum  and  the  specifications  for  area  study  were  Stoke’s 

t original  blueprint  with  necessary  modifications.  The  officers  trained  in 

I CATS  were,  of  course,  much  more  mature  than  the  enlisted  men  in 

I tne  ASTP,  and  many  of  them  had  records  of  genuine  achievement  in 

i various  professions  and  callings.  This  fact  necessarily  gave  a twist  Jo 

the  area  instruction  in  the  CATS,  resulting  in  much  more  emphasis  on 
I the  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  aspects  of  the  area  than  was 

I found  in  the  ASTP  schools. 

{ AU  of  this  unprecedented  developmoit  in  the  training  of  Army  per- 

i sonnel  had  its  counterpart  in  the  Navy.  Immediately  after  the  start  of 

I the  war,  ah  enterprising  group  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty  con- 

I fronted  naval  autiiorities  witli  a proposal  to  set  up  a school  at  Columbia 

I for  the  tuning  of  Navy  officers  who  would  later  be  signed  to  dvil 

f affairs  duties  in  occupied  territory.  The  Na\y  fell  in  with  the  proposition, 

accepted  almost  in  toto  the  curriculum  proposed  by  the  Columbia  faculty, 

I and  gave  its  blessing  to  the  Naval  School  of  Military  Gk>vemment  and 

I Admimstration  which  Columbia  set  up.  As  in  the  two  Army  programs 
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just  discussed,  the  heart  of  the  Columbia  curriculum  was  intensive  study 
of  the  foreign  language  and  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  characteristics 
of  the  place  where  the  officer  would  go  and  of  the  people  he  would  deal 
with  when  he  got  there.  In  addition,  a substantial  amount  of  attention 
was  given  to  policies  and  methods  to  be  adhered  to  in  administering  occu- 
pied territory. 

The  Navy  course  was  originally  fixed  at  48  weeks  but  later  cut  to  36, 
and  the  munber  of  officers  in  training  was  usually  somewhere  between 
100  and  150. 

f From  the  academic  point  of  view  the  Navy  school  at  Columbia  was 
in  several  respects  a better  educational  experience  than  either  the  ASTP 
program  or  the  CATS.  The  Navy  officers  constituted  undoubtedly  the 
most  capable  and  most  serious  bunch  of  students  ever  assembled  in  such 
numbers  on  one  campus.  The  Navy  was  more  liberal  than  the  Army  in^ 
letting  the  faculty  have  its  way  as  to  subjects  to  be  covered.  The  length 
of  the  training  period  let  the  faculty  pursue  their  subjects  as  far  as  their 
academic  consciences  dictated.  But  the  Navy  training  was  localized  at 
Columbia  University  and  its  influence  in  the  educational  world  was  ac- 
cordingly much  more  restricted  than  in  the  case  of  the  ASTP  and  the 
CATS  which  together  penetrated  57  different  institutions. 
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THE  DISCIPLINABY  VAIDE  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  STUDY 


I 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston,  1900.1 


N i (pp.  7-8)  What  we  have  called  the  general  disciplinary  value  of  lin* 
guistic  and  literary  study  is  well  understood  the  world  over,  and  has  long 
been  recognized  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  every  civilized  nation. 
The  study  of  a language  other  than  the  mother  tongue  requires  the  learner 
jo  compare  and  to  discriminate,  thus  training  the  analytic  and  reflective 
< faculties.  The  effort  to  express  himself  in  the  unfamiliar  idiom,  to  trans- 
late from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
gives  a new  insight  into  the  possible  resources  of  ei^ression,  and  cul-  * 
tivates  precision  of  thought  and  statement.  Incidentally  the  memory  is 
strengthened  and  the  power  of  study  application  developed.  In  time  such 
study  opens  the  gate  to  a new  literature,  thus  liberalizing  the  mind  and 
gi\dng  an  ampler  outlook  upon  life.  Through  literature  the  student  is 
made  a partaker  in  the  intellectual  life  of  other  times  and  other  peoples. 
He  ^omes  familiar  with  their  manners  and  customs,  their  ideals  and 
instihitions,  their  mistakes  and  failures,  and  with  the  artistic  forms  in 
which  the  national  genius  has  expressed  itself.  When  he  leaves  school, 
such  knowledge  not  only  enriches  his  personal  life,  but  makes  him  a more 
useful  because  a more  intelligent  member  of  society.  It  exerts  a steadying, 
sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him  with  standards  based  upon  the 
best  performance  of  the  race  everywhere.  For  us  AmericanSj  with  our 
large  confidence  in  our  own  ways  and  destiny,  there  is  spedal  need  of  the 
wisdom  that  comes  from  familiarity  with  the  life,  literature,  and  hutory 
of  the  great  makers  of  European  civilization. 
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F0KEI6N  LANGUAGES  AS  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE: 


A SURVEY 

John  J.  Weisert  ’ 
Columbia  University 


(Froa  GQf  Xn,  2,  March  1939,  61-70.] 


I 


O 

ERIC 


With  the  long  history  of  the  concept  of  ^'mental  discipline”  ^ in  educa> 
tion  we  shall  not  here  concern  ourselves.  It  is  a truism  that  until  the 
twentieth  century  tins  doctrine  was  not  seriously  challenged  by  any 
large-scale  movement.  It  will  be  ouf  purpose,  rather,  first  to  consider  the 
status  of  the  doctrine  among  educators  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  to  trace  its  changing  fortunes  in  brief  outline  from  that  time 
until  the  present.  Closely  bound  up  with  Ae  question  of  mental  discipline 
is  the  one  of  tramfer  of  training,  in  which  most  experimentation  on  the  - 
^ done.  Several  of  the  typical  experiments  in  transfer  of 
training  will  be  mentioned.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is,  in  our  opinion, 
of  such  an  extent*  and  of  such  uneven  quality,  that  an  attempt  to  make 
-an  exhaustive  outline  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper  and  of 
doubtful  worth  in  any  c^.  In  condusion,  w^e  shall  attempt  to  evaluate 
■ the  present  standing  of  the  concept  and  to  make  a few  personal  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  important  question  was  [ 

not  whether  or  not  there  was  such  a thing  as  mental  disdpline,  but  ! 

rather,  what  subjects  could  best  promote  it.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
place  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  was  being  seriously  challenged  by  the 
modem  languages. 

This  change  [the  growth  of  modem  language  study]  is  a part  of  a more  general  I 

i&oyement,  that  has  not  taken  place  without  a great  deal  of  active  and  even 
violent  disc^ion,  the  outcome  of  which  seems  to  strengthen  the  theory  that  no  one 
thing  is  a sine  qua  non  in  education,  but  that  a certain  amount  of  work  properly 
done  by  a certam  faculty  olthe  mind  will  give  about  the  same  increase  of  strdigtii 
and  readinesSy  whether  the  work  be  done  in  ancient  or  modem  languages*  . . 

Thai  Iwguage  study  should  be  abandoned  entirely  seemed  unthihk-  | 

able,  for  the  strictly  utilitarian  had  not  yet  successfully  invaded  the  I 

schools.  i 


n 
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There  are  utilities  higher  and  utilities  lower,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
true  teacher  ever  permit  the  former  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  This  would  be 
done  if,  in  its  zeal  for  fitting  the  child  for  self-support,  the  school  were  to  neglect 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  which  consti- 
tutes humanity’s  full  stature.  This  foundation  is  made  ready  only  if  proper  em- 
phasis be  laid  ...  on  those  studies  whose  subject-matter  is'  the  direct  product 
of  intelligence  and  will,  and  which  can,  therefore,  ndake  direct  appeal  to  man’s 
higher  nature.^  ' 

French  and  German  were  considered  by  Dr.  Butler  as  “indispensable”  in 
the  secondary  school ; ^ and  Babbitt  declared:  “.  . . I would  never  for- 
get that  the  conscious  analysis  of  processes  of  thought  involved  in  gram- 
mar study  is  a very  valuable  means  of  discipline,  for  which  ho  other  one 
thing  is  a substitute.  . . .”  ® 

This  complacent  assurance  became  ever  more  vidently  assaulted, 
however,  by  the  growing  favor  of  such  innovations  as  activity  schools 
and  child-centered  curricula.  The  shock  of  the  war  had  the  inevitable 
effect  of  bringing  all  accepted  values  into  question,  and  by  1920  it  seem^ 
evident  that  the  old  system  had  broken  down  and  a new  one  was  in  the 
process  of  evolution.^  The  concept  of  general  mental  discipline  was  for- 
saken Jby  many,  who  preferred  to  follow  the  rather  atomistic  pitycholqgy 
which  proclaimed  that  “.  . . the  overwhelming  sum  of  evidence  is  for  the 
specificity  of  learning.”  * . 

In  the  interesting  book  published  by  H.  O.  Rugg  in  1916,’  die  early 
experiments  in  transfer  of  training  are  summarized  statistically.  Accord- 
ing to  Rugg,  there  was  no  experimental  work  on  transfer  of  training  done 
before  1890.  In  the  period  1890-95,  there  was  only  one  eiqieriment,  that 
of  William  James  on  memory.  Data  for  other  periods  are  given  as  follows : 
1896-1900, 2 ; 1901-1905, 6 ; 1906-1910, 15 ; 191 1-1916, 9 ; making  a total 
of  thirty-three  experiments  in  the  period  1890-1916.^®  “Under  conditions  . 
of  training  stu(fied  in  these  . . . investigations  we  can  answer  unequivo- 
cally. There  is  distinct  evidence  for  the  so^coUed  transference  of  trairh 
In  only  one'  case,  however  (Dearborn,  1910),  did  the  experi-  j 
menter  deal  with-  foreign  language  material : in  this  instance,  the  memory . ' 
for  foreign  and  English  vocabularies.^’ 

Eight  years  later  (1924;  cf.  footnote  9)  Thorndike  made  what  seem^~ 
to  have  become  the  classic  experiment  in  transfer  of  training.  The  results 
are  interesting  for  the  language  teacher,  if  only  because  they  have  been 
cited  so  often  since  in.order  to  refute  the  claim  that  languages  or,  indeed, 
any  other  high  school  subject,  train  the  mind. 

By  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  results,  it  appears  that  the  physical  sd-  • 
encu  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  languages  and  mathematics  as  now  taught  in 
our  American  cities,  in  respect  of  mental  discipline  from  any  point  of  view.  ... 
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The  expectation  of  any  large  differences  in  general  improvement  of  the  mind  from 
one  study  rather  than  another  seems  doomed  to  disappointment.^^ 

In  192 7 Thorndike  and  two  confreres  refined  some  of  the  details  of  this 
e:q>erinient  and  repeated  it,  but  arrived  at  much,  the  same  conclusion. 

[The  two  investigations]  agree  in  disagreeing  with  the  traditional  doctrine  that 
algebra  geometry  are  the  prime  disciplinary  subjects  of  the  hig^  school. 
The  average  for  Latin  [and  French]  . . .■  and  algebra  is  lower  than  the  value  for 
physical  science  in  both  series  for  persons  of  the  same  sex  and  initial  ability.^^ 

Meanwhile,  the  report  of  the  Classical  Investigation  was  published, “ 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  committee’s  findings  were  favor- 
able to  the  study  of  Latin,  though  frequently  condemning  practices  of 
Latin  teachers.  In  addition  to  primarily  utilitarian  objectives  in  the  study 
of  Latin,  the  committee  formulated  four  “disciplinary  objectives,”  agreed 
on  by  a large  number  of  Latin  teachers,  as  follows : . 

r.  The  development  of  certain  desirable  habits  and  ideals  which  are  subject 
to  spread,  such  as  habits  of  sustained  attention,  orderly  procedure,  overcoming 
obstades,  perseverance;  ideals  of  achievement,  accuracy  and  thoroughness;  and 
the  cultivaUon  of  certain  general  attitudes  such  as  dissatisfaction  with  failure  or 
rith  partial  success.^® 

2.  Develi^ment  of  the  habit  of  discovering  identic^  elements  in  different 
situations  and  experiences,  and  of  making  true  generalizations.^'^ 

3.  The  devdopment  of  correct  habits  of  reflective  thinking  applicable  to  the 
mastery  of  other  subjects  of  studiy  and  to  the  solution  of  analogous  problems  in 
daily  life.^® 

4.  Increased  ability  to  make  formal  logical  anal3rses.^* 

Subsequent  experiments  did  little  to  solve  the  grot^g  complexity  of 
the  question,^  which,  in  dividing  the  mass  of  language  teachers  into  two 
hostile  camps,  perhaps  opened  the  way  to  the  wide-scale  elimination  of 
languages  from  the  curriculum.  O.  H.  Werner  carried  on  an  experiment 
during  the  sdiool  year  1925-26  using  high  school  pupils  and  college  teh- 
men,  the  purpose  being  to  see  to  what  extent  the  study  of  a modem  for- 
eign language  increased  various  abilities  in  English,  such  as  speed  of 
reading,  detection  of  errors,  etc.  His  most  important  conclusion  was  that 
those  students  with  a relatively  high  I.Q.  profit  by  foreign  language 
study,  but  such  study  may  be  positively  harmful  for  those  of  lower' 
, LQ.^ 

Smith,  Mead,  and  Peters  attempted  to  investigate  .the  effect  of  the 
study  of  Latin  upon  reasoning  ability,  from  which  experiment  th^  drew 
the  following  conclusions: 

' 1.  More  Latin  students  gained  proportionately  in  reasoning  ability  than  did 
non-Latin  students. 
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2.  Non-Latin  students. gained  more  on  the  average  than  did  Latin  students  on 
tests  to  measure  reasoning  progress. 

2.  Results  in  several  schools  are  not  constant  either  as  regards  ability  to  im- 
prove in  reasoning  or  the  amount  of  the  improvement.^^ 

I Limper  concludes  from  a study  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  having 

I studied  a foreign  language  on  college  freslunan  English  that  . . the 

I superiority  of  those  who  had  studied  a fordgn  language  two  or  more 

I years  over  those  who  had  not  studied  any  foreign  language  was  greater  in 

most  cases  than  the  improvement  made  during  a year  of  college 
rhetoric.” 

S.  W.  Jack  found  “a  clear  relationship  between  a knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  terminology  and  ability^  in  the  study  of  a fordgn 

language.”  24 

We  may  summarize  this  period  of  the  twenties  as  one  in  which  the  old 
idea  of  mental  discipline  as  a general  training  of  the  mind  was  definitely 
unacceptable  to  many  educational  leaders.  Under  the  name  of  transfer  of 
training,  the  concept  was  narrowed  down  to  specific  traits  which  some 
thought  might  be  transferred  by  the  study  of  particular  subject-mattey. 
Here  opinion  was  certainly  not  unanimous  either  as  to  whether  any  trans- 
I fer  occurred,  the  extent  to  which  it  occurred,  or  whether  such  transfer- 

‘ ence  was  automatic  or  not.^* 

The  conclusion  of  several  recent  educational  p^chology  texts  on  this 
point  is  interesting.  Pressey,  for  example,  writes: 

i From  all  these  fin^gs,  conclusioim  regarding  transfer  values  in  the  study  of 

(forei^.  language  appear  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  ...  As  regards  the  modem 
forei^  languages  Ae  situation  seems  fairly  dear.  As  they  are  taught  at  present, 

. such  values  are  too  slight  to  give  these  languages  any  educational  vindication; 

they  must  find  their  justification  in  thdr  own  intrinsic  worth.**  - ^ ■ 

Bode  says; 

...  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  all  against  the  formal  discipline  of  traditioiL 
I The  esq)erimenU:l  evidence  is  against  the  idea  that  the  “powers”  of  the  mind  can 

I be  trained  like  the  muscles,  so  that  the  strengthening  of  these  powers  will  auto- 

1)  matically  insure  a high  d^ee  of  efficiency  in  new  and  unrelated  materal.  The 

facts  of  physiology  indicate  that  acts  like  perceiving,  remembering,  willing,  reason- 
ing, etc.,  are  only  responses  in  which  the  whole  nervous  system  is  directed  towards 
a particular  situation.  . . .2^  - 

And  Mursell  concludes: 

There  is  no  general  mental  capadty  which  can  be  increased  by  formal  exercise, 
and  then  used  an3rwhere  and  everywhere  regardless  of  content.  There  is  only 
an  increasing  efficiency  in  dealing  with  a certain  kind  of  situation.**  . 


- In  the  face  of  this  general  condemnation  of  the  concept  of  mental 
discipline,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  during  the  thirties,  the  voices 
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of  educationists  harking  back  to  premises  inherent  in  tlie  concept  have 
been  growing  stronger.^  As  early  as  1928  Mofgan  was  writing: 

There  is  hardly  another  subject  [than  languages]  in  the  high  school  which  c^ 
BO  constantly  for  precision,  definiteness  and  accuracy  in  detail,  while  admitting 
, incessant  self-examination.  . . . One  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a trained  mind 
is  its  ability  to  assimilate  new  knowledge  and  to  retain  what  it  has  learned:  ability 
to  memoriae  and  to  remember.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the 
'‘parroting”  of  the  language  classroom:  apparently  it  is  noble  to  remember  in 
general,  but  ignoble  to  remember  in  particular.^*^ 

. Of  great  interest  for  their  bearing  on  this  problem  are  the  reports  of 
eiqieriments  published  by  C.  H.  Judd  and  others  under  the  title,  Educa- 
tion  as  Cultivation  of  the  Higher  Mental  Processes?^  Although  none  of 
the  eiqperiments  dealt  with  foreign  language  material,  the  conclusion  is 
of  general  interest  and  applicability,  we  believe. 

When  the  mind  analyzes  a situation,  selects  important  factors  through  abstraction, 
and  generalizes  by  discovering  the  same  important  factors  in  other  situations, 
something  is  happeiung  which  is  wholly  different  from  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  lower  forms  of  conscious  experience.  At  the  higher  levels  transfer  is  typical, 
not  exceptional*^. 

4 

The  psychology  which  concludes  that  transfer  is  uncommon  or  of  ^ght  degree 
is  the  p^chology  of  animal  consciousness,  the  psychology  of  particular  expeor 
ericss.  The  p^chology  of  the  higher  mental  processes  teaches  that  the  end  and 
'goal  of  all  education  is  the  development  of  ^sterns  of  ideas  which  can  be  carried 
over  from  the  situations  in  which  th^r  were  acquired  to  other  situations.** 

Judd  (p.  199)  quotes  with  approbation  an  article  by  A.  L.  Lowell  in 
which  Lowell  speaks  of  “mental  processes  that  are  capable  of  being 
transferred  widely,  or  . . . the  moral  qualities  of  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  intensity  of  application  which  can  be  transferred  indefinitely.”  In 
bis  booh  of  observations.  What  a University  President  Has  Learned,** 
Lowell  poses  the  question : “Do  we  not  make  the  mistake  oMooking  upon 
the  classics,  and  in  fact  all  languages,  at  school  too  much  from  the  stand* 
point  of  utility  rather  than  as  a mental  discipline.  . . .”  ** 

Dr.  Bagley  and  the  Essentialists  represent,  probably,  the  most  recent 
and  most  organized  statement  of  tie  challenge  to  “progressivism.”  In  his 
statement  of  the  Essentialist  platform  **  and  in  his  speech  before  the 
Fifth,  Annual  Foreign  Language  Conference,*^  Dr.  Bagley.  has  stressed 
the  need  of  a return  to  the  logically  organi:%d,  ‘‘hard”  subjects,  for  the 
sake  of  the  training  they  give  the  mind.  He  insists  that  the  racial  heritage 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  individual  experience  in  the'  educative 
process.** 
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It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  back  to  the  view  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  we  are^likely  to  see  mental  discipline 
once  again  enthroned  as  the  siq>reme  good  of  education.  Apparently  the 
results  of  ^'modern”  education  have  been  found  wanting,  by  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching  profession.^  It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as 
to  what  relationship  there  be,  if  any,  between  this  reversion  to  an  older 
tradition  and  the  growth  of  ^e  authoritarian  spirit  noticeable  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  probably  the  natural  reaction  to  the  orgy  of  “free- 
dom” characteristic  of  the  twenties,  and  that  it  deserves,  as  such,  to  be 
studied  seriously  is  undeniable.  Certainly  no  such  convenient  label  as 
“fascistic”  will  suffidenUy  catalr^e  it.  Nor  can  we  justly  speak  of  it  as 
the  whim  of  old  men,  who  have  a sentimental  attachment  to  what  was 
once  considered  truth.  In  this  connection,  the  work  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Hutchins 
at  Chicago  may  be  mentioned  as  typical  in  many  respects  of  the  new 
spirit.  In  the  place  of  the  idea  that  the  child  be  allowed  complete  freedom 
for  his  development,  the  concept  of  the  necessity  of  discipline  first  in 
order  to  enjoy  freedom  later  is  now  being  cultivated.  Hutchins  writes : 
“What  is  needed  for  free  minds  is  disc^line,  discipline  which  forms  the 
habits  which  enable  the  mind  to  operate  well”;^®  and  Bagley  notes: 
“Among  the  essentials  of  the  Essentialist,  then,  is  a recognition' of  the 
right  of  the  immature  learner  to  guidance  and  dilution  when  the%  are 
needed  either  for  his  individual  welfare  or  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  democratic  group.”  " 

The  task  of  drawing  general  conclusions  resolves  itself,  we  believe, 
into  personal  opinion.  It  is  undeniable  that  most  recent  experimentation 
(Judd  and  his  fdlow-workers  forin  an  important  exception)  ten^  to  dis- 
prove the  validity  of  the  concept  of  general  mental  di^ipline.  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  something  so  sqppealing  in  the  idea,  perhaps',  because 
of  its  very  logicality,  that  educators  have  been  loath  to  abandon  it,  and 
very  recently,  some  have  openly  proclaimed  it  again  in  the  facenf  adverse 
experimental  results. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  a question  of  initial  I.Q.,  perhaps.  That  is,  the 
int^ligent  student  will  find  good  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  mind  in 
the  logically  organized  subject-matter  fields,  whereas  the  dull  student, 
will  be  only  hopelessly  bored.  It  is  certainly  mong  to  think  that  all 
subject-matter  offers  the  same  type  of  training.  The  evident  solution  is  to 
■ put  the  two  types  of  pupils  into  two  different  types  of  schools.  * * 

It  is  obviously  true  that  the  accomplishment  of  every  task  requires  a 
degree  of  mental  discipline,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  minds  caimot 
be.  trained  to  the  same  degree  in  the  same  direction. 
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NOTES 

•'  1.  B.  H.  Bode,  Conflicting  Psychologies  of  Learning  (Boston:  D.  C Heath' 
and  Co.,  1929),  pp.  44,  defines  the  concept  of  mental  discipline  as  “the  doctrine 
that  training  in  a given  field  or  subject  matter  ...  -will  give  increased  m 

an  unrelated  field ” E.  H.  Babbitt,  in  an  address  r^d  before  the  Modem 

Language  Association  of  America,  “How  to  Use  the  Modem  Languages  as  a 
Means  of  Mental  Discipline”  (in  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages, 

A.  M.  Elliott,  Calvin  Thomas,  et  d.,  Boston:  D.  C.  HeaA  and  Co.,  189p, 
pp.  126-127,  indicated  a common  extension  of  the  concept  to  include  the  training 
of  “faculties.”  “I  wish  to  understand  by  mental  discipline  the  exercise  of  some 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  results  in  increasing  the  power  or  readiness  of 
faculty.  ...  Of  the  faculties  which  we  wish  to  strengthen  on  account  of  their 
universal  application  to  all  studies,  the  principal  are  the  memory  and  the  judg- 
ment.” Although  the  faculty  psychology  has  been  definitely  abandoned,  at  least 
by  psychologists,  cf.  J.  L.  MurseU,  The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Teaching 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1932),  p.  88,  this  definition  seems  to 
express  more  nearly  the  connotation  given  the  term  by  its  modem  ei^ionents. 

2.  Mursell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93  f .,  mentions  a recent  summary  of  ninety-nme  studies 
on  transfer  made  between  1890  and  1927  prepared  by  P.  T.  Grata,  The  The^ 
ofldmtkal  Elements  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1928).  The 
output  has  not  appreciably  slackened  since  1927,  it  seenas. 

3.  Babbitt,’op.  a«.,  p.  125.  Cf.  p.  133:  “After  a great  deal  of  ex^nence  in 
teaching  both  ancient  and  modem  languages,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  th^ 
the  modem  have  certain  advantages  as  a medium  for  drill  in  translaUon  which 
go  far  towards  making  up  for  their  inferiority  as  a means  of  disciplme  m some 

oUier  respects.”  , __  . . 

4.  N.  M.  Butler,  The  Meaning  of  Education,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1915),  p.  65.  Cf.  Bode,  op.  cit.,  p.  35:  “According  to  this  [formal 
discipline]  theory,  the  chief  benefit  of  training  lies  in  the  development  of  power 
and  not  in  the  training  of  specific  abilities.” 

5.  Butler,  op.  cit.,  p.  252.  , 

6.  Babbitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  131.  . . . t 

7.  Cf.  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  “A  Survey  of  Tendencies  m Modem  L^a^ 
Teaching,  1927-33:  Retrospect  and  Prospect”  (in  Experiments  and. 

Modem  Language  Teaching,  A.  Coleman,  ed.,  Chicago:  The  University  of  (jiic^o  - 
Press,  1934),  p.  8:  “Ten  years  ago  the  American  educationist  emer^d  frtm  his 
war-time  experience  with  an  interest  in  objectives  that  had  been  quickened  to  * 
remarkable  degree.  The  school  curriculiim  was  scratinized'for  the  social  ends 
' which  it  was  to  serve,  and  a wave  of  di^ectical  criticism  threatmed  to  sweep  out 
of  existence  all  subjects  which  did  not  seem  adapted  to  modeling  the  nert  gen- 
eration after  the  social  patterns  that  post-war  America  set  up  as  its  ideals.’ 

8.  Mursell,  op.  cit,,  p.  96.  ....  . « , , e*  j- 

.9. ’The  Experiment^  Determination  of  Mental  Discipline  in  School  Studees 

(Baltimore:,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  1916).  • ^ _ 

10.  Ibid.,  p 9.  In  discussing  the  findings  of  these  early  experiments,  Kugg, 
o>.‘ cir.,  says  (p,  24):  “The  statistical  results  indicate  ^ost  unanimously  that 
training  does  transfer.  Within  the  limits  of  the  investigations,  the  amount  of 
transfer  docs  not  seem  vfery  pronounced.” 
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11.  Ibid.,  p.  20.  ^ 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

13.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  “Mental  Discipline  in  Hi^  School  Studies,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  XV,  1,  2 (Jan.,  Feb.,  1924),  p.  98.  Cf.  pp.  96  ff.:  “The 
facts  ...  if  corroborate  by  similar  experiments,  prove  that  the  amount  of  gen* 
eral  improvement  due  to  studies  is  smaU;  that  the  differences  between  studies  in 
respect  to  it.  are  small,  so  that  the  values  of  studies  may  be  decided  largdy  by 
consideration  of  the  special  training  which  they  give;  and  that  the  languages  have 
no  claim  to  preeminence.” 

14.  C.  R.  Broyler,  £.  L.  Thorndike,  and  E.  Woodyard,  “Mental  Discipline  in 

Hi^  School  Studies,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XVIII,  6 (Sept.,  1925), 
p.  382.  S.  L.  Pressey,  Psychology  and  the  New  Education  (New  York  and  London: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1933),  p.  518,  tabulates  the  results  of  this  study  as  follows: 
Relative  Influence  of  a Year’s  Training  in  Various  High  School  Subjects,  in 
Increasing  Ability  in  Thinking.  1)  Alg.,  geom.,  trig.,  etc.,  >{-3.0;  2)  Civics^  econ., 
psych.,  soc.,  4-2.9;  3)  Chem.,  phys.,  gen.  sci.,  +2.7;  4)  Arith.,  bookkeeping, 
+2.6;  5)  Lat.,  Fr.,  +0.8;  6)  Phys,  train.,  athl.,  +0.8;  7)  Bus.,  draw.,  Eng.,  hist., 
music,  shop.  Span.,  0.0;  8)  Cook.,  sew.,  sten.,  —0.1 ; 9),  Bio.,  zool.,  bot:,  physiol., 
etc.,  —0.2;  10)  Dram,  art,  — O.S.  . 

15.  The  Classical  Investigation  Conducted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  tho 
American  Classical  League,  Part  I General  Report  (Princeton:  Princeton  Uni*- 
versify  Press,  1924). 

16.  Ilni.,  p.  55.  Note  49,  p.  56,  tabulates  the  answers  of  62  psychologists  to 
the  question:  “Do  you  consider  that  these  traits,  if  devetoped  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  are  subject  to  spread  in  fields  outside  of  Latin?”  38  answered  yes  unqual* 
ifiedly;  14  that  transfer  occurs  under  definite  conc^tions  and  to  a limited  extent; 
5 that  transfer  is  slight;  2 deny  it  takes  place;  3 are  doubtful. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  59:  “The  study  of  Latin  offers  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  for 
the  devel(^lhent"of  thiS^  habit  l^cause  of  the  numerous  contacts  it  afforcls  with  the 
other  linguistic  experiences  of  the  pupil.  . . . The  devdopment  of  ^s  generd 
habit  is  the  function  of  the  specific  training  in  recogniring  and  utilizing  the  ele- 
ments common  to  Latin  and  to  the  various  linguistic  experiences  with  which  the 
application  objectives  are  concerned.” 

18.  Iha.,  p.  60.  The  committee  here  cites  Thorndike’s  experiment  as  contra- 
dicting this  objective.  The  point  is  left  open. 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  61  f.:  “The  process  of  classifying  grainmatical  constructions  and 
referring  them  to  rules  is  in  essence  a deductive  syllogism,  and  it  furnishes  a fype 
of  training  analogous  to  that  received  in  the  study  of  formal  logic  . . . but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  ability  to  make  formal  logical  analyses  is  not  a suitable  con- 
sdous  objective  of  the  school  course  in  Latin.” 

20.  D.  It.  Smith,  A.  R.  Mead,  and  C.  C.  Peters,  “The  Transfer  of  Translation 
Thinking,”  School  and  Society,  XXV,  639  (March  26,  1927),  p.  381,  cd.  1: 
“Thomdie,  Woodworth,  James,  Wang,  Ruediger,  Squires  and  Rugg  all  found 
that  there  was  tramler  of  training  in  various  fields.  In  some  cases  the  transfer  was 
considerable,  in  others,  negligible.  But  that  transfer  existed  was  thought  possible.” 

21.  0.  H.  Werner,  “Influence  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Fordgn  Languages  on 
the  Devdopment  of  Abilities  in  En^ish,”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XII,  . 4 
(Jan.,  1928),  pp.  259  f.:  “.  . . our  net  condusions  are  as  follows:  (a)  That  it  is 
difficult  to  defend  the  general  statement  that  the  study  of  a modem  foreign 
language  will  always  aid  in  the  development  of  desirable  abilities,  in  English; 
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(b)  That,  in  general,  the  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  the  study  of  modem 
foreign  languages  aids  in  the  development  of  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading, 
especially  vnth  high  school  pupils;  (c)  That  the  evidence  is  favorable  to  the  con* 

' dusion  that  the  study  of  modem  foreign  languages  aids  in  the  development  of 
ability  in  grammar  and  in  the  development  of  vocabulary;  (d)  That  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  study  of  modem  foreign  languages  aids  in  the  development  of  ability 
to  punctuate  correctly,  to  discover  faulty  sentence  structure,  or  to  discover  speech 
enom  and  to  correct  them;  (e)  That  evidence  indicates  rather  clearly  that  the 
lower  Ae  I.Q.  of  a modem  foreign  language  pupil,  the  greater  the  probability  that 
the  study  of  a modem  foreign  language  will  actually  interfere  with  his  attempt  to 
develop  desirable  abilities  in  English.  ...” 

22.  Op.  cU.f  p.  384,  coL  1.  , 

23.  L.  H.  Limper,  **The  Effect  of  Having  Studied  a Foreign  Language  in  Hijdi 
Sdiool  on  the  Ability  of  a College  Freshman  to  Use  En^h  Correctly,”  School 
Review,  XXXV,  9 (Nov.,  1927),  p.  680. 

24.  “The  Modem  Language  Student  vs.  English  Grammar,”  Modern  Lan- 
guage  Journal,  XIV,  2 (Nov.,  1929),  p.  98. 

25.  Cf.  Report  of  Classical  Investigation,  p.  S6.  Mursell,  op.  ci#.,  pp.  93  f., 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  99  studies  on  transfer  made  between  1890  and  1927 
thus:  “.  . . ten  of  them  showed  little  or  none,  ?bout  half  showed  an  appreciable 
amount,  while  about  eleven  per  cent  showed  negative  transfer.”  • 

26.  Op.  dt.,  p.  508- 

27.  Op.  cU.,  w>.  S3  f.- 

28.  J^.  L.  Mursell,  Principles  of  Education  (New  York:  W.  W.. Norton  and 
Co.,  Inc.V  1934),  p.  80. 

, 29.  Cf.  Fife,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  ^ 

30.  B.  Q.  Morgan,  “The  Place  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  American 
High  School,”  School  and  Society,  XXVH,  686  (Feb.  18,  1928),  p.  188,  col.  1. 
In  a digest  of  the  article  published  in  .the  Modem  Language  Journal  (“Why  I 
Believe  the  Americm  High  School  Should  Teadi  Foreign  I^nguag^,”  XX,  1, 
Oct,  1935),  Morgan  writes  (p.  24):  “I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons 
who  believe  that  education  not  only  supplies  information  but  also  trains  the  mind, 
and  that  the  continued  effort  to  memorize  and  recall,  to  compare  and  contrast,  to 
combine  and  relate^  disparate  groups  of  facts,  is  one  important  aspect  of  mental . 
training.”  Cf.  statements  in  the  same  spirit  by  F.  E.  Hawldns,  ^*Formgn  Languages 
as  an  Educative  Influence,”  Modern  language  Journal,  XVIII,  6 (March,  1934), 
p.  397;  and  H.  V.  Wann,  “Youth  Problems  and  the  Study  of  Modem  Foreign 
Languages,”  ibid.,  XX,  6 (March,  1936),  pp.  334  f. 

31:  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936.  ' 

32.  p.  200. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  201.  . ' 

34,.  kew  York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Company,  1938. 

" 35.  IIM.,  p.  58.  Chap.  IH,  “Tools  and  the  Man”  (pp.  42-58),  is  particularly 
interesting  to  the  language  teacher. 

. 36.  “An  Essentialist’s  Platform  for  the  Advancement  of  American  Education,” 
Educatirmal  Administration  and  Supervision,  XXIV,  4 (April,  1938). 

37.  Held  at  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1938. 

38.  Cf.  Judd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177  f.:  “The  individual  who  has  been  trained  to 
understand  systems  of  ideas  is  able  to  think  and-  to  guide  his  behavior  more 
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independently  tlian  is  the  individual  who  has  been  trained  to  only  with  the 
accidental  combinations  of  ideas  which  appear  in  his  limited  personal  experience.” 
Butler,  op.  cit.,  p.  377:  “It  is  the  merest  sciolism  to  suppose  that  each  child  om 
or  should  construct  the  world  anew  for  himself.” 

39.  Cf.  Bagley,  cp.  cit.,  241  f.;  and  Judd,  op  cU.,  p.  4. 

I 40.  R.  M.  Hutchins,  “The  Free  Mind,”  quoted  in  the  New  York-  Herald 

Tribtme,  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  1938,  XI,  pp.  1 and  38. 

41.  Op.  cU.f  p.  252.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  who,  of  course,  has  the  conservative 
I English  background,  made  the  same  point  in  1929  {The  Aims  of  Education,  New 

York:  The  Marmillan  Company,  1929,  p 47):  “The  only  avenue  towards  wisdom 
> is  by  freedom  in  the  presence  of  knowledge.  But  the  only  avenue  towards  know* 

{ ledge  is  by  discipline  in  the  acquirement  of  ordered  fact” 

I • • 

I** 

1 AIMS  AND  VALDES  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  * 
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f Ebnst  Feise 

j The  Johns  Hopkins  UniverHty 
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i [From  IfU,  XIV,  8,  May  1930,  631-638.1  ^ 
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Aims  of  study  and  teaching  are  not  static;  thQr  change  with  every 
e]poch,  its  corresponding  philosophy  of  life,  its  valuation  of  human 
achievement.  Every  generation  bre^s  some  of  the  tables  of  value  in 

(order  .to  set  up  new  ones and  if  I am  not  very  much  mistoken  we  are 
just  now  entering  such  a period  of  ' transition,  when  it  is  our  duty  to 
pause,  to  look  about,  and  to  conader  our  whence  and  whither.  For  what 
purpose  do  we  teach  and  study  foreign  languages?  Two  distinctive  aims 
come  to  my  mind  at  once:  the  practical  aim  and  the  humanistic  aim, 
both  again  to  be  subdivided  into  their  intensive  and  extensive  types. 

^ Under  an  intemhe  practical  aim  1 understand  a formal  training  of 
[ the  pupil  in  memorizing,  systematic  grammar,  and  specific  mental  inter- 

r cises,  the  general  profits  of  which  were  overstressed  in  earlier  times  an^ 
are  now  largely  discredited  by  p^chqlogy.  For  grammar  is  anything 
but  logical,  in  fact,  it  is  the  lack  of  logic  which  makes  the  language  of  a 
people  interesting,  since  it  usually  discloses  their  peculiar  and  character- 
istic thinking  and  emotional  reactions. 

There  remains  on  the  credit  side  cf  this  intensive  practical  aim  an 
acquiring  of  exact  working  habits,  a setting  and  working  out  of  tasks 
I which  have  been  defined  in  good  p^agogical  forms  during  a long  period ' 


' * A critique  of  The  Reading  of  Modem  Forngn  Langmtes,  M.  V.  O’Shea,  Dej^.  of 
hiteiior,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  XVI,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1927. 
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of  tradition  in  modern  language  teaching.  No  doubt  students  profit  by 
it ; they  can  not  bluff  and  loiter  in  the  study  of  languages,  for  it  is  as 
exacting  as  mathematics. 

' The  extensive  practical  aim  is  the  actual  acquisition  of  languages  for 
the  purpose  of  active  and  passive  communication  with  foreigners  through 
correspondence,  conversation,  and  reading.  At  a time  when  our  philoso* 
phy  of  life  was  determined  by  the  sociological  theories  of  Taine  and  the 
scientific  theories  of  Darwin  this  aim  dominated  over  all  others,  ffnd 
- during  the  sub^uent  development  of  Impressionism  a teadiing  pro* 
cedtne  was  evolv^  which  under  the  name  of  nr  direct  method 

held  undisputed  sway  almost  to  our  day.  In  America,  howwer,  tne'*Sattle 
pro  and  con  was  waged  for  decades,  and  after  Greek  and  Latin  had  gone 
■ by  the  board,  modem  languages  were  again  and  again  attacked  and 
t^eatened  with  extinction  or  restriction.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  idea 
of  strengthening  their  position  that  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study 
was  created  and  began  its  work  in  1924.  One  of  its  rqmrts,  an  exceedingly 
painstaking  and  laborious  inquiry  into  the  Extent  to  which  those  wlw 
have  pursued  Frenchf  German,  or  Spanish  in  high  school  or  in  college 
or  in  both  read  these  languages  ajter  graduation,  gives  us  an  inter^ting 
account  of  the  average  American’s  present  -valuation  of  modem  language 
study.  N 

Fortunately  for  our  purposes,  the  author  of  this  report  is  not  a modem 
language  teacher  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  called  biased  in  favor  of  tWs 
subject.  He  is  a professional  educator  and  probably  reflects  the  attitude 
of  ie  general  public.  Four  main  topics  were  covered  in  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  ins  office: 

(1)  whether  or  not  high  school  and  college  graduates  think  the  time  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  modem' fordgn  languages  was  well  spent; 

(2) '  whether  or  not  any  literature  has  beeii  read  in  the  original  rince  gradu* 

aUon; 

' (3)  whedier  or  not  literature  in  foreign  languages  that  had.  been  studied  in 
high  school  or  college  has  been  re-read  tince  graduation; 

(4)  whether  or  not  any  literature  presented  originally  in'  a modem  foreign 
language  has  been  read  in  translation. 

I shall  briefly  present  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 

I.  85%  of  the  graduates  of  the  years  1903,  1908,  1913,  1918 — and  it 
IS  their  opinion  which. I shall  quote  in  my  subsequent  figures— think 
tlmt  the  study  of  modem  languages  was  of  value  to  them.  This  percentage 
— ^I  must  admit^-came  as  a shock  to  me,  since  it  seems  unexpectedly 
high;  the  numbers  were  highest  from'  T7ell-established  Eastern  and 
Southern  institutions,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Anaherst,  Syr^use,  Brown 
(esp^ally  in  French),  and  from  women’s  coUeges  such  as  Vassar,  Mount 
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Holyoke,  Smith,  Sryn  Mawr,  etc.  In  contrast  to  these,  however,  only 
26.6%  of  engineers  reported  in  favor  of  modem  languages. 

n.  49%  of  former  students  of  French,  31%  of  former  studmts  of 
German  report  that  they  have  read  foreign  books  since  graduation,  i.e., 
over  one-third,  which  Mr.  O’Shea  thinks  is  a small  percentage.  I miss  for 
proper  comparison  similar  figures  concerning  mathematics  or  history ; e.g., 
I should  like  to  know  bow  many  graduates  have  solved  mathematical 
problems  or  read  his]toxical  matter  on  current  political  and  diplomatic 
(juestions.  Statistics  of  this  kind  are  of  small  significance  as  long  as  we 
cannot  evaluate  and  weigh  the  answers.  They  are  telling  only  when  we 
have  comparative  data  by  way  of  ‘control.’ 

Dean  John  F.  Manahan,  for  instance,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript 
(according  to  Mr.  O’Shea)  tabulates  the  results  of  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  approximately  350  holders  of  the  doctor’s  degree,  asking  them  whether 
th^  have  read  foreign  languages  since  taking  their  degree.  The  answers 
are  neither  particularly  enlightening  nor  very  encouraging.  Somewhat 
more  interesting,  however,  is  the  table  which  classifies  the  percentage  of 
the  reading  according  to  subjects: 


Chemistry 

89.5% 

MathemaUcs 

58.3% 

History 

80 

Geology 

40 

Physics 

77.8 

Education 

15-  . 

The  purpose  of  these  aforesaid  graduates  in  reading  was: 

French 

Gennan 

Research 

14.5% 

23'% 

Travel 

13.5 

11 

Business  Correspondence 

9 

8.5 

Present  Occupation 

16 

19 

Enjoyment 

47 

38 

‘Tt  is  worthy  of  mention  in  passing,”  comments  Professor  O’Shea, 
“that  about  one  half  of  om-  correspondents  from  all  classes  say  that  they 
have  read  foreign  languages  for  ‘personal  enjoyment’  and  only  a very 
small  percentage  have  read  thein  for  other  purposes.  Those  who  have 
charge  of  modem  foreign  language  study  in  our  country  ought  to  con- 
sider the  significant  fact  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  of  both  high 
school  and  college  who  read  foreign  languages  for  research,  travel,  busi- 
ness conummication,  or  the  pursuit  of  present  occupation  is  very  small.’’ 
Professor  O’Shea  apparently  disapproves,  but  I say:  rejoice,  teacher, 
jubilate,  you  have  achieved  the  impossible,  your  graduates  read  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  they  are-*-no  douM-— better  citizens  for  it.  It  is 
almost  too  go^  to  be  trae!  Our  enthusiasm  is  considerably  dampened, 
however,  when  we  read  that:  _ 
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IV.  64%  have  not  re-read  anything  of  the  material  we  gave  them, 
alihoug^h  to  be  sure  the  majority^  who  did  so  were  seeking  personal  en- 
joyment. 

V.  Whether  we  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  72%  read  no  fordgn 
hmguage  material  in  translation  since  they  graduated  I am  unable  to 
decide.  But: 

VI.  66%  felt  a distinct  need  of  foreign  languages  in  cxrtain  situa- 
tions of  their  life  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  hadl  not  acquired  such  a 
mastery  of  any  foreign  language  that  th^  could  eoploy  it  serviceably 
in  the  mtuations  in  which  th^  were  placed,  and  this  need  was  fdt 


in  c<»&versati(«  40% 

in  cone^Nudence  25% 

in  tnvd  20% 

in  research  15% 


The  ratio  of  these  figures  is  very  significant  for  the  average  American 
point  of  view,  for- it  is  precisely  in  the  situation  where  the  use  of  the 
spdkm  word  is  needed  that  the  average  person  will  feel  his  inferiority 
more  pointedly  and  wishes  he  had  learned  der,  die,  das  or  his  verbes^ 
krigidiers  a trifle  better.  In  the  c^  of  correspondence  he  can  turn  to  a 
good  fiiend,  in  a case  of  research  he  can  hire  a translator. 

hhr.  O’l^ea  minimizes  the  reality  of  this  need  in  eiq>laining,  ^‘these 
corre^ndents  were  able  to  handle  themi^ves  in  the  situations  with 
gteato:  or  less  ease  and  sucxess,  but  would  have  had.greater  success 
and  greater  ease  if  th^  had  had  control  of  foreign  languages.”  I should 
venture  to  say  just  the  opposite:  persons  feeling  constrained  on  account 
of  not  ^leaking  the  foreign  language  with  ease  lose  not  only  50%  but . 
100%  of  the  value,  because  th^  do  not  get  the  foreigner’s  point  of  view 
' whether  travelling  or  in  business,  as,  any  one  can  testify  wbo  ^ been 
in  Latin  American  countries  and  hears  comments  of  the  liatives  on 
Ckingo  methods  of  carrying  on  n^tiations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  my  disagreement,  I should  be  inclined  to  minimize 
the  relative  ifiiportance  of  the  conversational  need.  I have  even  b^me 
. calloused  to  the  tragicomedies  enacted  every  four  months  in  my  institu- 
tion ly  students  who  have  postponed  thdr  doctor’s  examination  on  ac- 
. cciint  of  not  possessing  the  required  reading  knowledge  for  research  pur- 
poses. Persons  who  absolutdy  need  the  foreign  languages  for  important 
reasons  will  finally  apply  themselves  and  leam  them  after  thfy  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  they  can’t  do  so  by  just  playing  around  with  them ; 
for  they  are  no  easy  and  playing  matter,  and  I ^ convinced  in  spite 
of  Professor  Thomdyke’s  assertions  that  the  learning  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  easier  between  twenty  and  forty  than  betweieii  ten  and 
twenty. 
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The  very  core  of  the  matter  is  laid  bare  in  the  following  statements 
of  the  O’Shea  report. 

Our  pupils  inherit  the  tradition,  more  or  less  dearly  and  definitely  transmitted 
to  them,  that  a foreign  language  can  not  be  of  much  service  to  them.  When  diey 
visit  a European  country,  the.  natives  th^r  come  in  contact  vnth  in  the  hotels  and 
shops  can  speak  English,  so  that  an  American  in  Europe  can  get  along  quite  com* 
fortably  and  can  see  and  do  everything  he  wish«  vnthout  mudr  difficrdty,  even 
if  he  does  not  know  a word  of  any  foreign  tongue.  Again,  the  Europeans  vrho 
come  to  our  country  do  not  stimulate  our  young  people  very  greatfy  to  nurster  a 
foreign  lang^ge.  If  tiiQr  are  educated  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  or  IteUans 
they  can  and  do  use  our  language,  so  that  we  do  not  feel  the  need  to  master  didr 
several  tongues.  If  they  are  inunigrants,  our  pupils  do  not  see  why  we  should' wish 
to  employ  the  language  they  use.  The  present  writer  has  heard  students  ridicule 
the  immigrants  with  whom  th^r  have  come  in  contact;  and  unfortunately,  our 
young  people  do  not  often  meet  &e  better-educated  representatives  of  foreign  . - 
countries  whom  they  might  admire  for  their  inteUectud  and  personal  qualiUes. 

. . . So  we  can  hot  deeply  impress  our  young  people  witit  the  claim  that  th^  will 
be  handicapped  in  daily  life  if  th^  can  not  speak  a forei^ut  tongue;  but  it  should  > 
be  possible  to  make  them  appreciate  that  they  could  extend  their  Imowledge  and 
increase  thdr  personal  enjoyment  if  they  could  read  modem  foreign  languages.  It 
seons  clear,  then,  that  in  the  teaching  of  these  languages  in  America,  the  principal 
objective  should  be  to  train  our  pupils  so  that  th^  can  read  them  understanding, 
appreciatively,  and  readily. 

With  this  last  proposal  I heartily  agree.  I do,  however,  wish  to  protest 
most  emphatically  against  the  evaluatiem  of  modem  foreign  languages- 
first  and  foremost  according  to  the  standards  of  eiqpediency  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  our  young  people.  If  a course  in  automobile  repair- 
ing were  given  in  high  schools  or  colleges  and  a census  were  taken  as  to 
its  usefidness  for  later  life  one  hundred  percent  of  the  graduates  woidd 
very  likely  testify  as  to  its  undisputed  value  to  them.  I myself  would 
vote  *yes.’  Nevertheless,  should  I wish  to  see  mathematics  or-Engli^  or 
languages  dropped  to  make  room  for  it,  even  if  I never  looked  at  Euchd 
or  Shakespeare  or  Les  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin  again?  ^ 

Here  two  ways  clearly  part,  that  of  many  professional  educators  who 
would  build  up  a curriculum  merely  according  to  the  needs  of  piq>ils, 

, ^ determined  through  statistical  inquiry  on  a majority  basis,  and  that  \ 
ot  those  who  believe  that  the  aims  of  education  must  be  determined  to  j 
a great  extent  by  the  highest  ideals  of  national  life. 

If  I am  not  ^together  wrong  the  compa^  of  our  present  philosophic 
outlook  on  life  is  swinging  from  its  materialistic  and  positivistic  orienta- 
tion to  a more  idealistically  determined  one.  After  the  disillusioning  es:- 
perience  of  the  Great  War  and  the  ensuing  period  of  cynicism,  the  pec^les 
of  this  earth  are  beginning  to  resize,  that  the  maxim  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  not  only  unpractical  and  unprofitable  but  also  rather  im- 
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etlucal.  Our  inatter>of>fact  course  steered  us  into  tlie  ab}'ss,  and  hope  and 
faith  are  needed  to  help  us  out  of  it,  and  now  suddenly  resources  are 
discovered  in  the  human  soul  the  development  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  lead  us  on  a saner  and  strai^ter  course.  The  time  of  a new 
humanism  is  dawning,  and  that  means  that  the  devslq)ment  of  the  in- 
dividual will  assume  a new  and  greater  importance,  ^ also  the  role  he 
plays  in  the  enrichment  and  humanization  of  society. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  epoch  of  awakening  natiomd  consciousness,  the 
taking  stock  of  the  cultural  treasures  of  one’s  nation;  and  I mean  culture 
in  the  widest  sense,  culture  which  does  not  restrict  itself  to  a sterile  re- 
finement. National  culture  can  be  determined  only  by  comparison  with 
the  culture  of  other  nations.  To  know  what  instnunent  I am  to  play  in 
the  concert  of  nations  I must  know  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  To 
know  intimately  my  own  language  I must  know  others.  Therefore 
the  process  of  studying  languages  is  enriching,  defining,  enlightening. 
Awakening  one’s  linguistic  consciousness  means  deepening  one’s  lin- 
‘ gufetic  conscience.  Even  if  the  particular  foreign  language  is  dropped 
and  forgotten  the  result  remains.  Even  if  the  reading  of  literature  is  dis- 
continued after  school  there  remains  at  least  the  memory  of  it  And  just 
berause  no  reading  may  be  done  later  it  is  all  the  mote  necessary  that 
it  be  done  now  when  the  soul  is  young  md  impressionable.  ^ 

.Coming  in  contact  with  foreign  ways,  moreover,  removes  that  narrow 
provincialism  which  considers  everything  and  everybody  of  a different 
complexion  funny,  crazy,  or  inferior.  The  organism  of  a foreign  language 
must  be  understood  as  the  emanation  of  a different  national  soul,  with  a 
right  to  existence  equal  to  our  own.  The  appreciation  of  being  Cerent  | 
may  be  learned,  since  people  with  wide  human  associations  see  others  | 
more  objectively,  enjoy  others  more  intensely,  and  give  themselves  mort  ^ 
genuinely,  without  that  Main  Street  inhibition  of  not  daring  to  be  what 
ttfey  me. 

'All  this  I should  classify  under  the  intensive  humanistic  aim  with 
which  the  extensive  humanistic  aim  is  closely  connected,  since  it  means 
the.  comprehension  of  . foreign  nations  and  cultures  not  so  much  for  one’s 
^ own  benefit  as  for  ^e  benefit  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  An  objective 
understanding  of  their  conditions,  their  development^  their  history,  their 
national  virtues  and  failings  will  further  a iLtemationalisin  and  a 
mutual  cooperation,  and  ultimately  make  this  world  a better  place  to 
live  in.  " 

. AndhoW  may  this  appreciation  be  gained  more  r^dily  than  by  access 
to  the  best  cultural  achievements  and  ejqpressions  of  those  nations?  For 
^ Uus  purpose  we  must  train  our  students  to  learn  to  read  understandin^y, 
appreciatively,  and  easily,  ;ind  we  have  not  always  achieved  this  aim. 
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I turn  to  the  O’Shea  report  once  more  for  a passage  with  which 
I am  heartily  in  agreement : 

• M ■ 

The  first  principle  that  teachers  of  foreign  languages  should  take  account  of  is 
that  reading  and  granunatical  diagnosis  are  psychologically  contrasted  and  antago* 
nistic  processes.  Reading  may  be  called — ^using  popular  terms — a ssmthetic  ment^ 
process,  while  grammatical  diagnosis  is  an  analytical  process.  In  order  that  a pupil 
may  learn  to  read  readily  and  with  imderstanding  and  appreciation  words  must 
function  merely  as  symbols,  and  not  as  objects  of  esqplicit  attention  in  and  for 
themselves.  Further,  individual  words  cannot,  as  a rale,  function  independently; 
groups  of  words  must  function  as  unities;  meaning  is  usually  denoted  by  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences  or  paragra]^,  rather  than  by  words  in  isolation.  If  the  reader, 
then,  is  made  verbal  minded,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  habitually  explicitly  aware  of 
eadi  and  every  word  in  the  reading  material,  he  is  retarded  or  sfowed  down  in  the 
reading  process,  and  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  content  of  his 
reading  are  interfered  with.  In  order  that  he  may  read  easily  and  with  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  he  must  grasp  groups  of  words  as  unities  and  these 
groups  must  function  marginally  and  not  focally  in  his  attention. 

How  can  a group  of  words  be  made  to  function  as  a unit  and  marginally  in 
the  reading  process?  Only  by  repeated  use  of  the  group  as  a unity  witli  attention 
focussed  primarily  upon  meaning  rather  than  upon  the  anatomy  of  th^e  wor^  or 
the  grammatical  relation. 

So  far  so  good.  Our  educator  has  learned  how  to  shoot,  but  his  parting 
shot  is — ^to  my  mind — aimed  at  poor  game. 

^ould  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  pupils  in  hi^  school  and  studbts  in  college 
eq>erience  in  the  reading  of  contemporary  more  largely  than  classical  literature? 
Would  they  not  be  stimulated  to  read  French,  German,  and  Spanish  in  the  oripnal 
if  they  coiild  be  got  into  the  way  in  school  and  in  collie  of  reading  material  that 
would  bear  upon  the  problems  which  they  encounter  in  thdr  everyday  activity? 
If  a student  before  graduating  from  high  school  or  from  collie  could  take  a news- 
paper or  current  scientific,  historical,  political  or  sociological  book  or  magazine 
and  read  it  readily  and  understanding^^,  would  he  not  be  encouraged  to  continue 
his  reading  in  these  fields  after  graduation? 

“Weim  man%  so  hort,  mdcht’s  Iddlich  scheinen.”  Yet  I need  not 
tell  you  that  whoever  has  mastered  a language  to  the  degree  of  reading 
a work  of  literal  excellence  with  comprehension  will  also  be  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  more  specialized  vocabularies.  But  Professor, 
O’Shea  does  not  even  take  into  account  the  repeated  assurance  of  his 
constituency  that  they  have  read  for  pleasure,  wishing  to  impose  on  us 
imd  on  our'students  the  task  of  reading  for  ^me  less  frivolous  purpose, 
for  even  though  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  re^rt  shows  clearly  that  his  aim  is  distinctly  of  a practical  nature. 

These  principles  are  matters  of  conviction,  but—as  I said  before— 
not  so  much  of  personal  conviction  as  of  an  epochal  philosophic. orienta- 
tion. We  are  experiencing  in  our  day  the  passing  out  of  a materialistic 
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age  and  the  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a new  humanistic  idealism  which  calls 
for  a revision  of  our  aims  of  learning  and  teaching.  Should  not  the 
teacher  heed  this  call?  Should  he  not  be  the  leader  and  banner  bearer? 
Where  there  is  faith  there  is  a will  and  where  there  is  a will  there  is 
victory.  And  it  seems  a victory  worth  fighting  for. 


CULTURAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  OF 
MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

[From  FmoJ  Report  of  tiie  Committee  on  Modem  Fordgn  Languages,  Secondary 
Education  Board,  Bfiltoii,  Massachusetts,  1933,  pp.  6-7.1  ■ 


I.  CuLTUBAL  Values.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  modem  languages  are  necessarily  a valuable  instrument  of  cul- 
ture in  the  modem  world  as  being  the  most  exact  direct 
acquiring  a_kimwled^  of  the  modem  humanitififi.  (Fouret,  “Les  Hu- 
mamtds^odemes.”)  ^'By  culture  we  mean  that  training  which  tends 
to  develop  the  higher  faculti^,  the  imagination,  ^e  sense  of  beauty,  and 
(he  intellectual  comprehension.”  <As  defined  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  'Tosition  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Educational  System 
in  Great  Britain”  (1928) : pp.  46-52 ; 255-262.) 

n.  Educational  Values.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1.  Increased  ability  in  the  accurate  and  intelligent  use  of  Eng- 
Ush.  ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

2.  Increased  power  to  learn  and  use  other  languages  and  to  understand 
.their  structure  and  interrelation.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

3.  Improvement  in  habits  of  articulation  and  dear  enunciation,  and 
increased  alertness  of  the  ear.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

in.  PrACHCAL  VM.UES.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1.  The  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  provindalism  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  international  understanding  and  friendliness,  lead- 
ing toward  world  pesfce.  ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

2.  Increased  resources  for  employment  of  leisure  and  enjoyihent  of 

life.****  - f 

‘ Provision  of  the  most  necessary  instrument  for  occuj^tions  iii- 
yolving  the  use  of  modem  languages. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  SCHOOL  AND  LIFE 

Edwin  H.  Zeydel 
University  of  Cincinnati 

[From  Personal  Growth  Leaflet,  No:  117,  The  Nttiond  Education  Assodatioh, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  pp.  6-13.] 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  more  broadly  educational  values  in  the  study  of  fordgn  language 
are  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  every  highschool  student  The 
most  significant  fall  under  seven  headings;  [1]  Forei^  l^guage  study 
helps  to  make  one’s  view  of  his  own  language  more  objective,  ttus  culti- 
vating linguistic  sensitivity  and  btiil^g  language  power,  which  is  the 
most  universal  of  all  educational  objectives.  [2]  Such  study  affords 
opportunity  for  rethinking  and  clarifying  one’s  e^wrience  in  other  terms. 
[3]  It  -introduces  a rich  laboratory  of  essential  linguistic  material  mto 
the  classroom.  [4]  Because  of  the  human,  inteUectual,  and  swial  links 
binding  the  world_together— recognized  by  our  government  as  inq^ortant 
in  world  understanding--and  because  of  derivation  from*common  sources, 
pur  Ff"gli^h  language  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  other  great  Ian-  . 
guages  of  the  western  world.  [S]  Such  study  is  important  because  the 
j average  highschool  student  has  frequent  foreign-language  contacts  thru 
I radio,  movies,  opera,  foreign-bom  fellow  townsfolk,  alien  visitors  and 
I expatriates,  and  similar  eiqieriences.  [6]  Since  only  IS  percent  of  our 
I present  adult  population  are  highschool  graduates,  we  may  consider  that 
I group  the  leaders  in  our  social  and  intellectual  life.  To  be  effective 
leaders  they  should  have  as  much  direct  foreign-language  experience  and 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  best  thought  of  other  peoples  as  possible. 

I [7]  The  important  and  usefid  literature  of  other  nations  has  by  no  means 
tbeen  translated  into  English  adequately,  accessibly,  or  completely.  From 
jail  three  points  of  view  translations  are  often  so  unsrtisfactory  that 
leducated  leaders  of  a democracy  should  consult  the  originals. 

Language  Power  thru  Contpufison  .*  Let  us  consider  these  gmend  edu- 
cational benefits  one  by  one.  Strengthening  one’s  lan^age  power  mak« 
one  a more  useful  citizen.  Foreign  language  study  will  help,  for  it  will 
teadi  one  to  see  his  language  as  others  see  it,  and  also  to  see  other 
languages  in  a new  light.  It  will  show  hi^  that  the  structural  processes 
of  his  own  langua^  do  not  alone  condition  the  laws  of  thought.  By 
comparing  his  own  tongue  with  another— noting  inflections;  peculiar 
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word  order;  differences  in  meaning  of  related  words  [English  actual, 
French  actml;  English  lust,  German  Lusty,  the  existence  of  a single 
word  in  one  language  for  a concept  expressed  in  another  by  a whole 
plu’ase  [English  brother  and  sister,  German  Geschwisterl — ^he  will  learn 
what  is  fundamental  in  language  as  such  and  what  is  merely  of  secondary 
importance. 

Rethinking  Thoughts : An  effective  means  of  acquiring  new  liuiguage 
power  is  that  of  restating  one’s  experience  in  as  many  different  wa3rs  as 
possible.  Certainly  it  would  be  possible  to  express  “I  felt  as  tho  I had 
b^n  struck  by  a thunderbolt”  in  at  least  a dozen  effective  wa}^. 
Similarly  when  encountering  a pithy  paragraph  in  one’s  reading,  it  is 
helpful  to  analyze  it  for  meaning.  The  student  of  foreign  language  can 
go  a step  further  by  attempting  a translation  of  the  paragraph  into  the 
other  language  and  thus  often  arrive  at  more  exact  understanding.  For 
in  this  searching  process  he  must  exercise  nice  discrimination  and  choice 
of  words  or  phrases,  and  he  must  Observe  shades  of  meaning  and  "color” 
of  words.  That  is,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  rethink  the  entire 
thou^t  in  other  terms — ^intellectually  a most  enjo3mble  and  stimulating 
esperience. 

Language  Is  Its  Own  Laboratory:  A study  easily  adaptable  to  the 
laboratory  method  has  advantages  over  others.  For  teaching  the  natural ' 
sciences,  schools  annually  invest  millions  in  delicate  instruments,  chemi* 
cals,  and  the  like.  Without  them  biolO^,  chemistry,  and  physics  would  be 
bookish  studies.  In  the  social  sciences  many  primary  facts  of  poverty,  un- 
employment, vagrancy,  or  crime  cannot  be  brought  into  the  school  labora- 
' tory  in  the  same  sense.  If  he  is  to  study  them  at  firsthand,  the  student 
must  go  into  "the  field” — ^the  various  neighborhoods  of  the  community. 
The  student  of  language,  however,  has  his  laboratory  constantly  within 
reach.  For  language,  one  of  the  world’s  most  remarkable  man-made 
growths,' is  an  accretion  of  thousands  of  years  and  the  ever-developing 
product  of  a vast  unfolding  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  dictated 
by  the  genius  of  a race. 

Ties  That  Bind  the  Nations:  Despite  war  and  upheavals  the  world 
is  becoming  smaller.  Rapid  conimunication  thru  plane  and  radio  brings 
the  civilized  nations  closer  together.  It  is  an  ideal  of  our  government 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual  ties  of  international  life  with  increasing 
diligence.  For  this  purpose  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the 
^ State^  Department  was  established  in  1938.  For  the  present  tbi«^  Division 
is  doing  admirable  work  linking  the  Central  and  South  American  nations 
more  closely  to  us  intellectually  and  culturally.  Knowledge  on  the  part 
'of  the  individual  citizen  of  the  language  and  customs  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  will  go  far  to  promote  this  noble  work.  When  we  consider 
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further  that  not  only  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but  also  French,  Italian, 
and  German  come  from  the  same  parent  language  as  English,  their  value 
for  us  is  enhanced. 

Opportimities  To  Use  Foreign  Language:  Hardly  any  citizen  lacks 
^casion  for  some  use  of  a foreign  language.  Short-wave  broadcasts  by 
prominent  foreigners,  American  radio  programs  featuring  foreign  lan- 
guage or  music,  imported  motion  pictures,  are  so  many  challenges  to 
utilize  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues.  America,  the  friendly  land  of  op- 
portunity for  immigrants,  harbors  millions  who  speak  some  other  lan- 
guage as  a second  tongue  or  as  their  only  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion, is  truer  now  than  ever,  sinra  our  American  haven  of  freedom 
has  becmme  a source  of  new  hope  for  countless  refugees.  Fin^y  no  peo- 
ple travd  as  extensively  as' Americans.  That  their  journeys  become  more 
profitable  if  the  travelers  have  some  grasp  of  the  language  of  the  country 
visited  is  clear.  Horizons  widen,  attitudes  toward  others  improve,  our 
own  environment  is  more  appreciated. 

Leadership  Demands  Knowledge:  Of  the  76  million  American  adults, 
almut  11  million  or  IS  percent  have  graduated  from  highschdbl.  By 
virtue  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  training,  these  citizens  should  act 
as  leaders  of  thought  and  examples  of  good  citizenship  for  thefr  less 
fortunate  fellows.  Certainly  one  sudh  “dynamo”  for  every  groiq)bf  seven 
is  not  too  much  in  a vast  democracy  of  free  men  and  women.  Among 
other  qualities  tihese  leaders  should  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  tte, 
thought  of  the  world,  of  the  writings  and  utterances  of  the  great  men 
in  govemmrat,  science,  and  literature,  present  and  past.  Only  with  such 
knowledge  at  our  command  can  we  reasonably  use  and  assimilate  what 
may  be  good  and  reject  what  is  bad.  Democracy  lives  by  those  very 
.processes  of  intelligent  selection  constantly  and  alertly  practiced  by 
'.its  constituents. 


,...  p 
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WILL  TEANSLATIONS  SOTFICE? 

EteNRY  GbATTAN  DOYIiB 

k, 

' ' The  George  Washington  University 

[From  Language  Leaflets,  No.  10,  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers, 

. .,  Wadiington,  D.  C.,  1940.] 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Among  the  ill-founded  cliches  that  seem  to  be  peculiarly  persistent 

among  educational  writers  or  speakers  who  discuss  the  study  of  foreign 
languages — particularly  among  adherents  of  the  “foreign  languages  are 
all'  right,  but — ” school  of  educational  opinion^none  is  more  widespread, 
or  more  fundamentally  untrue,  than  the  claim  frequently  heard  that  “all 
the  good  things  published  in  foreign  languages  are  available  in  English 
translation.”  The  corollary  is  of  course  “Why  bother  to  leam  to  read 
foreign  languages  when  everything  you  need  is  accessible  in  English 
translation?”  - ’ 

It  is  significant  that  these  and  other  assertions  of  the  same  general  . 
tenor  are  usually  made  by  people  who  have  no  first-hand  contact  witt 
materials  published  abroad — ^in  fact  they  usually  know  no  foreign  lan- 
guages themselves.  When  reminded  by  someone  who  really  knows  some- 
thmg  about  the  materials  existing  in  foreign  languages  that  “all  the 
good  things,’*  or  even  a substantial  part  of  them,  are  not  accessible  in 
English  translation,  they  sometindes  reply,  “Well,  the  available  translated 
; matoial  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes!”  The  logic  of  this  is  of  course 

: ' unassailable.  The  “translations  are  available”  argument  is  also  a main 
reliance  of  those  who  aim  to  damage  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
wish  to  appear  to  be  “objective”  while  delivering  the  blow.  But  a far 
lar^  group  simply  repeat  the  time-worn  clfchS  because  it  hasn’t  been 
challenge  vigorously  enough,  or  often  enough,  to  send  it  to  the 
oblivion  it  deserves.  , . 

The  most  recent  appearance  of  this  hoaiy  old  misstatement  is  in 
The  Purpose  of  Education  in  American  Democracy^  published  by  the 
. Educational  Policies  Conunissiqn  of  the  Kational  Education  Association. 
In  this  book  an  otherwise  sound  discussion  of  the  importance  of  reading 
ability  in  English  and  foreign  languages  as  a necessaiy  tool  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  marred  by  the  qualifying  clause  “although 
the  availability  of  translations  of  practically  all  important  writings 
makes  the  possession  of  a secondary  reading  language  a matter  of  less 
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than  primary  importance.”  While  one  is  a little  puzzled  by  the  phrase- 
ology used  (can  anything  that  is  “secondary”  be  other  than  “less  than 
primary”?),  the  implication  seems  reasonably  clear:  that  a favorable 
situation  with  respect  to  translations  of  foreign  material  makes  reading 
ability  in  foreign  languages  of  little  or  no  importance.  If  that  is  the  mtent, 
it  illustrates  again  the  truth  of  a saying  of  the  late  Henry  Suzzallo  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  always  be  on  our  guard  against  dogmatic  state- 
ments by  persons  who  have  “wandered  away  from  their  own  sphere  of 
experience  and  information.” 

Translations  are  not  sufficient,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  historical,  literary,  or  scientific  scholarship.  Neither  are 
they  sufficient  to  provide  a satisfactory  supply  of  materials  necessary  to 
enable  non-specialists  really  to  understand  foreign  ways  of  life,  civiliza- 
tion, and  culture,  or  to  satisfy  the  general  cultural  demands  growing  out 
of  interest  in  reading  books  written  in  or  about  other  countries.  Further- 
more, even  if  translations  were  available,  especially  in  creative  literature, 
the  most  skilful  of  translators  can  provide  only  an  imperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  work.  Ideas  may  be  roughly  or  even  accurately  ap- 
proximated, but  characteristic  savor  is  always  lacking. 

In  the  various  fields  of  science,  mention  is  often  made  of  the  aaressi- 
bility  of  abstracts  in  English  of  the  results  of  research  done  abroad.  But 
Dean  Frank  C.  Whitmore  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  and  Ph3^ics,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  says: 

Sudi  abstracts,  however,  usually  act  only  as  a “teaser”  and  make  the  reader 
wish  that  he  could  get  all  the  details  out  of  the  original  article.  If  that  article  is 
in  German  or  French,  the  well-trained  chemist  goes  and  reads  it.  If  it  is  in  one  of 
the  languages  which  he  does  not  read,  he  will  generally  go  to  the  original  article  to 
try  and  “dig  out”  what  he  can  from  the  formulas,  which  are  the  same  in  all 
languages,  fortunately.  In' my  case  I have  spent  many  hours  struggling  through 
Italian  articles  with  the  help  of  a dictionary.  I have  often  wished  that  I had  had 
even  one  year  of  Italian  in  college.  It  would  have  saved  me  many  precious  hours 
since. 

And  Professor  C.  H.  Brannon  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  writes: 

A fundamental  prerequisite  of  all  research  is  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
literature  published  in  one’s  own  and  related  fields.  If  one  is  not  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  foreign  literature  on  the  subject,  much  duplication  and  waste  of 
time  is  usually  the  result.  Where  no  actual  duplication  occurs  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  results  obtained  by  -foreign  workers  hinders  international  cooperation 
and  causes  a loss  of  helpful  contacts  which  would  greatly  facilitate  research. 

Those  who  depend  upon  the  translations  of  others  are  almost  helpless.  In  the 
field  of  biology  we  have  a publication,  entitled  Biological  Abstracts ^ which  attempts 
to  abstract  in  English  the  results  of  biological  research  from  all  over  the  world. 
However,  these  abstracts  are  usually  limited  to  a few  sentences.  Satisfactory 
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translations  are  difficult  to  obtaia  and  are  frequently  misleading  or  actually  worth* 
less  unless  translated  by  one  who  Ils  both  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
idiom  and  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  subject  imder  discussion. 

When  one  comes  to  belles-lettres  and  creative  literature  generally, 
the  obstacles  are  still  more  noticeable.  Something  is  lost  in  making  the 
transfer  that  only  those  who  know  both  languages  can  appreciate. 
“Translations  accentuate  the  defects  of  writing  and  destroy  sheer  beauty,” 
wrote  the  Frenchman  Rivarol,  and  the  Italians  have  a proverb  “Tradut- 
tore,  traditore”  (“Translator,  traitor”)  that  may  be  freely  rendered 
“Never  trust  a translator.”  “Translators  even  of  moderate  value  are 
rare  and  translators  of  excellence  as  rare  as  poets,”  writes  Hilaire  Belloc 
in  his  Ott  Translation. 

An  English  foreign  language  teacher.  Professor  H.  G.  Button,  speaks 
of  “the  erroneous  belief  that  the  words  of  a language  have  a purely  in- 
tellectual significance  whidi  could  be  expressed  equally  well  in  any  other 
language.  . . . The  German  idea  of  Freikeit  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  the  EngHsh  idea  of  freedom^  and  both  are  different  from  the 
French  conception  of  Uhert6  ...  a German  Abendessen  is  no  more  like 
an  English  supper  than  a German  Zug  is  like  an  English  train,  or  a 
German  Zeitang  like  m English  newspaper.  This  would  be  realized 
much  sooner  if  the  approach  to  modem  languages  were  less  exclusively 
rational  and  more  concrete.  Once  we  perceive  that  every  language  has 
a peculiar  quality  of  its  own,  that  it  must  be  understood  in  and  for  itself 
and  that  no  other  language  is  just  the  same  shall  we  begin  to  understand 
the  truth  of  the  great  sa5ung  attributed  to  Charlemagne,  that  a man  has 
as  many  souls  as  he  has  languages.  Charlemagne  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  man  who  could  say  the  same. thing  in  ten  different  languages 
was  ten  times  as  good  as  the  man  who  could  only  say  it  in  one,  but 
rather  that  the  man  who  knew  several  languages  was  thereby  enabled 
to  view  the  world  in  as  many  different  ways.” 

“Without  some  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,”  writes  H.  R.  Huse 
in  the  German  Quarterly  (May,  1940),  “we  are  caught  in  our  verbal 
subjectivism,  like  a squirrel  in  a cage.  The  Englishman  who  thought 
the  French  a silly  people  because  they  call  their  mothers  ‘mares’  and 
their  daughters  ‘fillies’  represents  a state  of  perfect  linguistic  innocence. 
Likewise  the  child  who  thought  pigs  were  rightly  named  ‘because  they 
are  such  dirty  swine’  and  the  elevated  soul  who  thought  the  ‘divine’ 
rightly  named.” 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote.  In  his  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning: 

And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances  that  are  imposed  upon  us  by 
words,  which  are  framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of 
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the  vulgar  sort;  anj  although  we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well 
toquendum,  ut  vulgus  sentiendum  ut  sapientes,  yet  certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a 
Tartar’s  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  under*  judgment.  So  as  it  is  almost  necessary 
in  all  controversies  and  disputations  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematicians, 
in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of  our  words  and  terms,  that 
others' may  know  how  we  accept -and  understand  them,  and  whether  they  concur 
with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is,  in  questions  and  differences  about 
words  ... 

Even  in  one’s  own  language,  it  seems,  attempts  to  reproduce  thought 
in  slightly  different  terms,  or  to  paraphrase  or  abstract  materials,  create 
difficulties  not  only  of  esthetic  appreciation  but  even  of  understanding. 
Popular  writers  have  discovert  the  importance  of  Semantics  (long  a 
commonplace  to  linguists)  and  are  ^^taking  it  up  in  a serious  way,”  as 
for  instance  in  Stuart  Chad’s  The  Tyranny  of  Words.  And  if  words  and 
phrases  are  open  to  misconception  and  misunderstanding  in  the  mother 
tongue,  how  much  more  so  if  they  must  be  transmuted  from  or  into  a 
formgn  tongue!  ^ 

^e  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Dr. 
Raymond  A.  Schwegler,  writes: 

We  are  advised  to  be  content  with  translations.  Translations  are  always  made* 
quate;  thqr  distort  and  omit.  Like  a mirror  of  faulty  glass,  they  absorb  some 
parts  of  the  original  and  lose  them,  while  they  twist  the  rest  and  return  a carica- 
ture of  the  truth.  They  oblitemte  the  inner  tempo  of  the  original,  they  miss  the 
subtle  emphases  which  often  are  the  key  to  the  real  intent.  They  are  death-ma^ 
duit  grin  stiqndly  with  empty  sockets  devoid  of  life.  To  understand  the  other  man 
you  must  know  and  speak  his  tongue.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute,  and  any 
groups  that  fail  to  do  so  doom  themselves  to  hopeless  provincialism.  Modem 
foreign  language  study  therefore  meets  the  acid  test  of  long-range  utility.  If  asked 
what  the  study  of  these  things  does  to  the  student,  we  may  confidently  answer: 
“It  humanizes,  it  broadens  sympathy  and  insight,  it  multiplies  the  avenues  of  self- 
expression  and  the  release  of  inner  tensions.” 

Another  Professor  of  Education,  Horace  A.  Hollister  of  the  University 
of  Ulinois,  wrote  in  las  High  School  and  Class  Management^  published 
some  years  ago: 

We  prefer  to  think  of  man  as  gradually  approaching,  througdr  processes  of 
assimilation  from  all  race  sources,  an  ideal  manhood,  rich  and  full  in  human  sym- 
pathy and  comprehension.  In  this  sense  each  language  gained  should  represent  a 
long  stride  toward  the  attainment  of  such  an  ideal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  language,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  human  arts,  must  ever  stand  among  the  first  of  those  attain- 
mrats  which  are  to  be  acquired  through  the  training  of  the  school.  For  not  only 
is  it  the  vdiicle  for  the  most  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  but  it  is  that  very 
thought  and  feeling  itself  put  into  concrete  form,  thus  to  pass  currency  in  all  our 
everyday  hmnan  interchange  of  these  mental  commodities. 
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Now  just  what  part  if  a foreign  language  to  play  in  conducting  this  exchange? 

Simpl)’  this,  that  he  who  already  has  and  can  use  inteUigently  the  fordgn  coin 
need  not  go  to  the  exchanger.  For  him  the  coin  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
exdianger’s  usury.  ...  For  those  who  master  a modem  tongue  there  is  direct 
and  intimate  contact  with  growing,  throbbing,  intellectual  life.  Here  live  the  arts, 
the  constructive  abilities,  the  politics,  the  relipon,  and  the  ethics  of  a contem-  | 

poraneous  national  group.  On  this  basis  one  may  establish  sympathy,  new  systwns 
of  principles,  the  technique  of  an  art;  and  out  of  the  study  and  use  of  the  fordgn  I 

tongue  may  gain  also  that  better  mastery,  through  comparison,  of  the  structure  of  ! 

language— the  technique  of  language  art.  i 

k 

That  even  the  finest  translation  cannot  fully  render  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  foreign  literatures.  Let  those 
who  doubt  this  ask  some  really  qualified  person  to  compare  Shakespeare 
in  the  original  with  Shakespeare  in  French  translation ; or  Tolstoy  in  the 
original  Russian  and  in  English  translation;  or  even  Dante  in  Italian 
and  Dante  as  rendered  by  Cary,  or  Longfellow,  or  Norton,  or  Grandgent,  s 

fine  performances  as  all  of  these  translations  are ; or  Goethe’s  Faust  in  | 

German  and  in  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation.  Is  "Stille  Nacht”  precisely  | 

the  same  as  “Silent  Night”—  beautiful  as  both  versions  are  ? Would  any-  | 

one  claim  that  Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address”  or  “Second  Inaugural”  | 

could  possibly  be  the  same  in  any  other  language,  no  matter  how  able 
the  translator?  No;  for  there  is  an  indefinable  something  about  a work 
of  genius  that  is  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conceived.  Take  it  out  of  that  setting,  that  form  of  expression,  and  > 
you  have  something  that  may  be  good,  or  even  beautiful,  but  it  is  some-  ^ 
t^ng  else.  | 

This  was  wdl  brought  out  by  Professor  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  the  | 

historian,  in  his  Commencement  address  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in  | 

1939,  when  he  said: 

As  part  of  my  eq>erience  I count  that  of  friends  and  pupils.  Many  of  my 
contemporaries  agree  that  the  best  part  of  our  education  was  our  classical  train- 
ing; many  of  my  pupils  in  American  history  have  regretted  too  late  that  they 
missed  in  their  high-powered  miliion-dollar  hi^  schools  what  we  were  forced  to 
' take  in  our  old-fashioned  New  England  schools  and  hardscrabble  academies.  Vfhy  | 

too  late,  you  will  ask?  Why  can’t  anyone  take  up  the  ancient  classics,  in  transla-  . | 
tions?  Isn’t  Gilbert  Miuray  as  good  as  Euripides?  To  that  I say,  Murray  is  good, 
but  at  best  he  can  only  give  you  a taste  for  the  real  thing.  For  every  trwslator  is 
between  two  horns  of  a dilemma.  He  must  either  make  a literal  translation,  whidi 
~ cannot  convey  the  beauty  or  feeling  of  the  original,  and  which  is  not  good  English; 
or,  like  Murray,  he  translates  Greek  poetry  into  English  poetry,  and  if  he  d^  his 
task  well,  gives  you  a noble  English  literature  on  a classical  subject.  Again  and  < 

again  Murray  has  to  twist,  even  torture  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  in  order  to 
make  it  fit  English  metre,  or  to  give  the  English-speaking  reader  the  same  feeling 
or  sensation  that  Murray  diinks  the  original  convtyed  to  an  Athenian  of  400  B.C. 

The  results  are  sometimes  fantastic.  No,  there  is  but  one  really  great,  one  really 
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classical  translation  in  the  English  language:  the  King  James  version  of  tihe  Bible 
—and  even  that  is  not  invariably  faithful  to  the  oiiginaL 

."A  translation  is  like  the  wrong  side  of  a piece  of  tapestry,”  said 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  repeating  James  Howell;  and  ShellQr  tells  to 
that  '^Translation  is  vanity;  it  were  as  wise  to  cast  a violet  into  a 
crucible  that  you  might  discover  the  formal  principle  of  its  color  and 
odor,  as  seek  to  transpose  from  one  language  into  another  the  creations 
of  a poet.  The  plant  must  spring  again  from  its  seed— and  this  is  the 
burthen  of  the  curse  of  Babel.”  What  a good  time  Mark  Twain  had  with 
his  funny  literal  re-translations  of  French  and  German  translations  of 
■ his  own  works!  Even  allowing  for  his  humorous  exaggerations  of  dif- 
ferences in  idiom,  his  grotesqueries  drive  home  the  essential  point : If.  isrCt 
the  same  thing  when  Ws  translated. 

No.  Abstracts  will  not  do.  Literary  translations  can  never  really 
reproduce  the  original.  Even  if  they  were  reasonably  satisfactory,  trans- 
lations of  "practically  all  the  good  things”  simply  are  not  available,  as 
Wemer  F.  Leopold  of  Northwestern  University  points  out^in  an  article 
in  the  Monatshejte  fur  Deutschen  Unterricht  (December,  1936) : 

Nor  should  vre  be  afraid  of  the  objection:  “Why  study  a language?— Every- 
thing valuable  is  accessible  in  translation.”  Anybo<b^  who  has  studied  the  question 
of  translations  knows  how  much  is  lost  by  the  transfer  to  another  medium  of- 
^hinldng,  even  if  the  translation  is  good,  as  many  are  not.  He  also  knows  that 
-*^ting  for  a translation  means  inevitable  delays;  that  only  a minimal  amount  of 
material  is  ever  translated;  and— worst  of  all— that  the  selection  of  books  for 
translation  is  never  based  on  their  intrinsic  value,  but  on  their  sales  appeal,  which 
certainly  does  not  amount  to  the  same  thing.  To  give  some  specific  examples: 
there  is  very  little  chance  that  works  of  Hans  Grimm,  of  Hermann  Stehr,  of 
Friedrich  Blunch,  or  of  Kolbenhqrer  will  ever  be  translated  into  English  because 
their  atmosphere  is  so  “foreign”  that  thqr  would  not  be  a success  with  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public,  and  carry  no  promise  of  profit  for  the  publisher. 

But  it  is  just  this  foreign  attitude  which  has  educational  value.  The  average 
reader,  however,  the  one  who  makes  a book  a sales  success,  does  not  want  educa- 
tion, but  entertainment.  We  cannot  blame  the  publishers  so  much  for  their  prin- 
ciple of  selection;  they  are  primarily  not  agents  of  culture,  but  business  men.  But 
we  can  blame  the  schod,  if  it  does  not  teach  hi^-school  students,  aspirants  for 
cultwre,  a foreign  language. 

Mr.  Leopold  raises  an  important  point.  Some  of  the  best  things  pub- 
lished abroad  simply  do  not  lend  themselves  to  translation.  They  are, 
as  he  says,  too  “foreign.”  Conversely,  Mark  Twain  and  some  other 
American  writers  are  too  "American”  for  effective  translation  into  any 
foreign  language.  Twain  is,  in  part  at  least,  practically  untranslatable. 
Yet  foreigners  should  know  him,  or  others  just  as  “American”  as  he,  if 
they  are  really  to  understand  our  America. 
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More  than  a hundred  years  ago  George  Ticknpr,  one  of  the  first 
American  scholars  in  the  humanities,  wrote; 

Consider,  too,  who  these  leading  authors  arc;  to  what  class  they  belong;  and 
what  constitute  their  characteristic  claims,  attractions  and  value.  They  are  precisely 
fte  auAors  in  whom  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  respective  languages  stands  forth 
in  the  boldest  relief;— tho»  in  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  tem- 
^r  and  character  are  m<wt  prominent; — ^those,  in  short,  who  come  to  us  fresh 
froin  the  feelings  and  attributes  of  the  mass  of  the  people  they  represent,  and  full 
of  the  peculiarities  of  thought,  idiom,  and  expression  which  separate  that  people 
from  all  others,  and  constitute  them  a distinct  portion  of  mankind.  That  such 
armors  caraot  be  understood  without  some  ! owledge  of  Uie  popular  feding  and 
colloquial  idiom  with  which  thdr  minds  h j been  nourished  and  of  which  their 
works  are  full,  hardly  needs  to  be  urged  or  made  more  apparent.  Take  the  of 
the  great  Masters  in  our  own  English.  Can  any  one  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
phraseology,  inflexions,  Md  shadings  of  our  spoken  language  comprehend  the 
picturesque  but  homely  directness  of  Chaucer,  or  Uic  exquisite  delicacy  of  Spenser, 
or  the  unapproached  power  of  nature  in  Shakespeare?  Nay,  can  such  a <me  know  in 
what  is  hidden  the  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Addison  or  Cowper;  or  can  he  even 
read  his  own  contemporaries,  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Sir  Walter  Scott?  Nor  is  it  in 
any  respect  different  in  the  other  living  languages,  which  have  succeeded  in  vindi- 
eating  for  their  authors  a place  among  the  classical  literature  of  the  world.  The 
great  masters,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  have  built  on  the  same  foundations 
and  can  be  succwsfully  approached  only  in  one  way.  For  who  can  pretend  to 
undeistwd  or  estimate  the  untold  riches  of  the  older  drama  of  Spain  or  of  its  early 
rmnantic  and  popular  ballads,  or  who  will  venture  to  open  Don  Quixote,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish  as  a spoken  tongue?  Or  who  can 
draw  near  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Tieck  in  the  spirit  in  which  their  power  is/ 
revealed,  unless  he  feels  in  some  degree  that  he  is  holding  intercourse  with  con-  *' 
temporaries  who  sp^  to  him,  as  it  were,  with  living  voices?  Or  who  can  com- 
prehend the  quaint  simplicity  of  La  Fontaine,  or  the  rich  humor  and  genuine  comic 
power  of  Moliire,  if  he  has  never  turned  his  thoughts  towards  that  conversational 
idiom  to,  which  each  resorted  for  whatever  is  peculiar  both  in  his  beauty  and  his 
power.  Or,  finally,  to  take  instances  which  are  the  more  striking  because  they 
seem  at  first  the  least  suscqitible  of  such  application—who  can  be  aware  either  of 
fte  sublimity  or  the  tenderness  of  Dante,  unless  he  studies  that  unwritten  langu^ 
from  which  alone  this  first  and  greatest  master  of  Italian  poetry  could  draw  his 
materials  or  his  inspiration? 

James  Russell  Lowell  writes: 

I will  not  say  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V that  a man  is  as  many  men  as  he 
knows  languages,  and  still  less  with  Lord  Burleigh  that  such  poly^^ottism  is  bat 
‘ to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.”  But  I think  that  to  know  the  literature 
of  another  language,  whether  dead  or  living  matters  not,  gives  us  the  prime  benefits 
of  foreign  travel.  It  relieves  us  from  what  Richard  Lassels  aptly  calls  a ‘‘moral 
extommunication”;  it  greatly  widens  the  mind’s  range  of  view,  and  therefore  of 
comparison,  thus  s^ngthening  the  judicial  faculty;  and  it  teaches  us  to  consider  * 
the  rations  of  things  to  each  other  and  to  some  general  scheme  rather  than  to 
ourselves;  above  all,  it  enlarges  aesthetic  charity.  It  has  seemed  to  me  also  that  a 
foi^  language  has  the  advantage  of  putting  whatever  is  written  in  it  at  just 
sudi  a distance  as  is  needed  for  a proper  mental  perspective. 
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"I  caima  read  Greek,”  said  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  Christopher 
North’s  Nodes  Ambrosianaef  “except  in  a Latin  translation  done  into 
English.”  Some  of  us  must  be  Ettrick  Shepherds ; many  of  us  must  labor 
under  the  “moral  excommunication”  of  which  Lowell  speaks.  But  let  us 
have  an  end  of  efforts  to  argue  away  that  mor?,1  excommunication,  either 
by  asserting  that  it  doesn’t  exist,  or  by  daiuiing  that  the  remedy  for 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages  and  literatures  lies  in  the  “fact”  that 
there  is  “something  just  as  good.”  There  isn’t. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me,  however,  as  condemning  translations 
per  se.  Translations  are  useful.  Translations  have  their  place.  To  read  a 
foreign  work  in  English  translation  is  far  better  than  never  to  read  it  at 
all.  But  translations  never  have  been  and  by  their  very  nature  never  can 
be  an  effective  substitute,  or  even  a thoroughly  reliable  partial  substitute, 
for  first-hand  acquaintaince  with  foreign  languages  and  literatures. 

NOTES. 

1.  “Meaning  has  outrun  articulation.  As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  to  his 
friend  after  a night’s  argument,  ‘Do  yoii  understand  me?’  and  then  added,  ‘God 
knows!  I should  think  it  hi^y  improbable.’  Stevenson  and  his  .friend  were 
speaking  face  to.  face,  utiliring  all  the  channels  of  understanding.  Meaning 
became  three-dimensional;  the  bare  words  were  given  depth  by  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  a smile,  a gesture,  and  articulation  was  dramatized,  clothed  with  mean- 

i ing.  Yet  communication  between  these  comparative  masters  of  langn^igf  had 
\ reached  an  impasse. 

“If,  therefore,  we  have  no  assurance  that  words  uttered  by  one  person  will 
reproduce  more  than  a bare  approzimalion  of  the  same  meaning  in  his  hearer’s 
mind,  how  much  more  difficult  for  groups  or  nations  to  understand  one  another! 
Wars  are  made,  great  crises  brought  on  in  business  and  foreign  affairs,  because 
of  confusion  in  meaning.” 

Harold  Rugg,  in  Culture  and  Education  in  America,  p.  245. 

2.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


WHY  SPANISH? 

A Catechism  for  Teachers 

[Issued  by  The  Conunittee  on  Public  RdaUons  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  I^MUiish,  Dr.  Hymen  Alpem,  Chairman.] 

PREFACE 

This  compilation  of  questions  and  answers  is  intended  as  an  aid  for 
th^  teachers  of  Spanish  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
child,  but  who,  because  they  may  not  consider  themselves  skilled  in  the 
art  of  disputation  or  in  the  phraseology,  feel  the  need  of  reinforcements. 
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The  questions  are  those  which  have  been  frequently  raised  by  educa- 
tionalists and  other  critics  in  arguing  against  Spanish.  The  answers  have 
been  prepared  by  authorities  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  since 
some  of  them  can  be  a^wered  more  authoritatively  by  the  former  and 
others  by  the  latter.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  genuinely  devoted  to 
the  Hispanic  cause  will  thus  have  ready  access  to  the  best  available 
answers. 

Neither  all  possible  questions  nor  all  possible  answers  relevant  to 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  have  been  exhausted  in  this  brief  catechism. 

However,  an  ample  indication  has  been  given  of  what  our  professional 
task  must  be  in  these  limes  if  we  are  to  justify  our  calling.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  supply  a needed  orientation  for  all  our  colleagues  who 
arc  concerned  with  the  future  of  our  profession  and  its  contribution  to 
solving  on  a national  scale  the  problems  we  fare. 

We  have  all  been  hearing  and  reading  a great  deal  recently  about 
the  “changing  world”  in  which  we  are  living  and  the  need  for  adjusting 
all  we  have  inherited  from  the  past  to  the  “new  order”  of  things  that  is 
said  to  be  coming  into  existence.  While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  most  ^ 
definite  thing  we  are  told  about  this  “changing  world”  is  that  it  is 
changing,  and  while  really  specific  orientations  are  still  somewhat  vague 
in  this  period  of  ebb  and  flux,  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  heed  to  the  new 
voices,  which  seem  to  call  for  emphasis  on  the  social,  political  and  eco-, 
nomic  outlook  of  our  world.  >'  |' 

With  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish  we  can  perceive  a “new  ^ ^ 

trend”  in  the  answers  given  herein  by  non-teachers.  They  all  emphasize 
in  one  voice  the  inter-American  value  of  our  subject.  They  point  precisely 
to  its  social,  political  and  economic  significance  in  cementing  better  and 
closer  inter-ihnerican  relations  and  to  the  part  it  can  play  in  keeping 
our  hemisphere  free  from  international  strife  that  is  continually  dis- 
rupting distraught  Europe. 

These  values  that  the  non-teachers  point  out  represent  the  deepest 
international  interests  of  our  country.  It  is  not  only  wise  for  us  as 
teachers  of  Spanish  to  make  of  ourselves  and  oiu:  profession  an  indis- 
pensable arm  of  the  nation  in  achieving  these  ends,  but  it  is  our  patent 
duty  as  citizens  and  educators  of  the  United  States  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Greater  America.  The  world  today  is  socially  and  economically 
minded.  Spanish  as  one  of  two  commonest  languages  of  the  American 
World  is  in  a privileged  position  in  comparison  with  other  foreign  lan- 
guages taught  in  our  schools.  Besides  its  undeniable  value  as  an  instru- 
ment of  culture,  it  has  unbounded  possibilities  as  a social  and  economic 
force  in  Greater  America.  We  who  have  been  trained  to  direct  this  force 
ought  not  to  be  found  wanting. 
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To  future  generations  the  symbol  of  our  own  times  will  probably  be 
an  immense  interrogation  mark.  What  human  values  and  institutions 
have  not  been  questioned  in  our  days  ? From  the  contemporary  thorough- 
going and  skeptical  scrutiny  of  all  established  things,  eduction  has 
LturaUy  not  been  exempt.  It,  too,  has  been  wdghed  m the  balanw 
of  revaluation  and  claimed  to  be  found  wanting.  And  side  by  side  with 
the  phases  of  this  traditional  activity  commonly  adjudged—by  its  critics 
—amongst  the  weakest  is  included  our  own  work,  the  teaching  of 

^ It  will  not  do  to  disregard  the  attack,  or  to  belittle  it  with 
worded  references  to  the  broadening,  cultural  value  of  our  subject.  At  the 
present  stage  of  its  affairs  the  world  is  not  in  the  mood  to  listen  with  any 
measure  of  patience  and  consideration  to  a perfunctory  defense.  There 
is  much  greater  wisdom  in  confessing  our  vulnerability  as  merely  an  old 
discipline,  and  then  setting  out  most  energeticahy  in  search  for  a true 
justification  of  . the  position  of  foreign  languages  in  the  curriculum  as 

tools  for  the  new  order  of  things  to  co*ne.  . , .... 

This  “Why  Spanish”  cucechism  is  an  attempt  in  the  direction  just  out- 
lined. It  expresses  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  American  teachers  of  Spanish, 
and  a wholesome  restlessness  is  most  desirable  for  the  soul  of  our  pro- 
fession. Our  self-critique  is  evidenced  in  two  ways:  we  not  only  ask 
questions  about  our  work  and  answer  them  ourselves  after  some  intro- 
. spective  searching,  but  also  invite  others,  completely  outside  the  ^wl 
/ world,  to  give  their  answers  to  those  queries  which  they  are  m a better 

position  to  handle. 

To  those  who  ponder  the  variety  of  answers  pubhshed  here,  it  wiU 
be  obvious  that  Spanish  deserves  a place  in  the  curriculum,  not  only 
for  the  immediately  profitable  rewards  (even  for  those  who  never  get 
nearer  Spanish  America  than  their  own  birthplace),  but  for  fhose  ulti- 
mately pleasurable  benefits  it  bestows  on  all  who  study  it  conscientiously. 

For  the  Committee, 

Hymen  Alpern,  Chairman 

Question:  WHAT  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  DOES  SPANISH 
OFFER? 

Answer:  The  secondaiy  school  program  in  Spanish  yields  the  foltewing 
educational  values  in  proportion  to  time  and  attention  given  to  the 

field: 

1,  A more  enlightened  Americanism  through  an  appreciation  of  the 
Spanish  origin  of  a significant  part  of  our  national  culture. 

2.  An  elective  substitute  for  travel  as  a means  for  achieving  de- 
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sirable  interests,  attitudes,  and  appreciation  in  the  Md  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  cultures. 

3.  Increased  capacity  for  appreciation  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  cultures  as  embodied  in  the  immediate  environment. 

4.  Increased  social  and  occupational  literacy  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  Spanish  either  as  a means 
of  communication  or  as  a key  to  literature. 

5.  A background  in  worthy  attitudes,  interests,  and  predispositions 
for  the  motivation  of  socially  desirable  habits  of  thought  and  action 
in  human  relations. 

6.  Opportunities  for  integration  with  other  fields  of  the  curriculum 
and  with  community  life. 

Spanish  rather  ^an  English  is  preferred  as  the  medium  for  the 
attaining  of  these  values  because  of  its  appeal  to  pupil  interest,  be- 
cause of  its  emotional  bearing  upon  the  appreciations,  and  because 
of  its  utility  per  as  a means  of  communication  even  on  relatively 
rudimentary  levels  of  mastery. 

Question:  WHAT  IS  THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  STUDYING 
. SPANISH? 

Answer:  Excluding  Haiti,  Brazil  and  the  few  small  British,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  Spanish  is  the  language  of  all  of  the  Western 
World  south  of  the  United  States.  A new  era  of  closer  relations, 
political,  cultural  and  commercial,  is  dawning  over  the  Americas, 
whose  destinies  point  more  and  more  to  inter-American  unity.  Those 
young  men  and  women  of  our  country  who  are  properly  prepared  in 
Spanish  will  be  ready  to  find  their  place  in  the  inter-Americanism  of 
the  coming  genaation.  Spani^  is  not  only  a language  of  great  c^- 
tural  significance,  but  of  all  of  the  modem  languafges,  it  is  perhaps 
the  one  most  readily  convertible,  commercially  and  professionally, 
into  material  advantages  of  distinct  value. 

Question:  WHAT  IS  THE  CIVIC  VALUE  OF  SPANISH? 

Answers:  The  chief  aim  of  education  has  always  been  and  is  to  over- 
come narrow-mindedness,  selfishness,  and  intolerance  by  extending 
the  radius  of  one’s  horizon  and  broadening  his  vision,  thus  making 
, him  more  tolerant,  more  cosmopolitan,  a beUer  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity, his  state,  his  nation,  and  the  world.  No  other  subject  is 
quite  so  well  suited  to  the  development  of  a spirit  of  world  dtizen- 
^ip  as  foreign  languages  and  literatures.  To  speak  another  people’s 
language  creates  a strong  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  them.  Circum- 
^ stances  have  so  closely  linked  the  destinies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
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western  hemisphere  that  we  must  learn  to  speak  each  other’s  lan- 
guage, or  we  shall  lose  our  birthright. 

The  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  international 
service;  In  reality  the  study  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  the  further 
development  of  true  Pan  Americanism.  Without  it,  we  cannot  hope 
to  proceed  very  far  in  that  path  of  mutual  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  America  which  is  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  this  Continent. 

Human  contacts  by  land  and  sea  and  air  are  continually  mul- 
tiplying. They  link  all  nations,  almost  all  peoples.  Contacts  iacrea^ 
the  need  of  understanding  among  men ; language  is  the  best  known 
medium.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  100,000,000  people,  most  of  whom 
live  in  the  Americas.  Inter-American  cooperation  is  showing  the 
world  the  way  to  pacific  achievement;  and  this  status  forms  a power- 
ful and  everlasting  link  in  the  family  of  Western  World  Nations. 
Don*t  try  to  make  signs  in  growing  up  with  this  great  family— be 
able  to  converse  with  your  neighbors. 

Question:  WHAT  IS  THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  SPANISH? 

Answers : The  influence  at  one  time  wielded  by  the  church  in  the  interest 
of  international  amity  and  gcmdwill  now  reaches  only  a relatively 
small  number  of  our  youth.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
sd'.ool  to  exercise  an  effective  compensatory  influence.  Our  national 
ideal  of  becoming  “a  good  neighbor”  to  the  other  Americas  cmi  only 
be  realized  through  the  development  among  our  citizenry  of  under- 
standings and  appreciations  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Such  un- 
^derstandings  and  appreciations  become  tlis  more  urgent  the  stronger, 
the  chauvinistic  tendencies  expressed  by  our  press  and  social  minority 
groups.  That  offerings  in  Spanish  language  and  culture  afford  an 
effective  means  for  the  development  of  a broader  social  vision  and 
perspective  becomes  evident  when  it  is  realized  that  Spanish  is  the 
language  of  eighteen  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  of 
so  large  a number  of  people  within  our  own  borders  that  in  at  least 
one  state  the  ballot  is  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Neither 
world  culture,  nor  American  culture  can  be  appreciated  without  an 
acquaintance  with  Spanish  civilization. 

The  social  value  of  the  study  of  Spanish  to  North  American 
students  is  immense  and  beyond  question. 

I iterature  in  Spanish  incorporates  a vast  range  of  experiences 
and  constructive  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  society,  expressed  by 
Writers  in  nineteen  nations  of  Spanish  speech,  nations  in  which  social 
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problems  of  great  variation  and  complexity  have  arisen  and  have 
been,  at  least  partially,  solved. 

Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  opens  wide  the  doors  of  ap< 
proach  to  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  millions 
of  fellow-Americans  resident  in  countries  outside  our  borders;  whose 
maternal  tongue  is  Spanish. 

The  Spanish  language,  as  an  instrumentality  of  youth  education, 
presents  materials  and  content  that  may  most  successfully  be  used 
to  develop  in  a practical  way  high  ideals  of  social  attitudes,  re- 
sponsibilities, growth  and  cooperation. 

Question:  HOW  DOES  SPANISH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 

Answers:  The  study  of  language  awakens  interest  in  the  civilization  of 
the  country  which  it  represents.  Her  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  sculpture  and  history  become  interesting  fields  of  research. 
When  these  discipline  and  refine,  the  student’s  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  they  become  a factor  in  his  cultural  development.  Spanish, 
through  an  aroused  interest  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  intro- 
duces the  student  to  a new  civilization,  Greco-Iberian,  Roman; 
Visigothic  and  Moorish.  Through  his  readings  he  learns  to  appreciate 
the  art  of  a Veldzquez,  and  £1  Greco  and  a Murillo,  the  mystidsm 
of  Theresa  of  Avila  and  John  of  the  Cross,  the  eloquence  of  a 
Dominic,  the  drama  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderdn  and  Tirso  de  Molina, 
the  novel  of  Cervantes,  the  laws  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  the  historical 
endeavors  of  Columbus,  and  the  research  of  Mariana  and  Bartolom^ 
de  las  Casas.  Knowledge  of  this  type  contributes  to  any  person’s 
cultural  development  and  introduces  him  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
social  aesthetic  qualities  which  constitute  individual  culture. 

To  those  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  cultural  importance  of 
Spanish  is  very  obvious.  So  many  place-names  in  the  Western  states, 
so  many  customs,  so  many  words  of  Spanish  origin  are  around  that 
our  own  English  speech  is  modified  by  them. 

Many  advocate  the  teaching  of  Spanish  on  the  ground  of  our 
trade  relationships  with  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  This  is  a good  reason  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  *'puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse.”  Our  trade  connections  with  these  countries  are 
likely  to  improve  if  we  put  our  culture’  relationship  first  and  pay 
proper  respect  to  that  old-world  courtesy  and  ceremony,  the  absence 
of  which  so  often  handicaps  us  in  our  dealings.  If  &e  Latin  races 
on  the  American  continent  could  feel  that  in  the  North  a due  regard 
is  felt  for  the  Spanish  contributions  to  New  World  civilization, 
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closer  commercial  rdationships  would  quickly  follow.  The  first  step 
toward  this  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
so  to  appreciate  better  its  cultural  implications. 

The  contributions  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  in  the  various 
fields  of  cultiural  development  are,  or  should  be,  self-evident.  In 
philosophy  the  names  of  the  Spanish  Roman,  Marcus  Aurelius,  of 
Luis  Vives,  and  of  Unamuno  are  universally  known.  In  history  the 
life  and  works  of  the  Romans  from  Hispania,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
Th«>cdosius,  such  names  as  Columbus,  Balboa,  De  Soto,  Pizarro, 
Cortfe,  and  Coronado  all  attest  to  the  importance  of  Spanish.  In  the 
Held  of  literature  shine  forth  the  life  and  works  of  Alfonso  X (El 
Sabio),  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Galdds,  and  Rub^n  Dario.  Spanish 
literature  has  given  to  the  world  fiive  universally  known  character  in 
La  Celestina,  Lazarillo,  Don  Quijote,  Sancho  Panza,  and  Don  Juan. 
The  works  of  Granados,  De  Falla,  and  Iturbi  in  music,  of  £1  Greco, 
VeUzquez,  Murillo,  and  Zurbardn  in  painting,  testify  to  the  im- 
portance of  Spanish  in  the  fine  arts.  The  official  language  of  eighteen 
of  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  Spanish, 
while  evoi  in  the  United  States,  Spanish  is  spoken  over  most  of  the 
Southwest.  A better  understanding  between  the  various  peoples  of 
the  Americas  is  of  major  importance  in  any  cultural  development. 
Thus  the  importance  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America  in  this  fidd  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  All  of  the 
foregoing  names  and  facts  stand  as  an  irrefutable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  teaching  and  study  of  Spanish  as  a means  towards  cultural 
development. 

Question:  HOW  CAN  SPANISH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  INTEL- 
LIGENT AND  PROFITABLE  USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME 
ACTIVITIES? 

Answer:  More  and  more  programs  appear  on  the  radio  featuring  Spanish 
and  Latin-American  music,  using  Spanish  phrases.  The  dances  that 
have  most  appeal  are  those  based  on  Spanish  rhythms.  The  dancers 
that  call  out  the  largest  audiences  are  Spanish  dancers.  Every  dancing 
teacher  specializes  in  the  folk  dance  of  Spain.  The  first  fancy-dress 
costume  thought  of  is  either  American  colonial  or  Spanish.  Of  foreign 
folk-song  the  Spanish  is  the  most  frequently  demanded,  whether 
sung  in  the  original  tongue  or  in  translation. 

These  activities  are  all  of  them  adapted  to  the  profitable  use  of 
leisure  time;  therefore  a knowledge  of  Spanish  increases,  enjoyment 
of  music,  of  art  and  of  travel  not  only  in  the  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
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tries  of  the  South  but  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  have 
a still  vivid  Spanish  heritage. 

It  stimulates,  through  familiarity  with  the  idiom,  an  appreciation 
of  the  contribution  made  by  other  nations  to  the  civilization  of  our 
coimtry.  Such  increased  understanding  and  stimulation  to  inde* 
pendent  thought  will  make  for  more  resourcefulness  in  shaping  and 
greater  enrichment  in  using  the  hours  of  leisure  time. 

Question:  OF  WHAT  IMPORTANCE  IS  SPANISH 
TO  A SCIENTIST? 

Answer:  To  a scientist  interested  in  the  American  field,  Spanish  is 
probably  the  most  important  language  for  consultation  purposes. 

This  is  because  the  earliest  accounts  of  places  and  peoples  for  a 
' large  part  of  America  are  to  be  foimd  in  Spanish  histories  and  Span- 
ish  dociments.  We  refer  especially  to  writings  which  touch  the  early 
civilizations  of  the  New  World  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  in 
much  more  intimate  contact  than  any  other  people.  Oviedo,  Gomara 
and  Herrera  are,  in  our  opinion,  almost  top-notch  historians.  Per- 
haps nev»  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  such  a tremendous 
mass  of  material  reduced  into  such  fine  classifications.  Gomara  and 
Heirera  wote  works  which  are  of  high  artistic  as  well  as  factual 
merit.  Oviedo,  while  just  as  important,  is  of  course^oo  garrulous, 
^ide  from  that,  the  people  of  Spain  have  constantly  put  into  \ 

hteraiy  productions  material  on  current  life  which  oftentimes  has  ‘ 
the  merit  of  an  ethnological  treatise. 

Furthermore,  Spanish  is  the  language  of  our  neighbors  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  more  and  more  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  wiU  tend  to  cooperate  in  cultural  as  weU  as  business  matters. 

For  ei^loration  purposes  to  mining  engineers,  botanical  collectors 
and  physical  geographers,  Spanish  is  not  only  useful  but  almost 


For  the  American  archaeologist,  Spanish  is  indispensable.  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  demands  of  those  taking  part  in  excava- 
tion a shaking  and  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Physiologists  need  Spanish  to  study  investigations  by  Francisco 
de  la  Reina  ^tedating  by  fifty  years  Harvey^s  work  on  blood  circula- 

sociologists,  artists,  musicians,  all 
wd!  find  inspirational  reading  if  they  know  Spanish.  Time  (April  3, 
im)  published  a column  list  of  eminent  scientists  to  whom  Spanish 

is  the  native  language  and  whose  experiments  are  reported  in  that 
language. 


necessary. 
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Question:  OF  WHAT  IMPORTANCE  IS  SPANISH 
TO  AN  ENGINEER? 

Answm:  The  ^^test  importance  of  Spanish  to  an  engineer  is  that  it 
doubles  his  field  of  possible  endeavor. 

%e  importance  of  Central  and  South  America  as  a field  for  the 
en^eer  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  particularly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  e^loitation  of  petroleum  in  those  countries.  Like  the  gwloeist 
the  engmeer  m South  America  finds  it  necessary  to  be  among  Ac 
people-^  timw  he  must  be  completely  away  from  English-speaking 
per^ns.  His  value  as  an  engineer,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal, 
v^es  dir^tly  with  his  ability  to  speak  Spanish.  In  fine,  Ip^h 
opens  for  Ae  engmeer  an  additional  field  of  service,  offers  him  ad- 
plo:^OTt  increases  his  opportunity  to  obtain  gainful  em- 

One  of  the  important  fields  of  future  development  in  which  Amer- 
1^  engineer  may  be  employed  is  that  of  Latin  America  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  ^gentina  and  Chfle.  The  United  States  has  closer 
relations  with  th^e  countries  than  with  those  of  the  oid  World,  and 
m ^ost  all  of  them  Spanish  is  the  language  spoken. 

Th^  countries  need  rafiways,  highways,  works  of  sanitation, 
^weijlevelopmente,  mineral  and  ofl  production,  etc.  Engineer  who 
my  emplyed  m any  of  these  enterprises  are  handicapped  with- 
out  a kmwMge  of  the  language  of  the  countiy  and  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  work. 

development  of  Pan  American  Airways 
and  the  Qippers,  Spam'sh  steps  prominently  into  importance. 

Tra e enginwring  r^uires  a knowledge  of  economics  and  business 
wnAtions  in  the  temtory  in  which  the  technical  knowledge  is  being 
^hed,  and  a full  appreciation  and  understanding  of  these  is  im- 
possible without  a knowledge  of  the  language. 


Question;  OF  WHAT  IMPORTANCE  IS  SPANISH 
TO  THE  BUSINESS  MAN? 

/loswi;  busing  must  look  more  and  more  to  the  Souft. 

Ulsturbed  pohtical  and  economic  conditions  in  the  Old  World  with 
toe  spirit  of  nation^ism  growing  there  menacingly,  and  with  the-in- 
tensification  of  inystnal  processes  through  toe  adoption  of  the 
Amenyn  naass  production  methods,  are  bending  the  trade  lanes  from 
an  east-west  to  a north-south  direction. 
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Europe  does  not  need  and  will  not  take  the  output  of  our  factories 
as  freely  as  she  has  done  in  the  past.  Likewise  our  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  to  that  section  of  the  world  are  diminishing 
steadily  due  to  increasing  home  consumption  and  other  causes.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  increasingly  need  our  machinery  and  other 
producer-goods  equipment.  We  in  turn  m^t  have  their  raw  products. 
The  language  of  the  vast  area  designated  Latin  America  is  princi- 
pally Spanish. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  apparent  that  American  business 
needs  this  tongue  more  than  any  other  foreign  speech. 

Spanish  is  becouiing  more  important  to  the  business  man  because 
the  development  of  our' country  is  making  it  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  international  trade  for  carrying  on  its  activities  at 
near  capacity,  and  the  Latin-Amencan  countries  are,  beyond  a doubt, 
most  promising  markets  for  American  goods.  Trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  will  increase,  and  Spanish  will  be 
used  extensively  in  all  of  the  business  transactions. 

The  business  man  knowing  Spanish,  therefore,  will  be  admirably 
equipped  to  carry  on  business  activity. 

Our  frontiers  where  yoimg  people  can  find  an  outlet  for  their 
energy,  enterprise  and  ambitions  have  disappeared,  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Central  America  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  enterprising  young  people  will  find  many  opportunities. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  leave  high  schopl  and  get*  any 
kind  of  position  simply  because  of  a knowledge  of  Spanish.  But 
careers  in  which  Spanish  will  later  prove  to  be  of  great  value  are 
probably  much  more  common  than  those  in  which  French  or  Ger- 
man would  prove  to  be  of  similar  value.  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  of  Spanish  America  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important  all  the  time.  Our  future  and  the  future  of  Span- 
ish America  are  closely  bound  together.  Many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  today  are  earning  their  living  in  Spanish  America  and  many 
thousands  of  Spanish-Americans  today  are  earning  their  living  in 
the  United  States.  Interchange  works  both  ways. 

Latin  America  is,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  a great  field 
for  American  business  and  development.  In  this  field  there  are 
today  successfully  operating  a large  number  of  important  American 
corporations  having  in  those  countries  an  investment  of  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  Among  these  concerns  are  those  engaged  in 
mining,  petroleum,  sugar,  and  fruit  production,  railways,  public 
utilities,  textile  manufactures,  commercial  aviation,  banking,  im- 
porting and  exporting,  and  engineering  and  construction.  As  is  at 
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once  apparent,  these  far-flung  activities  cover  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  human  endeavor.  Thousands  of  Americans  ranking  from 
clerks  and  junior  engineers  to  managers  are  engaged  by  these  com- 
panies for  service  in  Latin  America.  In  each  and  every  case  a good 
working  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is  a real  asset  and, 
conversely,  its  lack  is  a liability  and  no  small  inconvenience. -This 
statement  applies  to  both  social  and  business  life. 

In  some  foreign  businesses  we  have  observed  a tendency  over  a 
number  of  years  for  Latin-American  markets  to  become  permanent 
fields  of  foreign  interest  as  regards  ordinary  commercial  transactions, 
and  probably  this  is  somewhat  typical-’of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  majorityr  of  the  people  who  will  go  abroad  in 
our  service  in  the  future  thus  will  go  to  countries  where  Spanish  is 
the  current  language  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  that  first  cousin 
of  Spanish,  the  Portuguese  language. 

* . * * * * 

Question:  HOW  WOULD  YOU  SUMMARIZE  THE  REASONS 
WHY  SPANISH  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Answer:  Spanish  shoifld  by  all  means  be  taught  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  United  States,  since  a general  knowledge  of  Spanish  in 
this  country  ^ serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  Kterature,  to  bring  about  a better  understan^ng 
between  our  people  and  the  Spanish-Americans,  and  to  foster  trade 
with  the  Spanish-American  <X)untries. 

Anyone  who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish  will  grant  that 
it  is  the  key  to  one  of  the  most  important  literatures  in  the  world, 
ttot  it  has  a great,  abundant,  and  vigorous  literature,  an  interesting 
literature  that  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  United  States,  one 
that  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  Aunerican  public  as  is  evident 
from  the  great  vogue  which  the  contemporary  Spanish  novel  and 
drama  are  now  having  in  this  country. 

A knowledge  of  Spanish  will  help  to  remove  the  provincial  at- 
mosphere of  much  of  the  American  mind,  for  throu^  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  comes  sympathy  -with  those  that  speak  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  New  World  is  largely 
dependent  on  a greater  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Anglo-American  nations  and  the  Hispano-American  republics.  The 
^ ^owledge  of  Spamsh  will  create  bonds  of  S3nnpathy  and  pnKgiitfnfd 
interest  where  thqr  are  perhaps  most  needed.  A closer  understanding 
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of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  help  us  to  avoid 
petty  misunderstandings,  commercial  jealousy  and  social  quarr(^. 
Inasmuch  as  in  our  relations  with  the  Spanish-American  repubhcs 
nature  has  made  us  neighbors  and  language  has  made  us  strangers, 
the  international  importance  of  Spanish  for  North  Americans  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  If  the  American  people  wish  to  satisfy  the  demands 
created  by  our  geographical,  political,  economic  and  social  situation 
• in  the  New  World,  Spanish  must  be  put  alongside  of  English  as  the 

additional  and  alternate  language  of  every-day  life. 

There  is  a general  recognition  of  the  utilitarian  value  of  Spa^h 
for  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  Spanish-American 
trade,  and  both  our  business  men  and  our  educators  are  willing  to 
grant  that  in  this  country  the  monetary  value  of  Spanish  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  foragn  language,  that  as  a practical 
subject  for  North  Americans  it  ranks  higher  th^  any  other  foreign 
language,  but  Spanish  has  a further  advantage  in  that  it  is  both  a 
cultural  and  a vocational  subject,  since  it  maintains  a cultural  value 
while  open  to  a practical  application. 

And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Spanish  is  held  rather 
lightly  by  certain  serious-minded  persons  who,  of  course,  know  noth- 
ing about  it  themselves  and  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact,  but  those 
who  speak  against  Spanish  are  either  ignorant  of  what  the  Spanish- 
speaking people  have  accomplished  or  thQr  oppose  it  throu^  some .. 
personal  reason. 

Not  only  is  a knowledge  of  Spanish  of  great  utility  to  North 
Americans,  but  the  language  itsdf  is  a thing  of  beauty : rich,  sonorous, 
majestic  and  fluent,  it  appeals  with  equal  attraction  to  ^ and  mind. 
No  less  an  authority  than  J.  Storm  has  said  that  the  intonation  of 
Spanish  is  the  most  grave,  dignified,  martial  and  mariy  among  the 
Romance  languages.  Another  authoritative  statement  is  to  the  effect 
that  Spanish  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sonorous,  harmonious,  elegant  and 
expressive  of  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  And  a more  recent  writer  sa5rs 
that  Spanish  has  certain  happy  characteristics  that  give  it  energy, 
sweetness  and  sonorousness. 

The  two  chief  languages  of  the  New  World  are  ^d  will  always  be 
Rnglish  and  Spanish.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
Ismguage  occupies  in  this  continent  a place  of  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  English,  for  it  is  the  language  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  In  truth,  it  is  almost  as  widely  spoken  in  the  western 
hemisphere  as  English  itsdf.  This  ran  be  said  of  no  other  fordgn 
tongue.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  United  States  has  reached  the  dignity  and  importance 
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of  an  international  service.  To  further  the  study  of  Spanish  in  our 
high  schools  is  therefore  a patriotic  action,  and  we  must  take  partic* 
ular  care  to  see  that  the  study  of  Spanish,  if  not  made  compulsory,  is 
at  least  made  possible  in  all  our  secondary  schools. 


ENDURING  VALUE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH 
Helene  Harvitt  and  Stephen  A.  Freeaian 

[Published  by  A.A.T^.  Information  Bureau,  N.  Y.,  1941.  Reprinted  by  permbaon.1 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A smdl  world.  Although  the  war  has  caused  a temporary  interruption 
of  communications  between  this  country  wd  France,  it  has  also  made  us 
realize  how  close  we  are  to  Europe.  Distances  count  but  little  today: 
London  and  Paris  are  only  twenty  hours  away  by  Clipper.  When  peace 
returns,  our  relations  with  France  will  be  resumed  and  a knowledge  of  its 
language  will  be  more  necessary  than  ever.  As  the  United  States  moves 
toward  ever  more  intimate -contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all 
/phases  of  human  activity,  the  study  of  languages  must  be  increased 
rather  than  curtailed,  if  we  are  to  understand  our  neighbors  and  make 
them  understand  us. 

French  in  our  daily  life.  Even  now,  Frendh  is  constantly  before  us  and 
forms  an  unavoidable  part  of  our  daily  life.  The  English  language  itself 
includes  a yery  large  proportion  of  French  words,  or  Latin  words  which 
came  to  us  through  the  French.  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
our  own  language  fully  we  must  know  something  about  its  sources  and 
grov/th.  The  newspapers  and  books  that  we  read  are  full  of  French  words 
and  expressions,  or  words  recently  borrowed  from  the  French,  like  garage, 
menu,  camouflage,  communique,  etc.  Our  radio  announcers  and  com> 
mentators  use  French  terms.  Short  wave  radio  brings  us  programs  and 
speeches  in  French  from  Europe  and  Canada.  French  moving,  pictures 
rank  high  among  our  amusements;  in  New  York, -as  many  as  six  French 
films  are  sometimes  being  shown  at  the  same  time;  and  the  English  sub- 
titles  only  make  us  want  to  imderstand  French  better.  Our  art,  oUr  music, 
our  social  habits  and  our>high  standards  of  living  bring  „constant  re- 
minders of  France. 

Scientific  value.  French  scientists  have  been  among'  the'  most  im-- 
portant  contributors  to  modern  progress.  We  owe  to  French  inventors  the 
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neon  light,  liquid  air,  color  photography.  French  science  has  shown  us 
how  to  make  milk  safe,  how  to  vaccinate  against  disease,  how  to  harness 
our  water  power.  France  brought  the  discoveries  of  the  Wright  brothers 
to  practical  use,  and  French  aviators  were  the  pioneers  in  commercial 
aviation  all  over  the  world.  A knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  scientists  and  advanced  students  in  many  fidds — 
physics,  medicine,  electricity.  French  is  a prefened  subject  among  college 
entrance  requirements  ; and  almost  all  graduate  schools  of  technology, 
scientific  institutes  or  medical  schools  require  a reading  knowledge  of 
French. 

Vocational  value.  Even  the  pupils  in  our  schook  who  do  not  expect  to 
do  graduate  research  should  be  aware  of  the  many  practical  advantages 
which  lie  in  a knowledge  of  French.  There  are  stiU  many  occupations  in 
which  a knowledge  of  French  is  absolutely  essential.  The  government 
employs  large  numbers  of  translators,  interpreters,  and  clerks  in  the  for- 
eign service  departments.  Many  civil  service  examinations  require  French 
among  other  foreign  languages.  French  is  required  in  certain  groups  of 
the  aviation  corps  or  the  F.B.I.  Private  business  employs  thousands  of 
people  partly  because  of  their  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages. Such  opportunities  appear  not  only  in  international  banking  or 
international  trade,  but  also  in  publishing  houses,  broadcasting  com- 
' panics^  social  service  organizations,  journalism,  in  public  libraries  or  the 
research  libraries  of  industrial  corporations,  in  secretarial  work  for  ' 
international  executives,  diplomats,  and  men  of  letters.  Specialized  courses 
in  preparation  for  such  varied  employment  are  impossible,  and  unneces- 
sary. The  technical  vocabulary  of  eadi  position  is  quite  distinct,  and  can 
be  learned  in  a few  weeks’  experience.  Those  interested  should  generally 
know  more  than  one  language,  both  to  speak  and  to  write  it,  and  should 
have  a good  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

France  and  the  United  States.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  French  and  American  people 
have  been  unshaken.  The  French  under  men  like  Lafayette,  Rochambeau 
and  de  Grasse  aided  us  to  secure  our  national  independence.  Maryland 
, conferred  American  citizenship  on  Lafayette,  and  the  Assembl^e  Nationale 
conferred  French  citizenship  on  Wa^ngton,  Madison  and  Hamilton. 
Our  American  constitution  is  largely  influenced,  through  Jefferson,  by  the 
ideas  of  Montesquieu.  Frenchmen  explored  our  Mississippi  valley  and 
our  Great  Lakes;  a Frenchman  drew  the  plans  for  our  national  capital. 
We  went  to  the  aid  of  France  in  1917,  and  France  remembers  with  grati- 
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tude  the  help  which  America  sent  for  her  reconstruction  after  the  war.  - 
The  two  countries  are  still  linked  by  the  ties  of  history,  mutual  interest, 
and  close  friendship ; one  does  not  turn  his  back  on  a friend  in  distress. 

Cultural  value,  French  has  been  the  basic  modern  foreign  language  in 
our  curriculum  since  the  Academies  of  Colonial  times  to  the  present.  It 
has  made  no  difference  whether  France  had  a Louis  XVI  or  a Napoleon 
or  a president.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  study  of  French  began  in  this 
country  just  after  France’s  overwhelming  defeat  by  Germany  in  1870.  All 
this  time,  French  has  been  studied  entirely  without  reference  to  her 
political  strength  or  weakness.  No  political  influence,  no  propaganda  has 
hidden  behind  it.  The  clear  and  undisputed  fact  is  that  French  is  above 
all  a cultural  study  in  our  curriculum. 

The  cultural  values  in  the  study  of  French  are  clear,  definite,  and 
proven.  They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  An  enrich^  appreciation  of  the  English  language,  and  greater 
power  of  expression  in  English,  through  the  study  of  sentence  structure, 
the  sources  and  distinctions  in  words,  and  through  the  discipline  of 
rethinking  ideas  in  another  medium. 

2.  An  increased  tolerance  and  understanding  of  one’s  fellow-men, 
through  a study  of  a foreign  people  that  thinks  different  thoughts,  lives  a 
different  life  in  a very  different  way,  and  yet  is  worthy  of  respect  and 
even  admiration. 

3.  An  enriched  human  experience,  through  reading  the  great  literature 
of  France.  More  than  in  any  other  literature,  French  masterpieces  have 
taken  man  for  their,  subject,  have  studied  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  jbj^ 
and  sorrows,  his  ideals,  his  inner  struggles,  and  his  relations  with  his 
fellow-men.  A deepened  understanding  of  man  and  the  life  that  he  lives 
apart  from  the  physical  world,  is  one  of  the  great  contributions  of  lan- 
guage study. 

Our  American  demoaacy  depends  for  its  strength  on  strong  individ- 
uals, capable  of  thinking  clearly  and  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
facts  logically  assembled  and  weighed.  Training  in  individual  thinking, 
mental  discipline,  the  refinement  of  understanding  and  expression — ^these 
are  among  the  most  important  although  unmeasurable  values  of  our 
American  education.  The  study  of  French  is  not  the  only  instrument  for 
acquiring  them,  but  it  can  make  a definite  and  unique  contribution. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  must  see  to  it  that  the  study  of  French 
continues  to  do  its  share  in  the  training  of  young  Americans. 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  STUDYING  GERMAN 

[From  GQ,  XV,  4,  Nov.  1942,  179-180.  Prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German.] 


A knowledge  of  German: 

1.  is  of  special  importance  in  a scientific,  political,  and  military  way 
at  a time  when  we  are  at  war  with  Nazi  Germany.  We  need  it  to 
defeat  our  enemy.  This  is  recognized  in  the  stress  now  being  put 
on  the  study  of  German  at  West  Point.  Some  specific  war  jobs 
involving  German  are:  translator,  interpreter,  radio  monitor,  ^re* 
tarial  and  other  positions  in  the  Intelligence  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  State  Department. 

2.  will  be  of  great  importance  in  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  world 
peace  and  reconstruction  after  the  war.  There  will  be  a need  for 
people  with  a knowledge  of  German  in  such  fields  as  Advertising, 
Banking,  Book-selling,  Detective  Work,  Diplomacy,  Engineering, 
Foreign  Trade,  Hotel  Service,  International  Law,  International  Rela* 
ations.  Journalism,  Radio,  Secretarial  Work,  , Social  Service  Work, 
Teaching,"  American  Foreign  Service,  Foreign  Government  Service, 
Librariansnip,  Special  Personnel  Work,  Interpreting,  and  Transla-^ 
tion.  In  many  of  these  fields  German  is  absolutely  essentia!. 

3.  will  imlock  for  you  the  rich  treasures  of  German  literature  in  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Heine,  Haupt- 
mann, Schnitzler,  and  Mann.  This  is  important  for  a rich  cultural 

' life  and  for  such  jobs  as  teaching  English,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
foreign  languages. 

4.  will  increase  your  und'^ ’Standing  and  enjoyment  of  one  of  Gemaany’s 
great  contributions  to  civilization,  German  music,  as  exemplified  in 
the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms  and  Wolf, 
&e  rich  store  of  German  folk-songs,  and  the  great  operas  of  Wagner. 
Most  singers  and  many  musicians,  composers,  musicologists,  and 
music  teachers  find  a knowledge  of  German  necessary. 

5.  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  German  political  and  economic 
history,  past  and  present.  Ask  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  econ- 
omist. 

6.  is  a highly  important  tool  for  all  students  in  theoretical  and  applied 
sciences.  Many  colleges  require  it  for  majors  in  chemistry;  most 
alleges  either  recommend  or  require  it  for  students  of  biology,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  medicine,  and  physics. 
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is  recommended  for  students  planning  to  do  advanced  work  in  virtu* 
ally  every  field.  Many  universities  require  it  for  the  MJV.  or  M.S. 
Almost  all  universities  require  it  for  the  PhJD. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

For  Prospective  Students  in  Engineering, 

Sdence  and  Architecture 

[Prepared  jointly  by  the  Admissions  Office  and  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Reprinted  by  permission.]  ' 


This  statement  has  been  pr^ared  in  order  to  deal  with  the  question 
so  frequently  asked  of  the  Admissions  Office  by  proqiective  students: 
“What  languages  shall  I study  in  secondary  school?” 

The  Institute  does  not  require  proficiency  in  any  foreign  language  as 
a prerequisite  for  admission,  nor  is  the  extent  of  an  applicant’s  study  in 
the  language  field  taken  into  account  in  selecting  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. Such  selection  is  based  more  broadly  on  the  candidate’s  potential 
promise  as  student,  professional  graduate,  and  citizen,  taking  into  ac- 
count both  academic  achievement  and  pe  . jial  qualifications.  This  does 
'not  mean,  however,  that  language  study  is  not  advocated,  or  that  it 
should  be  neglected.  Rather,-  it  is  urged. that  early  attention  be  given  to 
such  study,  and  a choice  of  foreign  languages  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
'considerations  pointed  out  in  what  follows. 

Language  ard  Technical  Education 

The  study  of  a foreign  language  is  desirable  first  of  all  as  part  of  a 
general  education.  To  this  end  language  study,  even  though  carried  little 
beyond  the  stage  of  a reading  knowledge,  can  contribute  in  two  different 
ways. 

The  study  of  language  contributes  to  general  education  in  making 
the  student  more  articulate,  and  training  him  in  expression.  Composition 
and  translation  direct  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases, 
to  grammar  and  sentence  structure,  and  to  idiomatic  phrasing,  not  only 
in  the  language  rmder  study  but  in  the  mother  tongue  as  well.  New 
idioms  represent  not  merely  new  forms  of  expression,  but  different  ways 
of  thinking  about  things.  Expression  gains  in  grace  and  precision,  and 
thinking,  which  is  closely  related  to  expression,  may  l^ome  as  a result 
more  logical  and  exact. 
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The  study  of  a foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem,  in  addition, 
broadens  the  student’s  cultural  and  intellectual  horizon.  It  brings  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  peoples  who  use  or  have 
used  it.  Thus  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek,  quite  apart  from  its  philolog- 
" ical  uses,  sheds  light  on  the  civilization  and  history  of  the  ancient  world 
in  which  our  own  is  deeply  rooted.  So  also  the  study  of  French  brings 
some  acquaintance  with  the  rise  of  democratic  thought  and  experimental 
science  which  have  had  such  an  important  place  in  shaping  the  America 
we  know  today. 

In  addition  to  its  value  for  the  enrichment  of  mind  and  culture,  the 
study  of  language  has  practical  uses.  It  furthers  commercial,  scientific, 
and  social  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Facility  in  colloquial  speech 
is  likely  to  be  of  particular  value  in  this  kind  of  use.  The  United  States 
is  destined  henceforth  to  have  much  closer  contacts  with  the  world  at 
large  than  ever  before.  It  follows  that  leaders  in  every  field,  including 
science,  engineering  and  architecture,  will  increasingly  need  to  he  con- 
versant wiUi  foreign  conditions  and  foreign  tongues.  From  this  stand- 
point, then,  foreign  language  can  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  the 
training  of  those  who  aspire  to  responsible  leadership  in  these  fields. 
Engineers  and  scientists  are  likely  to  have  increasing  need  for  the  kind 
of  oral  language  proficienqr  hitherto  required  by  international  merchants, 
bankers,  and  government  officials. 

Another  practical  reason  for  language  study  concerns  the  specialized  f 
purposes  of  research.  It  is  true  that  many  practicing  engineers  in  this 
country  have  little  or  no  professional  need  of  a foreign  language.  Such 
men  are  concerned  with  construction,  industrial  production,  management, 
accounting  or  marketing  as  these  activities  relate  to  technology.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  whose  work  involves  research  or  design  problems  of  a 
fundamental  nature  need  to  be  in  current  touch  with  developments  in 
other  countries.  Many  scientific  and  technical  reports,  periodicals, 
abstracts  and  other  documents,  including  patents,  are  not  available  in 
translation.  It  follows  that  at  least  a reading  knowledge  of  several  foreign 
languages  is  important  for  the  research  scientist.  This  need  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  his  work  involves  basic  research  or  new  development 
and  less  to  the  extent  that  he  is  concerned  chiefly  with  applications  and 
with  industrial  or  commercial  operations. 

s, 

When  to  Study  Language 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  should,  in  general,  commence  as  early 
in  life  as  possible.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  instinctive  ease  of 
■ colloquial  speech  which  comes  from  early  association  with  a spoken 
; language.  For  those  who  lack  this  opportunity,  the  next  best  expedient 
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is  the  study  of  language  in  high  or  secondary  school.  Here,  again,  it  is 
well  to  start  as  early  as  possible;  for  the>crowded  curriculum  of  college 
leaves  little  time  for  elementary  language  study.  Languages  like  Russian, 
however,  which  are  not  at  present  widely  offered  at  the  lower  school 
levels,  can  be  profitably  studied  in  college,  where  at  least  a reading 
knowledge  sufficient  for  use  in  specialized  fields  can  be  gained  in  the 
short  time  available. 

One  or  two  terms  of  language  study  are  scheduled  in  all  the  Histitute^s 
science  curricula,  and  in  chemical  engineering.  These  language  require- 
ments, as  well  as  those  for  the  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  d^ees,  are  given 
in  the  Catalogue. 


The  Choke  oj  Imgmge 

In 'the  light  of  the  above  considerations  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
quick  and  easy  answer  to  the  question:  “What  language  shall  I study?” 
Ilie  answer  must  take  account  of  the  student’s  tastes  and  interests,  of 
the  educational  opportunities  available  to  him  and  of  his  probable  future 
field  of  work.  Howeyer,  a brief  discussion  of  the  languages  which  are 
likely  to  be  most  important  to  a future  scientist  may  be  helpful. 

GERICAN 

The  prejudice  against  the  study  of  German  which  stems  from  World 
War  I resulted  in  severe  curtailment  of  opportunity  to  study  this 
knguage  in  hi^  schools.  This  is  unfortunate'^  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientifiic  students  because  there  is  in  German  a vast  scientific  litera- 
ture to  which  access  is  important  for  the  research  scientist.  Many  scien- 
tific reports  from  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  and  Scandinavia  are 
published  in  German.  The  language  has  therefore  a significance  which 
goes  beyoiid  the  scientific  contributions  of  Germany  itself.  Even  con- 
sidering Germany  alone,  there  is  in  existence  a very  large  “back-log”  of 
technical  literature,  particularly  in  chemistry,  physics,  engineering  and 
biology.  This  will  long  continue  to  be  of  importance  regardless  of  any 
postwar  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  position  of  German  science 
and  technology. 

RUSSIAN 

The  position  of  Russia  as  the  dominant  power  in  Europe  indicates 
that  this  language  will  increase  in  general  currency,  as  well  as  in  scien- 
tific use.  Some  believe  it  may  assume  such  great  importance  that  it  will 
become  the  second  language  for  Americans.  French  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  second  only  to  German  as  a scientific  language  (other  than 
English),  but  in  many  fields,  and  particularly  in  Chemistry,  Russian  is 
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now  definitely  of  greater  importance  than  French,  if  considered  ia  terms 
of  relative  volume  of  new  contributions  to  research. 

FRENCH 

Despite  the  relative  decline  of  French  as  a scientific  language,  it 
remains  important  as  a language  used  by  many  nationalities.  And  there 
still  masts  in  French,  as  in  German,  a considerable  “back-lpg**  of  scientific 
literature  stemimng  particularly  from  early  French  pre-eminence  in 
military  and  civil  engineering,  from  nineteenth  century  advances  in 
biology,  ph}rsics  and  chemistry  and  from  pioneer  aviation  development 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

OTHER  LANGUAGES 

Looking  ahead  to  the  probable  future  complexion  of  the  world,  it 
appears  that  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Chinese  will  assume  mucih  greater 
importance  for  Americans  than  thQr  have  now.  ThQr  will  be  u^ 
primarily  for  commercial  and  cultural  contacts  as  the  scientific  output  of 
these  countries  is  generally  available  in  English.  The  Japanese,  Scandi- 
navian and  other  languages  niay  be  of  interest  to  scientists  in  certain 
special  fidds. 


Conclusion 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  future  engineer  or  scientist, 
planning  his  high  school  course,  may  well  proceed  as  follows:  Iii  he  has 
ties  with  a particular  country,  or  if  he  plans  definitely  to  take  tip  work 
leading  to  such  ties,  then  he  should  try  to  make  an  early  start  on  the 
appropriate  language.  In  the  absence  of  £iny  such  guiding  principle  he 
should  consider  whether  his  inclinations  will  lead- him  into  res^.-'iirch  or 
fundamental  work  in  engineering  design.  If  this  is  his  goal  he  should 
study.  German,  or  Russian,  or  both— Russian  particularly,  if  his  interest 
is.in  chemistry.  Since  in  many  schools  neither  of  these  will  be  available, 
French  would  be  the  next  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  a student  with  no 
bent  for,  or  interest  in,  language  study  per  je,  and  with  no  intention  of 
pursuing  research  on  an  advanced  level  may  confidently  allocate  more  of 
his  time  to  English,  history  or  to  science,  and  less  to  foreign  language 
without  feeling  that  he  is  spoiling  bis  chances  for  a career  in  engineering. 

' On  the  average,  three  years  of  language  study  in  secondary  school  will 
be  found  to  be  the  minimum  which  can  be  expected  to  assure  reading 
knowledge  persisting  over  the  following  few  years.  Since  this  is  true, 
most  students  will  study  only  one  foreign  language  before  college.  If  a, 
second  foreign  language  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  only  because  a real 
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need  for  it  is  likely  to  develop,  or  because  the  student  finds  language 
study  congenial  and  wishes  lo  extend  his  range.  It  should  not  be  done 
merely  because  some  one  has  told  him  he  ^^ought'’  to  study  another 
language. 

In  sum,  then,  the  choice  of  a foreign  language  is  not  one  which  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  generalized  or  arbitrary  advice.  It  should  rather 
depend  on  the  student’s  best  estimate  of  his  own  capabilities  and  inter- 
ests and  his  probable  future  work,  subject  always  to  the  educational 
opportunities  open  to  him.  At  the  same  lime,  students  are  urged  to  select 
judiciously  in  the  choice  of  languages  in  the  light  of  changing  world  con- 
ditions. A great  philosopher  and  critic  once  remarked  that  one  should 
not  own  anything  whidi  he  does  not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful.  On  the  same  principle,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  study  of  a 
language  should  be  imdertaken  only  if  it  fulfills  a definite  use,  existing 
or  probable,  or  if  it  brings  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 


VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Theodore  Huebener 

Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York 
[From  School  and  College  Placement,  1944.  By  permisaon  of  the  author.] 

There  have  always  been  interesting  and  fairly  remunerative  positions 
available  for  young  people  with  a good  working  knowledge  of  a foreign 
language.  At  the  present  time  the  opportunities  for  making  vocational 
use  of  such  an  ability  are  unusually  numerous.  Business,  and  especially 
the  Government,  is  urgently  in  need  of  competent  persons  v7ho  are  well- 
trained  in  a modem  language.  In  view  of  Ae  dominant  rdle  which  the 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  play  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  post-war 
world,  the  demand  for  graduates  with  linguistic  equipment  will  un- 
doubtedly be  maintained.  However,  a few  words  of  caution  are  in  order. 

A knowledge  of  a foreign  language  does  not,  in  itself,  particularly  help 
in  getting  a job.  (Otherwise,  such  positions  would  all  go  to  recently- 
arrived  aliens.)  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a good  knowledge  of  Ae 
English  language,  and  some  other  advanced  training,  skill,  or  experience, 
in  order  to  be  vocationally  useful.  This  is  especially  true  of  Spanish/ 
which,  with  the  enthusiastic  promotion  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
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appears  to  have  a very  bright  future.  A knowledge  of  Spanish  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  special  skill,  such  as  stenography,  accounting, 
engineering,  salesmanship,  advertising,  or  Spanish  shorthand.  This  state- 
ment  is  equally  true  of  any  of  the  other  languages. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  make  definite  promises 
about  the  future.  After  the  last  World  War  there  was  some  eiq>ansion  of 
our  trade  with  Latin  America,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  was  eqiected. 
The  same  may  be  true  after  this  war,  however  mudi  we  may  think  that 
improved  relations  due  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  various,  political 
and  economic  factors  are  favorable  for  a wider  and  more  permanent 
e3q>ansion. 

In  the  case  of  French,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  predictions  about 
the  future  of  France  or  of  the  French  Colonial  Empire.  All  one  can  say 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a knowledge  of  Frendi  will  be  as  great  an 
asset  as  it  ever  was.  In  the  gigantic  work  of  reconstruction  and  in  the 
e^ansion  of  foreign  trade,  this  language  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely 
useful. 

If  Germany  is  occupied,  a vast  army  of  administrative  officials  with 
a thorough  knowledge  of  German  will  be  needed.  Furthermore,  it  may 
be  quite  a while — ^as  it  was  after  World  War  I — before  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Reich  are  resumed  and  in  the  interim  the  censorship  of 
mail  is  likely  to  be  maintained.  Within  the  past  month  the  Censoi^p 
Bureau  and  the  OWI  sent  out  several  rush  calls  to  the  schools,  having 
e]q)erienced  a dearth  of  persons  adequately  trained  in  German. 

With  the  concentration  of  attention  on  the  Reich,  it  is  generally  over- 
looked that  German  is  spoken  by  68%  of  the  Swiss,  by  the  Austrians, 
the  Alsatians  and  by  considerable  blocks  of  population  in  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slova^a,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  States.  Millions  of  Ger- 
mans, possibly  separated  from  the  Reich  by  the  peace  treaty,  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  their  native  tongue. 

Again,  with  reference  to  our  future  commercial  relations  with  South 
America,  another  word  of  caution  must  be  interjected.  Like  the  United 
States,  the  Latin  American  cotmtries  limit  the  number  of  outsiders  to  be 
absorbed.  International  labor  laws  restrict,  rather  severely,  the  employ- 
ment of  people  from  other  countries.  In  fact,  many  firms  with  wide  inter- 
ests throughout  Latin  America,  employ  in  their  business  offices  nationals 
of  these  countries,  who  know  English,  and  much  of  their  correspondence 
is  conducted  in  English. 

With  the  strengthening  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  interest  in  Portuguese,  the  language  of  our  southern  neighbor,  has 
increased  greatly.  Portuguese  is  now  tau^t  in  several  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  and  at  many  of  the  colleges.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Brazil 
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B the  fourth  largest  country  in  the  world  and  the  largest  country  in  South 
Amenca,  exceeding  in  area  even  the  United  States.  Our  commercial 
relations  with  BrazU  promise  to  be  of  the  happiest,  since  that  country 
IS  largely  undeveloped,  possessing  an  unlimited  supply  of  a score  of  raw 
matenals  which  we  need  urgently  and  .lacking  many  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  which  we  have  an  abundance.  At  present,  the  demand  for 

Portuguese  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  This  mcludes  stenographers,  salesmen,  engineers,  technicians, 
supervisors,  nurses,  teachers,  etc. 

Private  business  has  always  employed  thousands  of  people  largely 
bemuse  of  them  knowledge  of  one  or  more  fordgn  languages.  Such  op- 
portumtiK  appear  in  international  banking,  international  trade,  publish- 
1^,  broadcastmg,  the  motion-picture  industry,  social  service,  journalism, 
hbrm^,  research  bureaus  of  industrial  corporations,  and  in  secretarial 
work  for  mtemational  executives,  diplomats,  men  of  letters,  etc. 

In  our  larger  cities  positions  such  as  court  interpreter  are  available 
to  yormg  people  with  facility  in  foreign  languages.  These  are  under  the 
mumapal  avil  service.  There  are  similar  positions  with  the  Federal 
^vemment  Information  regarding  positions  with  the  American  Foreign 
^rvia  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D C 
A u^ful  pamphlet  is  TAe  American  Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State 
P^hcation  No.  1771,  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

In  preparation  for  possible  positions  with  business  houses  or  with 
vanous  government  agencies,  students  should  plan  their  high-school  and 
coU^e  courses  carefully.  Students  enroUed  in  any  course-academic 
commerdal,  pre-engineering,  scientific,  art,  or  agriculture— may  find  thrir 
foreign  language  vocationally  useful  if  combined  with  other  skills. 

Academic  students  may  prepare  for  the  following  positions : ex^utive 
m the  foreign  department  of  a firm;  consular  and  diplomatic  service- 
r^mch  worker;  hostess  on  air  lines;  journalist  (foreign  language  pub- 
lications m the  United  States  run  into  the  thousands);  international 
lawyer;  scientific  research;  translator  or  interpreter;  tparliing  the  for- 
eign language  here,  or  English  or  other  subjects  in  foreign  countries. 

A pre-engineering  student,  who  has  a good  knowledge  of  a foreign 
language,  may  use  it  to  advantage  in  aviation,  all  types  of  engineering 
geology,  paleontology,  physics,  sanitation,  and  transportation. 

Commerdal  training  which  has  induded  foreign  languages  should  fit 
a student  for  export,  shipping,  advertising,  banking,  salesmanship,  etc. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  any  of  these  fields  would  do  well  to 
^liarize  themselves  with  such  publications  as  The  American  Exporter, 
Guta  de  Importadores  de  la  Industria  Americana,  and  the  Export  Trade 
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^ agencies  specializing  in  foreign  language 

“r.  Language  Burea^d 

tfoned^  Forum  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Qub  may  be  men- 

The  extent  to  which  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages  enters  into 

appreciated  by  the  average  person.  A 
rZ  ^ *1  soft-dnnk  concern  reported  that  a few  years  ago  the 
^es  of  Its  bwerage  were  greater  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 
At  p^nt  this  concern  is  getting  out  a neat  litUe  booklet  in  Spanish 
for  the  domestic  market  and  plans  to  follow  this  with  brochures  in  six 
global  langu^es.  It  has  undertaken  an  extensive  foreign-language  adver- 
tismg  ^paign  in  our  papers  and  magazines. 

TOen  we  consider  that  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  are  of 
foreig^n^  and  that  in  large  sections  of  our  metropolitan  areas  English 
IS  practicaUy  unheard,  it  is  apparent  how  valuable  facility  in  a foreign 
lang^e  may  prove  to  any  businessman.  There  is  practicaUy  no  com- 
mumfy  m fte  Umted  States  in  which  some  German  and  ItaUan  are  not 

spoken,  and  m large  areas  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  Spanish  is  the 
current  language. 

As  for  music,  especiaUy  vocal,  German  and  Italian  are  almost  sine 

qua  mm.  Our  opera  is  produced  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Furthermore,  every 

y^  many  plays  translated  from  other  languages  are  presented  in  our 
tneaters. 

Teaching  is  also  an  attractive  field.  The  demand  for  well-trained 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  is  fairly  constant.  The  demand  for  instruc- 
tors  m Sp^h  is  merging  all  over  the  country.  In  certain  states,  such 
^ T^,  Cahfomia,  Honda,  and  New  Mexico,  Spanish  has  been  intro- 
duad  as  a subject  in  the  elementary  schools.  Students  planning  to  teach 
a lanpage,  should,  however,  provide  themselves  with  another  major 
sma  m many  schools  it  is  now  necessary  to  teach  more  than  one  subject 

The  possibihties,  then,  of  using  foreign  languages  vocationaUy  are 
num^us,  vaned,  and  interesting.  However,  as  cautioned  above,  fadli^ 
in  a foreip  tongue  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a good  knowledge 
of  English  and  some  special  gtili  ® 
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1X)RE1GN  LANGUAGE:  A TOOL  OR  A 
CULTURAL  SUBJECT? 

Bryn  J.  Hovde 

President,  New  School  of  Social  Research 

[From  Report  of  the  Thkteentk  Annual  Poreitn  Language  Conferenu,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  Univeraty,  Edited  by  H.  Alpem  and  A.  I.  Katsh, 

1947,  fp.  4-S  J 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It  is  very  difficult  in  what  I now  have  to  say  to  make  any  useful 
distinction  between  languages  as  tools  and  languages  as  cultural  subjects. 
When  properly  used  as  cultural  subjects  they  seem  to  me  to  be  best  used 
as  tools.  If  for  a moment  we  looked  at  languages  narrowly  as  tools  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  dassical  languages  have  a lifted  future 
indeed,  but  a safe  one.  Oassical  languages  will  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  be  used  as  tools  by  the  Church,  in  the  law,  in  history,  in  medidne, 
and  other  disdplmes.  Furthermore,  it  will  always  remain  true  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  languages  will  continue  to  be  a valuable  bads  for 
learning  other  modem  languages.  Agmn,  if  we  look  at  the  modem  lan- 
guages narrowly  as  tools  the  same  justification  for  thdr  teaching  and 
learning  will  exist  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Thqr  too  will  be  used  in 
the  professions  and  in  research.  ThQr  will  continue  to  have  utilitarian 
value  to  travellers  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  to  business.  Government 
will  almost  certainly  require  an  increasingly  large  number  of  empbyees 
equipped  with  one  or  more  modem  languages.  There  is  hardly  a single 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that  is  not  engaged  in 
(^rational  enterprise  outside  the  boundarie  of  ffie  United  States. 
Most  of  them  have  enormous  activities  abroad. -Tli^  various  Govmh- 
mental  activitie  in  otiier  lands  are  for  the  most  part  coordinated  by  an 
Interd^artmental  Cbmmitlee  whith  serve  the  Department  of  State  and 
which  presents  to  Congress.annually  a unified  budget  for  overseas  activi- 
tie  in  all  branche  of  the  (government.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  itself,  under  the  new  Foreign  Service  Act,  will  expand  its 
foreign  i^rvice  personnel  and,  let  us  trust,  more  adequately  train  it. 
Modem  languages  will  form  a considerable  part  of  ihat  training.  Add  to 
the  growing  personnel  of  various  (5ovemment  agendas  engaged  in 
activities  beyond  qur  national  borders  the  considerable  number  , of  em- 
ployees who  ^11 1^  appointed  ^by  the  Unitdl  Nations,  its' subordinate 
agencies,  and  various  other  international  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  and  it  may  be  said/without  contradiction  that  the  demand  upon 
tl;e  modern  languages  as  tools  will  considerably  increase.  In  this  connec- 
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tion  we  should  note  also  that  as  hyphenated  Americans  disappear  we  can 
no  longer  call  upon  them  for  language  service  and  must,  therefore,  de- 
liberately train  a larger  number  of  our  young  people  in  the  modem 
languages.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  is  about  all  that  can  be  said 
for  languages  as  tools. 

As  cidtural  subjects,  the  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  an 
enormous  contribution  to  make,  both  to  make  life  more  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  and  civilized,  and  to  cause  the  world  to  realize  the  of 
unity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  languages  are  the  instruments  of  cultural  ac- 
cumulation and  transmission.  The  literatures  of  every  language,  ancient 
or  modem,  are  the  stored-up  linguistic  expression  of  ^e  culture  of  every 
people.  Some  consider  it  sufficient  simply  to  read  translations  of  such 
literatures  and  we  will  all  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  glean  from  transla- 
tions kernels  of  thought  that  are  basic  and  important.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  actually  knowing  the  language  and  read- 
ing literatures  in  that  language.  Furthermore,  knowing  literature  is,  how- 
ever valuable,  merely  to  know  a culture  as  it  is  formally  presented.  To 
know  the  intimate  culture  of  any  people  one  must  know  its  language 
and  practice  it  frequently.  Literature  never  contains  the  totality  of  any 
culture.  It  contains  a selection  of  proverbs,  to  be  sure,  but  not  all 
proverbs.  Literatures  seldom  carry  the  pithy  current  phrase  because  too 
often  that  is  considered  beneath  die  dignity  of  literature  and  condemned 
as  slang.  And  obviously,  the  printed  page  cannot  carry  the  intonation 
of  the  spoken  word.  Culture  in  its  intimate  aspects  manifests  itself  not  so 
mudi  in  language  as  through  language,  but  without  language  it  cannot 
be  appreciated. 

Language  is  ftuthenhore  a force  of  socialization.  A common  language  ^ 
is  in  the  modem  world  the  strongest  commimity  bond  of  all.  Such  a com- 
munity bond  we  do  not  have  for  all  the  world,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
as  many  as  possible  must  extend  themselves  linguistically  beyond^  their 
own  community^  groups.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  it  we  bind  the  parts  of 
the  world  more  closely  together. 

I look  upon  the  use  of  languages  in  travel,  in  student  exchange,  and 
in  the  exchange  of  professors  as  essentially  cultural.  The  world  depends 
upon  this  form  of  international  education  to  build  the  defences  of  peace 
in  the  minds  of  meiL  No  greater  challenge  confronts  our  time.  If  we 
cannot  extend  to  include  the  whole  globe  the  areas  of  our  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  we  shall  not  prevent  the  next  war.  The  lan- 
guages have  an  enormous  contribution  to  make  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
task. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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CORRELATION 

[From  Fitul  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Modem  Fottdgn  Lmgmges,  Secondary 
Education  Board,  Mflton,  Massachusetts,  1933,  pp.  16-20.] 


I.  The  IidPosTANCE  of  Cobkelation. 

The  teaching  of  any  secondary  school  subject  as  an  isolated  unit 
rarely  produces  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory  results  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil.  Only  by  a linking  up  ivith  other  subjects  is  the 
full  object  of  instruction  approximately  attained.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  solidarity  of  all  knowledge,  to  make  that  acquired  in  one  field  prac- 
tically applicable  to  other  fields,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  sense  of 
reality  in  the  pursuit  of  study,  it  is  necessary  to  make  habitual  in  stu- 
dents’ minds  the  recognition  of  cross  relations  between  subjects. 

n.  Genesal  Nature  of  Cobkelation  Between  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  and  Other  Subjects. 

1.  A general  introductory  study  of  the  origin  of  the  language. 

2.  A g^eneral  outline  of  the  mutual  influences  and  interrelationships 
affecting  the  development  of  languages. 

3.  The  study  of  cognates  and  derivatives. 

4.  The  study  of  foreign  mq)ressions  that  have  become  part  of  the 
language. 

5.  The  study  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  pronunciation. 

6.  The  study  of  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  granunatical 
structure  and  of  idiom.  To  prevent  waste  motion  in  the  teaching  of 
languages  and  the  burdening  of  the  youthful  mind  with  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  technical  ^grammatical  terminology,  it  should  be  the  business 
of  all  language  teachers  to  see  that  there  be  as  little  variation  as  possible 
in  grammatical  nomenclature.  They  should  work  toward  putting  into 
effect  as  speedily  as  possil)le  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gram- 
matical Nomenclature  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Modem 
Language  Association,  and  American  Philological  Association. 

7.  The  study  of  the  history,  geography,  customs,  literature,  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  music  of  the  country  whose  language  is  being  studied. 

8.  From  the  general  nature  of  correlation  outlined,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages  can  be  made  to  correlate 
most  naturally  and  completely  with  other  language  subjects. 

III.  CORItELATION  BY  SUBJECTS. 

The  following  outline  of  means  of  establishing  correlation  with 
different  subjects  is  merely  suggestive  of  various  opportunities  that  might 
be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  recognized  that  they  cannot  all  be  used  even 
under  ideal  conditions. 

1.  English 

a.  hi  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  modem  principles  of  teadiing  foreign 

languages,  instruction  should  be  directed  toward  the  devdopment  of  a 
command  of  the  mother  tongue. 

b.  Correlation  between  English  and  any  foreign  language  should  be  continuous 

and  reciprocal. 

c.  hi  the  early  work  in  English,  especially  in  teaching  the  elemoits  of  grammar 

and  phraseology,  much  could  be  done  to  hdp  students  who  later  will 
begin  the  study  of  fordgn  languages. 

d.  As  the  pupil’s  easiest  and  most  natural  method  of  comparison  is  with  the 

Englhh  tongue,  the  modem  foreign  language  teacher  should  freely  make 
use  of  this  fact  to  designate  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  construe- 
ti(m,  word  meaning  and  spelling. 

e.  Cbllat^  reading  in  English  on  some  phase  of  foreign  life,  history  or 

literature. 

f . Collateral  reading  in  a modem  language  on  the  same  phases  pertaining  to 

English: 

g.  histriiction  in  the  planning  of  free  compositions  or  of  reports  written  in  the 

foreign  language. 

h.  Correction,  criticism  and  grading  by  English  teachers  of  written  English 

translations  of  selected  passages  frem  the  modem  language. 

i.  Correction,  criticism  and  grading  of  written  translations  in  modem  languages 

of  carefully  selected  passages  from  English  literature. 

' j.  For  advanced  or  ezcq>tional  students  written  rqiorts  in  English  or  modem 
foreign  languages  making  a comparison  of  the  works  of  English  authors 
with  those  of  modem  language  authors. 

2.  EhSTOitY 

a.  It  is  good  pedagogy  that  the  history  of  the  country  whose  language  is  being 

studied  be  interpreted  first  hand  and  interest  aroused  in  that  subject  by 
the  modem  language  teachers.  The  geography  as  well  as  the  literature  of 
the  country  under  consideration  should  be  taught  by  them. 

b.  The  interest  thus  aroused  in  these  phases  of  the  subject  should  be  known 

and  if  possible  utilized  by  the  teachers  of  history.. 

c.  Beginning  at  an  early  stage  in  history  or  modem  language  courses,  easy 

collateral  reading,  both  in  English  and  in  the  language  studied,  involving 
the  history  of  the  country  concerned. 

d.  An  introductory  study  in  the  general  history  course  of  the  history  of  the 

countries  whose  languages  the  pupils  will  study. 
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e.  The  fonnal  study  in  modem  language  courses,  over  a fairly  extended  ^riod 

of  time,  of  the  legends,  the  lives  of  national  heroes,  and  the  general 
outlines  of  history  of  European  countries. 

f.  Notes  and  themes  in  foreign  languages  on  periods  of  history  and  historical 

subjects. 

g.  The  drawing  of  maps  of  European  countries,  in  modem  language  as  well  as 

in  histoiy  courses. 

h.  The  extensive  use  of  realia  connected  with  the  life  of.the  nation  studied. 

i.  An  exchange  of  lectures  on  historical  topics  to  classes  in  history  and  in  the 

modem  languages. 

3.  Latin 

a.  As  outlined  under  par.  II,  a general  introductory  study  of  the  Latin  bripns 

and  influences;  a study  of  modem  language  and  Latin  cognates  and  of 
modem  language  derivatives  from  Latin  roots;  a study  of  the  points 
where  constractions  run  parallel  and  where. they  diveige. 

b.  The  study  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  European  coimtries  and  the  con- 

tributions made  by  Roman  civilization  to  the  development  of  modem 
European  nationalities.  Place  names  of  Latin  origin. 

c.  Written  translations  into  modem  foreign  languages  directly  from  elemen- 

tary Latin  works,  such  as  mythological  legends  or  Caesar’s  Com- 
mentaries. 

d.  The  use  of  foreign  language  translations  of  Latin  te^. 

e.  Where  Possible,  a closer  approach  to  uniformity  in  tiie  methods  of  teaching 

Latin  and  the  modem  foreign  languages. 

f.  For  exceptional  students  an  introductory  study'of  late  Latin  and  early  for- 

eign language  works  of  importance,  through  carefully  chosen  selections. 

4.  Other  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

a.  The  general  adoption  of  the  practices  suggested  in  par.  II. 

b.  An  introductory  and  broad  outline  study  of  the  relations  of  the  different 

European  nationalities  and  of  the  points  of  history  wherever  there  are 
contacts.  A general  idea  of  the  gradual  growth  of  European  nations  in 
the  spirit  of  internationalism. 

. c.  A closer  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  teaching  all  modem 
foreign  hmguaaes. 

d.  Written  translations  directly  from  one  modem  foreign  language  to  another, 
•i.  Science 

a.  The  study  of  the  roles  played  by  outstanding  scientists  of  foreign  countries 

and  of  their  contributions  to  modem  dvilization,  both  through  material 
studied  in  English  in  Science  courses  and  that  studied  in  the^  foreign 
language. 

b.  Short  reading  assignments  in  popular  scientific  periodicals  published  in 

the  modem  foreign  languages. 

c.  Information  given  in  Science  courses  as  to  recent  scientific  discoveries  made 

by  modem  foreign  scientists.  . ■ 

d.  The  use  of  reference  books  in  Science  courses  written  in  modem  foreign 

languages. 
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6.  The  Arts  and  Music 

a.  Information  as  to  the  lives  and  works  of  ^eat  artists  wd  musicians  of 

' foreign  countries  through  readings  in  English  or  in  foreign  languages. 

b.  Familiarity  with  the  great  foreign  works  of  art  throu^  the  liberal  use  of 

realia,  such  as  photographs,  reproductions,  coines,  or  illustrations  in 
teztbroks. 

c.  Familiarity  with  the  well  known  songs  and  musical  compositions  of  foreign 

countries  through  musical  renditions  or  phonographic  records. 

d.  A generous  equipment  in  the  way  of  reference  books  on  art  in  foreign 

countries  and  a liberal  use  of  it  in  both  art  and  modem  language  courses. 


THE  GENERALIST’S  CASE  AGAINST 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

F.  T.  Spaulding 

Harvard  Gradmte  School  of  Mucation 
[From  PR,  Vn,  2,  Dec.  1933,  12S-137.1 


1 have  been  asked  to  summarize,  as  pointedly  as  I can,  the  case 
against  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  American  secondary  schools 
as  the  generalist  sees  it.  Most  of  my  discusmon  will  necessarily,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  the  notoriously  easy  and  thankless  task  of  adverse  criticism. 
I should  like  to  make  clear  at  the  start  that  in  presenting  this  criticism  1 
am  not  pretending  to  set  forth  any  new  points  of  view.  Every  objection 
that  1 shall  raise  has  already  been  raised,  I believe,  by  speciahsts  in  the 
fidd  which  I am  undertaking  to  criticize.  As  a generalist,  I can  hardly 
presume  to  know  things  about  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  whidi 
those  who  are  giving  their  whole  thought  and  energy  to  improving  the 
work  of  that  field  do  not  already  know.  All  that  1 can  do  is  to  show  how 
the  teaching  of  modem  languages  looks  from  a somewhat  different  stand- 
point from  that  of  one  who  is  immersed  in  the  problems  of  the  field. 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  make  clear  also  that  hough  I shall  talk  about 
'^the  generalist’s”  position,  I have  specific  authority  to  speak  for  only  one 
generalist— namdy,  myself.  I am  confident  that  numerous  other  general- 
ists would  of  their  own  accord  advance  the  major  criticisms  which  I shall 
set  forth.  I am  reasonably  confident,  furthermore,  that  the  criticisms 
which  I shall  present  comprise  most  of  the  important  critidsms  that 
generalists  at  large  are  indined  to  advance.  But  since  I cannot  fairly 
undertake  to  speak  for  all  generalists,  I would  strongly  urge  that  the  case 
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of  ^ languages  as  I shaU  try  to  present  it  be  considered  first 

“**  “c»“'J»ri>y  “ terms  of  whatever 

wei^t  It  may  have  as  bemg  representative  of  generalist  opinion. 

The  ssence  of  what  I have  to  say  can  be  set  forth  very  briefly.  The 

em^t  s ca»  against  modem  languages  as  they  are  commonly  L,gi.e  • 

s^  to  TO  to  cropnse  two  major  counts.  First:  ModemJimgtSe 

of  imtortance  which  ctmof  be 

T"“  "7  o>^}octs  hold  {or  the  vast 

^oderrUlangmge  teachers 

w,  *"*  ®**"*  '***  ‘0  ^oy  even  tbamtor- 

tfmce  winch  the  subjects  may  justly  claim. 

To  sutetantmte  the  first  of  these  criticisms,  let  me  describe  in  sum- 
^ fashion  wtot  sem  to  be  the  views  of  modem-language 

on  rtinso  s"hjects  in  the  high-school  program,  conunenting 

2^  ”T’  ®“  ^ *’‘®  standjpoint  of  the  generalbt.  ® 

teachers  tend  to  assume  that  the  abUiQr  to  speak  a 

aZrJT^  ■”P®rtant  to  maiy  pupils.  They  present  4h.us 
^^nts  to  suHmrt  tins  assumption.  They  contrast  the  provincial  out- 
iMk  of  m«t  Ammcans,  who  can  speak  only  their  own  tongue,  with  the 
presumaUy  header  culture  of  well-educated  Europeans,  who  ate  reputed 

languages.  They  emptote 
^importance  of  abihty  to  speak  French,  or  German,  or  Spanish,  to  one 
who  niay  some  day  spend  a summer  vacation  in  Europe.  They  pdnt  to 
toe  ^ea^y  wide^tmd  foreign  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
5^  and  dweH  upon  toe  vocational  opportunities  open  to  the  person 
wto  com^ds  a foreign  language.  FVom  aU  these  pcrints  of  vle^the 
cult^,  the  recre^onal,  the  vocational— thqr  seem  to  find  fluenor  in  ' 
sp^g  a foreign  language  so  great  an  asset  as  to  justify  toe  stuZ  of 

a large  proportion  of  Letican  Itoys 

Now  the  gen«alist  would  grant  that  ability  to  areak  a foreign  lan- 
guage may  be  of  value  in  any  or  all  of  these  respects.  The  generalist 
would  assert  however,  that  the  probabflity  that  command  of  a fordm 

toyge  ^ be  or  eithw  immediate  or  deferred  value  is  exceeding 
small  in  the  case  of  most  Americans.  ° ^ 

^ ^ language  is  concerned,  no  just  analogy 

^be  dra^  between  Amencan  pupils  and  European  pupils.  There  ^ 
certmn  sections  of  the  United  States  which  are  bi-lingual— most  notablv 
the  EMtein  tordw,  toe  Merdcan  border,  and  toe  coastal  regioi^ 

of^tain  States  fronb^  toe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Smafl  sections  of  soife  of 

States  are  also  bi-lingual.  In  these  areas 
abihty  to  qieak  an  illiterate  French  or  Italian  or  Geraan,  or  to  converse 
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in  a mongrel  sort  of  Spanish,  may  be  of  marked  practical  and  recreational 
advantage.  But  conditions  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  do  not  even 
remotely  approximate  the  conditions  in  Europe  that  make  command  of  a 
foreign  language  advantageous  for  the  educated  European.  If  English 
were  the  traditional  language  of  the  New  England  States,  and  French  were 
the  language  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  region ; if  Southerners  spoke  German, 
and  inhabitmts  of  the  Middle  West  spoke  Italian,  and  Westerners  spoke 
Spanish — ^then  American  conditions  with  respect  to  the  command  of  a 
diversity  of  languages  might  resemble  conditions  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
increasing  number  of  foreign  radio  programs  available  to  American  lis- 
teners, or  an  increase  in  American  interest  in  foreign  plays  and  moving 
pictures,  may  bring  about  significant  changes.  But  as  things  now  are,  the 
opportunity  in  America  to  converse,  or  even  to  hear  normal  conversation, 
in  another  language  than  English  is  in  general,  so  rare  as  to  be  of 
negligible  importance. 

So  far  as  the  deferred  values  of  the  command  of  a foreign  language 
are  concerned,  the  generalist  would  hold  that  they  affect  only  an  mfini- 
t^imal  proportion  of  American  hi^rschool  pupils.  How  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls' now  enrolled  in  fordgn  language  classes  can  actually  look  for- 
ward to  as  much  as  one  chance  in  a hundred  of  vacationing  in  Europe? 
How  many  can  count  upon  even  one  chance  in  a thousand  that  they  will 
be  employed  in  commercial  occupations  in  which  ability  to  speak  a 
foreign  tongue  is  important?  And  of  those  few  who  do  eventually  find 
recreational  or  commercial  use  for  their  foreign-language  ability,  how 
many  will  find  it  soon  enough  after  they  leave  high  school  to  have  kept 
the^results  of  their  high-school  study  from  rusting  completely  away? 

From  the  generalist’s  point  of  view  the  ability  to  speak  a foreign  lan- 
guage represents,  in  sum,  a highly  improbable  value.  Even  for  those  few 
boys  and  girls  who  may  at  length  achieve  tlus  value,  the  benefits  to  bc| 
gained  from  it  are  necessarily  so  long  deferred  as  to  provide  small  justi- 
fication for  extensive  study  of  modem  languages  in  the  Mgh  school.  Other 
values  must  be  shown  if  modem  languages  are  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Modem-language  teachers  assert  other  values.  They  tend  to  assume 
that  ability  to  read  a foreign  language  is  quite  as  important  as  ability  to 
speak  the  language.  In  part  they  support  this  assumption. by  the  same 
arguments  which  they  use  to  justify  the  development  of  speaking  ability 
—the  recreational,  the  vocational,  the  superfidally  cultural.  In  part  they 
tend  to  fall  back  on  a further  argument— the  argument  that  only  through 
ability  to  read  a European  literature  in  the  original  can  the  essence  of 
European  culture  be  appreciated,  and  that  only  through  familiarity  with 
\the  European  way  of  thought  can  the  influence  of  our  new,  crass,  mate- 
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rialistic  American  civilization  be  sufficiently  offset  to  produce  a thor- 
oughly cultured  person. 

'Hie  supposed  recreational  and  vocational  values  to  be  gained  through 
ability  to  read  a foreign  language  may  be  briefly  dealt  with.  In  the  case 
of  the  vast  majority  of  American  boys  and  girls  the  generalist  would  be 
only  somewhat  less  skeptical  of  these  values  than  of  the  corresponding 
values  in  connection  with  ability  to  speak  in  a foreign  tongue.  There  are 
clearly  more  opportunities  in  America  to  read  a foreign  language  than  to 
speak  that  language.  From  the  vocational  standpoint,  however,  the  need  ' 
to  read  a fordgn  language  affects  a negligible  numl:«r  of  people.  From 
- the  purely  recreational  standpoint,  it  is  doubtful  if  a foreign  Kterature 
is  for  most  people  as  valuable  as  reading  in  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  no  “fun”  in  reading  foreign  literature.  With  adequate  com- 
mand of  the  language,  the  subject  matter  of  the  literature  may  be  highly 
recreation^.  Furthermore,  the  reader  may  perhaps  al^  find  in  his  read- 
ing the  satisfaction  that  many  people  find  in  solving  puzzles.  But  for  most 
people  there  would  seem  to  be  more  recreation  in  reading  about  persons 
and  events  and  surrotmdings  in  which  the  reader  can  take  a dose  and  . 
somewhat  personal  interest  than  in  readmg  about  incompletely  envisaged  ■ 
happenings  in  a foreign  setting.*  The  relative  recreational  values  of  read- 
m one  s own  language  and  reading  m a foreign  language  dearly  iieed 
consideration ; and  from  the  generalist’s  point  of  view  the  former  seems 
y'  by  and  large  to  promise  the  greater  values. 

If  the  effort  to  develop  widespread  reading  ability  is  to  be  adequately 

justifi^,  therefore,  the  reputed  cultural  values  to  be  derived  from  reading 
f ^ foreign  lang^uage  must  bulk  larger  than  the  vocational  and  recreational 
values.  Most  generalists,  I think,  would  grant  the  modem-language 
. teacher’s  contention  that  European  culture  can  be  fully  comprehended 
only  by  one  who  can  read  European  literature  in  the  original.  But  few 
generalists  would  grant  that  “full”  comprehension  of  European  culture  is 
as  important  for  Americans  in  general  as  numerous  modem-language 
teachers  seem  to  regard  it. 

The  culture  of  the  Old  World  represents  one  kind  of  culture— a kind 
winch  I shall  not  attempt  to  define,  lest  the  inadequacy  of  my  definiHnn : 
draw  attention  from  the  major  point  at  issue.  America  possesses  a devel- 
oping culture  of  her  own— a culture  which  emphasizes  different  standards, 
different  interests,  different  meanings  from  those  of  the  traditional  cul- 
ture of  £ur()pe,  but  which  is  no  less  real  and  living  than  that  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  denied  merely  by  calling  it  new  or  crass  or 
materialistic.  The  culture  of  America  admittedly  lacks  elements  that  are 
prominent  in  the  culture  of  Europe.  But  to  infer  that  the  one  is  Culture 
with  a capital  C,  and  that  the  other  is  a mere  set  of  bad  manners  affected 
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by  a nation  of  nouveaux  riches,  is  to  miss  the  whole  meaning  of  New 
World  civilization.  The  truth  is  that  the  two  cultures  are  different,  serv- 
ing different  peoples  in  different  surroundings,  and  not  that  the  older  is 
ipso  facto  superior  to  the  newer.  And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  newer 
culture  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  American  high  schools  must  be  prepared 
to  live. 

If,  then,  a choice  must  be  made  between  the  two  cultures,  the  gen- 
eralist would  place  diief  emphasis  on  the  culture  of  America.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  a„f^oice  bsts^n  the  two  is  practically  inevitable.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching “full”  appreciation  of  any  nation’s  culture  can  be  achieved 
eKq>t  by  making  one’s  self  a part  of  that  nation’s  life— mastering  its 
language,  becoming  acquainted  with  its  traditions,  exploring  its  products. 
No  less  than  a lifp-time  would  be  needed  to  acquire  &e  necessary  under- 
standings, whether  of  the  culture  of  one’s  own  country  or  of  that  of  a 
foreign  nation.  Hence,  to  the  extent  that  one  actm^y  succeeded  in 
inunersing  one’s  self  in  a foreign  culture,  to  that  extent  would  one  be 
depriving  (me’s  self  of  opportunity  to  gmn  comprehension  of  one’s  own 
national  inheritance.  We  have  had  Americans  who  have  thus  succeeded. 
Henry  James  was  one;  Julian  Green  is  another— e^^triates  both. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  generalist  would  have  the  school  ignore 
European  cultures.  Full  ^predation  of  America  can  hardly  be  attained 
without  a knowledge  of  how  American  culture  has  come  to  be,  of  the 
major  respects  in  which  it  differs  from  other  cultures,  of  the  influences 
that  are  now  affecting  it.  All  these  things  Amoican  hi^-school  piq>ils 
ou^t  to  leam.  But  most  of  these  things  can  be  learned  in  large  measure 
through  the  m^um  of  English.  No  doubt  they  could  be  better  learned 
through  the  medium  of  foreign  languages.  The  question  of  relative  value 
is  again,  however,  of  fundamental  importance.  Whether  the  results  to  be 
gained  from  mastering  a foreign  language  and  using  that  language  in 
protracted  stu(ty  of  a foreign  culture  atone  for  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  one’s  own  language  and  one’s  own  national 
culture — ^that  is  the  essential  question.  The  generalist  would  hold  that 
for  the  great  majority  of  American  boys  or  girls  the  time  spent  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  fordgn  cultures  through  the  medium  of  a foreign 
language  is  seldom  justified,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  seldom  be 
justified,  by  the  rdative  cultural  advantages  gained.  ^ 

Thus  the  benefit  claimed  for  a reading  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, like  the  benefits  claimed  for  a speaking  knowledge,  seem  to  rq>re- 
sent  highly  improbable  values  for  most  pupils.  But  modem-language 
teachers  tend  to  assume  still  other  values  from  the  study  of  their  subjects. 
These  further  values  may  appropriately  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
indirect  outcomes. 
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Two  types  of  indirect  outcomes  are  conunonly  emphasized.  There 
are,  first,  the  supposed  effects  of  foreign>language  study  upon  ability  to 
use  and  interpret  the  English  language  effectively,  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a discriminating  appreciation  of  English  literature.  Modem- 
language  teachers  frequently  place  great  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  - 
stud3ung  foreign  language  as  a means  of  improvement  in  English.  There 
are,  second,  the  reputed  effects  of  foreign-language  study  on  the  develop- 
ment of  such  general  qualities  as  concentration,  accurate  observation, : 
l<^cal  thinldng,  and  imagination.  Modem-language  teachers  tend  to  vie 
with  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  classics  in  rlaiming  that  stu^  of 
their  subjects  develops  these  qualities  to  a unique  d^ee.  - 

The  qi^pstion  involved  in  a just  appraisal  of  these  daims  is  the  ques- 
tion of  wlmther  a learner  does  actually  gain  from  the  study  of  any  one 
subject  abilities  which  he  transfers  in  appreciable  degree  to  the  study  of 
other  subjects  or  to  activities  not  dosely  related  to  school  subject  matter. 
There  is  an  increasing  wealth  of  psychological  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point.  Most  of  the  existing  evidence  has  been  so  well  summarized.by  Dr. 
Guy  M.  Whipple  in  the  27th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Sodety  for  the 
Study  of  Education  that  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  it  in  Hpfail  here.  It. 
will  perhaps  be  suffident  to  point  out  that  while  transfer  of  the  sort  which 
modmn-language  teadbers  claim  does  actually  take  place,  the  degree  to 
which  such  transfer  occurs  seems  to  depend  direcUy  on  at  least  two 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  degree  of  transfer  is  apparently  de- 
pmdmt  on  the  d^ees  of  similarity  between  the  subjects  studied  and  the 
situations  in  which  the  outcomes  of  the  study  are  to  be  applied.  In  the 
second  place,  the  degree  of  transfer  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  toe  teacher  directly  “teaches”  the  transfer— points  out  to  pupils 
toe  situations  in  which  they  will  have  opportunity  to  use  what  they  are^ 
learning,  develops  in  toe  pupils  an  active  desire  to  use  their  learning  in 
toe  situations  in  question,  gives  the  pupils  specific  practice  in  using  that 
learning  in  such  situations.  From  toe  standpoint  of  toe  generalist,  this 
psychological  evidence  tends  seriously  to  discount  the  claims  of  modem- 
language  teachers  (and  of  teachers  of  numerous  other  subjects  as  well) 
for  indirect  values  in  the  study  of  their  subjects.  > 

The  generaffst  would  grant  that  pupils  may— and  no  doubt  do— 
incre^  their  proficiency  in  English  by  studying  French  or  German  or 
Spanish.  He  would  hold,  however,  that  study  of  a foreign  language  as 
tJiich  cannot  possibly  have  as  direct  a bearing  on  improvement  in  English, 
as  can  the  study  of  English  itself.  If  certain  elements  in  the  foreign- 
language  study  contribute  directly  to  better  understanding  of  English, 
then  those  elements  may  well  be  made  a part  of  the  English  course.  This, 
has  already  been.done-:-not  always  well  done,  to  be  sure— in  connection 
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with  word  derivations  and  certain  aspects  of  fundamental  grammatical 
usage.  But  to  carry  pupils  through  years  of  foreign-language  study  for 
the.  sake  of  a few  somewhat  isolated  learnings  is  neither  economical  nor 
in  the  long  run  highly  effective. 

‘ The  generalist  would  grant  also  that  pupils  may — ^and  no  doubt  do-— 
gain  in  the  general  qualities  of  concentration,  acaurate  observation,  logi- 
^ cal  thinkmg,  and  imagination  through  foreign-language  study.  But  he 
would  regard  improvement  in  these  qualities  as  results  primarily  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  employed,  rather^  than  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 
■ He  would  point  out  that  methods  of  teaching  which  tend  to  develop  these 
qualities  can  be  used  and  are  being  used  in  many  high-school  subjects. 
Though  modem  languages  as  subjects  of  study  may  be  vehicles  for  gen- 
eral learning,  unprejudiced  investigation  seems  to  show  that  they  are 
neither  necessary  vehicles  nor — what  is  more  important— ^>eculiarly  suc- 
cessful vehicles  for  such  learning. 

The  generalist  would  hold,  in  sum,  that  neither  foreign  languages  nor 
any  other  subject  can  justify  a place  in  the  high-school  curriculum 
merely  in  terms  of  indirect  outcomes.  Such  outcomes  are  primarily  a 
function  of  direct  values  on  the  one  hand  and  of  methods  of  teaching  on 
the  other.  Hence  subject  matter  as  such  can  be  justified  only  in  terms 
. of  what  it  is  directly  good  for  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  study  it. 

From  the  generalist’s  point  of  view  the  value  of  modem  languages 
must  therefore  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  two  types  of  outcomes 
discussed  earlier — ability  to  speak  a foreign  language  and  ability  to  read 
that  language.  As  I have  indicated,  most  modern-language  teachers  seem 
-to  consider  these  outcomes  more  important  for  the  majority  of  pupils 
V than  does  the  generalist.  The  result  of  the  teachers’  appraisal  of  their 
, field  is  that  they  encourage  altogether  too  many  pupils,  irom  the  gen- 
. eralist’s  standpoint,  to  elect  foreign  languages.  I do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  modem-language  teachers  go  out  into  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
their  schools  seeking  to  attract  pupils,  or  that  thty  consciously  advise 
boys  and  girls  to  elect  foreign  languages  in  preference  to  subjects  which 
would  be  of  greater  value.  But  I do  believe  that  modem-language  teachers 
tend  to  be  too  complacent  in  accepting  pupils  for  their  beginning  classes ; 
that  they  fail  to  scrutinize  with  sufficient  care  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  profit  from  the  study  of  foreign  languages  to  the  individual  pupils 
concerned ; that  they  present  to  their  pupils  arguments  for  studying  their 
subjects  which  all  too  often  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reasoned  anal^is. 

Here  ends  any  attempt  to  support  the  generalist’s  case  against  modem 
languages  on  the  first  count:  ^at  modern-language  teachers  at*^ach  to 
their  subjects  a degree  of  importance  which  cannot  be  justified  in  terms 
of  any  real  value  which  the  subjects  hold  for  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
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can  boys  and  girls.  I have,  perhaps,  restricted  myself  so  completely  to 
adverse  criticism  that  I have  made  it  seem  that  the  generalist  finds  no 
place  whatever  for  modern  languages  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  That 
is  not  at  all  the  fact,  as  I shall  try  eventually  to  show.  But  since  I am 
charged  primarily  with  presenting  argmnents  against  modem  languages, 

I am  inclined  for  the  present  to  omit  the  case  for  modem  languages,  and 
proceed  to  the  second  count:  Modem-language  teachers  teach  their  sub- 
jects by  methods  which  tend  to  destroy  even  the  importance  which  the , 
subjects  may  jusUy  claim. 

Up  to  this  i^int,  the  specific  criticisms  which  I have  presented  have 
for  the  most  part  concerned  modern  languages  as  distinct  from  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  two  major  criticisms  which  I have  how 
to  present  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  modem  languages  alone.  They 
apply  in  varying  measure  to  a number  of  other  subjects  in  the  curricu^ 
lum— particularly  to  those  subjects  which,  like  modem  languages,  have 
, a considerable  academic  tradition  behind  them.  In  all  fmmess,  the  wide- 
spread application  of  these  criticisms  needs  to  be  recognized.  But  in  all 
fairness  likewise,  the  fact  that  the  criticisms  apply  to  a number  of  fields 
should  make  them  of  no  less  concern  to  teachers  of  modem  language  than 
are  criticisms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  single  field  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  more  broadly  applicable  critidsms  is  to  the  effect 
that  modem-language  teachers  teach  their  subjects  as  if  every  one  of 
their  pupils  was  to  become  a ^>ecialist  in  those  subjects.  The  methods 
which  modem-language  teachers  adopt  are  no  doubt  to  be  explained  in 
part  by  a desire  to  uphold  thoroughly  scholarly  standards.  But  insistence 
on  high  standard  need  not  inevitably  mean  a course  of  study  in  which 
all  or  nothing  are  the  only  possible  choices.  To  a considerable  extent  the 
programs  which  modem-language  teachers  offer  in  American  secondar|r 
schools  present  examples  of  such  a course.  The  all-or-nothing  quality  qf 
the  work  is  most  dearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  colleges  will  not 
accept,  and  many  high  schools  will  not  credit,  less  than  two  years  of  sec- 
ondary-school foreign  language  study.  Individual  modem-language 
teachers  are  frequently  even  more  pessimistic  than  are  the  colleges  as  to 
the  results  of  relatively  br.ef  language  study:  extremists  among  them 
suggest  that  nothing  short  of  five  or  six  yems  of  continuous  q>plication 
will  produce  results  of  usable  value.  As  a consequence  of  this  attitude,  the . 
teaching  of  modem  languages  tends,  under  present  conditions,  to  be  one./ 
of  the  most  wasteful  enterprises  of  the  American  secondary  school.  Only  ?/. 
a handful  of  pupils  elect  more  than  three  years  of  foreign-language  ^ 
study;  most  pupils  elect  only  two  years;  and  large  numbers,  in  spite  of ' 
the  loss  of  credit  involved,  drop  out  at  the  end  of  a single  year.  According 
to  the  statements  of  modem-language  teachers  themselves  (amply  sup- 
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ported  by  the  evidence  gathered  in  the  recent  Modem  Language  Investi- 
^ gation),  only  the  pupils  who  persist  long  enough  in  language  study  to 
' have  virtually  concentrated  in  that  field  derive  tangible  benefit  from  their 
work.  The  rest— an  overwhelming  majority— have  at  best  a few  gradua- 
tion credits  to  show,  and  practically  nothing  more. 

Whether  concentration  in  modem  languages  is  actually  a necessary 
; condition  for  profitable  study  in  that  field  the  generalist  cannot  deter- 

i mine.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  generalist  can  do  little  more  with 

j - respect  to  metbjds  of  teaching  in  any  special  field  than  appraise  the 

I results  of  the  methods  now  in  use.  He  must  leave  to  the  specialist  the  task 

of  devising  new  and  more  promising  methods.  In  the  field  of  modem- 
language  teaching  the  specialists  have  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  experi- 
i ^ ments  which  they  have  c^ied  on  with  foreign-language  courses  so  oigan- 

I ized  that  each  successive  year  of  effort  brings  a year’s  worth  of  learning, 

} valuable  irrespective  of  further  study,  are  from  the  generalist’s  stand- 

I point  distinctly  promising.  The  results  from  certain  experimental  intro- 

j ductbry  courses  in  foreign  language  would  seem  to  have  been  especiedly 

j valuable.  But  the  fact  remains  that  as  modern-language  courses  are  now 

taught—perhaps  in  some  measure  as  they  must  always  be  tau^t— most 
such  coumes  tend  to  be  suitable  only  for  pupils  who  will  eventually 
become  foreign-language  ‘‘scholars” ; and  in  estimating  the  relative  value 
of  various  types  of  secondary-school  work,  this  is  a fact  which  the  gen- 
eralist cannot  overlook. 

- A second  characteristic  which  weighs  against  methods  of  modem- 
language  teaching  in  the  eyes  of  the  generalist  is  the  fact  that  as  it  is 
now  conducted,  the  teaching  m this  field  seems  often  to  be  needlessly 
'formal.  Modem-language  teachers  appear  in  many  instances  to  have 
adopted  the  point  of  view  that  “knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge”  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  learning.  Disregarding  the  uses  to  which  command 
of  a foreign  language  may  be  put  (except  as  pupils  are  promised  a 
revelation  at  some  distant  date  of  the  beauties  of  foreign  literature), 
teachers  proceed  rigorously  to  drill  upon  vocabulary,  pronunciation, 
grammatical  rules,  and  textbook  translation,  all  to  no  end  that  the  pupil 
^ can  see  except  that  these  things  are  included  iff  the  course.  Of  the  fact 
.that  even  elementary  acquaintance  with^  a foreign  language  allows  one. to 
- read  many  things  in  foreign  books  and  magazines,  to  decipher  foreign 
. _ signs,  to  enjoy  certain  foreign  plays  (movies  in  particular),  the  pupils 

i V /get  almost  no  hint.  Still  less  do  they  get  any  developing  comprehension  of 

vWhat  a more  and  more  thorough  comniand  of  the  language  may  be  good 
jfor,  in  its  bearing  on  an  understanding  of  foreign  peoples,  foreign  cus- 
^toms,  foreign  points  of  view.  So  narrowly  linauistic.  indeed,  do  many 
foreign-language  courses  seem  to  beTtnat  w^hat  the  command  a foreign 

: ' i 
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language  is  /nr— what  can  be  done  with  the  language,  in  relation  to  boys’ 
and  girls’  own  active  interests — apparently  does  not  dawn  even  on  pupils 
who  persist  successfully  through  three  or  four  years  of  the  courses  in 
question.  Modem-language  study  not  merely  fails,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  of  j 
value  to  pupils  who  pursue  it  only  briefly;  it  fails  as  well  in  the  case  of 
many  pupils  who  spend  unstinted  time  and  effort  on  it. 

Again  the  generalist  cannot  offer  detailed  proposals  for  improvements 
' in  method.  He  can,  however,  note  that  here  and  there  individual  teachers 
of  modem  language  are  using  methods  v/hich  make  foreign  languages 
“mean  something”  to  their  pupils ; and  he  can  commend  the  methods  of 
these  teachers  to  the  attention  of  modern-language  teachers  in  general. 

Failing  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  in  modern-languaget 
courses,  the  generalist  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  impression  that  many 
pupils  fall  by  the  wa3^ide  who  might  have  succeeded  under  less  academic 
and  less  formal  teaching.  He  is  likely  to  continue  also  in  the  impression 
that  of  those  pupils,  who  survive,  depressingly  few,  have  gained"  or  kept 
any  independent  interest  in  using  what  they  have  learneji.  The  defects  of 
modem-language  teaching  in  these  respects  represent  the  major  items 
under  the  second  coxmt  in  the  generalist’s  case  against  modem  languages. 

, In  justice  to  the  subject  as  a whole,  I ought  to  conclude  this  discus- 
sion by  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  generalist  is  in  favor  of  the  study 
of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  school,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  opposed  to  such  study.  Perhaps  I can  do  so  by  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  generalist’s  position  in  positive  as  well  as  in  negative  terms^ 

The  generalist  would  recognize  that  modern  languages  haye  a rightful 
place  in  the  high-school  curriculum:  thqr  represent  a legitimate  and  pos- 
sibly fruitful  field  of  study  for  certain  high-school  pupils. 

The  generalist  would  maintain,  however,  that  the  field  of  modem 
languages  is  likely  to  be,  only  occasionally  fruitful  for  American  pupils. 
He  would  recognize  that  under  present  conditions  command  of  a modern 
language  possesses  and  can  possess  for  American  boys  and  girls  values 
which  are  primarily  intellectual,  only  secondarily  cultural,  and  very  sel- 
dom immediately  practical.  He  would  hold  that  a field  of  study  offering 
chiefly  intellectual  values  is  appropriate  for  a selected  minority  of  high- 
school  pupilsj  but  not  for  the  majority. 

In  view  of  the  type  of  values  offered  by  modern-language  study,  the 
generalist  would  urge  careful  guidance  of  pupils  with  respect  to  modern- 
language  courses.  He  would  favor  the  admission  to  such  courses  of. , 
pupils  who  possessed  both  marked  intellectual  ability  and  strong  intel-  • 
lectual  interests— particulr\ly  linguistic  interests.  He  would  recommend 
the  use  of  all  practicable  means,  however,  for  selecting  such  pupils  bejore 
their  admission  to  specialized  study,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  a year-long 
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* gauntlet  of  formal  linguistic  training ; and  he  would  urge  the  guidance 
away  from  modem-language  courses  of  pupils  who  cii‘  I not  give  positive 
evidence  of  capacity  to  profit  by  specialized  language  study. 

Finally,  the  generalist  would  welcome  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages  whidb  would  make  the  study  of  languages  intelligible  and 
profitable  step  by  stQ>,  even  to  pupils  who  were  never  to  become  specialists 
in  languages.  What  these  ine^ods  should  be  the  generalist  cannot  pre- 
scribe. But  ezcq>t  as  such  methods  can  be  devised,  the  generalist  is  likely 
to  continue  in  the  belief  that  modern  languages  tend  to  be  of  niuch  less 
potential  value  in  the  high-school  program  than  numerous  other  subjects, 
even  for  highly  capable  pupils. 

NOTES 

1.  I do  not  dte  the  argument  that  devdopment  of  ability  to  speak  foreign 
language  js  an  iiwpnrtaht  step  towEtd  fluenQ^  in  reading  the  language,  since  the 
Quezon  involved  in  argument  is  one  of  means  to  an  end  rather  than  of 

values.  WheUier  skill  in  speaking  is  indeed  essential  to  fluency  in  reading 
is  properly  a question  for  the  specialist  in  modem  languages,  not  for  the  generalist. 

2.  I am  here  a*«n™ing  that  the  foreign  literature  does  actually  provide  dg- 

. pifiranf  dfTnfPt*  of  strangeness  in  the  motives  of  attitudes  or  environment  widi'- 
which  it  deals.  If  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it,  one  may  presumably  read 
equally  artistic  literature  in  one’s  own  language  with  at  least  equal  recreational 
profit.  ' 


SOME  GENERALIST  FALLACIES 

Ronald  B.  Williams 
Lake  Forest  College 

[From  FR,  VH,  6,  May  1934,  461-470.] 

Mr.  F.  T.  Spaulding  gives,  in  a recent  article,^  the  opinions  of  one 
generalist  on  the  place  of  modern' languages  in  the  schools.  The  present 
paper  supplies  the  opinions  of  one  teacher  of  languages  on  the  same 
subject.  A number  of  fundament^  fallacies  seem  to  underlie  the  general- 
ist’s arguments. 

It  is  alleged  that  modem  language  teachers  attach  undue  importance 
to  their  subjects  and  that  the  languages  are  so  taught  as  to  destroy  even 
such  importance  as  they  may  justly  claim.  Speaking  ability  is  considered 
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of  little  value  to  most  Americans.  What  students  leam  in  school  should 
be  of  some  use  to  them.  Language  teacheis  have  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  how  read  a foreign  language.  Language  work 
benefits  a student’s  English  but  little,  and  the  parts  of  the  language  pro- 
gram that  do  have  value  in  this  regard  might  well  be  made  a part  of  the 
work  in  English.  It  is  almost  positively  known  that  there  can  be  little 
transfer  value  from  foreign  language  to  English.  Such  are  the  views  and 
assertions  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  refute. 

Ability  to  speak  a foreign  tongue  may  be  of  little  value,  financially, 
to  the  average  American,  but  many  able  American  students  want  to 
acquire  such  ability.  Through  classroom  efforts  this  goal  is  not  attainable 
for  the  average  stfident,  nor  for  any  student  unless  he  can  and  will  devote 
a great  deal  of  time  and  give  steady  application  to  his  foreign  language 
study.  But  those  who  do  leam  to  speak  with  a fair  fluency  arff  as  proud  of 
that  accomplishment  as  of  any  gained  through  their  s^ool  experience. 
Here  is,  then,  a value  as  great  as  any  finmicial  value.  The  majority  who 
do  not  leam  to  speak,  though  taught  in  the  same  classes  as  the  others, 
acquire  some  feeling  for  the  language  that  will  assist  them  in  reading  it, 
or  in  learning  later  to  speak  it,  and  their  efforts,  provided  there  has  been 
sound  trmning  in  grammar  along  the  way,  will  help  their  English  im- 
measurably. These  statements  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  speak- 
ing is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  instraction,  which  is  not  rjways  the  case.  In 
spite  of  what  may  be  smd  in  favor  of  teaching  students  to  ^>eak,  the 
reading  aim  is  undoubtedly  the  better  one  for  the  American  student. 

In  considering  reading  knowledge,  Mr.  Spaulding  denies  that  'Tull” 
comprehension  of  European  cnilture  is  as  important  for  most  Americans 
a;v  edera  language  teachers  seem  to  believe,  while  he  admits  that  such 
comprehension  would  probably  be  available  only  to  those  with  a reading 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  He  also  states,  in  effect,  that 
complete  familiarity  with  a foreign  culture  is  not  desirable  in  any  event, 
because  no  less  than  a lifetime  is  needed  to  master  the  culture  of  any  one 
country,  and  devotion  to  a foreign  culture  detracts,  therefore,  from  the 
enjo3mient  of  the  culture  of  the  native  land.  This  theory  needs  modifica- 
tion. Many  of  us  know  several  individuals  who  are  as  fmniliar  with  the 
civiliimtion  and  life  of  two  or  more  foreign  countries  as  are  reasonably 
intelligent,  moderately  trained  natives  of  those  countries.  But  why  shoifld 
not  acquaintance  with  a foreign  country  take  the  form  of  piartial  familiar- 
ity with  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  few  of  us  to  be  fully  conversant 
with  all  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  which  we  take  an  interest?  Such 
partial  familiarity  will  be  had  more  readily  if  one  has  a reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  people,  since  rea^g  in  the  original  makes 
possible  a fuller  and  more  intimate  understanding  thian  can  be  had  at 
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long  range  without  it.  Even  less  than  a reading  knowledge  may  also  be 
of  value  to  an  American.  If  one  reads  travel  books  in  English  dealing 
with  several  countries  of  the  world,  he  will  have  a far  more  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  peoples  of  whose  language  he  has  a little  knowl- 
edge than  with  those  of  whose  idiom  he  knows  nothing  at  all.  This  is 
one  of  the  realities  the  type  of  which  it  is  a prime  fault  of  the  generalists 
not  to  take  into  account  as  they  go  about  their  theorizings.  Such  familiar- 
ity with  Old  World  culture  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  appreciation 
of  America  and  American  culture  may  be  had  in  a far  less  detached  way 
than  otherwise  if  the  student  has  a little  of  the  language  of  one  or  more 
of  the  prominent  European  peoples. 

Many  regard  the  improvement  in  English  that  is  allowed  by  foreign 
language  work  as  the  most  worth  while  purpose  of  such  study.  The  view 
of  the  generab'sts  is:  let  English  be  taught  in  the  English  class.  Let  it, 
indeed,  if  and  when  teachers  of  English  show  by  their  results  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  very  poorest  language  students  frequently  state  that,  while 
they  have  learned  little  French  or  Spanish  or  German  in  their  courses  in 
these  subjects,  they  have  at  least  gained  for  the  first  time  sonde  under- 
standing of  the  structine  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  better  student’s 
understanding  of  English  is  helped  a great  deal  also,  but  in  the  way  of 
filling  gaps;  while  the  poor  ones  are  filling  virtual  vacuums.  All  students 
have  had  rather  continuous  instruction  in  English  from  about  age  six 
onward,  but  gain  their  first  reasonably  complete  understanding  of  it 
when  they  learn  through  rigorous  drill  the  structure  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  English.  Those  who  know  several 
related  foreign  languages  testify  that  each  added  language  has  served  as 
a valuable  buttress  to  the  one  first  learned,  or  to  that  in  which  the  great- 
est interest  is  fdt.  In  the  same  way,  work  in  any  of  the  foreign  languages 
usually  studied  in  America  helps  one’s  English.  The  apparent  transfer  of 
knowledge  from  one  field  to  another  really  is  not  transfer  at  all.  It  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  large  measiue,  English  is  French,  or  is 
German,  w^is  Latin.  Foreign  language  courses  thus  become  further 
courses  in  English,  and  of  a kind  most  students  sordy  need.  . 

^Tf  certain  elements  in  the  foreign-language  study  contribute  directly 
to  better  understanding  of  English,  then  those  elements  may  well  be  made 
a part  of  the  English  course.”  * This  is  easier  said  than  done.  “Those  de- 
ments” either  are  of  the  kind  that  would  be  largely  meaningless  if 
separated  from  the  original  language,  or  are  the  sort  of  thing  that 
teadiers  of  English  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  across  for  years.  The 
pro^am  suggested  in  the  quotes  would  be  fulfilled  only  by  incorporating 
into  the  English  course  a full-fledged  elementary  year  of  foreign  language 
to  be  taught  by  a teacher  of  foreign  languages.  The  English  would  then 
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become  a double  course,  and  we  would  have  what  the  generalists  destroy 
when  they  remove  language  requirements  from  curricula  or,  going  further 
to  do  greater  damage,  suppress  foreign  language  work  in  the  schools. 

If  the  transfer  from  language  work  to  English  must  be  taught  before 
it  will  occur  (which  to  this  writer  seems  extremely  doubtful  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  himself  repeatedly  accomplished  such  transfer  for  his 
students,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  with  scarcely  any  direct 
teaching  of  it),  then  the  teaching  can  best  be  done  by  the  foreign  lan- 
guage instructor,  who  has  seen  and  felt  the  transfer  more  often  than  has 
Ae  teacher  of  English. 

Certain  benefits  to  English  from  language  work  have  been  described 
well  by  Mr.  William  R.  Price : “The  old  grammar-translation  method  of 
teaching  foreign  languages,  especially  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  dead  and  dying  generations,  had  one  inestimable  advantage:  it  did 
teach  English  (and  when  continued  long  enough  it  also  taught  Latin  and 
Greek).  It  taught  respect  for  the  meaning  of  words;  it  sought  for  the 
exact  English  equivalent  and  was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best.”  * Fortunately,  most  teachers  of  foreign  languages  retain  enough  of 
the  old  methods  to  teach  a great  deal  of  English  still.  The  new  rapid-raid- 
ing method  has  not  caused  the  emphasis  to  be  taken  off  grammar  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  destroy  completely  the  value  of  language  study  as  an 
aid  to  EnglisL  Moreover,  by  no  means  all  of  the  teachers  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  America  use  the  new  method. 

The  modem  languages,  especially  the  Romance  languages,  supply 
most  of  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  ones  without  such  disadvantages 
of  the  latter  as  complete  inflections  of  verbs  and  nouns,  with  consequent 
tedious  study,  and  complexity  in  construction  and  word-order,  resulting 
in  the  comparative  impossibiiity  of  learning  to  read  in  an3rthing  like  a 
reasonable  time. 

One  wonders  whether  the  liability  of  the  average  person  to  under- 
stand the  real  meanings  of  English  words  and  sentences,  which  has  been 
most  recently  discussed  in  print  by  H.  R.  Huse,*  may  not  be  due  in  part 
to  the  absence  of  rigorous  foreign  language  training.  Translation  into 
English  would  constitute  one  effective  means  of  eradicating  the  “illit- 
eracy of  the  literate.”  In  so  far  as  the  inability  to  read  is  prevalent  among 
recent  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges,  may  it  not  indicate  a coming 
hom^  to  roost  of  the  practices  of  the  educational  theorists?  For  it  has 
been  partly  in  response  to  their  insistence  that  language  work  has  been 
so  dianged  as  to  include  1^  translation  and  granunar,  and  that  com- 
plete suppression  of  language  courses  has  already  taken  place  in  certain 
schools. 

In  this  discussion  of  the'  relation  of  foreign  language  study  to  that  of 
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English,  just  as  in  his  references  to  culture,  Mr.  Spaulding  assume  that 
many  years  of  language  study  under  the  present  methods  of  teaching  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  an3rdiing  worth  mentioning-  Most  of  the  benefits 
to  English  accrue  the  first  year  of  the  foreign  language  through  the  study 
of  elementary  linguistics.  If  translation  is  used  in  the  later  years,  bene- 
fits to  English  result  then  also  but  involve  vocabulary  rather  than  sys- 
tematic grammar. 

Language  people  have  long  claimed  gain  in  concentration,  in  habits 
of  thought,  in  imagination  through  the  study  of  their  subjects.  The 
generalists  frequently  state  with  considerable  emphasis  that  other  sub- 
jects, indeed  almost  any  subject,  may  supply  the  same  training.  And  so 
they  may,  but  they  usually  do  not;  they  can  be  so  taught  as  to  provide 
it,  but  usually  are  not.  Until  the  other  subjects  have  departed  from  thdr 
tradition  and  natural  procedures,  and  have  come  to  be  handled  so  meth- 
odically as  to  furnish  this  training,  why  not  leave  undisturbed  and  un- 
hampered the  subjects  of  study  which  are  inherently  adapted  to  supply- 
ing it,  and  which  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  taught  at  all  without  supplying 
it?  How  frequendy  students  state  that  their  only  subject  to  require  daily" 
application  is  their  language!  If  it  is  agreed  that  we -want  our  students  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  work,  of  close  concentration  and  sustained  applica- 
tion, we  must  then  leave  in  the  curriculum  the  languages  which  alone 
have  provided  in  the  past,  and  which  still  almost  universally  provide, 
the  closest  approach  to  a wholesomdy  rigorous  discipline  that  the 
student  ever  meets. 

The  language  teacher  is  accused  of  encouraging  or  permitting  students 
to  elect  his  subject  for  reasons  that  will  not,  “bear  the  test  of  reasoned 
analysis.”  Of  certain  of  the  reasons  whidi  many  of  us  retail  to  our  stu- 
dents this  assertion  may  be  true.  But  it  is  more  true  of  the  reasons  given 
for  studying  almost  any  other  subject.  In  so  far  as  we  are  guilty  we  are 
sinningm  good  and  numerous  company ; we  are  playing  the  game  accord- 
ing to  rules  tacitly  agreed  upon.  If  students  fail  to  elect  a language  what 
will  be  the  alternative?  The  answer:  subjects  equally  or  a little  more 
“interesting,”  on  the  whole  easier  and  less  useful,  with  many  of  which 
the  student  is  as  familiar  already  as  he  will  ev»  need  or  demre  to  be, 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  which  he  will  learn  of  sufficiently,  if  he  has 
average  intelligence,  by  mdely  keeping  his  eyes  open  as  he  goes  along 
tiirough  life.  Teachers  of  other  subjects  tell  the  student  whatever  will  put 
him  in  their  classes,  with  little  regard  for  his  best  interests ; why  should 
not  teachers  of  languages  start  a crusade  entirely  their  own? 

Mr.  Spaulding  refers  to  the  all-or-nothing  attitude  of  language 
teachers.  This  seems  to  mean  that  we  want  nearly  perfect  work,  and  a 
number  of  years  of  it.  This  writer  believes  he  remembers  hearing  some- 
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where  a vague  reference  to  a reading  goal  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  study.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  elementary 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  of  foreign  peoples  and  to  the  advantages 
to  the  student’s  familiarity  vrith  his  own  native  language  that  accrue 
during  the  first  year.  (There  is  a proportionate  advance  in  these  things 
even  when  the  student  remains  in  the  language  course  less  than  a year.) 

' The  third  and  fourth  years  supply  a more  polished  reading  ability,  greater 
familiarity  with  the  literature  and  civilization  of  the  foreign  people  (the 
earlier  year^  should  arouse  in  these  matters  a curiosity  which  can  then 
be  only  partially  satisfied),  an  improved  pronunciation,  and,  for  those 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  reasonably  hard,  consistent  work,  fair  speak- 
ing and  writing  facility.  Thus  gains  are  made  which  are  almost  dir^tly 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  the  student  continues  his  study.' 

It  is  true  that  there  are  differences  of -opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
reaching  the  reading  goal  set  for  the  close  of  the  second  year,,  but  the 
majority  of  teachers  seem  to  agree  that  the  end  in  view  at  that  point  is 
ability  to  read.  One  difference  of  opinion  has  to  do  with  translation, 
another  with  the  worth  of,  and  necessity  for,  simplified  texts. 

The  suggestion  that  the  student  who  remains  in  language  work  only 
three  years  out  of  a possible  five  or  six  is  thought  by  his  teachers  to 
have  wasted  his  time  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts ; neither  is  the  view, 
that  we  expect  every  one  of  our  students  to  become  a language  specialist, 
and  that  we  proceed  accordingly.  Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  pro- 
grams of  most  of  us  for  the  average,  or  even  the  poor,  student,  and  they 
get  adequate  benefits  from  a year  (familiarity  with  the  structure  of 
Englirii)  or  two  (reading  knowledge)  of  a foreign  language. 

Are  our  classes  needlessly  format,  as  allied?  It  has  been  the  impres- 
sion of  this  writer  that  we  rather  sin  in  the  opposite  direction  of  in- 
formality, that  we  wander  afield  in  the  discussion  of  life  and  literature 
and  the  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  points  of  view,  to  the 
detriment,  at  times,  of  the  possibly  more  essential  linguistic  work  at 
hand.  Subjected  to  a jazzing-up  under  the  influences  of  the  generalists, 
we  have  tried  to  motivate  our  students.  N^ow  we  are  at  the  point  where  we 
- must  rid  ourselves  of  enough  motivation  and  infonnality  to  do  as  good 
work  as  lormerly.  Why  have  so  many  of  the  very  best  students  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  been  so  bored  or  annoyed  by  dasses  in  “interesting” 
or  “practical”  or  “popular”  subjects,  where  the  proper  effort  to  motivate 
them  was  being  made,  that  they  have  found  a grateful  refuge  in  language 
work? 

■ Do  we  fail  in  the  case  of  students  who  spend  unstinted  time  and 
effort  on  our  work?  Ask  them.  Many  of  them  continue  it  of  their  own 
volition  through  four  years  in  preparatory  school  and  four  more  years 
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in  college  without  a thought  of  pecimiary  return,  and  ei^ress  gratitude 
afterwards  to  their  various  teachers  for  having  provided  them  with  in- 
struction at  once  enjoyable  and  of  sound  value.  In  spite  of  seeing  far 
easier  ways  of  accumidating  credits,  they  remain  in  langu£^e  work  and 
seem  satisfied.  Are  thQr  only  fooled?  Are  they  fooling  us?  Most  people 
think  hot. 

Beginning  with  the  idea  that  what  students  learn  in  school  should  be 
of  some  use  to  them,  and  assuming  that  there  must  be  a great  deal  wrong 
with  any  existiiig  curriculum,  the  generalists  have  made  efforts  to  bring 
about  ctoges  before  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  subjects  they  seek 
to  displace  are  of  less  value  than  those  th^r  recommend.  After  a few 
years  these  same  generahsts  have  frequently  found  fault  with  the  pro- 
grams previously  laid  out  with  the  greatest  assurance  by  themselves. 
Comparatively  few  subjects  are  of  “practical”  use  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  certain  or  likely  to  incre^  the  money-making  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Recognizing  this  fact,  but  not  always  too  fra^y,  the  generalists 
conclude  to  have  students,  as  a part  of  their  preparation  for  citizenship, 
devote  more  time  than  heretofore  to  the  study  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions.  But  these  are  fields  in  which  even  specialists,  find 
more  and  more  to  puzzle  them  as  time  goes  on.  The  college  graduate  who 
has  majored  in  such  work  discusses  recent  social  and  political  trends  with 
little  more  understanding  than  the  farmer  trained  in  the  district  school. 
Much  the  same  situation  obtains  in  the  study  of  English  aUd  American 
literature  by  young  women  destined  by  their  nature  and  permitted  by 
their  considerable  leisure  to  do  a great  deal  of  reading.  Th^  will  do 
about  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  reading  without  the  literature  study 
as  with  it.  Perhaps,  then,  the  generalists  are  laying  increased  stress  on 
fields  of  which  little  is,  or  can  be,  known;  and  they  i^m  to  advocate 
supplying  students  with  a knowledge  of  everyday  matters  that  will 
eventually  be  had  by  everyone  whether  or  not  he  attends  school.  But 
language  work,  if  not  taken  in  the  schools,  in  most  cases  is  not  to  be  had 
at  all. 

If  their  program  must  resolve  itself  into  the  improvement  of  leisure 
(as  it  will  des[nte  a great  deal  of  loose  talk  about  practical  ends),  what 
fitter  subject  for  the  generalists’  purpose  than  a foreign  language?  Any 
who  acquire  either  a reading  or  a speaking  ability  enjoy  it  and  are  proud 
of  it.  A true  reading  or  speaking  ability  once  acquired  can  be  easily  reac- 
quired, and  after  years  of  neglect. 

Typical  of  the  generalists’  activities  is  the  readiness  with  which  they 
wotdd  require  a departure  from  the  established  and  customary  methods 
of  teaching  English  and  the  social  sciences,  so  distorting  those  subjects 
that  they  might  supply  educational  values  to  be  had  more  readily  in 
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language  courses  conducted  about  as  they  have  always  been.  Then  the 
language  work  must  in  its  turn  be  altered  so  as  to  accord  with  another 
:set  of  advanced  but  still  questionable  theories,  or  must  give  way  alto- 
gether to  a pleasurable  but  highly  speculative  new  course.  Although  the 
generalists  can  by  no  means  be  certain  that  their  changes  will  bring 
improvements,  they  seem  always  to  feel  free  to  interfere  with  teachers 
and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  experiments  the  educational  opportunities 
of  students. 

Mr.  Myron  E.  Duckies ' effectively  states  the  case  for  the  imponder- 
able values  in  foreign  languages,  which  are  ignored  in  the  utilitarian  pro- 
gimn  of  the  generalists:  “They  [certain  schools  of  education]  rule  out 
of  consideration  an3rthing  that  smacks  at  all  of  mysticism,  yet  we  are  well 
aware  that,  modestly,  four-fifths  of  what  enters  into  the  training  of  the 
distinguished  persons  whom  we  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  highly 
cultured  and  intellectual  classes  of  the  world,  has  little  practical  use,  as 
the  term  is  popularly  understood.” 

While  the  generalists  in  their  complacency  are  waiting  for  language 
teachers  to  arrange  a program  satisfactory  to  them,  one  that  will  make 
the  study  of  languages  “intelligibb>  md  profitable,  step  by  step,  even  to 
pupils  who  are  never  to  become  specialists  in  languages,”  the  American 
public  itself  may  begin  to  question  the  work  of  the  generalists,  and^to 
demand  more  conclusive  proof  than  any  yet  offered  of  the  desirability 
of  curtailing  the  work  in  languages  and  certain  other  studies  in  favor  of 
subjects  of  a supposedly  higher  and  more  noble  nature.  Or  some  onemiay 
question  the  reason  for  offering  practical  and  “profitable”  roiuses  in 
which  students  will  be  prepared  to  enter  fields  already  vastly  over- 
crowded. Or  the  public  may  hearken  to  the  voices  of  classroom  teachers 
of  all  subjects  who  have  thus  far  silently  endured  the  largely  futile 
experimentations  and  pronouncements  and  theorizings  of  the  generalists, 
but  are  now,  in  ever  increasing  nuinbers,  questioning  the  work  and 
recommendations  of  the  theorists. 

It  seems  that  the  <^e  of  Mr.  Spaulding  against  the  modem  languages, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  generalists  as  a whole,  is  based  upon  a largely 
mythical  or  imaginary  conception  of  what  work  in  languages  is,  or  was. 
Their  statements  actually  reflect  only  the  thing  that  our  work  is  by  them 
supposed  to  have  been.  Criticism  of  our  formality,  for  example,  is  in  line 
with  their  general  misconception  of  the  methods,  purposes,  and  attain? 
ments  of  language  teadhing.  This  writer  has  observ^  the  work  of  a great 
many  teadiers  working  imder  various  conditions,  but  has  never  come 
face-to-face  with  the  state  of  affairs  usually  taken  for  granted  the 
generalists.  Can  it  be  that  these  latter  formulated  their  views  and  made 
their  plans  many  years  ago  and  have  failed  to  look  about  since  that  time? 
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Or,  is  it  possible  that,  as  th^r  observe  us,  they  notice  only  those  practices 
wMch  are  in  accordance  with  their  preconceived  ideas  and  which  supply 
the  best  excuses  for  carrying  out  their  plans,  and  that  they  ignore  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  the  activity  of  the  teacher  of  languages? 

How  many  believe  that  the  generalists  should,  for  the  present,  con- 
fine their  activity  to  experimentation  of  a harmless  sort,  to  the  observa- 
tion of  what  has  been  and  can  be  learned  by  experience  as  opposed  to 
es^riment,  to  the  detection  of  their  own  errors,  to  ^neral  and  rigorous 
- self-improvement,  and  should  forego  their  much-used  privilege  of  advanc- 
ing programs  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools?  Until  they  know  with 
a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  what  it  is  that  they  want  to  do,  learn 
to  use  ordinary  good  sense  in  determining  in  advance  the  workability  of 
their  proposals,  and  reach  a sound  working  basis  without  the  need  for 
too  frequent  changes  in  their  methods  and  recommendations,  the  general- 
ists will  do  well  to  retrace  their  steps  and  cease  their  efforts  to  displace 
' a language  program  at  present  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  and 
beneficial  to  the  piq>iR 
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THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  STUDY 
IN  THE  GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

(From  The  Subject  Fields  in  General  Education,  A Report  of  the  National  Commisdon 
6n  Cooperative  Curriculum  Planning,  Edited  by  J.  J.  DeBoer,  pp.  97-99.  Copyright,  1941, 
by  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publidiers.1 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  cul- 
tures may  be  classified  in  various  ways,  the  four  major  areas  designated 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  in  its  report  on  The  Purposes  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy,  offer  a convenient  pattern  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  degree  to  which  these 
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objectives  will  be  sought,  and  the  methods  whereby  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, will  vary  according  to  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  individ- 
ual students.  For  some  the  program  embrace  only  a survey  of  the 
foreign-language  field  or  an  introduction  to  the  literature  and  customs  of 
foreign  nations,  whereas  for  othem  it  will  involve  the  systematic  and 
extensive  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 

If  one  considers  the  relation  of  modem  foreign-language  study  to  the  • 
first  of  these  areas  or  objectives,  “Education  for  Self-Realization,”  it  is 
evident  that  modern  foreign  languages  offer  reading  in  many  fields  of 
interest.  ThQr  aid  in  more  efficient  speaking  and  writing  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  They  are  at  least  as  conducive  as  any  other  academic  subject  to 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  in  art,  music,  and  literature.  They  ^ 
may  considerably  extend  the  range  of  one’s  personality  by  developing 
contacts,  both  intellectual  and  social,  with  members  of  other  racial 
groups.  To  students  who  have  lin^stic  and  literary  abilities,  foreign 
languages  and  literatures  offer  profitable  and  intelligent  use  of  leisure^ 
time.  The  activities  suggested  by  this  objective  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to.jas  the  activities  of  intell^tual  vision,  and  are  named  by  the 
Department'of  Secondary  School  Principals  as  a function  of  the  secondary 
school : “to  begin  and  gradually  to  increase  differentiated  education  on 
the  evidence  of  capacities^  attitudes,  and  interests  demonstrated  in  earlier 
years.  . . .”  In  this  respect  the  study  of  the  languages  and  cultures  of 
foreign  nations  resembles  much  of  the  work  in  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  for  it  is  work  that  tends  to  broaden  the  learner’s  horizon  nnd  to 
satisfy  the  endless  questionings  of  intellectually  alert  young  people  about 
their  world.  In  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  student’s  reading 
interests,  and  in  incleasing  his  comprehension  of  reading  matter  contmn- 
ing  references  to  foreign  countries,  characters,  places,  events,  bocks,  and 
of  foreign  expressions  appearing  in  current  literature,  work  in  this  field 
contributes  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  disturbing  problems  of  the  \ 
modem  secondeiry  school.  , 

It  is  clear  that  a higher  degree  of  self-realization  will  usually  lead  to 
more  numerous  and  more  effective  human  relationships.  Thus  modem 
foreign  languages  attain  the  second  objective  adopted  by  the  Educational  ' 
Policies  Commission,  namefyj  “Education  for  Human  Relation^ps.” 
The  acqumntance  with  foreign  peoples  through  the  knowledge  of  foreign,, 
languages  and  cultures  will  greatly  help  in  attaining  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rich  and  varied  social  life.  The  understanding  of  human  motivation; 
recogmtion  of  the.effects  of  cultural  standards  and  the  social  and  physical 
environment  upon  behavior  and  attitudes ; recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  various  nationality  groups  to  our  national  life ; first-hand 
acquaintance  with  repres,entatives  of  these  groups,  and  attitude  of  appre- . 
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ciation  and  good  will  toward  them ; as  well  as  the  reading  of  the  litera- 
ture, in  the  original  or  in  translation,  of  other  nations,  all  illustrate  direct 
avenues  to  the  improvement  of  human  relations. 

The  third  area,  “Education  for  Economic  Efficiency,”  calls  for  the 
services  of  the  teacher  of  modem  foreign  languages  in  such  linguistic 
pr^aration  as  may  be  needed  for  the  various  vocations,  and  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  national  cultures,  the  study  of  which  is  quite  as  important 
as  that  of  the  language  involved.  The  number  of  positions  requiring  the 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  is  steadily  increasing  as 
international  relations  occupy  an  ever-growing  place  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  Not  only  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services, 
the  international  nevre  service,  and  the  more  specialized  requirements  of 
the  scholar  and  the  scientist,  but  in  munerous  commercial  occupations 
involving  foreign  trade  today,  particularly  in  trade  with  South  American 
countries,  is  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  indispen- 
sable. It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  positions  require  real  proficiency,  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  culture  and  institutions,  a considerable  amount  of  more  or 
less  specialized  information— in  short,  a preparation  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  short-cut  methods.  An  early  start  and  sustained  study,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  linguistic  training,  are  highly  desirable. 

Even  in  the  fourth  area  designated  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission, “Education  for  Civic  Responsibility,”  the  teacher  of  the  foreign 
languages  may  make  a contribution  of  the  -first  importance.  For  a com- 
parative study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  systems  of  other 
countries— contributing  as  it  does  to  the  better  imderstanding  of  Ameri- 
can democraqr  and  the  civic  responsibilities  of  an  American  citizen— is 
not  merely  a problem  of  the  social  studies.  Such  study  requires  not  only 
an  understanding  of  the  political  and  sociological  data,  but  a sharing  in 
the  mood  and  the  nation^  character  traits  to  a sufficient  extent  to  sense 
the  emotional  and  cultural  qualities  responsible  for  the  varying  political 
and  economic  patterns.  The  responsibilities  of  dtizenship  involved  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  with  respect  to  American  foreign  poliqr  and 
our  aspirations  for  a peaceful  world  order  are  taught  as  much  in  vicarious 
experiences  through  the  reading  of  foreign  literature  in  the  original,  or  in 
translations,  a4  in  the  purely  intellectual  study  of  international  relations. 
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PROVIDING  POR  JNDIVIDtJAL  DIFFERENCES 
VIA  UNIT  ORGANIZATION 

Raymond  P.  Maronpot 

B.  M.  C,  Durjee  High  School,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
[From  H,  XICVIH,  2,  May  1945,  187-189.] 


In  a democracy  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  chance  to  obtain 
a well-rounded  education.  But  real  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
has  been  slow  in  coming.  In  a large  number  of  high  schools  it  has  not 
yet  arrived,  although  considerable  progress  is  evident.  In  these  schools 
the  traditional  curricula  have  not  been  sufficiently  modified,  adapted  or 
differentiated  to  provide  adequately  for  individual  differences. 

The  principle  of  educational  equality  implies  that  every  pi5>il  should 
be  given  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for  the  development  of  his 
individual  potentialities.  There  is  no  implication  that  all  should  be  treated 
alike.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  presumption  that  identical  treatment 
should  be  accorded  to  all  is  indeed  a flagrant  denial  of  the  principle  of 
equality.  This  equality  of  educational  opportunity  which  democracy  de- 
mands is  not  to  be  confused  with  identity  of  opportunity.  An  educational 
e:q>erience  that  will  muture  one  mind  will  be  indigestible  to  another. 
Our  ideal  is  that  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  In  practice,  however,  the  ideal  is  by  no  means  achieved. 

The  traditional  practice  of  fitting  boys  and  girls  of  varied  interests,  - 
backgrounds,  abilities,^  needs,  and  aims  into  a single  lock-step  type  of  ‘ 
foreign  language  coiuse,  with  uniform  assignments,  textbooks,  and  stand- 
ards for  all  has  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  In  actual  practice  this  un- 
democratic policy  of  mass  instruction  has  resulted  in  serious  maladjust- , 
ments,  high  rates  of  mortality,  mediocre  achievement,  and  the  continuous  ' 
need  of  justifying  modem  foreign  language  instruction.  Stated  in  more^' 
challenging  language:  ^‘Secondary  education  is  faced  with  the  gigantic 
problem  of  providing  for  all  who  enter  and  persist  in  the  school,  and 
failure  to  provide  offerings  suited  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  do  not 
respond  to  traditional  subject-matter  means  a large  educational  waste 
and  futility,  mere  attendance  under  a kind  of  duress,  or  a wholesale 
ejection  into  the  streets  and  alleys.” 

The  reorganization  of  our  modem  foreign  language  courses  according 
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to  the  Unit  Method  proposed  by  Dr.  Billett  ^ will  greatly  alleviate  this 
condition.  The  Unit  Method,  according  to  Billett,  is  ''a  systematic  way 
of  taking  into  consideration  and  applying  with  due  emphasis  every  funda- 
mental' principle  which  should  function  in  every  good  teaching-learning 
cycle.”  It  is  a general  method  of  teaching  at  the  secondary-school  level 
characterized  by  two  distinct  but  complementary  phases : the  and  the 
unit  assignment.  The  significant  feature  of  this  concept  of  unit  organized 
tion  lies  in  the  effective  provision  it  makes  for  individual  differences. 

The  unit  (or  learning  unit),  according  to  Billett,  “is  best  regarded  as 
a concept,  attitude,  appreciation,  knowledge,  or  skill  to  be  acquired  by 
the  piq>il,  which,  if  acquired,  presumably  will  modify  his  thinking  or  his 
other  behavior  in  a desirable  way.”  It  .is  the  teacher’s  immediate  goal, 
carefully  selected  and  explicitly,  stated  in  terms  of  the  contemplated 
growth  of  the  learner.  The  specific  goal  or  unit  of  learning  for  oiur  pur- 
pose is  the  progressive  development  of  the  ability  to  read  Spanish  prose 
with  understanding^  profit^  and  pleasure.  It  is  always  desirable  to  give  a 
'more  general  statement  of  the  unit,  something  like  this:  ‘The  primary 
objective  of  modem  foreign  language  teaching  in  our  secondary  schook 
is  the  ability  to  read  the  language.  Specifically,  the  aim  is  the  progressive 
develq>ment  of  the  ability  to  read  Spanish  prose  with  tmderstanding, 
profit,  and  pleasure.  The  development  of  this  skill  is  to  be  achieved  by 
the  abundant  reading  of  Spanish  prose  that  is  interesting,  mature  in 
thought,  and  scientifically  graded.  The  ability  to  recognize  -a  basic  vo- 
cabulary, fundaniental  to  all  general  reading  in  Spanish,  should  accrue 
from  these  reading  experiences.”  . 

Every  unit  should  then  be  delimited  or  broken  up  into  smaller  units 
of  educative  growth  which  collectively  constitute  the  real  unit.  In  other 
words,  the  delimitation  of  the  unit  is  a statement  of  the  lesser  learning- 
products  which  comprise  the  unit  proper,  and  toward  which  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  specifically  directed.  Fin^^y,  the  teacher  should  make  a list 
of  probable  concomitant,  indirect,  or  residual  learnings.  These  three 
phases  of  the  unit  of  learning,  namely,  the  general  statement  of  the  unit, 
the  delimitation  of  the  unit,  and  the  list  of  probable  concomitant  out- 
comes, are  solely  for  the  teacher’s  use. 

The  unit  assignment  (or  experiential  unit)  is  a sequence,  of.  worth- 
while experiences  and  activities  designed  to  promote  most  effectively  the 
educative  growth  of  the  pupil.  Whereas  the  learning  unit  is  internal  with 
respect  to  the  pupil,  the  experiential  imit  is  some^ng  external  with 
which  he  is  to  interact.  It  is  a tentative,  preliminary,  but  S3mtematic  plan 
of  teacher-learner  experiences  and  activities  likely  to  promote  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  goal  which  is  the  unit.  It  may  also  be  described  as  a well- 
planned  series  of  problem-solving  situations,  through  interaction  with 
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which  it  is  hoped  the  learner  will  achieve!  some  measure  of  educative 
growth.  The  imit  assignment  is  an  extremely  vital  phase  of  unit  uiganha- 
tion  because  Billett  states  that  “no  provision  now  being  made  iii  the 
secondary  school  for  individual  differences  offers  greater  promise  <han 
the  unit  assignment.” 

The  unk  assignment  comprises  two  complementary  (organically  de- 
veloped) sequences:  a sequence  of  suggested  core-experiences  and  a 
sequence  of  optional  related  activities,  both  of  which  ^ould  be  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  adequately  for  individual  differences. 

The  suggested  core-experiences  consitute  situations,  problems,  or 
activities  to  most  of  which  all  the  pupils,  according  to  their  varied  abili- 
ties, aims,  needs,  or  interests,  will  be  expected  to  react  in  some  way  or  ^ ■ 
other ; that  is  to  say,  these  may  be  considered  “a  common  core  of  educa- 
tive growth  for  all  pupils.”  Provision  for  individual  differences  amnng 
pupils  in  connection  with  this  common  core  implies  that  each  pupil  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  these  learning  product/*  commensurate 
with  his  potentialities.  * ^ 

The  core-ejq>eriences  of  the  p^chologically-organized  :iiodem  foreign 
language  course  should  consist  of  scientifically  graded  readings.  There 
are  ^ple  graded  reading  texts  in  Spanish  of  every  literary  type  a»d 
' dealing  with  subjects  of  interest  to  secoLidary-school  adolescents.  There 
should  be  in.  every  Spanish  cla^  at  least  one  copy  of  each  of  these  texts  , ? 

in  order  to  provide  for  individual  differences  in  reading  interests.  In  this 
way  pupils  arc  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  wider  reading  interests 
• and  to  follow  their  own  preferences '^efly  rather  than  a rigid  prescril^ 

program.  It  has  been  found  that  such  a reading  program  not  only  arouses  .. 
a more  lively  interest  in  reading,  biit  also  often  results  in  a grater  in- 
crease in  reading  ability.  Dr.  Billett  edioes  the  same  observation  when 
he  states  that  “to  have  such  a classroom  library  is  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  in  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  ways.” 

The  optional  rekted  activities  comprise  all  kinds  of  activities,  such  " 
as  projects,  problems,  and  contracts  planned  to  enrich,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically,  the  individual  pupil’s  growth,  which  all  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  achieve  in  some  measure  from  the  suggested  core-e:qperienceSi. 

These  “stq)plementary  lateral  excursions  into  learning”  make  provision  ~ 
for  individual  differences  by  being  correlated  with  the  pupil’s  other  sc^l 
subj^ts,  with  his  extra-curricular  activities,  and  with  his  out-of-school 
avocational  interests.  In  the  preparation  of  these  optional  related  activi- 
ties there  should  be  some  tin  t are  specifically  designed  to  profiiote  the 
development  of.  the  concomitant  outcomes,  such  as  meanings,  insights, 
and  resultant  ideals,  attitudes,  and  appreciations.  Every  modern  foreign  - 
language  course  in  the  high  school,  organised  according  to  the  Unit 
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Method,  has  great  possibilities  for  the  development  of  activities  in  which 
individual  pupils  may  find  intrinsic  avocational  pursuits. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

NOTES 

1.  Billett,  Roy  0.,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School  Teaching— With  Em- 
phasis on  the  Unit  Method,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

I.  L.  Kandel 
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[From  H,  XXYIH,  3,  Aug.  194S,  323-329.] 


I 

One  of  the  educational  achievements  of  the  war  period  has  been  to 
confirm  the  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  place  of 
foreign  languages  in  a program  of  education.  Public  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  subject,  even  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
statements  about  new  methods  of  instruction  have  been  exaggerated  but, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  by  no  one  directly  connected  with  the  ex- 
periment. It  wotdd  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  advocates  of  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  were  now  to  sit  back  in  the  complacent  belief  that  a 
lasting  victory,  has  been  won.  They  cannot  relax  their  vi^lance,  for  the 
opposition  to  &e  study  of  foreign  languages  as  part  of  ' a sound  liberal 
education  has  not  disappeared.  That  opposition  is  greatest  among  those 
who  are  planning  the  reform  of  secondaiy  education  and  comes  para- 
doxically at  a time  when  those  concerned  with  education  at  the  college 
and  university  level  have  bent  their  efforts  to  the  preservation  of  the 
humanities,  in  which  the  study  of  foreign  languages  will  have  an  assured  > 
^ place. 

The  methods  of  attack  are  curious  and  among  them  the  most  curious 
is  that  which  looks  for  political  motives  in  the  minds  of  those^  who 
advocate  a liberal  education  rooted  in  the  academic  subjects.  In  The 
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Educational  Forum  (March,  1945)  Mr.  A.  Gordon  Melvin  attacks 
Hutchins,  Stringfellow  Barr,  and  Mark  Van  Doren.  “To  me,”  he  writes, 
“these  men  stand  for  a reaction.  Furthermore,  this  kind  of  reaction 
could  be  an  easy  ally  of  Fascism.  These  men  are  unwittingly  “collaborat- 
ing with  destructive  forces.”  Having  demolished  the  front  line  of  these 
enemies  of  democracy  and  progress,  Mr.  Melvin  rushes  forward  confi- 
dently to  attack  all  the  advocates  of  what  he  calls  “the  backward  look” 
for  which  “Lot’s  wife  became  a pillar  of  salt.  So  too  will  all  those  who 
in  the  spirit  of  reaction  sponsor  the  old  Xiberal  Education.’  Educational 
reaction  may  not  be  a d^berate  ally  of  Fascism  but  it  lays  itself  open 
to  sucdi  an  alliance.”  Educational  reaction  means  for  Mr.  Melvin  “the 
old  predetermined  Mathematics-Classical  Literature-Fordgn  Language- 
curriculum”  which  “uses  force  to  make  learners  learn  in  the  n^mie  of 
authority.”  Its  advocates  “must  believe  in  discipline  by  the  use  of  force” 
which  results  in  “conformity  on  the  part  of  students,  assent,  affirmation, 
agreement,”  but  never  in  training  free  men.. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  sudi  kind  of  nonsense  should  appear  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Melvin  do^  not  stand  alone  in  making  attacks  of  this  type. 
When  the  same  kind  of  criticism  was  made  a few  years  ago  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  same  school  of  thought,  I took  occasion  to  point  out  in 
an  artide,  “Educators  See  Ghosts,’’  in  School  and  Society^  that  the  most 
progressive  democracies— the  Scandinavian  countries.  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia— have  somehow  managed  to  be  progressive  and  democratic 
despite  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  “old  Liberal  Education,”  which  in- 
dudes the  study  of  two,  three,  or  four  foreign  languages^— ancient  and 
modem— in  the  secondary-school  program.  The  Fascist  sdiools  of  Ital^ 
under  the  influence  of  Gentile  and  others  were  using  activity  methods  of 
instruction.  The  situation  becomes  “curiouser  and  cunouser”  when  one 
recalls  that  inMein  Kampf  Hitler,  who,  among  other  things,  became  the 
educational  authority  of  Nazi  Germany,  attacked  pre-Nazi  education 
not  only  for  its  emphasis  on  intellectualism  but  also  for  its  emphasis  on 
the  hiunanities.  In  an  article  on  “Geschichte  der  Erziehung  and  Schule” 
which  appeared  in  the  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Erziehung^  the 
editor,  Theodor  Wilhelm,  not  only  himself  attad^  the  humanistic  tradi- 
tion as  incompatible  with  Naziism  but  cites  the  leading  Nazi  educational 
authorities  in  support  of  his  attack. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  leaders  in  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  fre^m  had  received  that  reactionary,  authoritarian  type 
of  education  which,  according  to  the  premise  underlying  the  present  at- 
tack, should  have  disposed  them  to  conformity,  assent,  affirmation,  and 
agreement.  Most  of  ffie  signatories  of  the  Dedaration  of  Independence 
seem  to  have  defied  the  canons  of  modehiistic  education.  So,  too,  many 
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of  the  leaders  in  the  social  progress  of  England,  and  probably  a majority 
of  those  meeting  at  San  Francisco  to  make  the  world  free,  have  been 
and  are  the  victims  of  that  authoritarian,  disciplinary  education  which 
is  so  much  decried.  Those  who  seek  to  find  a one-to-one  relationship 
between  the  education  that  an  individual  has  had  and  his  lat^  socio- 
political views  (exc^t,  of  course,  under  a totalitarian  r^jme)  have  a 
hard  time  to  prove  their  case.  Arid  this  applies  equally  to  those  who 
charge  that  Progressive  education  di^xises  piqiils  to  Communism. 

This  type  of  attack  is  based  on  the  same  kind  of  mirage  as  that  which 
seeks  to  characterize  the  “old  Liberal  Education”  as  static  and  .the  at- 
tackers’ own  patent  recipes  as  dynamic.  It  was  the  corrosive  action  of 
those  who  advocated  an  education  without  content  as  dynamic  and  pro- 
' gressive  that,  combining  with  other  causes,  helped  to  produce  a situa- 
tion in-which  the  country  found  itself  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war  with 
an  inadequate  siqpply  of  persoimd  competent  in  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  foreign  languages.  The  soothsayers  who  had  decried  the  value  of 
these  disciplines  had  guessed  wrong. 


n 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  attack  whidi  is  more  serious  and 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  This  attack  on  liberal  education  and  academic 
studies  comes  from  educators  whose  sincerity  for  the  reform  of  secondary 
education  cannot  be  doubted.  Impressed  vrith  the  facts  that  secondary 
education  is  destined  in  the  very  near  future  to  'becc'^e  imivers^  for 
all  boys  and  girls  up  to  eighteen  and  that  the  increased  enrollments 
have  already  brou^t  and  will  continue  to  bring  into  the  high  schools 
piqiiis  with  a far  wider  range  of  differences  in  social  and  cultural  back- 
gprounds,  intelligence,  and  interests,  the  recent  advocates  of  reform'^ivo- 
pose  a curriculum  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all-  as  workers  and  as 
citizens.  The  major  blocs  of  the  curriculum  are  to  consist  of  training  in 
work  experience,  leading  to  vocational  preparation,  and  social  studies. 
Other  subjects,  mainly  academic,  will  be  made  available  when  and  if 
pupils  need  them  and  even  then  more  or  less  incidentally,  or  “in  unac- 
customed settings.” 

No  one  would  deny  either  the  importance  or  the  inevitability  of  mc- 
pndary  education  for  all.  Those,  however j who  are  concerned  with  the 
. future  of  academic  studies'and  the  humanities  in  general  have  not  given 
the  attention  that  should  be  given  to  the  two  reports  which  outline  the 
wave  of  the  educational  future — What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  teach 
(1940),  prepared  by  a Special  Committee  for  the  American  Youth  Com- 
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mission,  and  Education  for  All  American  Youth  (1944),  issued  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  N^ational  Education  Association. 
The  first  of  these  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  academic  curriculum — 
English,  history,  languages,  mathematics,  and  sciences — ^has  been  at- 
tended by  too  many  failures.  This,  of  course,  is  not  news.  T.  H.  Briggs, 
a member  of  the  Committee,  had  already  drawn  attention  in  The  Great 
Iwoestmera  (1930)  to  the  high  percentage  of  failures  in  these  subjects, 
and  his  statements  were  further  corroborated  by  J.  L.  Tildsley  in  The 
Mountir^  Waste  of  the  American  Secondary  School  (1936).  Some  of 
the  failures  were  undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
piqiils.  What  the  High  School  Ought  to  Teach  refers  to  the  large  number 
of  piqiils  in  high  schools  with  only  fourth*  and  fifth-grade  reading  ability ; 
to  this  may  be  added  a report  on  incompetence  in  simple  arithmetic 
among  New  York  City  high-school  pupils  which  appeared  in  The  New 
I York  Times  on  April  17, 194S.  The  only  conclusion  drawn  from  the  iif- 

r ability  of  pupils  to  read  was  that  the  prevalent  hi^-school  curriculum 

'{  was  unsuited  to  them;  no  effort  was  made  to  di^over  how  or  why 

pupils  with  such  a handicap  reached  the  high  school. 

One  cause  of  the  failures  was  not  referred  to  at  all — ^the  employment 
of  too  many  teachers  who  are  required  to  teach  subjects  which  they 
themselves  had  never  stu(fied.  Since  1914  when  a report  on  the  high- 
school  teadiers  of  Kansas  appeared,  to  the  more  recent  report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  on  the  teaching  of  history,  evidence  of 
' this  situation  has  been  available  but  ignored.  In  a system  in  which  edu- 

cational values  have  been  surrendered  in  favor  of  quantitative  measures 
I of  the  equality  of  all  subjects  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time,  sub- 
t jects  became  the  interchangeable  parts  of  the  curriculum ; with  the  rapid 
J expansion  of  subjects  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  the 
f status  of  teachers' also  followed  suit. 

I In  an  effort  to  find  a way  out  of  the  curriculum  chaos  which  has  de- 

I veloped,  the  report  on  What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach  starts  with 
I the  premise  that  “the  program  which  may  possibly  have  been  appropriate 
when  the  pupils  were  few  and  selected  does  not  fit  at  all  the  needs  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  now  in  secondary  schools.”  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  to  claim  that  the  old  program  does  not  fit  all  the  needs 
of  the  great  majority  and  to  propose  that  the  major  emphasis  be  placed 
on  work  experience  and  social  studies  is  to  adopt  a defeatist  position  and 
; to  surrender  all  hopes  that  through  improved  preparation  of  teachers  and 
r mofe  competent  instruction  a far  larger  number  of  pupils  might  profit 
f from  % study  of  academic  subjectSi  For  it  is  admit  ted  in  the  report  that 

I “if  devices  can  be  found  for  appealing  to  pupils  in  such  a way  as  to  stimu- 

late them  to  maximum  endeavor^  they  very  frequently  show  capacity  that 
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was  covered  up  by  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  proper  motivation.”  It  is 
not  clear  what  the  Committee  meant  by  “devices,”  but  if  by  the  term  it 
was  implied  that  more  competent  teachers  are  needed  in  our  high  schools 
than  ever  before,  one  cannot  fail  to  agree  with  the  suggestion. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Committee  had  devoted  more  atten- 
tion to  this  issue  instead  of  proceeding  to  its  “Criticism  of  Conventional 
Subjects” ; English,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  history,  and  natural 
sciences  are  all  alleged  to  be  sick  and  to  stand  in  need  either  of  elimina- 
tion or  of  sterilization.  The  responsibility  for  failures  is  thus  placed  upon 
subjects  qua  subjects  rather  than  on  incompetent  instruction  and  faulty 
distribution  of  pupils.  There  is  also  the  further  assumption  that  new 
subjects  will  be  better  taught  than  the  old.  Here  only  the  strictures  on 
foreign  languages  can  be  given: 

Instruction  in  foreign  languages  is  another  topic  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
secure  agreement  between  specialists  in  these  languages  and  advocates  of  general 
education.  Teachers  of  foreign  languages  make  many  claims  for  their  subjects. 
They  say  that  no  young  person  ever  has  any  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  language 
until  he  has  studied  some  language  other  than  his  vernacular.  Pupils  need  to 
understand  the  languages  of  other  nations,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  gain  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  strange  cultures.  If  these  statements  and  other  claims  of  language 
teachers  are  accepted,  and  foreign  languages  continue  to  consume  the  time  that 
has  been  traditionally  given  to  them  in  the  past,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  build 
up  a program  of  general  education  to  indude  the  new  courses  that  have  been 
recommended  as  desirable.  ~ / j ~- 

Here  again,  certain  recent  experiments  ceem  to  show  the  way  out  of  the  situa- 
tion. Why  not  serve  directly,  through  a course  in  ggi^eral  language,  the  chief  needs 
that  are  presented  by  advocates  of  foreign  languages,  wiihbut  aitem^  to  secure 
that  slender  and  doubtful  degree  of  mastery  that  is  the  only  outcome  for  most 
pupils  of  the  present  courses  in  these  languages?  ^ 

Teachers  of  foreign  languages  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  net  presented  the  only  targets  at  which  the  Commit- 
tee has  fired  its  blast.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  curriculum 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  make  the  general  populace  “intelli- 
gent about  the  issues  that  confront  communities  and  the  nation.”  The 
Committee  published  its  report  in  1940,  before  the  “functional”  need  of  ‘ 
the  subjects  so  severely  criticized  was  put  to  the  pragmatic  test.  The  re- 
port of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  on  Mucation  for  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  appeared  in  1944  and  information  about  the  shortages  of 
competent  personnel  in  mathematics,  sciences,  and  foreign  languages 
was  available  while  the  report  was  being  prepared.  The  report  is  virtually 
an  expansion  to  421  pages  of  the  general  thesis  of  the  thirty-six-page 
report  on  What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach.  Despite  thei^rma- 
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tion  already  available  and  a gathering  movement  to  ensure  the  survival 
ol'  the  humanities  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  statement  is  made 
in  the  opening  chapter  on  “The  History  That  Should  Not  Happen”  that 
the  familiar  pre-war  pattern  of  education  “was  shattered  beyond  repair ; . 
and  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  the  end  of  an  epoch  to  which  there 
could  be  no  return,  in  education  or  in  any  other  aspect  of  life.” 

The  pre-war  pattern  having  disappeared,  the  vacuum  is  to  be  filled 
with  instruction  to  prepare  for  occupations,  for  civic  competence,  and 
for  personal  development.  Two  courses — one  for  a rural  and  the  other 
for  an  urban  high  school  and  community  institute  or  two-year  con- 
tinuation beyond  the  high  school — ^are  offered  as  illustrations.  The  con- 
ventional subjects — science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  English,  or  for-  ' 
eign  language  preparatory  to  advanced  study  in  college  or  university,  as 
well  as  education  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial,  and  home- 
making occupations — are  included  in  the  bloc  devoted  to  preparation  for 
occupations  in  both  rural  and  urban  high  schools.  They  will  appear  in 
“unaccustomed  settings”  and  as  the  need  for  them  arises  with  oppor- 
tunities  for  further  study  in  the  time  (about  one  hundred  fifty  minutes 
out  of  a twelve-hundred-minute  week  program)  to  be  devoted  to  indi- 
vidual interests.  “A  student  may  have  a keen  desire  to  study  chemistry, 
literature,  or  a foreign  language,  quite  apart  from  the  needs  in  his  pro- . 
spective  vocation.  If  so,  he  is  free  to  pursue  this  interest  in  his  elective  ‘ 
period,”  or  in  summer  courses  which  high  schools  will  offer. 

Lest  it  be  assumed  that  inadequate  attention  is  devoted  to  foreign 
languages,  it  must  be  pointed  out  ^at  provision  is  made  for  their  study 
in  the  rural  community  institute  or  junior  college  through  “corre- 
spondence courses  from  the  extension  divisions  of  universities  and 
colleges.”  ^ 

In  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  the  school  is  making  effective  use  of- methods 
developed  during  the  war,  employing  correspondence  courses  accompanied  by 
phonograph  recordings.  Indeed,  this  method  makes  possible  a wider  choice  of 
languages  than  was  found  in  even  the  largest  high  schools,  when  dass  instruction 
was  the  only  method  used.  This  year,  one  teacher  of  languages  is  able  to  supervise 
students  who  are  studying  Russian,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Latin. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  languages 
studied,  but  one  caimot  but  admire  the  ability  of  the  one  teacher  to  super- 
vise this  modest  list.  Techniques  have  a wonderful  way  of  captivating 
the  imagination! 

There  is  thus  presented  in  the  two  reports  a challenge  which  has  up 
to  the  present  been  ignored  by  those  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  survival  and  preservation  of  the  humanities  and  liberal  educa- 
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tion  at  the  college  level.  The  gap  which  has  been  developing  between  the 
high  school  and  college  is  likely  to  grow  wider,  if  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  are  put  into  practice.  The  fruits  of  “incidental  instruction” 
and  “instruction  in  unaccustomed  settings”  are  known;  a further  ex- 
tension of  this  principle  of  vagueness  may  in  time  lead  to  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  academic  studies  from  the  high-school  cumcidum. 
When  that  happens  the  colleges  will  have  to  introduce  preparatory 
courses  in  all  subjects.  Perhaps  that  day  is  i»t  so  remote  even  now. 
The  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  President  Isaiah  Bowman,  in  considering  the  future  of  the  under- 
graduate college  of  the  University,  has  recommended  that  entering  stu- 
dents be  required  to  come  to  the  University  a month  before  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year.  That  month  is  to  be  devoted  to  repairing  such 
deficiencies  as  may  be  discovered  by  placement  tests  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  failures  in  the  freshman  year,  diiefliy  in  Engli^  and 
mathematics  but  also  in  other  subjects — ^none  of  which  have  presumably 
been  taught  incidentally  and  in  unaccustomed  settings. 

There  is  available  a vast  amount  of  literature  on  individual  differences 
in  ability  and  aptitudes.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  implies 
the  provision  of  a course  of  education  by  which  a pupil  can  best  profit. 
A certain  amount  of  “common  learnings,”  reconunended  by  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  G)nunission,  may  be  desirable,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deprive  pupils  who  have  a keen  desire  and  the  requisite  ability  to  pursue 
academic  studies  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  intensively  and  not  in  a 
brief  elective  period.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that  the  Educational 
Policies  G)mmission,  which  has  assumed  a leading  position  in  the  cam- 
paign for  education  for  peace  and  international  understanding^  should 
iiave  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  for  this  end  of  the  place  of  for- 
eign language  as  the  basis  for  international  understanding  and  co- 
operation. 

From  both  the  educational  and  the  international  point  of  view  the 
Presidmit  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  A Review  jor  1944  presents 
the  case  for  the  study  of  languages  in  unequivocal  terms.  In  a section 
of  the  Review  entitled  “Opening  Our  Own  Windows”  Ra3miond  B.  Fos- 
dick  writes: 

We  need,  of  course,  to  make  sure  that  our  own  doors  and  windows  here  at  home 
are  open.  For  while  the  war  did  not  seal  us  off  as  completely  as  France  and  Poland 
and  Norway  were  sealed  off,  it  nevertheless  found  us  unprepared  in  terms  of 
language  and  knowledge  and  understanding  to  live  intelligent^  with  our  neighbors 
in  the  closely  knit  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  has  been  a ^rochhdhm 
about  America  and  her  attitude  toward  other  nations  which  only  now  is  bej^nning 
to  break  down. 

. The  matter  of  language  is  a case  in  point. 
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Scientists  are  already  beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the  selection 
and  education  of  high-school  pupils  who  show  promise  of  leadership  in 
science  and  technology.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  humanities  as  essential  for  the  enrichment  of  American  culture 
have  an  equal  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  pupils  who  show  ability  in 
the  fidd  of  the  humanities,  in  which  the  study  of  languages  an  im- 
portant place,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  such 
study  in  the  secondary  school.  For,  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  The 
New  York  Times,  April  20, 194S : 

A nation’s  progress  and  our  future  security  rest  on  a double  foundation:  intelli- 
gent, vocationally-trained  citizenry  and  wise  leadership  that  has  both  a scientific 
and  cultural  background. 


NOTES 

1.  May  13,  1939. 

2.  VoLx(1941),  18  ff. 

3.  What  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach,  p.  29. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  THE  HARVARD  REPORT 

' : ' ■■ ■ 

Theodore  Hijebener 

Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
[From  HP,  XXVII,  10,  Dec.  1945,  25-27.1 


Coming  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of  a crucial  period,  the  Harvard 
Report  is  being  read  and  studied  with  a keenness  of  interest  which  few 
educational  documents  in  recent  years  have  enjoyed.  Its  gracious  and 
polished  style  makes  it  pleasant  reading.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  a literary 
essay  than  a report,  in  die  accepted  sense,  on  a technical  subject. 

The  first  two  chapters  present  an  interesting  and  clear-sighted 
- analysis  of  the  expansion  of  the  high  school  and  college  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  offer  penetrating  comments  on  several  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  huge  educational  structure.  They  deplore  the  “divisive” 
forces  inherent  in  the  multiplicity  of  courses  in  the  modern  high  school 
whose  curriculuna  has  been  “widened  to  include  a thousand  watered- 
down  versions”  of  academic  subjects.  They  feel  that  despite  all  recent. 
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adaptations  and  adjustments  very  little  has  been  done  to  provide  a 
suitable  education  for  the  slow  pupil. 

The  ideals  they  set  up  for  the  school  are  noble  ones ; they  are  feasible ; 
they  are  acceptable.  No  one  can  object  to  the  statement  that  education 
at  good  nuinl*  “the  won  who  possesses  on  innet  integfotion, 
poise  and  firmness/*  the  man  who  is  ‘^universal  in  his  motives  and  sympa- 
thies.** The  student  is  to  be  taught  **to  think  effectively,  to  communicate 
thought,  to  make  relevant  judgments,  to  discriminate  among  values.** 
They  conclude  **that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  an  indi- 
vidual to  become  an  expert  both  in  some  particular  vocation  or  art  and 
in  the  general  art  of  the  free  man,  and  the  citizen.** 

And  what  do  the  Harvard  savants  suggest  for  the  attainment  of  their 

ideal? 

Mirabile  dictu,  "o  core  of  common  studies  strengthened  by  more 
advanced  work/*  the  said  core  to  consist  of  three  units  of  English,  three 
of  science  and  mathematics  and  two  of  social  studies. 

The  language  teacher  who  has  read  with  hearty  approval  the  fine 
statements  about  humanistic  values  expects  the  Committee  to  recom- 
mend a rich  cultural  program.  What  is  his  dismay  to  find  that  foreign 
languages  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  core,  but  are  considered  merely 
an  adjimct  to  English.  The  “prime  function”  of  language  teaching  *Hs  not 
to  give  a practical  command  of  the  new  language;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  illuminate  English  I** 

Equally  appalling  are  some  other  startling  statements:  The  aim  of 
foreign  language  teaching  not  to  give  a practical  command  of  the  new 
language/*  but  to  improve  onds  English.  ‘‘There  is  no  better  practice  in 
reading  or  in  writing  English  than  translation”  Those  who  have  need  of 
a foreign  language  for  research  can  get  it  in  intensive  summer  courses 
(still  to  be  organized).  German  and  Spanish  are  “largely”  tool  subjects, 
German  being  unique  for  sciences,  Spanish  for  South  American  trade. 
French  and  Latin  are  desirable  because  they  “illuminate”  English  syntax, 
for  which  reason  they  should  be  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  teaching  language  is  to  get  the  student  to  appre- 
ciate the  meaningness  of  foreign  words  and  idioms  in  their  relationship 
to  English  (a  “Copernican  step”).  Only  a ‘‘comparatively  few/*  who  can 
profit  by  it,  should  go  on  with  language  study.  Two  other  languages 
should  be  taught,  ancient  Greek  and  modern  Russian — the  latter  “in 
the  last  years  of  (high)  school.”  Finally,  as  a possible  solution,  experi- 
mentation with  “general  language”  is  recommended.  “If  it  survives  it  may 
well  become  the  core  of  English  teaching  in  the' first  year  of  high  school.” 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  scholarship,  good-will  and  lofty  ideas  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  one  cannot  help  expressing  amazement 
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at  their  evident  lack  of  acquaintance  with  a number  of  basic  practical 
aspects  of  a number  of  educational  areas.  Confining  oneself  to  the  sec- 
tion on  foreign  languages,  a reader  is  compelled  to  inquire  whether  its 
author  consulted  the  Modem  Language  Study,  scanned  the  more  recent 
writings  of  some  of  our  language  specialists,  or  examined  the  syllabi  of 
any  of  our  larger  school  systems.  After  all,  before  one  can  make  effective 
recommendations  for  any  activity,  one  must  carefully  evaluate  its  philos- 
ophy, objectives,  procediues,  and  results.  This  has  not  been  done  in  the 
case  of  foreign  languages.  The  very  names  of  the  languages  generally 
taught  have  not  been  enumerated.  No  reason  is  given  for  the  complete 
omission  of  Italian  and  Portuguese. 

The  several  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Committee— foreign  languages  are 
studied  to  illuminate  the  vernacular;  general  language  should  become 
the  core  of  first  year  English ; German  and  Spanish  are  largely  tools ; 
comparatively  few  should  “press  on  to  a firm  and  fruitful  grasp  of  lan- 
guage” ; teaching  for  tool  use  and  for  cultural  ends  are  severely  distinct 
— are  all  stated  dogmatically  without  reference  to  contemporary  condi- 
tions. The  acceptance  of  the  reading  aim,  the  experimentation  with  gen- 
eral language,  the  evaluation  of  the  A.S.T.P.,  the  large  foreign-speaking 
communities  in  metropolitan  areas,  the  language  demands  of  the  war 
(OWI,  censorship,  UNRRA,  administration,  etc.),  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  the  expansion  of  American  commercial  relations  on  a global 
scale,  these  significant  factors  are  not  discussed. 

What  makes  this  section  of  seven  pages  on  “Foreign  Language”  so  an- 
noying is  that  it  offers  little  because  of  a lack  of  information.  It  is  not 
hostile ; it  is  not  particularly  critical.  It  provides  a place  of  dignity  for 
foreign  language  study.  But  it  is  so  ineffective  and  vague. 

If  we  are  ever  to  build  up  an  intelligent,  informed  citizenry,  “uni-' 
versal  in  its  motives  and  sympathies,”  we  shall  have  to  extend  and  in- 
tensify our  language  studies,  providing  a rich  humanistic  education  not 
for  comparatively  few,  but  for  all  normal  students.  And  the  aim  of  that 
humanistic  education  must  be  an  insight  into  other  cultures— an  insight 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  foreign  language  study. 


f 
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TOWARD  MORE  BROADLY  BASED 
MODERN-LANGUAGE  CURRICULA 

Walter  V.  Kaxilfers 
Stanford  University 

[From  SS,  Vol.  62,  No.  1614,  Dec.  1, 1943, 343-347.] 


It  has  been  the  function  of  universities  from  .the  beginnings  of  their 
history  to  train  leaders  in  those  professions  that  society  considers  essen- 
tial to  its  survival  on  the  highest  possible  level  of  human  welfare.  In 
striving  to  fulfill  this  function,  they  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  language  arts,  both  ancient  and  modem.  During  the  cen- 
turies when  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  considered  the  western  world’s  ulti- 
mate authorities  on  science,  ethics,  and  political  philosophy,  a knowledge 
of  Greek  was  considered  indispensable  to  scholarly  leadership  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Similarly,  whepJEome  assumed  world  leadership  in  the  field 
of  jurisprudence,  education,  and  religious  philosophy,  Latin  became  an 
important  tool  of  authoritative  professional  scholarship.  The  emergence 
of  France  and,  of  the  Germanic  states  as  world  leaders  in  science,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  education,  and  military  strategy  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  served  to  make  at  least  a knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  effective  leadership  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  colleges  and  universities  have  ex- 
panded their  function  beyond  the  scope  of  the  original  university  as  a 
corporation  of  distinctly  graduate  professional  schools — ^the  more  usual 
conception  of  higher  education  still  prevailing  in  many  countries  of 
continental  Europe.  They  have  taken  over  much  of  the  work  that  abroad 
has  traditionally  been  assumed  to  belong  either  to  such  combined 
terminal  and  preparatory  institutions  as  the  Gymnasium  or  lycie  or  to 
such  finishing  schools  as  at  one  time  existed  in  this  country  in  the  form 
of  the  academy  and  “female  seminary.”  In  assuming  the  latter  function, 
the  undergraduate  division  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  liberal  arts — 
the  program  of  education  becoming  to  a freeman  who  could  be  counted 
upon  to  use  his  freedom  intelligently  as  a responsible  member  of  a po- 
tentially influential  class  in  society.  In  America,  this  function  of  the 
undergraduate  division  became  increasingly  important  as  the  number 
of  voting  citizens  acquired  the  economic  security  and  corresponding 
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leisure  that  are  required  of  people  who  are  to  take  a genuine  interest  in 
the  refinements  of  living.  At  this  point,  a reading  knowledge  of 
ancient  and^modem  languages  as  keys  to  the  belles  lettres  of  foreign 
lands  and  historic  dviHxations  was  increasingly  stressed  as  essential  to 
the  making  of  a scholarly  gentleman  whose  manners,  tastes,  and  intel- 
lectual interests  would  be  as  nearly  identical  as  j^ssible  with  those  f t 
the  aristocraQT  of  Europe.  In  the  service  of  this  aim,  other  modem  lan- 
guages, especially  Spanish  and  Italian,  were  eventually  a^tted. 

As  the  result  of  the  global  (hanges  in  the  social  and  political  stmeture 
of  human  society  that  two  world  wars  have  helped  to  accentuate,  the 
undergraduate  divisions  of  nearly  all  colleges  and  umversities  enroll 
a very  substantial  number  of  young  men  and  women  whose  life  destina- 
tions are  neither  membership  in  a privileged  social  aristocracy  nor  in 
any  of  the  four  traditional  professions  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
engineering.  They  include  many  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to  ' 
vocations  as  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as 
social  workers,  as  businessmen,  as  foreign  commercial  and  cultural  rep- 
resentatives, as  journalists,  as  musicians,  as  personnel  managers,  or  as 
participants  in  the  thousand  or  more  vocations  that  modem  developments 
in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  opened  to  career  people. 

For  this  very  substantial  and  increasing  number  of  young  men  and 
women  that  are  coming  to  our  college  and  university  campuses,  now  that 
hostilities  have  ended,  the  prewar  foreign-language  curriculum  will  at 
times  seem  both  inadequate  and  irrelevant.  Provided  the  me^  Bxe  not 
too  circuitous,  most  of  them,  however,  will  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
being  able  to  read  current  materials  of  sig^cance  to  their  life-career 
interests  that  £^pear  in  reputable  foreign  magazines  and  books.  To  dl 
but  foreign-language  majors,  the  reading  objective  is  likely  to  seem  valid 
and  profitable  only  to  the  eirtent  to  which  it  is  approached  through  the  . 
use  of  timely  materials  not  already  available  in  far  better  translation 
than  they  could  ever  hope  to  make  for  themselves  unless  they  devoted 
most  of  their  time  in  school  to  language  study.^  For  most  of  these  young  ^ 
men  and  women,  foreign-language  work  will  seem  only  a very  amdemic 
requirement  or  hurdle,  if  language  abilities  are  stressed  exclusivdy  as 
keys  to  the  past  rather  than  as  keys  to  the  present  and  future  as  re-^ 
vealed  in  reputable  current  literature.^ 

Among  the  substantial  majority  of  students  whose  formal  schooling  , 
will  end  with  the  bachelor’s  or  master’s  d^rees  the  modem  languages 
will  enjoy  importance  not  so  much  as  instruments  of  historical  research, 
but  as  practical  means  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  their  cho^n 
fields  of  work  or  as  instruments  of  oral  communication  in  vocational  or 
social  life.  Since  success  in  their  vocations  will  often  depend  primarilyv 
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upon  their  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  human  beings  over  a far  wider 
geographical  area  than  ever  before  in  history,  it  is  natural  that  ability, 
to  un^rstand  and  even  speak  a foreign  language  will  be  of  genuine 
interest.  Many  young  men  and  women  will  already  know  from  personal 
experience  that  the  most  distant  point  on  the  g^obe  is  now  only  sixty 
hours  away  from  their  own  communities  by  fast  airplane.  From  practical 
experience,  many  of  them  will  also  know  that  radio  is  now  able  to  bring 
into  the  average  home  all  the  major  and  minor  languages  of  the  world. 
In  such  circumstances,  an  imdergraduate  program  in  foreign  languages 
designed  primarily  to  lay  a foundation  for  literary  or  historical  research 
on  the  professional  level  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  support  that  is 
essential  to  continued  success. 

A btoadly  based  program  that  affords  opportunities  to  learn  to  read, 
write,  understand,  and  speak  a foreign  language  for  present-day  real-life 
purposes  is  almost  indispensable  if  work  in  this  fidd  is  to  receive  the 
recognition  it  deserves  or  to  be  recommended  for  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  students.  Obviously,  this  does  not  mean  that  a uniform  minimal 
standard  of  performance  in  all  four  of  these  abiliti^  need  be  laid 
down  for  each  and  every  individual.  Ability  to  read  a foreign  language 
comprehendingly  in  a chosen  field  of  cultural  or  professional  interest 
may  often  prove  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs  and  ambitions 
of  certain  students.  In  place  of  uniform  unit  requir^ents,  might  it  not 
be  preferable  to  think  in  terms  of  graduated  scopes  or  levels  of  per- 
formance and  to  rdy  more  upon  individual  counsding  and  guidance  in  the 
chcnce  of  particular  offerings  than  upon  blanket  prescriptions  of  the  kind 
sometimes  found  in  university  catalogues?  ^ 

The  responsibility  of  meeting  the  scope  of  performance  defined  as 
desirable  might  well  rest  with  the  student  himself,  and  credit  granted 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  has  achieved  a command  of  the  language  for 
some  useful  life  purpose.  At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
tell  from  grades  or  units  exactly  what  he  can  actually  do  with  the  lan- 
guage in  some  realistic  life  situation.  For  the  most  part,  our  traditional 
tests  and  methods  of  evaluation  have  little  meaning  outside  the  foreign- 
language  departments  that  construct  and  administer  them.  Might  not 
a scaling  of  foreign-language  achievement  on  a ladder  basis  (in  terms  of 
scope  and  quality  of  performance  in  reading,  writing,  or  speaking)  and 
the  assignment  of  units  of  credit  in  terms  of  the  ability  level  adfieved 
easily  contribute  to  a major  improvement  in  foreign-language  teaching 
and  serve  greatly  to  motivate  those  students  who  now  merely  “take” 
foreign  languages  in  satisfaction  of  a unit  requirement  without  necessarily 
making  conscious  efforts  to  attain  a satisfying  and  educationally  prof- 
itable goal?.^ 
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In  the  process  of  achieving  a command  of  the  language  adequate  to 
serve  vocational  needs  or  cultural  life  interests,  some  students  will  un- 
doubtedly develop  the  ambition  to  become  advanced  scholars  in  the 
literature  or  linguistic  aspects  of  the  foreign  language  itself.  At  the 
upper-division  and  graduate  levels  these  individuals  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  work  of  a more  specialized  character,  very  much  as 
at  present,  with  more  adequate  differentiation  for  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  teach  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  rather  than  to  occupy 
chairs  of  literature  and  language  on  a university  faculty.  Perhaps  uni- 
versity foreign-language  staffs  can  profitably  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
distinction  between  research  degrees  and  practitioner’s  degrees  in  lan- 
guage in  the  same  way  that  departments  of  medicine  and  education 
frequently  distinguish  between  major  competence  in  research  and 
major  competence  in  applying  the  findings  of  research  in  vocational 
life.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Modem  Languages  offered  by  Middlebuiy 
College,  Vermont,  would  seem  to  mark  an  important  initial  step  in  this  s 
direction. 

These  observations  obviously  imply  a need  for  readjustments  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  postwar  offerings 
in  modem  foreign  languages  at  the  college  and  university  level.  Few  of 
these  readjustments  can  be  realized  except  through  careftd  planning  and 
gradual  implementation  over  a considerable  number  of  years.  At  the 
same  time,  are  not  all  of  them  possible  of  realization  in  at  least  some 
satisfying  degree?  Some  of  them  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  resist  if  the 
modem  foreign  languages  are  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  contribut- 
ing services  of  demonstrable  importance  to  more  than  a very  select  group 
of  potential  leaders  in  privileged  social  circles  or  to  an  equally  small  and 
select  group  of  potential  grammarians,  philologists,  or  professors  of  lit- 
erature. In  a word,  college  modem-language  dq)artments  will  be  in-l 
creasingly  called  upon  to  provide  more  broadly  based  curricula  designed 
to  serve  the  many  vocations  and  life  interests  of  a democratic  society 
instead  of  subordinating  them  to  those  select  professions  and  intellectual  • 
interests  which  heretofore  have  worn  the  inherited  robes  of  aristocracy.® 
The  aristocratically  European  orientation  (whose  operating  principle  is 
exclusiveness)  has  never  been  too  well  adjusted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  American  life  and  culture.  In  part,  does  it  npt  account  for  the  many  ‘ 
maladjustments  that  foreign-language  study  has  experienced  over  dec- 
ades, especially  wherever  public  secondary  education  has  been  forced  to 
implement  it  under  pressure  of  college-entrance  examinations  and  re- 
quirements? It  is  a viewpoint  that  is  likely  to  become  even  more  difficult 
to  maintain  in  the  future,  for  the  demonstrated  inability  of  the  narrowly 
based  humanistic  curricula  of  prewar  Europe  to  develop  generations  of 
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citizens  capable  of  foreseeing  and  solving  crucial  national  and  intema< 
tional  problems  on  a decent  and  humane  basis  has  caused  this  study  to 
fall  into  eclipse  in  the  very  countries  that  at  one  time  served  as  illustrious 
models  to  its  advocates  in  American  higher  education.* 


NOTES 


1.  Although  the  number  of  translations  of  important  works  is  larger  in  almost 
every  fordgn  language  now  taught  in  school  than  most  non-majors  are  likely  to 
have  time  to  read  in  a year  course,  the  need  of  additional  and  letter  translations 
suggests  the  desirability  of  capitali^ng  the  special  interests  and  abilities  of  gifted 
advanced  students  in  making  translations,  hi  the  case  of  graduates  who  are  plan- 
ning to  become  teachers  of  literature  and  language  rather  than  specialists  in 
literary  and  linguistic  research,  a translation  of  an  important  play,  novel,  or 
collection  of  essays,  short  stories,  or  poems,  might  well  be  consider^  acc^table 
for  the  master’s  thesis  or  doctor’s  dissertation.  If  high-school  students  of  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  m the  C.  K.  McClatchy  High  School,  Sacramento,  can  trans- 
%te,  annotate,  and  publish  manuscripts  of  historical  import  formerly  available 
only  in  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California,  then  certainly  at 
least  the  fior  y nata  of  our  college  youth  can  be  interested  in  “disciplining  their 
minds”  and  s^tpening  their  foreign-language  skills  on  something  of  greater  im- 
portance than  papers  whose  final  destination  is  too  often  the  waste  basket  after  the 
“grade”  has  b^  recorded  in  the  professor’s  roll  book.  For  a more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  publications  issued  by  the  Nugget  Press  of  the  C.  K McClatchy  Hi^ 
School,  see  “Modem  Languages  for  Modem  Sdiools,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  S25  pages,  pp.  401-403. 

2.  The  linutatipns  of  traditional  foreign-language  requirements  as  prerequisites 
to  degrees  in  research  have  been  surveyed  by  C.  H.  Betts  and  R.  A.  Kent,  “Fordign 
Language.  Eqmpment  of  2,325  Doctors  of  Philosophy,”  Public  School  ^blishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1929,  VI  -f  151  pages.  See  also,  M.  V.  O’Shea, 
“The  Reading  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,”  Bidletin  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  1927,  78  pages. 

3.  Ihe  feasibility  of  this  proposal  is  confirmed  in  the  report  by  Frederic  D. 
Cheydlcur,  *Tlacement  Tests  in  Foreign  Languages  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consm,”  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Rec- 
ords, Madison,  1943,  39  p^es. 

4.  For  concrete,  practical  ways  and  means  for  supplementing  this  conception 

in  tenns  of  objective,  validated  rating-scales  and  performance  tests,  see  Walter  V. 
Kaulfers,  Modem  language  Journal,  28:  2,  pp.  136-150,  February,  1944.  See 
also  footnote  3.  . ' 

5.  A broadening  of  the  scope  of  foreign-language  curricula  at  the  college  and 
secondary-school  levels  is  supported  by  the  recommendations  contained  in  recent 
r^rts  of  national  organizations.  See  Secondary  Education  Board,  “A  Report  of 
the  Conference  on  Modem  Foreign  Languages,”  Milton  (Mass.),  1941,  32  pages; 
pp.  8-9,  30-31.  The  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education,  **A  SurvQr  of  Language 
Classes  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program,”  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  New  York,  1944, 
34  pages.  Ohio  Conference  on  Modem  Lavage  Teaching,  “Modem  Language 
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Teaching  in  the  Postwar  Reconstruction  of  Education.”  (James  6.  Thaip,  Ed.) 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1943,  56  pages. 

6.  For  descriptions  of  promising  new-type  foreign-language  programs  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  see  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  “Modem  Languages 
for  Modem  Schools,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1942,  S2S  pages; 
pp.  284-286,  290-294,  444,  4SO-4S3. 


INTEGRATION  OF  fflGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Catherine  Grigsbt  Mato 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 

[From  MU,  XXX,  8,  Dec.  1946,  S47-SS3.] 


Integration  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of  becoming  whole  or  com- 
plete by  bringing  together  the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  Integration  or 
unity  is  the  opposite  of  s^egation  or  isolation. 

When  this  definition  is  applied  to  the  school  organization  we  are 
usually  referring  to  a type  of  school  that  is  not  divided  into  many  in- 
dependent subject  matter  departments  each  with  its  own  objectives  that 
may  or  may  not  contribute  directly  to  the  general  aims  of  the  secondary 
sdiool  but  one  in  which  all  subject  matter  is  unified  around  the  major 
purposes  of  youth  education  expressed  in  the  objectives  of  the  school 
program. 

Integration  of  subjects  has  been  achieved  in  many  elementary  schools 
by  a complete  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  around  broad  areas  of 
living  that  represent  the  needs  of  the  student  for  living  in  oiu*  modem 
world.  They  have  been  able  on  tne  elementary  level  to  discard  the  tradi- 
tional dassificaticn  of  subject  matter  where  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills  is  an  end  in  itself  and  substitute  the  integrated  curriculum  which 
seeks  to  develop  not  only  the  intellectual  child  but  also  the  physical, 
social,  vocational  child,  that  is,  the  whole  child,  fully  and  completely,  so 
that  he  might  become  a well-balanced,  integrated  personality. 

In  a sdiool  where  subjects  are  so  integrated  the  teachers  are  usually 
more  than  subject  matter  specialists  requiring  of  their  students  mastery 
of  skills  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  only;  they  are  interested  too  in  the 
use  to  which  such  knowledge  will  be  put ; in  other  words,  they  are  con- 
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cerned  not  only  with  what  they  are  teaching,  but  also  with  whom  they 
are  teaching.  In  fact,  their  chief  interest  is  in  making  young  people 
healthy,  happy,  self-supporting  good  citizens,  using  their  subject  matter 
to  realize  tiliis  goal. 

Also,  in  a school  where  department  barriers  are  being  broken  down 
and  where  all  subjects  are  more  or  less  related,  because  they  contribute 
to  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  school,  there  is  apt  to  be  a lack  of  an- 
tagonistic competition  between  teachers.  Instead,  tibey  plan  and  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  to  achieve  common  goals  through  their  various 
subject  matter. 

The  unified  curriculum  is  characterized  too  by  the  type  of  courses 
offered.  They  are  less  academic  and  more  functional  in  nature  as  their 
very  names  sometimes  indicate.  For  example,  instead  of  English  1,  2, 
or  3 we  might  find  some  such  title  as  Basic  Language,  Social  Language, 
Journalism,  or  in  place  of  Spanish  1,  Introduction  to  Spain  and  the 
Americas. 

The  students  of  a school  so  unified  should  understand  better  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  various  fields  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  they 
should  get  a better  picture  of  life  as  a whole.  Their  experiences  in  and 
out  of  school  should  have  more  meaning  and  hence  more  interest  for  them 
and,  as  a consequence  they  are  more  likely  to  become  better  adjusted 
individuals. 

This  movement  of  unification  of  subjects  started  as  a revolt  against 
extreme  departmentalization  and  preoccupation  with  mastery  of  subject 
matter.  It  had  become  apparent  that  this  approach  was  not  providing 
the  broad,  balanced  perspective  needed  by  youth  for  intelligent  living. 
The  teacher  often  lost  sight  of  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  school,  so 
engrossed  was  he  in  the  special  interests  of  bis  own  department.  He  sel- 
dom conferred  with  others  outside  his  field  because  he  saw  no  need  for 
it.  He  left  to  the  immature  minds  of  his  students  the  task  of  fusing  into 
significant  wholes  through  some  sort  of  automatic  process  of  assimila- 
tion the  fragmentary  impressions  gathered  from  his  various  classes.  The 
unified  curriculum,  on  the  other  hand,  helps  the  student  to  integrate  his 
varied  experiences  into  some  kind  of  organic  whole. 

The  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  program  around  so-called 
centers  of  interest  has  not  been  done  on  the  high  school  level  as  it  has 
been  in  the  elementary  school  where,  by  the  way,  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ing is  done.  The  high  school,  as  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  is  more  domi- 
nated by  the  college  and  tradition.  There  has  been,  here  and  there,  some 
attempt  to  organize  learning  experiences  of  the  high  school  student  into 
patterns  more  significant  ^an  the  conventional  subject  organization. 
But,  in  most  cases,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  correlating  work  within 
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the  course  to  take  account  of  broader  fields  of  relationship.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  senior  high  school,  however,  more  in  the  fields  of  English 
and  the  social  sciences  than  in  any  other. 

But  educators  have  shown  hesitancy  about  integrating  other  subjects 
in  the  senior  high  school  curriculum,  especially  the  so-called  tool  subjects 
of  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  where  definite  skills  are  to  be 
acquired  and  which  are  considered  colle^  preparatory  subjects.  Yet, 
there  is  a real  need  to  relate  work  done  in  the  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
classes  to  that  done  in  other  classes  and  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  school, 
for  often  there  seems  to  be  no  connection,  and  frequently  there  is  none 
when  the  teacher  is  too  concerned  with  pronunciation  and  verb  drills  and 
grammar  analysis. 

^ Indeed,  the  language  specialists  have  shown  little  interest  in  this 
movement  of  integration  because  they  feel  that  they  must  teach  the 
language  skills  first  and  that  they  cannot  teach  thd  skills  of  reading  and 
writing  and  speaking  and  understanding  a foreign  language  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  in  the  student  attitudes,  interest  and  appreciations 
that  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  youth  education.  They  contend  that 
the  language  skills  must  be  mastered  first  and  later  will  come  the  use  of 
them  for  cultural  or  vocational  purposes.  In  other  words,  form  first  and 
content  afterwards.  But  there  is  no  “afterwards”  for  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  language  classes  of  the  high  school  of  today.  Most 
high  schools  offer  only  the  two-year  basic  course  even  for  the  college 
preparatory  student.  The  non-college  student  usually  takes  only  one  year 
of  a language.  It  is  impossible  even  with  a junior  high  school  language 
backgrotmd  and  the  additional  maximum  two  years  to  teach  mastery  of 
all  of  the  linguistic  skills,  which  alone  does  not  justify  keeping  foreign  ~ 
languages  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  Recently  a professor  of  educa- 
tion put  the  problem  before  the  class  *.  -ith  this  question:  “What  value  is 
there  to  the  non-college  student  to  be  able  to  say  “parlez-vous  frangais” 

— “oui-oui,”  “non-non”?  And  yet  there  are  a large  number  of  the  terminal 
students  in  the  foreign  language  classroom  who  have  gotten  little  more 
out  of  the  course  than  the  ability  to  use  a few  stock  expressions. 

This  quvestion  now  arises:  Can  foreign  languages  contribute  to  the 
objectives  of  secondary  education  from  the  start  without  much  loss  to 
their  specific  objectives  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  the  language 
as  a means  of  communication?  In  oAer  words,  is  there  a way  in  integrat- 
ing, in  the  early  stages,  foreign  languages  with  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  without  sacrificing  the  linguistic  aims  that  are  attainable  in 
the  time  allotted  to  them?  ’ 

I say  not  only  that  they  can  be  but  that  they  must  be  if  they  are  to 
justify  their  continued  existence  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  high 
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school  of  today  where,  according  to  the  Statistical  Summary  of  Educa- 
tion, 1937-38,  made  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  “the 
rhqnrfts  were  only  1 in  7 that  a high  school  graduate  would  continue  his 
education  through  college,”  ^ and  pursue  his  study  of  the  language.  And 
furthermore  it  has  been  done  in  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Stan- 
ford Language  Arts  Investigation.  In  this  experiment  foreign  languages 
^nH  Knglish  were  unified  under  the  broad  area  of  expression  and  com- 
munication around  the  common  objective  of  the  ability  to  use  and  under- 
stand language  as  a of  communication  of  socially  significant  con- 
tent through  which  the  student  develops  attitudes,  interests  and  appre- 
ciations set  up  by  the  school.  That  is,  linguistic  skills  were  developed 
through  meaningful  content.  Form  and  content  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  book  written  by  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Gra)rson  N.  Kefauver  and 
Holland  D.  Roberts  titled  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  in  American 
Education  presents  the  reports  of  the  teachers  of  foreign  language,  Eng- 
lish and  social  studies  who  participated  in  the  e:q)erimental  programs. 
This  was  a three  year  curriculum  project  sponsored  by  the  General 
Education  Board  and  involving  the  participation  of  151  teachers  and 
administrators  and  10,000  students  in  28  schools  distributed  through  3 
states.  It  aimed  to  establish  in  representative  schools  programs  of  in- 
^struction  in  the  unified  curriculum  of  the  language  arts  which  would 
. encourage  the  devdopment  of  effective.curricula  in  the  language  arts. 

Kaulfers  sa}rs  in  this  book  that  unification  of  any  special  field  with 
the  central  objectives  of  education  can  be  achieved  in  three  ways : 

First,  “through  the  selection  of  content  and  learning  activities  that 
will  directly  or  indirectly  supplement  or  reinforce  the  ultimate  unifying 
objectives  in  terms  of  different  uvenues  of  approach.”  For  instance,  he 
mentions  a school  in  Palo  Alto,  where  English  and  Spanish  are  corrdated 
through  specific  references  to  the  contributions  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  to  the  contemporary  culture  in  California.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  Spanish  expressions  heard,  theatre  programs,  magazine  articles,  news- 
papers and  literature  read  for  comprehension.  This  is  the  method  of 
corrdation  and  the  one  used  by  most  teachers.  I shall  refer  again  to  this 
method. 

Second^  “Through  the  fusion  of  relevant  content  from  special  fields.” 
This  refers  to  the  use  of  units  of  work  developed  around  centers  of 
interest  as  a basis  for  classroom  teaching.  For  instance,  the  title  of  a 
sample  unit  for  an  advanced  French  class  might  be  What  did  America 
do  for  Haiti?  In  the  devdopment  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  and  students 
use  whatever  subject  matter  th^  need  to  solve  the  problems  that  arise. 
The  students  wotlld  study  not  only  the  French  language  but  thqr  would 
find  it  necessary  to  read  American  and  European  history,  study  geog- 
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raphy  and  write  in  English,  so  there  would  be  correlation  of  French, 
English  and  social  science. 

Third,  “Through  the  introduction  of  such  orientation  courses  in 
special  areas  as  will  contribute  both  to  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
curriculum  and  to  the  specific  aims  of  the  special  fields.”  Many  junior 
high  schook  already  have  such  orientation  courses  in  the  fields  of  the 
social  and  physical  sciences.  But  few  senior  high  schools  have  such  a 
course  in  the  field  of  language,  and  it  is  in  such  a course  that  I am 
interested  and  to  which  I shaU  refer  later  after  first  considering  the 
problem  that  exists  in  the  language  classes  of  our  school  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  B.  C. 

Our  school  is  a business  high  school  with  a student  enrollment  of 
some  1700  or  more  students.  This  school,  although  it  has  a college 
preparatory  department,  is  terminal  for  a majority  of  the  students.  They 
study  typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  office  practice  and  other 
business  subjects  along  with  English,  some  history  and  some  mathe- 
matics for  two  or  three  years  to  qualify  for  clerical  jobs  in  private 
business  or  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  A much 
smaller  group  goes  on  to  college. 

Now,  many  of  these  non-college  students  enroll  in  the  modern,  lan- 
guage classes,  some  because  they  are  curious  about  what  is  “foreign,” 
some  because  they  have  friends  or  relatives  that  are  interested  in  having 
them  enroll,  others  for  cultural  or  vocational  reasons  often  given  them 
by  the  guidance  counselor  or  language  teacher  who  wants  full  classes  in 
these  elective  subjects.  These  students  seldom  complete  the  two-year 
basic  course.  They  drop  out  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of  a year’s 
study  1 Just  one  year  of  a course  designed  for  two  years  of  continued 
study  at  least  1 What  have  they  learned?  What  could  they  learn  in  a 
course  so  organized  that  would  be  worth  the  time  spent  in  the  class  ? Yet 
the  needs  of  these  students  must  be  met  as  well  as  those  of  the  ones  that 
plan  to  continue  the  study  of  the  language  in  college. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Very  briefly,  I shall  relate  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  our 
school  to  meet  ffie  needs  and  interests  of  these  students. 

Instead  of  starting  out  immediately  teaching  the  French  language  in 
the  conventional  manner,  we  devote  the  first  week  or  two  to  a brief 
consideration  of  the  language  in  general,  its  meaning,  origin  and  devel- 
opment. We  show  how  the  French  language  began  and  developed  from 
the  Latin,  and  how  later  it  entered  the  English  language  and  influenced  ' 
its  growth.  Then  we  talk  about  the  French  in  the  New  World  and  con- 
nect their  study  of  Ae  new  language  with  their  present  environment  by 
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considering  French  place  names  and  French  words  of  daily  use  in  our 
language. 

Then  the  textbook  that  had  been  in  use  for  a number  of  years  was 
ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  the  one-year  student  since  he  wasn’t  able  to  get 
very  far  with  its  long  and  involved  lessons,  so  we  had  an  alternative 
textbook  placed  on  the  approved  list,  and  this  book  is  complete  in  itself 
and  can  be  easily  covered  in  one  year,  leaving  time  for  some  extensive 
reading  besides.  Another  very  desirable  feature  about  the  book  is  that  it 
successfully  correlates  French  with  English,  art,  music,  literature,  and 
history  through  meaningful  content  written  in  English  and  French,  and 
• in  so  doing  it  helps  to  unify  the  study  of  French  with  ether  subjects  in 
the  curriculum. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  material,  we  often  visit  museums,  art 
galleries  and  libraries,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  capital  city,  to 
see  exhibits  of  French  art  mentioned  in  the  text. 

We  have  found  the  legations  and  embassies  in  the  city  always  cordial 
to  the  teachers  and  students  of  foreign  languages  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  people  they  represent.  We  have  always  had  very  friendly 
relations  with  the  Haitian  Embassy  in  particular,  which  we  visited 
annually  before  the  war  and  for  which  visit  we  made  careful  prepara- 
tions in  French.  We  also  invite  many  French-speaking  people  of  the 
community  to  come  to  the  school  and  tell  us  about  their  coimtry. 

Some  of  the  students  have  found  it  quite  interesting  to  exchange 
letters  with  French-speaking  boys  and  girls  living  in  Canada,  Haiti,  and 
France.  Unfortunately  the  war  jast  about  eliminated  this  very  excellent 
means  of  contact. 

In  addition,  v/e  use  as  much  auditory  and  visual  material  as  possible 
in  connection  with  the  lessons.  The  department  has  a portable  yictrola 
and  a set  of  speaking  records  and  a few  singing  ones  which  we  use 
especially  in  connection  with  our  pronunciation  work.  We  keep  a bulletin 
board  for  the  display  of  material  brought  in  by  the  students  and 
teacher.  Many  find  it  interesting  to  keep  scrapbooks  into  which  they  put 
their  collections  of  stamps,  menus,  pictures,  clippings,  and  French  words 
used  in  English.  We  have  a moving  picture  of  “My  TWp  to  Paris”  taken 
and  edited  by  the  author  for  use  in  her  French  classes. 

We  also  encourage  the  reading  of  such  books  as  Dickens’  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Dumas’  Three  Musketeers  and  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
and  Hugo’s  Les  Misirables. 

And  each  year  we  dramatize  some  of  the  French  holiday  festivals  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  school.  For  instance,  at  Christmas,  we  present  a 
dramatization  of  La  Veille  de  Noel  h Paris.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to 
those  who  like  to  sing,  dance,  and  act  to  participate  in  the  solemn  church 
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scene,  La.  Messe  de  Minuity  and  in  the  home  celebration,  Le  Reveillottj 
the  gay  midnight  supper. 

Some  of  the  material  used  in  these  activities  is  being  put  together  in 
booklet  form  and  one  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  available  to  our 
non-college  students  in  particular. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  activities  and  learning  experiences  my  stu- 
dents engage  in.  Some  help  them  directly  in  the  mastery  of  the  language, 
others  help  develop  interests,  appreciations  and  attitudes  that  contribute 
directly  to  the  aims  of  the  school.  All  help  to  correlate  French  with  their 
other  experiences  in  and  'out  of  school  and  hence  give  more  mpanlng 
and  interest  to  their  language  work.  I have  been  using,  as  you  have 
noted,  the  first  method  of  unification  given  by  Kaulfers. 

But  I know  you  are  wondering  how  I find  the  time  to  do  all  this  and 
to  teach  thoroughly  the  French  language.  I must  hasten  to  admit  that 
many  of  these  activities  unfortunately  do  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
instructional  program  but  are  carried  on  in  the  Club  by  the  few  who 
have  the  time  to  attend.  I realize  that  I’m  still  not  meeting  tlie  need  of 
most  of  the  terminal  students,  for,  as  the  course  is  organized  now,  I have 
■to  devote  most  of  my  time  and  energy  in  the  classroom  to  teaching  lan- 
guage skills.  That  is  why  I want  now  to  recommend  the  organization  of 
a special  course  (Kaulfers’  3rd  method  of  unification). 

We  are  now  revising  the  foreign  language  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools  of  Washington.  Last  year  we  formulated  a philosophy  and  set 
up  objectives.  Next  year  we  plan  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  the 
following  type  of  basic  language  course  for  the  lower  division  of  the 
senior  high  school,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  college  and 
non-college  students,  especially  of  the  one-year  students : 

A course  that  would  survey  the  whole  unified  field  of  language  with 
a special  emphasis  on  improving  the  use  of  English  through  the  study 
of  the  origin,  development  and  structure  of  all  language  as  a means  of 
communication.  One  that  would  deal  with  such  topics  as,  the  origin  and 
development  of  human  speech  and  writing;  language  change,  multipli- 
cation of  languages  into  families,  origin  and  structure  of  En^ish,  con- 
tribution of  each  language  to  English  and  to  civilization,  principles  of 
word  formation  and  derivations.  All  this  would  be  taught  in  simple 
concepts  on  the  level  of  high  school  students. 

The  objectives  of  this  course  in  senior  high  school  would  not  be, 
chiefly,  to  forecast  future  success  in  language  but  first,  to  develop  a lan- 
guage consciousness  in  tlie  student  through  the  gradual  realization  that 
language  is  a universal  medium  of  expression  occurring  in  various  forms 
having  common  origins ; second  to  develop  better  citizens  of  the  world 
with  intemation?!  sympathy  and  goodwill  toward  foreign  peoples 
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through  a broader  knowledge  of  the  customs,  history  and  traditions  of 
the  nations,  and  finally,  to  increase  the  understanding  of  F^ngltsh 

Such  a course  would  be  a valuable  integrating  agent  in  the  curricu- 
lum since  its  contents  would  be  made  up  of  English,  foreign  languages, 
history  and  social  sciences. 

Such  a course  would  serve,  too,  as  an  excellent  orientation  course  for 
the  ^llege  preparatory  student  ^d  the  non-college  student  who 
continue  a study  of  language  later  in  school  or  after  graduation.  It  would 
also  have  a hi^  surrender  value  for  the  terminal  student.  And  finally 
such  a course  would  contribute  to  the  aims  set  up  both  by  foreign 
language  department  and  by  the  school  for  the  education  of  its  youth. 

NOTE 

^ 1.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  SUtistical  Survey,  of  Educa- 

tion,. 1937-38,  Bulletin  1940,  No.  2.  Chapter  1,  Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 
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4 : AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


CONCERNING  THE  SPEAKING  AIM 

[From  Report  of  the  CommUtee  of  Twelve,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1900.1 


(p.  12)  The  practical  command  of  a foreign  language  has  a potential 
value  that  is  at  once  perceived  by  everyone.  It  is  fdt  to  be  desirable  by 
multitudes  who  would  probably  care  but  little  for  the  considerations 
presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section.  The  committee 
hdd,  however,  that  in  our  general  scheme  of  secondary  education  the 
ability  to  converse  in  French  or  German  shotdd  be  regarded  as  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.  We  by  no  means  say  that  it  should  be  ignored,  or 
that  colloquial  practice  may  safely  be  neglected  in  teaching. . . . Here, 
we  merely  express  the  opinion  that  the  ability  to  converse  diould  not  be 
regarded  as  a thing  of  primary  importance  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
auxiliary  to  the  higher  ends  of  linguistic  scholardup  and  hterary  culture. 


A REVISED  LIST  OF  OBJECTIVES 


Algernon  Coleman 
University  of  CJnaigo 


[From  The  Tecching  of  Modem  ForeigH  Languages  he  tke  UnHed  States,  N.  Y.  1929, 
PA.C.C.  Vol.  XII.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  MacmiBan  Company,  publistaers.J 


(pp.  104-1 10)  When  confronted  by  the  task  of  formulating  for  m^em 
language  instruction  a list  of  objectives  that  conform  to  the  criteria 
proposed  by  the  numerous  writers  on  the  subject  as  modified  by  the 
results  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  sorely  embarrassed.  The  fun^ental  ob^ 
jectives  of  education  as  formulated  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  are,  as  is  well  k*^own:  health, 
command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  memberslup,  vocation, 
citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  ethical  character.*  We  may  accqjt  this 
statement  as  in  general  sound  without  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
endorsing  the  form  in  which  it  is  e:q)ressed  or  of  pasting  upon  the 
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worthiness  of  various  ways  of  spending  one’s  leisure  time.  With  matters 
of  health,  command  of  fundamental  processes  (i.e.  ability  to  speak,  read, 
write  in  the  vernacular  and  to  cipher)  and  of  home  membership,  modern 
language  study  has  in  general  but  little  demonstrable  connection.  It  has, 
for  most  people,  a limited  vocational  value ; it  is,  or  may  be,  directly 
connected  with  civic  education  in  the  larger  sense;  it  may  be  made  to 
pky  a considerable  rdle  in  using  our  leisure  time  profitably  and  agree- 
ably and,  through  the  contacts  that  modem  languages  render  possible 
with  the  various  aspects  of  another  civilization  than  our  own,  and  the 
consequent  widening  of  experience,  it  may  be  fruitful  for  character 
building  as  well. 

To  the  statement  that  access  to  a very  considerable  part  of  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  treasures  of  other  nations  may  be  had 
through  translation,  we  can  only  ch^rfully  and  gladly  assent.  The 
enormous  dissemination  of  literature  and  of  ideas  and  of  information 
through  translation,  and  the  importance  of  this  process  for  the  history  of 
all  the  great  cultures,  are  facts  too  well  established  to  need  discussion. 
It  is  startling  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the  course  of  events 
in  almost  any  notable  sphere  of  human  activity  if  no  translations  had 
been  made  and  if  interchange  of  thought  had  been  limited  only  to  those 
who  read  a work  in  the  original  text.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  flavor 
of  the  original  can  often  not  be  recaptured  by  those  who  do  not  read 
a work  in  the  language  of  the  author,  but  would  the  Greek  dramatists 
and  Shakespeare  have  wielded  the  influence  that  they  possess,  would  the 
Bible  have  affected  so  profoundly  a large  part  of  the  world,  would  the 
fiction  of  England  and  of  France  and  of  Russia,  would  the  drama  and 
the  fiction  of  Scandinavia — ^to  limit  ourselves  to  only  a very  few  and  very 
obvious  examples— have  so  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  literary 
developinents  and  the  directions  taken  by  human  thought  and  human 
feelings  if  the  despised  translator  had  not  rendered  them  accessible  to  a 
vast  public  that  otherwise  would  not  have  known  them?  The  case  is  so 
clear  that  argument  is  superfluous.  Many  translations  are  bad  and  have 
entirely  misrepresented  the  originals,  sometimes  deliberately  or  because 
of  mistaken  or  distorted  judgments  (teste  the  earlier  FVench  transla- 
tions of  Shakespeare),  sometimes  because  of  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  original,  and  sometimes,  alas,  because  of  ignorance  of  the  vernacu- 
lar, but  the  role  of  the  good  translation  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  highly  commendable.  It  is  far  better  to  know  Homer  through  Andrew 
Lang’s  version,  or  the  Greek  dramatists  with  Murray’s  aid,  or  Plato  with 
the  help  of  Jowett  than  merely  to  thumb  them  out  d coups  de  diction- 
mire,  or  not  to  know  them  at  all. 

In  the  modem  field,  however,  literature  and  the  sciences  are  in  the 
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making  and  the  translator  pants  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  best  books  and  articles  are  promptly  translated;  it  is  also 
true  that  many  very  important  things  are  not.  Furthermore,  we  need  to 
have  access  to  himdreds  of  books  and  articles,  and  not  merely  to  the  few 
lonely  masterpieces;  we  need  to  keep  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  our 
generation  in  its  commonplace  daily  beating  as  well  as  when  it  throbs 
vigorously.  This  argument  is  applicable,  to  be  sure,  to  only  a limited 
number  of  persons,  to  those  who  by  their  capacities  and  their  interests 
are  likely  to  use  their  command  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  for 
such  ranging  or,  conversely,  whose  language  knowledge  may  suggest  to 
them  such  pleasant  ways  in  which  to  venture.  It  also  may  be  asked 
whether  those  who  have  tasted  of  a language  are  not  the  most  apt  to  seek 
its  literature  in  translation.  In  fact  it  is  as  fallacious  to  assume  that  we 
must  provide  opportunities  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  to  the 
individual  only  when  tastes  have  developed  and  situations  have  arisen 
that  demand  it,  as  to  contend  that  all  high  school  students  should  take 
a modern  language  because  the  need  for  such  knowledge  may  .one  day 
arise.  Can  we  do  more  than  estimate  as  best  we  may  the  tastes,  the  capac- 
ities, the  probable  life  career  of  the  individual  and  the  likelihood  of  his 
success  in  learning  a particular  subject?  ^ 

It  has  been  said  ^ that  in  order  to  realize  contemporary  secondary 
objectives  at  least  five  groups  of  subjects  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
major  modes  of  thought  and  activities  involved  in  the  experiences  of 
adolescents:  “1.  The  linguistic,  including  elementary  aspects  of  foreign 
languages,  but  predominantly  the  mother  tongue.  2.  History  and  other 
social  studies^  3.  Natural  sciences  and  elementary  mathematics.  4.  Prac- 
tical arts.  S.  Music  and  other  fine  arts.”  Another  curriculum  analyst 
enumerates  thus  the  elements  of  a general  education : * English,  citizen- 
ship, literature  (English  and  general),  science,  common  mathematics, 
physical  training  and  hygiene,  appreciation  of  music  and  of  art,  and 
adds:  “Capable  and  industrious  and  ambitious  students  should  be  per- 
mitted to  widen  their  general  training  program  through  the  taking  of 
certain  extras,  such  as  the  follomng:  Foreign  languages,  advanced 
mathematics,  history  of  English  literature,  technical  music  . . . and 
many  others.”  This  writer  is  definitely  of  the  (pinion  that  only  students 
who  belong  to  the  high  ability  group  or  who  have  special  aptitudes  or 
ambitions  should  be  enrolled  for  these  “extras,”  but  he  also  holds  that 
all  students  capable  of  following  such  studies  successfully  should  be 
informed  of  their  merits  and  should  be  encouraged  to  include  them  in 
their  school  programs  in  accordance  with  their  special  tastes  (pp.  69-71 
passim)  and,  we  may  suppose  he  would  add,  with  the  opportunities 
offered  in  their  schools.  When  he  comes  to  consider  specifically  the  part 
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of  foreign  languages  in  the  high  school  curriculiun,  he  adds:  “There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  alien  languages  have  a considerable  rdle  to  play 
in  a well-conducted  American  life”  (p.  259),  and  observes  quite  pru- 
dently in  this  same  connection : “Education  diould  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  probabilities  until  scientific  investigations  have  shown  us  the 
verities”  (p.  260). 

The  opinion  which  tmderlies  the  statemoits  cited,  that  only  a limited 
number  of  the  secondary  school  students  of  the  country  should  study 
foreign  languages,  appears  to  find  an  echo  in  the  statements  of  modem 
language  teadiers  concerning  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  outcome  of 
their  efforts  is  unsatisfactory.  Whm  asked  to.  indicate  which  of  a num- 
ber of  possible  factors  tended  to  affect  unfavorably  achievement  in 
their  classes,  486  of  the  580  secondary  teachers  replying,  or  84  per  cent, 
agreed  that  one  of  these  is  the  lack  of  linguistic  capacity  on  the  part  of 
too  many  students.  The  two  other  causes  finding  favor  with  the  next 
largest  groiqps  were  “too  many  non-academic  activities,”  388  votes  (67 
per  cent),  and  “improper  classification  of  students,  338  votes  (58  per 
cent),  witii  “crowded  classes”  fourth,  190  votes  (33  per  cent).  To  any 
one  accustomed  to  hearing  teachers  inveigh  against  the  extent  to  which 
“activities”  hamper  school  work,  and  against  the  overlarge  classes  that 
they  &re  required  to  teach,  the  high  d^ee  of  importance  that  their  vote 
gives  to  the  poor  quality  of  students  as  a chief  factor  in  their  failure  to 
attain  their  objectives  assumes  very  real  significance.  It  appears  that  too 
many  of  the  wrong  boys  and  girls  are  electing  modem  languages,  and 
while  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  can  predict  with  confidence 
that  a given  student  will  fail  or  succeed  primarily  because  of  lacking  or 
of  having  linguistic  capacity,  school  administrators  and  modem  lan- 
guage teachers  can  do  far  more  to  improve  the  situation  than  is  now 
being  done. 

Despite  the  lack  of  definite  evidence  on  many  important  points  that 
have  been  touched  upon  in  this  discussion,  we  may,  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing,  regard  it  as  established  that  a revision  of  the  list  of  ultimate 
objectives  first  proposed  by  the  Ck)nunittee  on  Investigation,  together 
with  the  inunediate  objectives  implied  therein,  is  clearly  necessary  in 
qrder  that  we  may  “proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  probabilities.”  The 
following  statement  of  aims  is,  therefore,  meant  to  reprteent  more  nearly 
the  realities  of  the  situation  as  thQr  now  appear.  Only  a limited  number 
of  facts  are  available  to  support  the  list  as  it  will  be  given.  The  element 
of  hope,  so  prominent  in  most  lists  of  objectives  drawn  up  by  teachers 
of  subjects,  is  not  entirely  banished,  and  &e  need  for  mcperimental  test- 
ing of  the  validity  of  the  new  list  is  no  less  great  than  in  the  case  of 
the  old.  It  is  also  evident  that  certain  ideals  and,  no  doubt,  certain  tradi- 
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tional  judgments  of  what  an  individual  needs  for  thinking  and  feeling 
in  a mature  way  are  not  without  influence  in  what  follows.  Discussion  of 
the  wa}^  in  which  these  objectives  are  to  be  realized  through  the  modem 
language  activities  of  the  student  belongs  clearly  to  another  connection.^ 

OBJECTIVES  OF  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
Immediate  Objectives 

Progressive  Devdopment: 

1.  Of  the  ability  to  read  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  in  the  modem 
language  within  the  scope  of  the  student’s  interests  and  intellertual  powers. 

2.  Of  such  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  as  is  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  for  the  reading  with  comprehension. 

3.  Of  the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly,  to  understand  and  to  use  the  language 
orally  within  the  limits  of  class  materials. 

4.  Of  a knowledge  of  the  foreign  country,  past  and  present,  and  of  special 
interest  in  the  life  and  characteristics  of  its  people. 

5.  Of  increased  knowledge  of  the  derivations  and  meanings  of  English  words, 
of  the  principles  and  leading  facts  of  English  grammar  and  of  the  relationships 
between  the  forei^  language  and  English. 

Ultimate  Objectives 

1.  Ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  moderate  ease  and  with  enjo}m!ient 
for  recreative  and  for  vocational  purposes. 

2.  Ability  to  use  orally  and  in  intelligible  fashion  a small  stock  of  the  foreign 
words,  phrases  and  sentences. 

3.  An  especial  interest  in  the  history,  the  institutions  and  the  ideals  of  the 
forei|pi  country,  a better  understanding  of  its  contribution  to  civilization  and  a less 
provincial  attitude  toward  the  merits  and  achievements  of  other  peoples. 

4.  Increased  curiosity  about  the  literature  and  the  art  of  other  nations  and 
greater  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy  them.  . 

5.  Greater  interest  in  the  accurate  use  of  English. 

6.  Increased  understanding  of  the  development  and  the  structure  of  the  mother 
tongue  and  of  other  languages. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR 
Immediate  Objectives 

1.  Further  development  of  speed  and  of  range  of  silent  reading  ability  to  a 
point  more  closely  approximating  attainment  in  the  vernacular. 

2.  Development  of  an  increased  functional  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  of  the 
syntax  of  the  foreign  language,  with  speaking  and  writing  more  definitely  in  mind 
as  ends  in  themselves. 

3.  Increased  development  of  the  ability  to  pronounce,  to  understand,  and  to 
use  the  language  orally. 

4.  Development  of  a larger  active  stock  of  vocabulary  and  idiom  for  use  in 
writing  and  spealdng. 
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^ increased  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country  and  its  people  and  their 
‘ichievements  m various  fields  of  activity. 

varJn  mature  knowMge  of  the  history  of  the  foreign  language  and  of  its 

various  relationships  with  English  in  word  meanings,  in  derivations  and  in 
grammar. 


Ultimate  Objectives 


1.  Ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  considerable  ease  and  with  enjoy- 
mcnt  for  recreative  and  for  vocational  purposes* 

2.  Especial  interest  in  the  foreign  country  and  its  people,  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Its  past  and  present  and  a broadening  attitude  toward  other  civilizations 
man  our  own* 

3.  Ability  to  use  orally  and  in  inteUigible  fashion  a larger  stock  of  foreign 
words,  phrases  and  sentences. 

4.  Incr^d  ability  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  the  literature  (in  the  original 

nmtte^”*^^°”^  nations,  and  greater  curiosity  about  .such 


S.  Greater  interest  in  the  accurate  use  of  English, 
of  oAw  development  and  the  structure  of  English  and 

7.  Abih'ty  to  write  the  language  with  the  aid  of  a dictionary  and  other  helps. 

It  may  be  repeated  in  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  that  the 
attainment  of  the  immediate  or  instrumental  objectives  of  the  couise  is 
essenhd  for  any  further  considerable  benefit  to  accrue.  As  has  been  sug- 
gtet^,  It  IS  quite  possible  to  make  a good  deal  of  progress  toward  several 
of  the  more  general  ultimate  objectives  by  lessons  in  general  language, 
by  special  remedial  practice  in  English  grammar,  by  a reading  and  dis- 
cu^ion  course  m English  about  one  or  more  foreign  countries,  and  by 
wide  reading  m tyanslation  of  foreign  works.  In  fact  such  instruction 
wiU  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  students  who  do  not  study  modem 
languages,  and  is  almost  certainly  preferable  for  those  who  merely  "take” 
a modem  language  without  ever  attaining  a considerable  degree  of  mas- 
tery, of  reading  abiUty  at  least.  A fundamental  obligation  rests,  there- 
fore,  upon  teachers  of  modem  languages,  as  of  all  other  subjects,  not 
oidy  to  fe  their  objectives  but  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  being 
attained  by  most  of  their  students.  Failure  by  considerable  numbers  to 
reach  a satisfactory  point  may  mean  that  the  objectives  as  formulated 
are  not  vahd  for  those  conditions,  or  that  method,  materiab,  teacher 
eqmpment,  or  student  capacity  and  effort  are  inadequate.  The  foregoing 
hst  of  objectives  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  chiefly  as  providing  a 
working  bMis  for  teaching  and  testing  and  experimentation  in  the  class- 
room and  m the  laboratory.  While  as  far  as  it  now  seems  to  be  possible, 
the  Items  have  been  formulated  with  the  realities  in  mind,  the  evidence 
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now  available  in  regard  to  the  results  of  classroom  efforts  is  largely 
negative  in  character.  Much  of  the  groimd-work  remains  to  be  done. 
More  careful  analyses  will  dictate  other  items  or  a different  phraseology 
and  may  suggest  other  hypotheses  on  which  to  base  our  professional 
thinking. 


Summarizing  Conclusions 

1.  While  the  vocational  need  for  a knowledge  of  modem  languages  is 
limited,  the  proportion  of  former  students  of  these  subjects  who  consider 
that  their  language  study  time  in  secondary  school  and  in  college  was 
well  spent,  and  who  record  that  their  language  knowledge  has  been  useful 
to  them  in  after  life,  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
advocates  of  modem  language  teaching  in  public  secondary  schools  and 
in  colleges.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  testimony  of  a number  of 
these  persons  and  of  various  professional  groups  in  regard  to  the  usable- 
ness of  their  knowledge  of  the  languages  they  have  studied  makes,  it 
evident  that  modem  language  courses  should  yidd  a higher  degree  of 
ability  to  use  the  languages  than  is  now  generally  the  case. 

2.  The  existing  variableness  in  the  scholastic  point  and  the  age  at 
which  a modem  language  is  begun  in  junior  high  school  in  almost  any 
.year  of  regular  and  senior  high  schools  and  in  college,  and  "the  almost 

total  lack  of  experimental  data  in  regard  to  the  attainment  under  ffiese 
varying  conditions,  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  formulate  deMte 
recommendations  regarding  the  optimum  point  of  beginning  and  the 
minimum  length  of  a useful  course.  Figures  given  elsewhere,  however,*^ 
make  it  clear  that  two  years  is  at  present  the  maximum  period  of  study 
for  a very  large  majority  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States, 
and  that^  in  schools  enrolling  about  20  per  cent  of  modern  language  stu- 
dents instmetion  in  the  subject  is  limited  to  two  years.  Consequently 
whatever  results  of  modem  language  study  are  valuable  for  general  ' 
educative  purposes  and  for  specific  usefulness  in  after  life  must,  under 
present  conditions,  be  attained  by  most  students  within  this  period  of 
time. 

3.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  a fact  that  the  desirable  results  of  for- 
eign l^guage  study  are  cumulative  in  character  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  bear  a close  relationship  in  quality  to  continuance  in  the  subject 
through  a period  of  time.  It  is  highly  to  be  desired,  therefore,  (1)  tihat  - 
the  question  of  continuance  in  the  subject  be  studied  in  schools  and  in 
school  systems  from  various  points  of  view;  and  (2)  that  more  serious 
efforts  be  made  to  evaluate  achievement  under  ordinary  and  under  experi- 
mental conditions,  particularly  with  regard  to  what  usable  and  durable 
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Isngusge  abilities  are  developed  and  can  be  developed  in  a given  period. 
'This  is  all  the  more  necessary  (1)  because  only  a minority  of  the  selected 
teachers  consulted  were  of  the  opinion  that  a two-year  course  is  long 
enough  to  enable  as  many  as  SO  per  cent  of  their  pupils  to  develop  the 
ability  to  read  and  to  write  the  language— and  a still  smaller  minority  in 
the  case  of  ability  to  speak;  and  (2)  because  the  scores  made  on  the 
American  Council  tests  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  indicate  that  at 
least  SO  per  cent  of  the  two-year  group  and  at  least  30  per  cait  of  the 
three-year  group  cannot  use  the  foreign  language  for  reading  and  for 
;writing  with  even  a moderate  degree  of  ease. 

4.  Teacheis  in  general  appear  to  have  less  confidence  that  their 
pupils  realize  the  instrumoital  aims  (reading,  writing,  speaking,  under- 
standing the  spoken  word)  than  that  they  attain  other  and  less  direct 
objectives,  such  as  improvement  in  English,  the  development  of  literary 

artistic  appreciation,  of  habits  of  sustained  effort  and  the  like.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  attainment  of  some  of  this  group  of  objectives  is 
favored  in  a superior  degree  by  modem  language  study;  in  other  cases 
either  no  evidence  is  available  or  what  we  have  is  difficult  to  interpret 
- with  confidence.  While  a similar  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  attainment 
of  many  rdtimate  objectives  prevails  in  all  fields,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
in  modem  languages  to  narrow  the  list  of  objectives  to  those  items  that 
may  be  directly  connected  with  definite  classroom  activities,  and  to' 
assume  that  few  or  no  desirable  results  can  usually  be  attained  unless, 
deliberately  or  unwittingly,  the  teacher  and  the  class  engage  in  activities 
4 that  contribute  to  their  achievement. 

It  is,  furthermore,  not  unlikely  that  the  prevalent  complaint  of 
teachers  that  they  have  an  overlarge  proportion  of  students  who  lack 
“linguistic  ability”  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  their  failure  to  limit 
their  aims  to  the  kind  of  abilities  that  can  be  generally  developed  and  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  can  be  mastered  in  the  time  allotted  to 
modem  languages  in  the  programs  of  most  secondary  school  students. 

NOTES 

1.  See  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 
BuUetin  No.  35,  1918,  p.  14. 

2.  Cf.  T.  H.  Briggs,  Curriculum  Problems,  p.  46.  Cf.  also  the  citation  in  C.  H. 
Judd-  in  Third  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  p.  382 : “The 
modem  school  assumes  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced  to  all  of  the  intellectual 
arts  and  to  all  the  practical  skills  which  he  is  fitted  by  natural  ability  to  take  on. 
The  goal  of  education  is  thus  set  in  terms  of  a complete  and  broad  ^ucation.*' 

3.  J.  A.  Clement,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Secondary  School  Education. 
Century  Co.,  1925,  p.  358. 
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4.  Bobbitt,  How  to  Make  a Cwricvium,  p.  69. 

5.  Compare  for  a recent  statement  the  report  of  the  Sub>Committee  on  French 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  use  in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Sdiool 
Curricula,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly^  I (1927),  467-482. 


IS  THE  COLEMAN  BEPORT  JUSTIFIED  IN  ITS 
RESTATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES  FOR 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDY? 

Louis  J.-A.  Mercier 
The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educatimt 

[From  FR,  m,  6,  May  1930, 397-41S.1 

The  Modem  Language  Study  has  left  us  confronted  with  a most 
curious  situation.  It  has  given  us  a series  of  reports  which  certainly 
throw  much  light  upon  our  problems  as  modem  language  teachers  and 
several  studies  of  imdoubted  value,  but  we  are  left  to  wonder  if  it  has 
really  given  us  a final  report. 

It  is  tme  we  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  as 
published  by  Mr.  Algernon  Coleman  under  the  title:  “The  Teaching  of 
Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States.”  Although  the  foreword 
of  this  report  is  signed  “The  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study,”  we  are 
told  in  this  foreword  that  this  report  was  organized  and  written  by 
Professor  Coleman  and  its  conclusions  reached  with  the  advice  and  the 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  consisting  of  Professors 
Coleman,  Henmon,  Purin,  Wheeler,  and  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Study.  But  we  learn  through  a footnote  (p.  170)  ? 
that  because  of  the  length  of  the  manuscript  of  this  report  (299  pages) 
it  was  impossible  to  submit  copies  to  the  20  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Direction  and  Control,  which  made  up  the  Modern  Language  Study 
proper,  though  copies  of  the  Summarizing  Conclusions  of  Part  II  (a 
page  and  a half)  were  sent  to  each  member  and  criticisms  invited. 

Now  these  summarizing  conclusions  are  exactly  three  in  number. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  value  of  word  and  idiom  counts,  the  second 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  realia  and  cultural  elements  are  not  as 
great  in  our  texts  as  we  sometimes  take  for  granted.  These  are  evidently 
innocuous  enough.  We  have  all  believed  in  using  as  much  realia  as  pos- 
sible outside  of  the  texts  read,  and  even  here  the  Coleman  Report 
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remains  far  short  of  stating  what  might  be  done  to  get  cultural  values 
out  of  our  reading  texts.  As  for  word  and  idiom  frequency,  no  doubt  we 
have  all  long  wanted  to  know  more  about  them.  The  present  writer  for 
one  suggested  such  studies  in  an  article  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  that  the  word  counts  of  the  Study  are  now  at  hand, 
though  we  may  regret  that  they  are  based  wholly  on  written  frequency, 
which  should  make  us  cautious  about  taking  them  at  their  faw  value. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  write  a novel  for  instance  without  using  com- 
mon words  as  crayon,  soulier,  horloge,  grand-pke,  etc.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  these  words  are  listed  as  3435,  1738,  2436,  2716  respectively  m 
Cheydleur’s  list  of  6028  words  while  soixante-dix,  z6ro,  ^16graphier,  vit- 
rine,  pharmacie,  loyer  are  among  the  last  hundred  mentioned. 

But,  on  the  whole,  no  one  could  take  exception  to  &e  first  two  recom- 
mendations of  the  Coleman  Report.  They  are  implicit  or  even  exceeded 
in  much  of  the  literature  already  available  on  the  teaching  of  modern 
l£Ulgll3§6S* 

But  all  the  reports  and  inquiries  of  the  Report  really  converge  on 
the  third  conclusion,  and  this  conclusion  is  “that  classrwm  effort  during 
the  first  two  years  should  center  primarily  on  devdoping  the  ability  to 
understand  the  foreign  language  readily  throu^  the  Qre  and  through 
the  ear,  that  the  goal  must  be  to  read  the  foreign  language  directly  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  vernacular)  and  that  to  attain  this  goal  more  reading 
must  be  done  and  all  other  types  of  class  exercise  must  converge  toward 

, ;that  end.”  , , . . 

* ' As  opposed  to  the  first  two,  it  is  clear  that  this  third  conclusion  does 

not  lack  originality,  so  much  that  Mr.  Coleman  grunts  that  the  vast 
majority  of  modern  language  teachers  are  against  it.  Why  should  the 
Modern  Language  Study  thus  run  counter  to  the  experience  of  ^^em 
language  teachers?  The  answer  is  that  it  did  not  want  to.  As  mentioned 
above,  we  are  told  that  the  Committees  on  Direction  and  Control  had  no 
chanci  to  read  the  report  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based.  We  are 
farther  told  that  three  members  of  the  Committee  on  Direction  and 
Control,  Professor  Hohlfeld,  Dr.  de  Sauze  and  Mr.  Roux,  objected  to 
this  conclusion,  stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  “the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  obtain  are  generally  due  to  causes  but  little,  if  at  all,  remediable 
by  increasing  the  ground  that  is  to  be  covered.  In  cases  where  even  a 
limited  amount  of  work  is  inadequately  done — and  they  are  toe  ones 
that  bring  down  the  general  average — a considerable  increase  in  read- 
ing requirements,  even  though  this  be  offset  by  lessening  toe  time  spent 
on  other  exercises  and  by  devoting  more  time  to  the  actual  practice  in 
reading,  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  may  even  prove  a step 
. backward  in  toe  direction  of  reading  by  translation.” 
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Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  the  Coleman  Report,  Dr.  William 
R.  Price,  another  member  of  the  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control,^, 
has  written  in  violent  opposition  to  this  third  conclusion  of  the  Study 
and  has  told  us  moreover,  “that  the  members  of  the  Committee  op 
Direction  and  Control  engaged  in  secondary  school  work  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  this  pronouncement.” 

Here  tten  is  the  situation  referred  to  above : Where  is  the  final  report 
of  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study?  Professor  Coleman’s  report 
has  evidently  no  right  to  be  so  considered.  And  evidently,  the  situation 
is  not  merely  curious  but  dangerous,  since  the  Coleman  Report,  in  spite 
of  its  lack  of  general  endorsement  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Direction  and  Control,  who  really  make  up  the  Study,  is  being  taken  by 
all  educators  as  somehow  the  final  report  of  the  Study.  Unless  Mr. 
Coleman  and  his  associates  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  incidentally 
not  one  of  whom  is  a secondary  school  man,  know  more  about  language 
teaching  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  modem  language  teachers  of  the 
country  and  than  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Direction  and  Con- 
trol of  the  Study,  then  the  cause  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  the 
United  States  is  being  done  incalculable  harm,  because  as  Dr.  Price 
pointed  out,  it  is  going  counter  to  the  heartbreaking  classroom  experi- 
ence of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  it  might  be  added,  against  a fifty  year 
old  evolution  in  modem  language  teaching. 

Have  then  the  investigations  of  Professor  Coleman  and  his  associates 
justified  them  in  thus  running  counter  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
their  colleagues  on  the  Study  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country? 

Now,  as  Dr.  Price  reminds  us.  Professor  Coleman  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  report  be  Subjected  to  a critical  but  impartial  examina- 
tion from  many  angles.  I happened  to  be  asked  to  make  such  a critical 
examination  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French,  and  I have  since  been  asked  from  many  quarters  to 
publish  my  conclusions.  I believe  that  I can  claim  to  have  been  in  the 
' most  impartial  attitude  in  making  this  examination,  in  fact  I am  con- 
scious of  having  started  with  a feeling  of  admiration  for  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  Study.  I am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that,  much  against 
my  wish,  I have  come  to  feel  that  the  third  conclusion  of  the  Coleman 
Report,  the  one  conclusion  that  matters,  is  absolutely  not  deducible  from 
the  evidence  presented,  and  that  there  is  other  evidence  available  that 
this  conclusion  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  hence  that  it  may  be  , 
exceedingly  mischievous.  I shall  try  to  establish  this  objectively  and  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  Coleman  Report  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  the  first  deals 
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with  “the  Objectives  of  Modem  Language  Instruction.”  At  once,  one 
rubs  one’s  eyes  for  fear  of  not  having  read  aright.  But  no,  a questionnaure 
was  actuaBy  sent,  we  are  told,  to  465  secondary  school  teachers  to 
ascertain  how  far  and  how  soon  their  pupils  reached  sixteen  objectives 
of  which  the  first  few  are:  a)  the  abiUty  to  read  the  foreign  language 
with  ease  and  enjoyment,  b)  to  communicate  with  natives  of  the  coun^ 
whose  language  has  been  studied,  c)  to  communicate  in  writing  with 

the  same.  v ^ * i. 

And  we  are  shown,  among  numerous  other  figures,  that  18  teacners 

said  that  S%  of  their  pupils  learnt  to  read  in  one  year  and  that  3 smd 
100%  did,  that  9 said  that  50%  learnt  to  communicate  orally  wim 
natives  in  one  year  and  that  20  said  90%  could  in  2 years,  that  6 smd 
that  S0%  learnt  to  communicate  in  writing  in  1 year,  and  43  said  that 

80%  learnt  to  do  so  in  2 years.  . 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  figures  recorded,  but  we  have  here  evi- 
dently terms  insufficiently  defined.  Some  of  the  above  teachers  may  well 
have  interpreted  the  words  to  mean  “within  the  limits  of  the  material 
studied,”  while  othem  took  them  to  mean  more,  as  they  appmently  did. 
*piese  figures  arc  consequently  so  unreliable  that  no  deductions  can  be 

^^wn  from  them.  a * 

Next,  the  Wheeler  statistics  on  enrollment  are  utilized  to  snow  that 

in  any  case  there  is  very  little  chance  to  attain  objectives,  as  the  vast 
' majority  of  pupils  study  a modem  language  only  two  years. 

^ Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  Wood  and  Cheydleur  studies  we  are 
presented  statistical  evidence  which  we  are  told  (p.  90)  shows  that  “at 
least  half  the  high  school  students  completing  two  y^  of  a modem 
language  do  not  attmn  the  power  to  read  or  to  write  with  sufficient  ease 
and  rapidity  to  make  it  probable  that  they  have  reached  or  that  they  will 
reach  the  point  of  using  these  abiUties  for  any  purpose  of  their  own.” 
Now  these  studies  of  Wood  and  Cheydleur  do  not  tell  us  Mything 
about  the  initial  capacities,  the  intelligence,  the  industry,  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  examined  or  about  the  outside  interferences,  the  chss  con- 
ditions, the  method,  the  teacher  capacity  affecting  them,  though  it  wm 
realized,  as  we  are  told  in  a note  (p.  8)  of  the  Wood  Report,  that  in 
reviewing  the  data  of  the  survey  of  New  York  children,  we  cannot  escape 
the  suspicion  that  only  a fraction  of  these  25,000  youngsters  really 

belong  in  foreign  language  classes.” 

May  it  not  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  under  these  circumstances 
these  studies  can  furnish  a basis  for  any  condusions  as  to  the  succ^  or 
failure  of  the  modem  language  teaching  involv^,  much  le»  a basis  for 
drawing  any  conclusions  as  to  methods  or  limiting  of  objectives? 

For  in  a recent  study  of  achievement  made  under  my  direc- 
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tion  of  several  hundred  second  year  French  pupils  of  whom  more  than 
25%  had  failed  the  mid-year  examination,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case 
of  one  school,  pupils  fail^  because  of  low  mentality  as  evidenced  by 
the  I.  Q.,  several  tests  given,  and  their  records  in  other  subjects,  while 
others  failed  because  of  outside  interests.  Li  anoUier  school,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  failures  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  year  work  • 
had  been  done  under  an  incompetent  teacher.  If  you  made  a table  of 
the  achievement,  in  these  schools  and  other  schools  like  them  and  drew 
the  conclusion  that  modem  language  teaching  is  about  30%  a failure  or 
that  a certain  method  is  wrong,  you  would  do  the  cause  of  modem  lan- 
guage teaching  or  that  method  an  injustice  on  false  premises.  Even  in 
two  or  three  such  simple  studies,  made  by  teadiers  anxious  to  get  at 
the  real  trouble,  it  is  very  hard  to  disentangle  all  the  factors  of  failure 
into  teacher,  pupil,  method,  school  and  home  responsibilities,  and  yet 
they  should  be,  before  we  can  have  data  scientific  enough  to  justify 
conclusions. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  achievement  statistic  work  quoted  in  this 
first  part  of  the  Coleman  Report  that  such  precautions  were  taken,  and 
yet,  at  the  end  of  this  first  part,  before  any  discussion  of  method  or 
other  evidence,  we  already  find  what  is  going  to  be  the  main  recom- 
mendation of  the  whole  report : that  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  first 
two  years  should  be  the  ability  to  read  and  such  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language  as  is  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  reading,  with 
comprehension,  pronunciation  and  oral  work  being  relegated  as  the  third 
objective. 

Whether  this  proposition  is  sound  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
later,  but  I submit  that  it  is  introduced  here  purely  gratuitously  and  that 
this  whole  part  of  the  report  (107  pages)  does  not  justify  it. 

Part  n of  the  Colenian  Report:  "Content  of  the  Modern  Language 
Course,”  is,  for  some  far  from  obvious  reason,  the  main  part  of  the 
Report,  as  the  Smnmarizing  Condusions  which  were  submitted  to  the 
"Committee  on  Direction  and  Control”  appear  at  its  close,  so  much  that 
Part  ni:  "Organization  of  Qasses,”  and  Part  IV,  “Some  Considerations 
in  regard  to  Method,”  are  in  the  nature  of  anticlimaxes.  For  this  reason 
I shall  touch  upon  these  before  analyzing  Fart  II. 

Part  III  has  for  its  aim  to  bring  out  on  the  basis  of  the  Wood  Report 
and  the  Henmon  Report  that  students  are  misclassified,  for  instance, 
that,  in  Grammar  achievement,  10%  of  third  semester,  18%  of  fourth 
semester,  31%  of  fifth  semester' students  may  be  found  above  the  sixth 
semester  median,  while  22%  of  the  dghth  semester  students  may  be 
found  below  it.  The  cumulative  evidence  of  the  Henmon  report,  we  are 
told,  is  that  50%  of  the  students  tested  are  erroneously  classified,  and 
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should  be  a semester  or  more  above  or  below  the  classification  in  which 
thqr  are  found,  and  that  25%  are  erroneously  classified  by  a whole  year. 

This  Fart  III  seems  to  me  the  soundest  of  the  report  and  certainly 
most  valuable,  although  it  may  not  bring  out  anything  new.  All  teachers 
knew  about  dubious  and  even  enforced  promotions  and  about  the 
disconcerting  way  students  have  of  forgetting  in  second  and  third  year 
part  of  what  thqr  learnt  in  first  year.  But  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
throughout  the  course,  objective,  uniform  and  comprehensive  tests  which 
could  be  administered  in  any  class  and  thus  help  to  check  up  on  the 
comparative  progress  and  retention  in  different  groups  is  certainly  valu- 
able and  makes  Part  III  most  accqitable,  although  there  occurs  again 
at  the  end  the  leitmotiv  of  organizing  the  two  year  course  primarily  to 
d^elop  the  ability  to  read  the  modem  language  directly  without  any 
visible  link  between  the  data  presented  in  this  part  and  this  conclusion. 

Part  IV,  entitled:  “Some  Considerations  in  regard  to  Method,”  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  most  disconcerting  of  the  whole  report  because  it 
dismisses  in  a most  cavalier  way  all  previous  discussions  as  to  method, 
induding  the  writings  of  such  authorities  as  Victor,  Sweet,  Passy,  Walter, 
Ripman,  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  Jespersen,  Schweizer,  Palmer,  etc., 
because,  forsooth,  “their  arguments  are  based  chiefly  on  reason,  on  ex-- 
perience,  on  observation  and  to  a limited  extent,  on  such  psychological 
factors  as  the  greater  interest  aroused  by  oral  work  and  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  associatiw  in  the  learning  of  a new  vocabulary,”  and 
because,  **until  the  psychological  laboratory  or  the  classroom  experi- 
mentalist is  prepared  to  supply  more  precise  data  than  we  now  possess, 
little  can  be  gained  by  again  going  over  in  a similar  way  the  ground  so 
thorou^ily  exammed  by  the  above  mentioned  writers  and  by  others  less 
well  known.”  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if,  after  some 
^scussion  of  current  tendendes  in  method,  and  a study  of  achievement 
in  certain  schools,  part  of  the  Henmon  report,  largely  inconclusive  as  is 
admitted,  we  should  hear  again  the  refrain  of  the  Coleman  report,  that 
the  reading  objective  should  become  the  chief  objective  of  modem  lan- 
guage teaching.  And  so  we  do,  pages  271  and  272  giving  us  the  most 
extensive  explanation  of  the  procedures  advocated  though  it  is  here 
modestly  labeled:  “Hypothesis  in  regard  to  Method.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  again  in  this  part  of  the  report  as  in  Part  I and  II  there  is  no 
evidence  from  which  this  h3rpothesis  may  be  drawn  any  more  necessarily 
than  many  others,  if  indeed  any  could  scientifically  be  deduced  from 
such  miscellaneous  and  undifferentiated  data. 

If,  then,  the  main  conclusion  of  the  Coleman  Report,  already  appear- 
ing in  Part  I,  and  now  recognized  by  Professor  Coleman  himself  as  a mere 
tentative  h}^pothesis,  has  any  objective  basis  whatsoever,  it  must  be 
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found  in  Part  II  of  the  Report,  where  it  occurs  as  the  main  recommenda- 
tion of  the  three  which  were  submitted  for  its  approval  to  the  Committee 
of  Direction  and  Control  and  which,  we  have  been  told  by  a member 
of  this  committee,  was  opposed  by  all  its  members  connected  with  second- 
ary school  work. 

Let  us  then  go  back  to  this  Part  II  entitled : “Content  of  the  Modem 
Language  Course,”  and  see  what  evidence  is  there  presented  that  mi^t 
warrant  such  a revolutionary  recommendation. 

First  of  all,  why  is  it  necessary  to  right  about  face,  according  to  the  , 
Coleman  Report,  and  this  time  to  right  about  face  back  toward  the  posi- 
tion from  which  Victor  invited  us  to  turn  some  fifty  years  ago? 

Because  the  tests  conducted  by  the  Study  would  seem  to  show  that 
50%  of  second  year  students  do  not  develop  the  ability  either  to  read  or 
write  the  foreign  language  with  grammatical  correctness  or  even  to  apply 
functionally  the  knowledge  of  the  granunar  around  which  the  work  has 
centered. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  I believe  that  the  basis  for  the  pessimism  of  the 
Coleman  Report  as  to  oin  results  might  well  be  questioned.  Without 
going  into  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  tests  used,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  more  than  50%  have  more  reading  power,  for  instance, 
than  can  be  proved  by  any  one  or  any  one  form  of  written  tests,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  some  10%.  The  studies  which  I have  had  occasion  to 
supervise  in  good  schools,  under  excellent  teachers  and  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  show  that  there  can  be  easily  as  high  as  30%  of  failures. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  also  show  that  most  of  these  failures,  some 
25%  are  due  to  low  intelligence  or  interfering  factors.  This  would  leave 
only  about  15%  attributable  to  the  method  or  organization  of  the  course, 
after  all  not  a high  percentage.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think  fliat  . 
statistics  that  do  not  take  into  account  the  unavoidable  failures  due  to 
low  mentality  or  improper  classification  are  imreliable  as  a basis  for 
diagnosis  of  defects  of  procedures,  nor  in  surveys  of  a large  number  of 
or  schools,  would  it  seem  easy  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
method  or  teacher  for  the  remmning  15%  to  20%  of  failures  when  we 
know  that  the  method  might  vary  from  a grammar-translation  to  an 
extreme  direct  method. 

However,  the  Report  will  have  it  that  our  pupils  do  not  learn  to  read 
for  comprehension  as  well  as  they  might.  And  the  only  reason  it  chooses 
to  stress  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  authorities  agreed  long  ago 
that  a reading  knowledge  should  be  one  of  our  aims,  they  all  sought  to 
reach  it  through  translation  and  the  intensive  study  of  a small  amount 
of  material,  a practice  incidentally  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
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What  is  the  alternative?  More  extensive  reading.  That  there  should 
be  more  reading  than  we  have  now  I have  personally  recommended  for 
many  years.  Not  that  I do  not  consider  translation  good  and  even  in- 
dispensable in  its  place,  since  translation  of  the  more  difficult  passages  is 
not  only  at  times  the  only  adequate  test  of  comprehension  but  is  also  the 
means  of  getting  at  one  of  the  most  imquestioned  values  of  modem 
language  study.  But  straight  translation,  where  unnecessary,  has  been 
one  of  the  deadliest  curses  of  the  modem  language  course,  and  we  have 
long  had  available  psychological  data  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  necessary  translation  may  be  in  its  place,  extensive  reading  is  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  genuine  reading  power.  It  has  been  ^own 
for  at  least  fifty  years  that,  in  reading,  the  eyes  move  along  a line  of 
type  irregularly.  About  1885,  J.  McKeen  Cattell  determined  that  the 
eye  sees  several  letters  or  even  several  words  at  one  time.  In  1906,  Pro- 
fessor W.  F.  Dearborn,  now  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, made  the  next  studies  of  importance  to  reading,  and  determined, 
through  photographic  records  of  eye-movements,  “that  words  are  usually 
perceived  as  wholes  and  not  successively  by  letters,  and  that  the  letters 
and  words  frequently  and  regularly  found  together  tend  to  be  formed 
by  long  association  into  one  complex  whole  for  which  certain  elements 
are  then  selected  as  cues.”  (Dearborn,  The  Psychology  of  Reading, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
Vol.  14,  No.  1, 1907).  These  and  other  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
children  could  probably  read  much  faster  if  they  were  led  to  read  words 
as  wholes  and  not  as  a succession  of  letters,  and  phrases  rather  than 
single  words.  Professor  M.  V.  O’Shea  in  his  “Linguistifc  Development 
and  Education,”  published  shortly  after  the  Dearborn  study,  stated  this 
idea  as  follows:  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  learner  ought  very  early 
to  be  got  into  the  habit  of  handling  the  sentence  as  a unity,  the  word 
functioning  merely  as  a factor  therein.” 

There  is  then  nothing  new  in  the  Coleman  recommendation  that 
there  should  be  more  extensive  reading.  However,  the  point  is  that  the 
Coleman- Report  would  go  much  further  and  subordinate  all  other  objec- 
’ tives  to  the  reading  objective;  So  far,  as  we  have  seen,  although  this 
■'recommendation  already  appears  in  Part  I of  the  Report,  there  has  been 
no  conclusive  evidence  ofier^  in  its  support.  Now,  at  last  in  this 
Part  n we  ought  to  get  some.  Let  us  examine  carefully  how  sound  it 
may  be. 

The  evidence  presented  consists  of  foiu:  separate  items: 

1.  An  experiment  in  reading  with  twenty-eight  second  year  college 
students  by  Professor  Young  and  Professor  Vander  Beke  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  in  1925-26. 
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2.  The  e]q>eriinent  of  Professor  West  in  teaching  Bengali  children  to 
read  English. 

3.  An  experiment  in  the  University  of  Missouri  High  S^ool  with 
five  sections  of  first  year  German,  two  being  conducted  with  a grammar 
method  and  three  with  a reading  for  recognition  method. 

4.  E3q>erimental  data  on  eye-fiixations  as  applied  to  extensive  reading 
for  comprehension  alone,  secured  by  Professor  G.  T.  Buswell  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

As  to  the  Iowa  experiment,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  subjects  were 
college  students.  This  ^one  would  make  it  almost  valueless,  as  we  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  teaching  of  reading  at  a much  lower  age,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  learner  is  a decisive  factor.  Moreover  the.  Report 
itself  admits  that  the  experimenter  insisted  on  testing  the  understand- 
ing of  verb  forms  and  reading  matter  through  translation,  a process,  adds 
the  Report,  quite  at  variance  with  the  procedures  suggested  in  the  present 
discussion.  For  these  two  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  the  experiment  is 
hardly  to  the  point. 

As  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  Bengali  children,  40%  learnt  to 
read  in  one  year  and  80%  in  two  years,  not  such  a high  percentage  after 
all,  as  the  Report  grants  that  even  without  taking  into  account  the  unfit 
or  slackem,  50%  of  ours  do  so  in  two  years.  Moreover,  as  the  Report 
itself  remarks,  it  is  likely  that  in  learning  to  read  a more  highly  analyt- 
ical language  than  English  more  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
recognizing  verb  forms  and  pronouns  than  the  West  report  suggests. 
Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Pnce  has  already  remarked  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Coleman  Report,  in  the  case  of  the  Bengali  children  motivation  and 
environment  combined  to  help  to  secure  results,  as  is  the  case  with 
foreign  children  who  come  to  the  United  States  and  within  six  months 
learn  English,  but  as  is  not  the  case  imder  classroom  conditions.  So  here 
agmn  we  have  an  inconclusive  experiment. 

The  Missouri  experiment  looks  more  promising  as  conclusive  data. 
The  two  grammar-method  sections  read  81  pages  of  Giierber’s  Marchen, 
the  reading  for  recognition  sections  read  230.  The  sectioning  had  been 
done  at  random.-  In  May  all  classes  were  tested  for  oral  ability  (pro-  ■ 
nunciation  and  expression)  and  in  April  they  had  a uniform  grammar 
test.  The  result:  hi  oral  reading  and  ability  to  understand  the  spoken 
word,  the  extensive  reading  sections  proved  to  be  superior  to  the  gram- 
mar sections.  On  the  uniform  grammar  test  in  April,  the  reading  s^tions 
made  a better  showing  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  their  first  experience 
in  translating  sentences  illustrating  grammar.  We  are  not  told  how  much 
pronunciation  work  was  done,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  a good  deal  must 
have  been  done  if  the  pronunciation  secured  was  correct,  so  that  in  this 
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respect  the  work  cannot  have  differed  from  that  of  any  good  oral  course. 

What  about  the  remarkable  showing  iu  grammar?  Well,  we  are  told 
that  in  these  reading  sections,  grammatical  facts  had  been  given  to  the 
students  by  the  teadiem  as  they  were  encountered.  If  this  were  all  that 
had  been  done  it  might  be  evidence  that  grammar  can  be  taught  largely 
in  subordination  to  reading.  But  we  are  further  told  that  in  the  spring 
the  reading  sections  spent  six  weeks  in  an  intensive  study  of  grammar, 
taking  up  the  material  in  the  order  in  which  it  presented  itself  in  the 
reading:  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, . prepositions,  conjunctions,  ad- 
verbs, verbs,  modals,  voice,  subjunctive,  and  that  word  order  had  been 
studied  in  eve^r  lesson.  This  is  meager  information  about  the  stu^  of 
grammar  as,  on  the  very  first  few  pages,  there  must  have  been  all  these 
parts  of  speech  except  the  subjunctive,  but  with  a six  weeks  intensive 
study  of  grammar  apparently  just  before  the  April  test,  it  becomes 
understandable  that  the  reading  sections  made  a good  grammar  showing 
—only  it  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  a course  organized  primarily  to 
read  for  comprehension.  It  proves  that  the  six  weeks  intensive  study  of 
grammar  prepare  for  a successful  grammar  test  which  is  the  very  oppo> 
site  of  what  was  to  be  established.  So  here  again  we  have  an  inconclusive 
experiment  as  a basis  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Coleman  Report. 

In  the  Buswell  study  the  thing  to  be  proved  was  that  abundant  con- 
tact with  suitable  reading  matter  in  the  foreign  language  accompanied 
by  practice  in  recognizing  the  commonest  grammatical  phenomena  essen- 
tial  for  reading  with  comprehension,  may  be  made  to  yield  most  quickly 
a useful  reading  knowledge.  The  Report  adds:  The  results  in  the  case  of 
a first  year  group  reported  by  Buswell  tend  to  corroborate  this  view,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  instructor  in  charge,  who  was  not  person- 
ally a convert  to  this  type  of  procedure,  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
during  the  following  autumn  that  this  first  year  group  was,  in  its  second 
year,  below  the  school  standard.  He  attributed  the  deficiency  especiaUy 
to  the  lack  of  oral  practice  and  to  the  consequent  failure  to  study 
vocabulary  and  the  commonest  grammatical  usage  as  intensively  as  is, 
in  his  judgment,  necessary  to  make  durable  impressions.  We  must  thank 
Professor  Coleman  for  recording  this  result  of  this  e^criment  so  ac- 
curately but  he  must  admit  that  as  evidence  for  his  contention  it  is  even 
weaker  than  the  first  three. 

As  to  the  Buswell  experiments  recorded  more  at  length  in  the  Buswell 
report  and  consisting  of  photographic  studies  of  eye-movements  tending 
to  show  that  the  intervals  between  eye-fixations  have  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  development  of  reading  power,  other  investigations  are  now  at 
hand  which  must  prove  very  enlightening. 

It  happens  that  Professor  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  as  we  saw  a pioneer  in 
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the  establishing  of  experimental  data  bearing  on  reading,  has  continued 
his  experiments  ynth  his  students  and  that  one  of  them,  Cassie  Spencer 
Payne,  has  just  published  a study  under  the  title  “The  Derivation  of 
Tentative  Norms  for  Short  Exposures  in  Reading.”  (Harvard  Mono* 
graphs  in  Education  Number  10,  The  Harvard  University  Press,  1930.) 
This  study  records  the  responses  made  by  four  hundred  elementary 
school  dhildremto  short  exposures  of  words  and  phrases  presented  in  the 
tachistoscope,  an  instrument  which  flariies  words  before  the  subject  for 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a second,  insuring  practically  no  eye-move- 
ment during  the  time  the  mqx>sure  is  registering  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Here  are  the  conclusions  of  this  study  on  the  point  at  issue: 

1. '  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  much  a child  sees  in  a 
given  fixation  and  since  the  report  of  what  is  seen  depends  upon  so  many 
variable  factors,  any  unqualified  statement  regarding  "visual  spari”  or 
"perceptual  habits'*  is  necessarily  abstruse. 

2.  The  chief  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  apparently  is  not  in  the 
amount  that  can  be  seen  at  one  fixation  or  in  the  method  of  seeing  it  but 
in  automatizing  the  right  responses.  Slight  factors  may  operate  to  cause 
confusion  of  these  responses  in  the  initial  stages  of  learning,  such  as  the 
presentation  of  similar  words  either  simultaneously  or  the  one  before  the 
other  is  quite  learned.  This  confusion  may  result  in  habits  of  guessing 
whenever  either  of  the  similar  words  appears. 

3.  To  say  that  one  word  is  more  difficult  than  another  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  saying  that  it  has  not  been  learned  so  well.  The  process  by  which 
a good  reader  in  Grade  4 learns  a new  word  may  not  differ  necessarily 
from  the  process  by  which  a beginner  in  Grade  1 learns  it.  The  good 
reader  has  the  advantages  of  confidence  accruing  from  past  success  and 
of  some  familiarity  with  certain  elements  of  the  word.  There  appears  to 
be  no  psychological  reason  why  any  child  of  average  intelligence  cannot 
be  given  the  same  confidence  and  familiarity  with  words  and  their 
elements  by  adequate  training. 

4.  The  amount  of  reading  matter  which  can  be  responded  to  accu- 
rately appears  to  depend  upon  training  and  to  a limited  extent  upon 
maturity.  The  complexity  of  the  material  as  to  thought  involved  would 
depend  more  upon  the  maturity  of  the  reader  for  accuracy  of  response. 
Thus  a superior  reader  in  the  third  grade  may  be  able  to  report  as  many 
letters  in  certain  long  words  as  an  average  reader  in  the  fifth  grade,  and 
yet,  from  lack  of  experience,  be  unable  to  pronounce  the  word  or  attach 
any  meaning  to  it. 

Here  we  have  evidently  just  about  the  opposite  of  the  implications  of 
the  Buswell  study  and  especially  of  the  Coleman  chief  recommendation. 
The  reliability  of  data  on  eye-fixations  is  here  shown  to  be  very  question- 
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able.  But  especially  it  appears  that  to  learn  to  read  does  not  depend 
primarily  on  eye-fixations  but  on  the  automatizing  of  the  right  re- 
sponses. In  other  words  the  pupil  must  handle  the  word  to  get  to  recog- 
nize it  quickly  and  with  permanent  accuracy.  The  more  rapid  under- 
standing of  words  does  not  depend  on  hurried  fixations,  but  on  the  con- 
trary lengthened  fixations  depend  on  the  number  of  words  the  pupils 
has  learnt  well,  upon  training  in  handling  them  separately,  foc^dly  so 
^much  so  that  the  maturity  of  the  reader  has  considerable  to.do  with  it. 
All  this  points  to  the  advantage  of  what  Professor  Coleman  adnats  is 
the  conviction  of  most  secondary  school  teachers  and.  Dr.  Price  tells  us, 
is  the  conviction  of  the  secondary  school  members  of  the  Committee  that 
accurate  handling  of  linguistic  material  should  precede  the  attempt  to 
devdop  rapid  silent  reading.  In  fact.  Professor  Dearborn  has  issued  a 
specific  warning  on  this  very  point.  In  a diort  article  recalling  much 
experimentation  in  eye-movements  “Teaching  Reading  to  Non-Readers” 
(The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Dec.  1929)  he  writes:  “Oral  reading 
requires  more  analysis  of  word  forms  than  does  silent  reading.  It  pro- 
vides a constant  check  for  both  pupils  and  teacher  on  the  accuracy  of 
word  perception  and  thus  helps  to  avoid  the  storing  up  in  the  mind  of 
-the  confused,  distorted,  or  mutilated  images  of  words,  which  remain  to 
haunt  and  to  terrify  the  mind  of  the  non-reader.  One  corollary  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  normal  pupils  may  be  suggested  by  the  query 
whether  the  pendulum  of  school  instruction  in  this  country  has  not 
swung  too  far  toward  silent  reading  and.  toward  training  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  phrase  and  sentence  wholes  and  whether  it  should  not  swing  back 
to  more  oral  reading  and  to  less  efforts  at  large  units  of  comprehension^ 

It  must  be  evident  in  the  light  of  this  data  that  the  Coleman  Report’s 
main  reconunendation  amounts  to  keeping  modem  language  teachers 
committed  to  the  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  rapid  reading 
at  the  very  time  when  most  carefully  worked  out  experimental  data 
accumulates  to  call  for  the  abandonment  of  this  extreme  position.  “I 
believe  especially  in  the  emphasis  on  oral  work,”  wrote  Professor  Dear- 
born, in  answer  to  a direct  query  on  this  point,  “and  less  concern  about 
larger  intervals  in  eye-fixations.” 

As  I was  about  to  sum  up  this  review,  the  April  “Modem  Language 
Journal”  arrived  with  the  letter  of  Professor  Coleman  in  answer  to 
Dr.  W.  R.  Price’s  article  and  the  comments  of  the  editor.  Professor 
B.  Q.  Morgan.  At  last,  we  learn  more  about  the  relation  of  the  Coleman 
Report  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Review  and  Control  of  the  Modem  Language  Study.  Professor  Fife, 
chairman  of  the  Study,  admits  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Coleman  that  there  was 
strenuous  obj^tion,  at  the  1927  Toronto  meeting  of  the  whole  commit- 
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tee,  to  the  trend  of  the  Coleman  Report.  The  point  that  Professor  Fife 
makes  is  that  the  dissent  was  fully  admitted  in  the  Coleman  Report,  not 
only  in  the  note  recording  the  objections  of  Professor  Hohlfeld,  Dr. 
de  Sauze  and  Mr.  Roux,  but  in  the  Foreword  of  the  Coleman  Report, 
which  we  now  learn  was  written  by  Professor  Fife  himself.  He  recalls 
that  he  refers  in  this  Foreword  to  page  127  of  the  Coleman  Report,  where, 
it  is  admitted  that:  ^The  profession  appears  to  believe  that  intensive' 
study  of  a limited  amount  of  reading  material  is  the  best  introduction  to 
reading.  It  overwhelmingly  favors  intensive  study  during  the  first  year, 
while  a distinct  majority  of  secondary  teachers  and  an  important  minor- 
ity  of  college  teachers  take  the  same  position  for  second  year  work.” 
This  opposition  to  the  trend  of  Professor  Coleman’s  chief  recommenda- 
tion, he  further  tells  us,  was  reflected  at  the  Toronto  meeting.  Dr.  Price 
has  already  told  us  that  it  was  much  stronger  than  appeared  on  the 
surface. 

What  dot.  this  amoimt  to  except  that  the  Coleman  Report  is  really 
not  the  Report  of  the  Study  but  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation? Well  and  good,  but  in  that  case  it  would  seem  that  a way  should 
have  been  found  to  proclaim  this  in  a prominent  way.  Another  report 
should  have  been  drafted  or  at  least  a statement  issued  making  it  so 
positively  clear  that  , the  Coleman  Report  did  not  represent  the  profes- 
sion’s opinion  and  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  Committee  on  Review  and  Control,  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
way  for  the  Coleman  Report  to  go  before  the  country  with  the  prestige 
of  representing  the  profession  or  even  the  Modem  Langua^  Study. 
Footnotes  and  explanatory  letters  and  even  Forewords  cannot  prevent 
this.  Only  formal  signed  statements  can.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  was  clearly  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  It  was 
signed  by  all  the  members.  The  Coleman  Report  is  not  the  Report  of  the 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  as  a whole.  It  seems  that  something 
should  even  now  be  done  to  put  the  fact  prominently  on  record. 

What  then  more  exactly  is  the  Coleman  Report?  We  now  leam  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  letter  of  Professor  Fife  quoted  in  Mr.  Coleman’s 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Modem  Language  Journal.  It  seems  that 
.“when  the  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control,  delegated  to  the  Cpih- 
mittee  on  Investigation  the  power  to  carry  through  the  inquiry,  it  also 
delegated  to  it  the  authority  to  report  the  results  with  the  very  best  judg- 
ment which  it  could  bring  to  bear  on  its  findings.”  The  Coleman  Report 
then  is  in  the  last  analysis — as  he  himself  admits  in  bis  letter-^the  report 
of  the  best  judgment  of  Professor  Coleman.  With  all  due  respect  to  Prb- 
fessor  Coleman’s  quality  of  judgment,  this  would  seem  an  unfair  respon- 
sibility; unfair  to  the  cause  of  . Modern  Languages.  Why  should  a nation- 
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aDy  heralded  Study  supposed  to  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a whole  thus  be  left  to  the  best  judgment  of  any  one  or  even  of  a 
few  men?  Because,  explains  Mr.  Coleman  in  his  letter:  The  study  was 
conducted  as  a scientific  inquiry  and  not  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
opinion.  Hence  the  conclusion  (about  the  advisability  of  subordinating 
^ modern  language  teaching  to  reading  for  comprehension)  to  which 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Price  object,  was  formulated  instead  of  adopting 
one  which  would  have  come  from  a referendum.  Very  well,  then.  The 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Coleman  has  value  only  if  it  is  a conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  evidence.  In  the  light  of  the  above  analysis  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man’s evidence,  I respectfuDy  submit— with  all  due  diffidence  as  to  the 
quality  of  my  own  best  judgment— that  this  conclusion  is  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  evidence,  and  that  moreover  there  was  much  other 
evidence  available  that  Mr.  Coleman  did  not  choose  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

When,  after  dismissing  so  casually  all  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
he  tells  us,  “Until  the  psychological  laboratory  or  the  classroom  experi- 
mentalist is  prepared  to  supply  more  precise  data  than  we  now  possess, 
little  can  be  gained  by  again  going  over  in  a similar  way  the  ground  that 
has  been  examined  so  thoroughly  by  the  above  mentioned  writers  and  by 
others  less  well  known,”  we  may  well  wonder  why  he  did  not  stop  at 
least  long  enough  to  gather  from  psychologists  in  general  the  data  avail- 
able oh  the  psychology  of  habit  as  applied  to  the  learning  process  in 
modem  languages,  as  this  is  inevitably  the  fundamental  psychology 
involved.  He  might  well  have  reflected  that  after  all,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Review  and  Control  who  were  against  his  conclusion,  were 
necessarily  classroom  experimentalists  and  that  their  opinion  could  not 
but  be  based  on  what  must  amount  to  an  immense  body  of  evidence, 
much  of  that  evidence  being  precisely  the  functioning  of  the  laws  of 
habit  formation,  since  the  .results  of  following  or  violating  them  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  in  the  modern  language  classroom. 

If  his  conclusion  about  the  subordination  of  focusing  on  and  building 
in  intensively  studied  language  facts  to  the  immediate  development  of 
extensive  reading,  is  so  scientifically  deduced  from  the  evidence,  how  is 
it  that  he  already  commits  hiniself  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  his 
report,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  that  part  from  which  it  may  be 
drawn?  Nor  has  he  any  evident  right  to  object  that  Dr.  Price  has,  as  I 
have,  singled  out  this  conclusion  for  special  consideration.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  recognize  that  much  valuable  gathering  of  statistics  and 
material  was  achieved  by  the  Study  and  that  our  active  colleagues  on  the 
Study  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  work.  We  all  appreciate  with 
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what  graciousness  Professor  Fife  must  have  carried  out  his  great  respon- 
sibilities, what  a wealth  of  technique  and  what  industry  Dr.  Henmon  has 
brought  to  bear  on  our  subject,  and  we  all  sympathize  with  Professor 
Coleman  in  his  difficult  task.  They  must  all  realize  that  in  criticizing  the 
results  of  their  work,  we  are  but  trying  to  meet  them  on  the  broad  level 
of  discussion  which  they  have  established.  They  must  then  forgive  us  if 
we  scrutinize  earnestly  the  results  of  their  labors.  But  Professor  Coleman 
in  particular  should  be  forgiving.  It  is  he  on  his  own  admission  who 
challenged  the  convictions  of  modem  language  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  been  in  evolution  for  more  than  fifty  years  toward  a 
scientific  oral  method.  He  would  have  this  evolution  stop  and  raises  the 
flag  of  Revolution  and  this  flag  of  Revolution  is  not  the  sensible  conclu- 
sions about  better  grading  or  more  cultural  reading,  or  more  scientifically 
established  words  or  idioms  studies— we  have  all  been  working  toward 
that  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  acceleration  the  work  of  the  Study  may 
give  to  these  aims — ^it  is  his  conclusion  about  the  place  and  the  nature  o! 
reading  in  the  modern  language  course.  This  is  what  the  reviewers  are 
taking  up  as  his  contribution.  He  may  finally  call  it  merely  an  hypoth- 
esis, he  may  hedge  it  about  with  misgivings,  but,  at  the  end  of  eadi 
part  of  his  report,  it  appears  to  urge  what  he  himself  calls  in  his  letter  to 
Professor  Morgan  “a  radical  change  in  course  content  and  class  pro- 
cedure.” 

After  reading  and  rereading  Professor  Coleman’s  report,  I fail  to  see, 
for  one,  that  the  advisability  of  this  radical  change  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  evidence  submitted,  especially  as  this  evidence  narrows  down 
to  the  experiments  recorded  in  Part  II.  On  the  contrary  these  experi- 
ments, especially  when  we  add  to  them  those  of  Professor  Walter  F. 
Dearborn,  may  well  strengthen  the  convictions  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  teachers  of  modern  languages  who  would  oppose  the  Cole- 
man Report. 

In  the  Iowa  experiment  translation  was  actually  used ; in  the  case  of 
the  Bengali  children  we  have  stimulating  conditions  outside  the  class- 
room; in  the  Missouri  experiment  an  intensive  study  of  grammar  was 
introduced ; in  the  Buswell  experiment  the  students  were  actually  be- 
lieved by  their  instructor  to  have  suffered,  in  his  opinion,  because  they 
had  started  extensive  reading  too  soon  and  had  lacked  oral  handling  of 
vocabulary  and  common  grammar  constructions  in  their  first  year.  Finally 
the  Dearborn  experiments  she  w that  the  length  of  interval  between  eye- 
fixations  is  comparatively  unimportant  and  actually  explain  the  failure 
of  the  Buswell  experiment.  And  furthermore,  according  to  Professor 
Dearborn,  the  possibility  of  larger  eye-fixation  intervals  is  actually 
increased  by  oral  work,  as  oral  work  can  the  most  quickly  automatize 
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the  right  responses,  secure  the  necessary  learning  of  words  by  the  student 
and  give  him  that  confidence,  adequate  training  and  permanent  accuracy 
which  will  save  him  from  guessing  and  confusion. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  modem  language  teachers  and  his 
secondary  school  colleagues  on  the  Modem  Language  Study  seem  then 
to  be  in  the  right  vs.  Professor  Coleman.  Why  could  he  not  agree  to 
fold  his  gonfalon  of  revolt  and  rejoin  them  in  their  evolution  toward  a 
method  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  the  psychological  laws  of  habit 
formation  which  the  eye-fixation  experiments  recorded  here  seem  but  to 
corroborate ; a method  which  would  meet  the  need  he  suggests  so  legit- 
imately of  more  reading  only  the  more  surely  that  it  did  not  sacrifice  to 
this  one  objective  all  the  others  which  so  many  class  experimentalists 
have  found  a way  of  attaining  together  with  reading  power  ? 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  the  Modem  Foreign 
Language  Study  could  see  its  way  to  give  a statement  more  truly  expres- 
sive than  the  Coleman  Report  of  the  soundly  established  convictions  of 
the  modem  language  teachers  of  the  country  and  apparently  of  its  own 
majority. 


READING  AS  A CHIEF  AIM 

[From  SyUahus  of  Mtnima  in  Modem  Fordgn  Languages,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1931,  pp.  7-8.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 


The  chief  aim  diall  be  to  develop  to  the  point  of  enjoyment  the 
ability  to  read  the  foreign  language. 

General  Considerations 

The  aim  stated  above  has  been  formulated  in  recognition  of  actual 
conditions  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a simplified  aim,  one  that  is  more 
concrete  than  aims  previously  posited  for  foreign  language  teaching,  and 
one  that  is  believed  to  be  more  attainable.  It  is  based  in  part  upon.find- 
ings  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  (whose  work  began  in 
1924),  and  in  part  upon  the  experiments  and  observations  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervising  staff  of  the  New  York  City  high  schools. 

This  aim  stresses  ability  to  grasp  readily  thought  expressed  in  the 
foreign  language  in  writing  or  in  speech.  It  includes  the  attainment  of  a 
reasonably  fluent  and  accurate  pronunciation  and  of  an  introductory 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  country  and  its  people.  It  subordinates  gram- 
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mar,  synthetic  and  analytic,  to  the  attainment  of  skill  in  understanding 
the  language  through  the  eye  and  the  ear;  Grammatical  phenomena  have 
importance  only  as  contributing  to  comprehension.  Continuous  and 
abundant  reading  of  well-graded  texts,  together  with  continuous  train- 
ing of  the  ear,  and  to  a lesser  degree  of  the  tongue,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed.  Reading  for  thou^t,  heanng  for  thought,  speaking  to  express 
thought,  is  the  desideratum. 

The  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupil  into  a world  of  new  experiences  and 
from  the  very  beginning  to  develop  in  him  a sense  of  pleasurable 
achievement. 

This  aim  does  not  advocate  in  the  slightest  degree  a return  to  the 
translation  method,  nor  does  it  minimize  the  importance  of  training  the 
ear  and  tongue.  Bvl-  it  does  give  chief  importance  to  comprehenmn. 
It  relegates  to  a minor  place,  as  being  less  attainable  and  less  useful, 
the  written  expression  of  thought,  especially  during  the  first  two  years 
of  study  in  the  hi^  school.  It  limits  considerably  and  intentionally  the 
translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  tongue. 

This  aim  demands  inevitably  the  development  of  a new  technique 
in  language  training.  It  demands,  first  of  all,  an  open  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  a willingness  to  experiment  with  findings  that  have  re- 
sulted from  e:q>ert  study,  a readiness  to  refashion  one’s  viewpoint  and 
methods  of  procedure.  It  requires  the  experimental  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  It  mq>ects  enthusiastic  efforts  to  adapt  old  means  to  new 
ends,  and  existing  texts  to  new  objectives. 


OBJECTIVES  m REVISED  COURSE  OUTLINES 

HeTjEN  M.  EdD7 
State  University  of  Iov:a 

[From  National  Survey  of  Secondary  BduaUion,  BuIIetm,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph 
No.  24,  Instruction  in  Foreign  Languages,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1933,  pp.  3-4.] 


There  is  general  agreement  within  the  profession  on  two  cultural 
objectives,  namely,  (1)  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country  and  its  people, 
and  (2)  increased  knowledge  of  English  words,  English  grammar,  and 
relationships  between  the  foreign  language  and  English.  In  regard  to  - 
the  other  objectives  with  which  classroom  activities  are  concerned,  there 
are  at  present  two  major  trends; 
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A.  The  traditional  fourfold  aim:  The  progressive  devdopment  of  the  abili^ 
to  read,  to  vmte,  to  speak'  the  language,  and  to  understand  it  'when  spoken.  The 
point  of  view  underlying  the  selection  of  the  fourfold  aim  is  that  (a)  mastery 
of  a language  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  these  four  skills  and  (Jb)  these  skills 
are  so  interrelated  that  they  must  be  devdoped  concurrently.  In  most  course 
outlines  a statement  is  added  to  the  effect  that  reading  should  be  considered  the 
primary  mm,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  enough  practice  in  the  classroom 
to  devdop  the  ability  to  speak  or  to  write  the  language.  However,  a foundation 
is  to  be  laid  for  later  acquisition  of  abilities  in  yaking  and  writing,  and  it  is 
believed  further  that  exercises  in  writing,  in  speaking,  and  in  understanding  the 
spoken  language  are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  permanent  reading  ability.^ 
Others  consider  that  the  high-school  course  is  too  short  to  enable  pupils  to  acquire 
even  a satisfactory  reading  ability  and  so  frankly  limit  the  aim  to  that  of  laying 
a foundation  in  all  the  four  skills.^ 

B.  The  new  statement  of  objectives  formulated  by  the  Study.  The  immediate 
objectives  of  the  first  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  two  cultural  objectives,  are  the 
'progressive  development  (a)  of  ability  to  read  books,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines in  the  modem  language  within  the  scope  of  the  students’  interests  and  intel- 
lectual powen;  (Jb)  of  such  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  as  is  demon- 
strated to  be  necessary  for  reading  with  comprehension; . (c)  of  the  ability  to 
pronounce  correctly,  to  understand,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  class  materials.”  ^ 

The  ultimate  objectives,  which  are  intended  to  constitute  the  "surrender 
value”  of  the  2-year  course  if  study  should  cease  at  this  point,  include  the  ability ' 
to  read  the  language  and  to  use  it  orally  within  limits  dearly  defined. . . . The 
objectives  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  an  expansion  and  deepening  of  power 
in  the  directions  indicated  for  the  preceding  years.  Reading,  is  to  be  developed 
until  ability  in4he  foreign  language  approximates  that  in  the  mother  tongue.  The 
teacher  should  seek  to  develop  in  his  students  a functional  knowledge  of  forms  and 
syntax  and  to  take  speaking  and  writing  into  consideration  as  ends  that  are  worth 
while  in  themselves.'* 

The  selection  of  the  list  of  objectives  proposed  by  the  Study  is  based 
on  (a)  the  testimony  of  selected  teachers  as  to  the  attainment  of  their 
pupils;  (A)  an  analysis  of  scores  on  standardized,  tests  given  through- 
out the  country;  and  (c)  recent  enrollment  figures  which  point  out  that 
about  83  per  cent  of  students  of  a modem  language  in  the  secondary 
schools  pursue  it  for  only  two  years  at  most,  and  that  only  about  57  per 
cent  of  those  who  begin  continue  even  through  a second  year.  It  em- 
bodies a 2-phase  attack  on  the  four  basic  language  skills.  Priority  of 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  two  passive  phases  of  language  learning  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a higher  terminal  Value  to  the  short  course  as  well 
as  to  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  complete  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage in  a longer  course.  The  committee  presents  the  list  of  aims  as  a 
result  of  their  interpretation  of  all  available  data  bearing  on  the  problem, 
but  with  full  consciousness  of  the  need  for  further  experimental  testing 
of  the  validity  of  the  proposed  aims.® 
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NOTES 

1.  See  courses  of  study  in  Connecticut  (State)  1930;  Kansas  (State)  1930* 

mi  ^ S 

2.  See  courses  of  ^udy  in  New  York  (State)  1931;  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1929 

19»,  riot**  N«w  York,  The 

""  New  York, 

RoW*n  *r/j“  ifiscii^  of  objectives  see  Coleniaii,  op.  dt„  Ch.  I;  Cole, 
’ losf  nf  iT^“  <md  Heir  TeacUnt.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 


OBJECTIVES 


(From  Pina  ^Port  of  CommUtee  on  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Secondary 
Education  Board,  Mflton,  Massachusetts,  1933,  p.  7J 


I.  Immediate  Objectives. 

1.  Progressive  development  of  the  power: 

a.  To  read  the  language  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 

b.  To  understand  the  spoken  language. 

c.  To  use  the  spoken  language  within  the  limits  of  the  students* 

maturity  and  experience. 

d.  To  pronounce  the  language  intelligibly. 

e.  To  express  directly  in  the  written  language  ideas  within  the 

Imtts  of  the  students*  maturity  and  experience. 

* * * * * 

2.  The  laying  of  a foundation  upon  which  to  build  rapidly  and  easily 
a fluent  command  of  the  spoken  and  written  language,  should  the  student 
later  desire  to  use  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  of  daily  Hfe  in 
a foreign  country  or  of  communication  with  its  natives. 


II.  Ultimate  Objectives. 

1.  A high  degree  of  attainment  in  the  immediate  objectives. 

A knowMge  of  the  contribuUon  of  foreign  peoples  to  modem 
aviliauon,  and  a sympathetic  understanding  of  their  history,  life, 
thoughts,  ideais,  standards  and  traditions. 
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(Descartes,  Discours  de  la  MIthode:  est  bon  de  savoir  quelque 

chose  des  inoeurs  de  divers  peoples,  afin  de  juger  des  notres  plus  saine> 
ment,  et  que  nous  ne  pensions  pas  que  tout  ce  qui  est  contre  nos  modes 
soit  ridicule  et  contre  raison,  ainsi  qu’ont  coutume  de  faire  ceux  qui  n’ont 
rien  vu”) 

3.  Development  of  literary  and  artistic  appreciation  through  in> 
creased  knowledge  of  foreign  literature,  arts,  and  music. 

4.  ihi  adequate  equipment  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  fields  of 
fordgn  conunerce  and  finance,  foreign  scientific  and  historical  studies, 
medicine,  journalism,  teaching,  engineering,  and  governmental  service  in 
foreign  countries. 


« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


LANGUAGE  OBJECTIVES 
Beseabch  Council,  MX  A.  of  Souifhebn  California 

CF'om  ff,  XVn,  3,  Oct.  1934, 290-294.1 


The  ideal  of  American  public  schools  has  always  been  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  an  education.  During 
the  entire  nineteenth  century  our  educational  leaders  pointed  with  pride 
to  our  democratic  system  where  education  was  free  and  accessible  to  all, 
while  European  countries  clung  to  their  traditional  dual  systems  which 
permitted  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  youth  to  aspire  to  higher  educa> 
tion.  In  practical  operation,  however,  our  system  was  not  so  different 
from  theirs,  since  less  than  20  per  cent  of  our  young  people  of  high-school 
age  were  actually  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  majority  of 
these  students  were  preparing  for  a professional  career  or  an  occupation 
in  which  intellectual  training  was  of  primary  importance. 

Today  the  American  schools  present  a totally  different  aspect.  Now 
80  per  cent  of  the  students  of  high-school  age  in  the  state  of  California 
are  actually  attending  school,  and  those  who  expect  to  use  their  high- 
school  training  as  a basis  for  later  intellectual  careers  now  form  a very 
small  minority.  During  the  present  decade  a similar  transformation  is 
taking  place  at  the  college  level. 

' -Educafional  leaders  are  alive  to  the  far-reaching  import  of  this 
popular  interest  in  formal  education.  On  every  hand  we  see  evidence 
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of  socialization  and  integration.  No  subject  is  justified  in  the  modem 
cmri  julum  of  a secondary  school  because  it  prowdes  the  foundation  of  a 
superstractiire  to  be  reared  at  a later  period.  No  subject  can  be  taught 
any  more  fur  its  onm  sake  or  because  it  has  a traditional  prestige.  Studies 
with  a demonstrable  socializing  tendency  will  be  expanded,  and  those  ' 
with  merely  individual  or  specializing  values  will  be  more  and  more 

conapletely  relegated  to  the  later  years  of  the  secondary  school  course 
and  to  the  college  level. 

The  question  therefore  arises  in  the  case  of  every  traditional  subject : • 
Has  this  subject  a general  socially  integrating  value  which  justifies  its  . 
inclusion  m the  core-program  recommended  for  aU  students  of  normal 
mentality,  such  as  history  or  English,  or  may  thk  subject  because  of  its 
sp^iahzed  or  occupational  value  safely  be  post^ned  to  the  college  level 
or  designated  as  an  extracumcular  pursiut,  such  as  piano  playic^.  theory 
of  design,  or  wallpaper  hanging? 

behaH  of  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  southern  California 
the  Research  Council  has  undertaken  a careful  survey  of  modem  Ian-  ^ 
^age  values  in  the  light  of  the  new  demands  of  secondary  education, 
^e  Re^ch  Council  is  convinced  that  modem  language  teachers  must 
thoroughly  revise  their  aims  and  technique.  Specific  values  which  we 
formerly  considered  of  primary  importance  now  appeal  to  a ' 

imnority  of  our  students/  and  the  general  values  which  we  formerly  con- 
sidered as  merely  incidental  must  now  be  recogm'zed  as  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

To  be  sure,  language  instraction  still  serves  the  same  fundamental 
pi^se  as  m Euioi^an  schools  in  the  education  of  those  students  who 
wiU  enter  a professional  career,  but  we  must  in  the  immediate  future 
lay  far  greater  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  modem  languages  to 
generd  intelligence.  Every  modem  language  teacher  should  give  careful 
comideration  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  American  secondaiy  edu- 
cation and  the  umque  values  which  the  study  of  foreign  languages  can 
contribute  in  tte  social  integration  of  the  average  student.  We  therefore 
submit  the  followmg  summary  of  the  general  objectives  for  foreign  lan- 
guage imtruction,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  detailed  statements 
prepared  by  subcommittees  for  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

Each  of  the  modem  world  languages  can  be  so  taught  as  to  attain  those 
objectives  in  a unique  manner  supplementing  and  emphasizing  the  work 
^ jiepartmente.  In  so  far  as  we  attain  these  objectives  we  shall 
be  justified  m urging  our  principals,  superintendents,  and  boards  of 
education  to  retain  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  curriculum  as  a 
r^uired  or  recommended  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  all  students 
of  normal  mentality.  Then  we  may  insist  on  the  introduction  of  forei^ 
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language  instruction  earlier  in  the  cwriculum  and  also  hold  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  our  students  in  advanced  courses  or  extracurricular 
groups  throughout  their  school  career. 

General  Objectives  of  Language  Instruction 

I.  Increased  conunand  of  fundamental  processes  and  skills  needed 
for  social  living  by  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  achie^^ements  of  a 
foreign  people  in  the  great  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

II.  Better  social  understanding  through  first-hand  study  of  a foreign 
civilization  leading  to  a more  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  American 
institutions. 

UI.  Growth  of  self-knowledge  and  the  power  of  self-direction  through 
incentives  found  in  the  study  of  a foreign  language. 

IV.  Greater  vocational  fitness  and  avocational  resourcefulness  by 
providing  a practical  instrument  for  furthering  professional  research  and 
tor  enri(^ng  cultural  and  recreational  interests. 

V.  More  intelligent  d3mamic  citizenship  through  first-hand  contacts 
with  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  a foreign  people. 

VI.  Growth  in  positive  ethical  character  by  instilling  the  spirit  of 
open-mindedness  and  good  will. 

Report  of  Research  CouNCii. 

Modern  Language  Association  c? 

Southern  California 

Objectives  for  the  Teaching  or  Spanish  ^ 

I.  Physical  and  mental  health  to  provide  opportunities — 

A.  For  developing  the  right  attitude  toward  the  value  of  a healthy 
mind  in  a healthy  body  through  comparing  living  conditions  in  Spanish- 
speaking countries  with  those  in  United  States. 

B.  For  contributing  indirectly  to  a health  program  through  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  certain  wholesome  traits  of  the  Latin  peoples  which 
we  lack,  as  (1)  unhurried  attitude  toward  life;  (2)  enjo3rment  of  simple  - 
pleasures;  (3)  appreciation  of  non-material  values;  (4)  temperance  and 
moderation  in  personal  habits;  (5)  community  encouragement  of  music 
and  other  arts  as  popular  recreation. 

II.  Increased  command  of  fundamental  processes  and  skills  needed 
for  continuous  growth,  social  living,  and  problem  solving  to  provide 
opportunities  for  increasing  command  of  the  fundamental  processes  or 
skills  needed  for  appropriating  the  worth-while  in  our  social  heritage  and 
elements  essential  for  effective  social  living,  such  as: 
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A.  The  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  through  (1)  translation  from 
and  composition  (oral  and  written)  in  the  Spanish  language;  (2)  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  language,  including  sentence 
structure,  idiom,  and  word  values,  which  in  the  course  of  the  study  will 
be  gained  directly  in  Spanish,  indirectly  in  English,  and  possibly  in 
other  languages. 

B.  Practice  in  abstract  thinking,  leading  to  increased  reasoning  ability 
through  (1)  study  and  analysis  of  language  as  a vehicle  of  thought,  com- 
parison of  idioms,  etc.;  (2)  summarizing  the  thought  of  the  Spanish 
writer  in  English. 

C.  Discriminating  in  values  through  comparison  of  the  Spanish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  viewpoints  and  weighing  the  soundness  of  each. 

D.  The  ability  to  comprehend  thought  directly  through  the 
of  the  foreign  language,  written  or  spoken. 

III.  Growth  in  social  understanding  and  in  the  mastery  of  social  tech- 
niques to  provide  opportunities— 

A.  For  becoming  familiar  with  the  physical  universe  in  which  we 
live,  through  study  of  the  geography  and  ph3^ical  environment  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  and,  through  comparison,  a fuller  knowledge 
of  our  own  geography  and  physical  environment. 

B.  For  developing  a spirit  of  world-mindedness  and  internationalism 
through  (1)  first-hand  contact  with  the  ideals,  institutions,  and  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples;  (2) 
elimination  of  the  provincialism  and  self-satisfaction  with  which  we 
Americans  are  so  justifiably  charged ; (3)  appreciation  of  our  Spanish 
heritage  including  {a)  laws  and  property  rights,  {b)  customs,  traditions, 
and  arts,  (c)  Spanish  names  and  words  in  our  vocabulary. 

C.  For  fostering  a justifiable  pride  and  loyalty  to  all  worthy  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  institutions  through  (1)  comparison  with  different  ideals 
and  institutions  as  found  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples;  (2)  increas- 
ing realization  that  the  finest  patriotism  now  involves  world-citizenship 
and  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  (3) 
understanding  that  the  different  present-day  national  institutions  and 
ideals  are  the  result  of  age-long  traditions  and  customs;  (4)  developing 
a self-critical  evaluation  of  American  institutions  through  studying  the 
attitude  of  Spanish  peoples  toward  them. 

D.  For  encouraging  a more  sympathetic  understanding  and  fairer 
treatment  of  fellow-:Students  and  fellow-citizens  who  are  of  foreign  birth 
and  background  through  (1)  growing  appreciation  of  the  worth-while 
qualities  which  characterize  other  peoples;  (2)  increasing  realization  of 
the  essential  oneness  of  human  nature.  This  objective  is  admittedly  that 
of  many  other  subjects,  but  foreign  language  study  contributes  in  a 
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special  and  distinctive  way  to  its  achievement  because : {a)  the  longer 
time  devoted  to  each  topic  contributes  to  a more  intensive  comprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  student ; {b)  the  use  of  the  people’s  own  language 
adds  an  attraction  and  satisfaction  which  has  an  emotional  bearing  on 
the  student’s  appreciation ; {c)  the  teacher  is  an  enthusiastic  specialist 
in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  people  whose  language  he  teaches. 

IV.  Growth  in  self-knowledge  and  the  power  of  self-direction  to  pro- 
vide opportunities — 

A.  For  discovering  interests  and  potentialities  (1)  in  opening  the 
field  of  Spani^  literature  and  arts  for  avocational  and  recreational  pur- 
poses; (2)  in  arousing  a desire  to  travel  in  Spanish-speaking  cotmtries. 

B.  For  growing  in  the  ability  to  utilize  knowledge  gained  about  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples  so  as  to  participate  in  the  effective  adjustment  of 
present-day  international  problems  through  (a)  increased  interest  in 
organizations  which  promote  internationalism;  {b)  work  among  foreign 
population  in  our  own  country. 

V.  Growth  toward  vocational  fitness  and  avocational  resourcefulness 
to  provide  opportunities — 

A.  For  contributing  ,to  vocational  fitness  of  those  who  may  live  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries  for  commercial,  diplomatic,  or  professional 
reasons  through  (1).  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  language; 
(2)  increased  tmderstanding  of  the  people. 

B.  For  enhancing  the  vocatiomd  fitness  of  those  who  make  use  of 
Spanish  in  the  United  States  as  social  workers,  radio  announcers,  or  in 
commercial  or  social  relationships. 

C.  For  training  those  who  may  teach  Spanish. 

D.  For  prq)aring  those  who  may  use  Spanish  as  a means  of  research 
in  the  sciences  or  fine  arts. 

VI.  Intelligent  dynamic  citizenship  to  provide  opportunities — 

A.  For  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  out  world-wide 
human  problems  and  the  social  controls  of  a democracy  through  a broad- 
ened point  of  view  leading  to  realization  that  our  national  safety  and 
well-being  depend  upon  our  understanding  of  and  co-operation  with  other 
peoples  that  we  may  make  the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

B.  For  growth  in  the  ability  to  study  those  controls  critically,  dis- 
passionately, and  to  learn  how  to  contribute  through  democratic  proc- 
esses to  their  improvement  through  (1)  comparison  of  our  social  institu- 
tions and  customs  with  those  of  Spanish  peoples;  (2)  development  of 
greater  receptivity  to  the  other  person’s  point  of  view. 

C.  For  the  acquiring  of  the  dynamic  urge  to  practice  good  citizenship 
through  purposeful  participation  in  co-operative  social  groups  through 
(1)  realization  of  what  the  young  intellectuals  of  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
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tries  have  accomplished ; (2)  comparison  of  poUtical  attitudes  and  activi- 
ties in  our  country  with  contrasting  conditions  in  Spanish  countries. 

VII.  Growth^  in  positive  ethical  character  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  formulation  of  a growing  life  philosophy  which  will : 

A.  Serve  as  a criterion  for  the  development  of  worthy  life  goals 
through  (1)  studying  the  language  and  Kterature  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  which  is. the  "crystallization  of  their  soul-life”;  (2)  comparing 
ethical  standards  as  disclosed  in  Spanish  Kterature  with  our  own  and 
those  of  other  peoples. 

B.  Insrill  the  Sfnrit  of  good  wiU  which  constitutes  the  great  dynamic 
force  of  moral  Hfe  through  (1)  using  the  study  of  Spanish  as  a means 
of  realuing  that  our  way  is  not  the  only  way  and  as  a of  achieviag 
openmindedness;  (2)  acquiring  an  "insight  into,”  leading  to  an  "under- 
standing of*  and  "sympathy  with,**  the  thought  Kfe  of  others. 


NOTE 

nc  1’  Education  Committee  of  the  Spanish  Section  of  the 

Modem  Language  Association  of  Southern  California:  H.  A.  Nordalil,  B.  C. 
BennCT,  Ruth  Frothingham,  M.  MeKck,  Bessie  M.  McVicker,  Esperanza  CarriUo, 

Un.  Hamet  Shadforth,  Carol  G.  Dunlop,  LesUe  E.  Lynn,  Mary  Elizabeth  Davis. 
LHwfnon. 


OUTCOMES  AS  OBJECTIVES 

Walter  V.  Eaulfebs 
Stanford  University 

[From  FR,  DC,  3,  Feb.  1936,  224-230.1 


It  is  a seemingly  common  faiKng  of  course  of  study  committees  in 
foreign  languages  seldom  to  progress  beyond  the  discussion  of  objec- 
tives. The  absence  of  a well-defined  educational  philosophy  for  the  na-" 
tion  ^ a whole,  and  the  rapid  changes  both  in  social  and  economic  Hfe, 
and  in  educational  theory  and  pracUce,  make  the  derivation  of  aims 
exceedingly  difficult.  Scarcely  is  a set  of  objectives  formulated,  when 
a new  emphasis  in  education  r^ecessitates  its  complete  restatement.  Nevf  • 
points^  of  emphasis  are  so  rapid  in  modem  education  that  curriculum 
committees  often  find  themselves  in  a quandary  respecting  the  utility  of 
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their  work.  “What  is  the  use  of  our  writing  a list  of  objectives  when 
next  year  we  shall  probably  have  to  write  it  all  over  again?”  “What  ever 
became  of  the  course  of  study  we  wrote  last  year?”  These,  and  similar 
queries,  are  the  type  of  questions  which  the  curriculum  specialist  is  cer- 
tain to  encounter  in  many  vicinities.. 

While  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  a standing  committee  on  ob- 
jectives in  every  subject  field,  it  is  certainly  urgent,  in  the  interest  of 
faculty  morale,  and  of  instructional  practice,  that  the  work  of  curricu- 
lum revision  at  some  time  pass  beyond  the  philosophical  stage.  Much 
pin-wheel  activity,  it  seems,  could  be  avoided  if  course  of  study  com- 
mittees would  devote  themselves  from  the  start  to  the  consideration  of 
^e  following  very  concrete  problems : 

1.  What  are  all  the  conceivable  values  that  are  attainable  through 
experience  in  the  study  of  a foreign  language?  (The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion yields  what  may  be  termed  the  possible  “concomitant”  outcomes 
of  the  field). 

2.  What  are  all  the  conceivable  values  that  a command  of  a foreign 
language  can  yield?  (The  answer  to  this  question  indicates  what  may 
be  termed  the  possible  “direct”  outcomes  of  the  program). 

3.  What  are  all  the  conceivable  values  that  can  be  attained  through 
subject-matter  contracted  in  the  process  of  acquiring  thie  foreign  lan- 
guage? (The  answer  to  this  question  yields  what  may  be  termed  the 
possible  “associate”  outcomes  of  the  program). 

4.  Which  of  the  foregoing  values  can  make  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  present  day  needs  (aims)  in  education?  (The  answer  to 

, this  question  yields  the  “objectives”  for  the  foreign  language  course  of 
study  at  a given  time). 

5.  How  long  a period  of  work  is  ordinarily  required,  under  favorable 
conditions  of  learning  and  instruction,  to  attain  the  degrees  of  skill  pre- 
requisite to  tho  realization  of  each  outcome?  (The  answer  to  this  ques- 

• tion  determines  the  “grade-placement”  or  ■ allocation  of  content  and 
activities). 

Effort  directed  toward  the  derivation  of  valid  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions should  be  productive  of  more  constructive  results  than  present 
methods  of  approach.  The  answers  to  questions  1,  2,  and  3,  should  lead 
to  an  incluave  list  of  all  conceivable  values — ^“a  treasury  of  possible 
outcomes,”  so  to  speak,  for  the  subsequent  derivation  of  objectives. 
Different  values  can  then  be  converted  into  objectives  from  time  to  time 
as  shifts  in  educational  emphasis  require — ^without  the  nece^ity  of  a 
renewed  beginning  from  scratch;  The  answers  to  questions  4 and  S sub- 
sequently determine  the  selection  and  allocation  of  content  and  learning 
activities  for  each  instructional  level. 
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The  accomps. lying  outline  of  outcomes  is  intended  as  a suggestive 
(by  no  means  complete)  answer  to  questions  1,  2,  and  4,  stated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  idiom  of  contemporary  educational  parlance— -i.  e.,  in 
keeping  with  the  current  emphasis  on  “consumer  education,”  “integra- 
tion,” “curricula  for  social  intelligence,”  and  the  like.  Although  it  is  not 
assumed  that  any  school,  or  even  school  system,  will  wish  to  adept  all 
values  cited,  even  as  ultimate  aims,  the  summary  (being  derived  from 
a representative  sampling  of  objectives  as  found  in  professional  litera- 
ture) may  conveniently  serve  as  a reference  or  check-list  in  course  of 
study  building.  The  items  selected  for  emphasis  in  specific  cases  may 
well  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  school,  and  with  each 
language. 

Classified  according  to  the  five  major  areas  of  human  interest  the 
outcomes  are  as  follows: 

I.  Outcomes  contributive  to  the  realization  of  student  goals  associated 
with  the  building  of  desirable  physical  and  mental  health.  These  in- 
clude (see  reference  number  1) : 

1.  Worthy  attitudes  toward  the  value  of  a healthy  mind  in  a healthy 
body  through  comparison  of  living  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
with  those  in  the  individual’s  environment. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  such  wholesome  traits  of  foreign  peoples  as  have 
a bearing  on  emotional  and  physical  health,  and  as  deserve  empha- 
sis in  our  daily  life : e.  g., 

( 1 ) Temperance  and  moderation  in  personal  habits. 

(2)  Enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures. 

(3)  Community  encouragement  of  music,  folk-dandng,  games, 
and  other  arts  as  popular  recreation. 

(4)  Unhurried  attitude  toward  life. 

(5)  Appreciation  of  non-material  values. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  problems  of  sanitation 
and  public  health  generally,  insofar  as  these  are  manifest  in  the 
life  of  a foreign  pe'^ple ; for  example,  health  problems  in  relation 
to  climatic  factors,  levels  of  literacy,  organized  health  services, 
popular  food  habits,  etc. 

II.  Outcomes  contributive  to  the  realization  of  student  goals  associated 
with  understanding,  adjusting  to,  and  co-operatively  improving  the 
social  environment.  These  embrace: 

1.  A realization  of  the  essential  oneness  of  human  nature. 

2.  Greater  openmindedness  and  tolerance  in  human  relationships 
whether  personal  or  national. 
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3.  The  development  of  a spirit  of  internationalism  and  world-minded- 
ness  through  exposure  to  fordgn  cultures. 

4.  A more  sympathetic  imderstanding  and  fairer  treatment  of  fellow 
students  and  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  background. 

5.  The  development  of  a more  genuine  patriotism  through  a com- 
parison of  American  ideals  and  institutions  with  those  of  foreign 
peoples. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  foreign  origins  of  our  national  culture  in 
laws  and  property  rights,  customs,  traditions,  arts,  and  language. 

7.  Worthy  ideals  for  the  motivation  of  personal  morality  and  ethical 
conduct  derived  from  the  best  in  the  literature,  phUosophy,  and 
customs  of  foreign  peoples. 

8.  A philosophy  of  life  capitalizing  the  best  offerings  in  the  ideals, 
customs,  and  literature  of  foreign  peoples. 

9.  Increased  social  literacy  through  ability  to  communicate  in  the 
foreign  tongue. 

10.  Pleasure  in  the  society  of  educated  people,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign, and  a feeling  of  “at-homeness”  in  their  presence. 

11.  An  appreciation  of  foreign  languages  as  cultural  media  of  com- 
munication rather  than  as  inferior  lingoes. 

12.  The  deflation  of  an  ignorant  and  supercilious  egotism,  whether 
provincial  or  national. 

III.  Outcomes  contributive  to  the  realization  of  student  goals  associ- 
ated with  understanding,  appreciating,  adjusting  to,  and  improving 

the  physical  enviromnent.  The  outcomes  in  this  area  comprehend 

(see  reference  number  1) : . 

1.  A more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  universe  in  which 
we  live  through  a study  of  the  geography  and  physical  environ- 
ment of  foreign  peoples,  and  through  comparison,  a fuller  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  geography  and  phyacal  environment. 

2.  A greater  appreciation  of  the  material  environment  in  terms  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  contributions  of  foreign  peoples,  through 
science  and  invention,  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions 
and  to  the  increase  in  human  comforts. 

3.  An  interest  in  the  problems  of  physical  and  mental  health  through 
a comparative  study  of  such  customs,  traditions,  and  practices  of 
foreign  peoples  as  have  a bearing  upon  health  conditions. 

4.  Increasing  ability,  through  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongue,  to 
make  ready  use  of  foreign  contributions  in  the  field  of  science  and 
invention. 
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IV.  Outcomes  contributive  to  the  realization  of  student  goals  associated 
with  the  development  of  vocational  efficiency.  Th»e  include : 

1.  Linguistic  abilities  of  value  in: 

(1)  Extending  the  range  of  the  individual’s  occupational  literacy. 

(2)  Increasing  the  area  of  marketability  of  personal  service. 

(3)  Research  along  professional  lines. 

2.  Attitudes,  interests,  ^owledges,  and  appreciations  of  value. 

(1)  In  business  and  professional  relationships  with  foreign  speak- 
ing people. 

(2)  As  a cultural  foundation  for  continuous  self-improvement  in 
vocational  pursuits. 

V.  Outcomes  contributive  to  the  realization  of  student  goals  in  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure.  These  embrace: 

1.  A greater  interest  in  international  affairs,  thereby  making  for: 

(1)  A more  effective  capitalization  of  the  cultural  resources 
afforded  by  periodicals,  the  daily  press,  the  radio,  etc. 

(2)  A fuller  appreciation  of  newsreels,  open  forum  discussions, 
lectures,  etc. 

(3)  Greater  “at-homeness”  in  the  society  of  educated  people. 

2.  A greater  interest  in  travel,  thereby  contributing  to  a more  worthy 
occupation  of  leisure  time  through: 

(1)  A reading  of  books  and  magazines  on  foreign  countries. 

(2)  Attendance  at  lectures  on  travel. 

(3)  Attendance  at  travel-films. 

3.  A recreational  interest  in  foreign  literature,  whether  in  the  foreign 
tongue  or  in  translation. 

4.  An  interest  in  foreign  language  study  as  a hobby  or  avocational 
pursuit. 

5.  An  avocational  interest  in  foreign  correspondence. 

6.  hicreased  enjoyment  of  radio  programs,  songs,  and  operas  de- 
livered in  the  foreign  tongue,  talking  pictures  and  newsreels  con- 
taining foreign  dialogue,  etc. 

7.  Increased  enjoyment  in  the  evidences  of  foreign  culture  in  the 
immediate  environment;  e.  g., 

(1)  In  music,  art,  and  architecture. 

(2)  In  customs  derived  from  abroad. 

(3)  In  foreign  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  vernacular. 

(4)  In  “fiesta”  programs,  fBtes,  and  local  celebrations  of  foreign 
anniversaries. 

8.  A worthy  occupation  of  leisure  through  active  membership  in 
open  forum  dubs,  literary  societies,  international  and  cosmopoli- 
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tan  clubs,  foreign  correspondence  clubs,  travel  clubs,  foreign  lan- 
guage study  groups. 

9.  An  appreciation  of  language  as  an  art,  thereby  contributing  to: 

(1)  A greater  enjoyment  of  style  and  usage  in  speech  and  lit- 
erature. 

(2)  A greater  interest  in  language  as  an  index  to  individual  and 
to  national  culture. 

(3)  An  avocational  interest  in  the  psychology,  history,  or  science 
of  language. 

10.  A vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  “Wanderlust.” 

11.  An  intrinsically  worthwhile  substitute  for  travel  and  residence 
abroad. 


NOTES 

1.  Report  of  the  Research  Council,  Modem  Language  Association  of  Southern 
California.  “Language  Objectives”;  in  Eispania,  Vol.  xvn,  No.  3,  pp.  290-294 
(October,  1934). 

2.  Robert  D.  Cole.  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  their  Teaching.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York,  1931,  598  pages;  pp.  21-48.  (Bibliography  of 
fifty-two  references  on  objectives  at  end  of  chapter.) 

3.  Algernon  Coleman.  An  Analytical  Bibliography  of  Modem  Language  Teach- 
ing:  1927—1932.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  CMcago,  Illinois;  296  pages; 
pp.  69-73.  (Gives  abstracts  of  eleven  articles.) 

4.  . Experiments  and  Studies  in  Modern  Language  Teaching.  The 

Universify  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934, 367  pages;  pp.  97-99  presents 
a list  of  84  ^Uabi  and  courses  of  study  published  between  1926  and  1934.  Of 
interest  to  those  who  desire  to  investigate  current  practice  as  exemplified  in 
courses  of  study. 

5.  “.Syllabus  for  the  Foreign  Language  Section  of  the  Stanford  University 
Conferences  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  June  25-30,  Stanford  University 
Press,  1934,  72  pages;  pp.  53-57.  (Of  interest  for  its  statement  of  timely  issues.) 

6.  Emil  Lange  and  Walter  V.  Kaulfers.  “Trends  in  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Language”;  Bibliographies  on  Secondary  Education,  No.  48-A;  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Secondary  Education,  Sacramento,  July  2, 
1934. 

7.  Walter  Vincent  Kaulfers.  “Spanish  for  Social  Intelligence”;  in  Eispania, 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  pp.  51-58  (February-March,  1933). 

8.  “Some  Recent  Trends  in  the  Re-orientation  of  Foreign  Lan- 

guage Instruction”;  in  Eispania,  Vol.  xvm.  No.  1,  pp.  87-102  (February,  1935). 
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AIMS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION 
IN  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

[From  Syttabus  in  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  The  Univerdty  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  1937-1945,  pp.  8-10.  Reprinted  by  pennisdon  of  the 
State  Education  Department.! 


A statement  of  the  aims  of  instruction  in  the  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages should  differentiate  between  the  dementaiy  course  (the  two'year 
course)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intermediate  and  advanced  courses  on 
the  other.  The  great  majority  of  pupils  take  but  two  years  of  any  modem 
foreign  language,  and  it  is  this  course  that  must  justify  itself  to  all 
concerned. 


Aims  of  the  Elementary  Course 

The  aims  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  course  must  be  such  as  to 
make  the  work  valuable  in  a general  way  to  those  who  discontinue  it  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  and  make  it  serve  in  more  specific  ways  as  a foun- 
dation for  future  work  for  the  others.  Common  to  both  these  classes 
of  pupils  are  the  following  attainable  aims: 

1.  General  training  in  habits  of  industry,  concentration,  accurate  ob- 
servation, intelli^nt  discrimination,  systematic  arrangement  and  presen- 
tation, careful  memorizing  and  independent  thinking;  for  example, 
making  generalizations  from  observed  phenomena 

2.  Acquisition  of  specific  data  about  the  foreign  nation  (history,  geog- 
raphy, cultural  accomplishments,  scientific  attainments,  comparative 
level  of  standard  of  living  of  the  masses) 

3.  Some  elementary  general  notions  about  languages  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  languages  and  nations;  for  example,  the  debt  of  Eng- 
lish to  French,  or  the  linguistic  relationship  of  the  commonest  English 
vrords  to  parent  Germanic  tongues,  or  cultural  borrowings  and  inspira- 
tions 

4.  Elementary  principles  of  phonetics,  both  as  an  indispensable  means 
of  attaining  a passably  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  language 
(especially  French)  and  as  an  aid  to  better  enunciation  and  pronundation 
of  English. 

5.  The  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and 
vocabulary  and  more  usual  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  lan- 
gjuage  in  an  orderly  progression  from  year  to  year  and  course  to  course. 
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These  fundamentals  have  been  relatively  established  by  studies  of  be* 
quencies  (that  is,  relatively  frequent  recurrence  of  words,  idioms,  gram- 
matical and  syntactical  relations,  in  counts  ranging  from  one  to  ten  mil- 
lion running  words). 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  syllabus  committee  (1)  that  the  first  four 
aims  can  not  be  accomplished  by  other  means  than  as  an  integral 
part  of  a course  in  the  foreign  language.  Such  a course  in  English  wotdd 
be  a waste  of  time,  because  it  would  be  lacking  in  interest,  in  motiva- 
tion, in  first-hand  contact  with  the  one  thing  that  essentially  HisHngiiishnjs 
the  foreign  nation  from  all  others— its  language ; and  (2)  that  there  can 
be  no  lasting  results  in  this  dementary  language  study  except  there  be 
laid  a solid  foundation  of  three  dimensions — ^the  length,  breadth 
thickness  of  aural,  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  connected  read- 
ing selections.  This  implies  not  only  the  aim  of  fluency  in  reading,  but 
also  adequate  drill  in  hearing,  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  not 
in  isolated  sentences  illustrating  grammatical  rules,  but  in  connected 
speech-forms  or  units  of  discourse.  The  Ollradorff  method  of  unrelated 
sentences  has  no  justification  in  modem  pedagogy. 

Aims  oj  the  IfUermediate  and  Advanced  Courses 

Valid  and  attainable  aims  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced  courses 
are,  the  following: 

1.  To  acquire  increased  skill  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  knowledige 
already  gained  and  to  extend  that  knowled^ 

2.  To  secure  the  ability  to  read  intelligently  texts  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty widi  only  occasional  reference  to  dictionary  or  i^)ecial  vocabulary 

3.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  the  foreign  literature  by  a study  of  a 
few  of  its  masterpieces,  especially  in  the  advanced  course  (fourth  year) 

These  aims  tend  to  make  the  reading  of  the  foreign  langn?ige  ap- 
proximate the  reading  of  the  vernacular  (in  graded  relations,  of  course), 
by  direct  perception  of  the  meaning  of  ^e  printed  sentence,  paragraph  • 
wd  page.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  syllabus  committee  that  the  method 
is  all-important  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ultimate  reading  aim  of 
the  instruction  in  ^ foreign  language  work. 
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OBJECTIVES 

CoARI^ES  H.  Handschin 
Miami  UttiversHy 

(Reprinted  by  special  pennisdon  from  Modem  Language  Teaching  by  Charles  H. 
l^dschin.  Copyright,  1940,  by  World  Book  Company.]  . 


(pp.  31-33)  The  selection  of  subject  matter  for  an  educational  program 
and  the  development  of  a method  for  presenting  it  will  be  first  of  all 
determined  by  pupil  needs,  and  by  the  ways  in  which  the  program  may 
serve  them.  This  definition  of  the  basic  functions  of  a course,  must  be 
the  first  concern  of  all  persons  responsible  for  planning  or  giving  it. 
Attainment  of  these  functions  then  becomes  the  objective  of  teaching, 
and  both  curriculum  and  method  may  evolve  firom  it. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  essential  concern  of  our  teaching 
must  be  the  development  of  wholesome  individuals,  fitted  to  make  a 
living  and  to  play  a proper  part  in  our  common  life.  This  rearing  of 
young  Americans,  curriculum-makers  as  well  as  modem-language  teadi- 
ers  have  come  to  realize,  is  a far  more  vital  concern  than  the  fate  of  any 
particular  subject  in  the  curriculum.  This  point  of  view  has  resulted  in 
a new  concq>tion  of  subject  matter  in  terms  of  its  possible  functioning 
in  the  pupil’s  life. 

Courses  of  study  have  accordingly  come  to  be  classified  in  two  gen- 
eral groups-~those  that  prepare  the  pupil  to  make  a living  and  those 
that  train  him  to  cooperate  with  other  individuals  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  life  satisfying  and  wholesome  for  him  and  for  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  We  therefore  have  the  tool  subjects,  designed  to  give  the 
pupil  specific  useful  skills — ^reading,  writing,  number  study,  and  various 
specific  vocational  skills — and  more  or  less  distinct  from  them,  those 
subjects  that  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  knowledge  of,  and  an 
abilify  to  enjoy,  his  social  and  cultural  heritage  and  to  become  an  effec- 
tively functioning  member  of  groups  of  which  he  finds  himself  a member. 
In  this  secondary  category  belong  the  cultural  and  artistic  subjects  as 
well  as  those  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  ''social  studies.” 

Foreign  languages  have  a definite  contribution  to  make  in  each  of 
these  categories.  Their  usefulness  in  the  first  will  depend  on  the  specific 
needs  for  a foreign  language  that  arise  in  the  pupil’s  life.  The  extent  to 
which  th^  function  in  the  second  regard  will  depend  largely  on  the 
shaping  of  the  language  course  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done.  In  . 
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order  that  this  end  of  language  teaching  may  be  well  served,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a long-range  view  be  taken  of  its  possibilities  for  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  pupil  as  an  individual  and  ^ a member  of  society. 

With  the  departmentalization  of  subject  matter  in  our  schools,  teach- 
ing came  to  be  absorbed  with  certain  specific  skills  or  informational 
content  that  as  a consequence  of  their  detachment  firom  the  significant 
stream  of  life  experience  frequently  became  devitalized  and  useless. 
Foreign  languages  suffered  no  less  than  other  subjects  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum in  this  respect.  The  need  is  consequently  urgent  for  a thorough- 
going analysis  by  every  modem-language  teacher  and  administrator  of 
the  contributions  his  work  may  make  to  vital  and  significant  educational 
objectives. 


Objectives  Defined 

The  “Cardinal  Principles”  of  education,  as  promulgated  years  ago 
by  a committee  of  the  National  Education  A^ociation  ^ and  since  become 
- the  magna  charta  of  education,  set  up  as  the  objectives  of  secondary 
> education  (1)  health,  (2)  command  of  fundamental  processes— reading, 
writing,  number,  (3)  worthy  home  membership,  (4)  a vocation,  (5) 
citizenship,  (6)  worthy  use  of  leisure,  (7)  ethical  character. 

^ Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Cardinal  Principles,  various  writers 
have  reformulated  these  objectives,  stating  them  in  more  modem  termi- 
nology that  stresses  particular  nee^  which  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  our  changing  society.  F.  Bobbitt,  for  instance,  adds  to  the 
original  list  religious,  parental,  and  general  mental  activities,  for  at  least 
one  of  which  the  teacher  of  young  children  ^ need  feel  no  concern.  They 
have  also  defined  criteria  for  judging  teaching  objectives:  (1)  Any  edu- 
cational objective  should  be  so  clearly  stated  as  to  indicate  the  sqipropri- 
ate  means  of  attaining  it,  as  to  method,  materials,  and  mental  processes ; 
(2)  it  should  appeal  to  both  students  and  teachers;  (3)  it  should  be 
attainable  to  a satisfactory  degree  by  the  majority  of  the  class  under 
the  given  circumstances;  and  (4)  it  should  comport  with  the  aims  of 
education  in  general. 

The  objectives  so  far  indicated  are  in  no  way  the  special  or  particular 
concern  of  the  language  teacher,  but  they  must  be  continually  in  his 
view  if  his  contributions  to  worthwhile  educational  aims  are  to  attain 
significance.  Fortimately  a number  of  the  ultimate  teaching  aims  of 
education  are  by-products  of  regular  classroom  life  when  it  is  properly 
conducted.  Others  are  achieved  by  slight  auxiliary  suggestion  or  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Always,  however,  the  teacher’s  ftTamplt* 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  he  may  have  the  comforting  feeling  that 
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certain  changes  for  good  are  going  on  in  his  pupils  in  season  and  out 
when  he  provides  the  proper  example  in  the  classroom. 

NOTES 

1.  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  1918,  Bulletin  No.  35. 

2.  Hm  to  Make  a Curriculum,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1924. 
See  also  David  Snedden,  Sociological  Determination  of  Educational  Objectives, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1921. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  'CHE  ARMY  SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

[From  A Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  AS.TJ*.,  Report  of  a special  comnuttee, 
prepared  for  The  Commisaon  on  Trends  in  Education,  The  Modem  Language 

Association,  N.  Y.  1944,  p.  4.] 

Specific  Objectives 

“The  objective  of  the  language  instruction  is  to  impart  to  the  trainee 
a comman4  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language.  This  command 
includes  the  abii^y  to  speak  the  language  fluently,  accurately,  and  with 
an  acceptable  approximation  to  a native  pronunciation.  It  ^o  implies 
that  the  student  will  h^ve  a practically  perfect  auditory  comprehension  of 
the  language  as  spoken  by  natives.  Experience  has  shown  that  with  the 
proper  methodology  the  objective  can  te  achieved  in  six  to  nine  months. 
Study  of  the  system  of  orthography  in  which  a language  is  normally 
written  is  not  an  objective  per  se.  It  is  to  be  undertaken  only  to  imple- 
ment attainment  of  the  above  defined  objectives.  The  time  in  the  course 
at  which  written  materials  in  the  normal  orthography  of  the  language 
under  study  can  be  introduced  will  vary  from  language  to  language.  It 
will  be  conditioned  by  the  degree  to  which  the  system  represents  a 
phonemic  transcription  of  the  language,  the  degree  to  which  the  succes- 
sion of  written  symbols  represents  the  succession  of  significant  sounds 
in  speech.  In  Turkish  and  Hungarian,  such  materials  can  be  used  from 
the  beginning ; in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  only  very  late,  if  at  all.” 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  AIMS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING  BE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT 
EXPERIENCE? 


The  question  “What  shall  the  aims  of  foreign  language  teaching  be?” 
has  reference,  of  course,  to  the  objectives  of  our  high-school  course  of 
study.  The  term  “recent  eJtperience”  in  this  connection  refers  obviously 
to  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  which  aroused  so  mudi 
popular  interest  and  professional  discussion. 

The  general  effect  of  the  A.S.T.P.  was  rather  salutary,  for  it  stimu- 
lated  a widespread  desire  to  acquire  quickly  a practical  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language.  It  also  had  a wholesome  pedagogical  influence  in  stress- 
' ing  the  oral  phase  of  foreign  languages  and  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
a modem  language  is,  after  all,  a living  medium  of  communication. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  the  popular  literature  dealing  with 
the  procedmres  and  achievements  of  the  A.S.T.P.  has  misled  not  only 
the  layman,  but  also  the  teacher.  Through  incorrect  or  superficial  descrip- 
tions of  the  methods  used,  and  through  fantastic  claims  made  for  the 
success  of  these  methods,  it  was  made  to  seem  as  if  an  educational  mir- 
acle had  been  accomplished.  This,  in  itself,  would  not  have  caused  much 
harm.  The  real  damage  was  done  when  the  writers  of  the  articles  con- 
cluded their  panegyrics  by  a satiric  side-thrust  at  the  average  foreign 
language  teacher  with  the  petulant  question:  “What  has  the  school  been 
doing  all  these  years?  Why  has  it  not  employed  these  marvelous 
methods?” 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  those  who  have  made  a study 
^6f  the  A.S.T.P.  and  have  attempted  to  evaluate  it,  whatever  measure  of 
success  was  attained  was  due  fundamentally  to  a number  of  favorable 
' factors  and  not  to  the  use  of  a new  and  wonderful  method.  In  fact, 
. most  observers  agree  that  there  was  much  diversity  of  method.  The  es- 
sential features  of  the  A.S.T.P.  which  distinguished  it  from  the  ordinary 
high-school  and  college  set-up  were : the  large  time-allotihent,  the  highly- 
selected  students,  the  small  classes,  the  direct  motivation,  and  the  pres- 
' 'V  sure  of  Army  discipline.  Actually  the  Army  was  offering  an  intensive 
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and  highly-concentrated  cour^  of  six  years  of  high-school  work  within 
nine  months  to  a body  of  eager  young  men  who  had  every  inducement 
to  learn. 

Fundamental,  too,  was  the  singleness  and  definiteness  of  aim,  namely, 
the  endeavor  to  provide  the  student  within  as  short  a time  as  possible 
with  oral  fluency  in  the  foreign  tongue,  to  be  used  in  actual  life  situa- 
tions. This  came  to  be  known  as  the  “conversational  aim.” 

The  objective  of  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  to  provide 
the  student  with  a comprehension  ability  so  as  to  enable  him  to  read 
with  ease  and  enjoyment  foreign  language  material  of  a fair  degree  of  ^ 
difficulty.  This  is  the  so-called  “reading  aim.”  Its  acceptance  was  largely/' 
a compromise,  for  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  only  objective  which  was 
reasonably  attainable  within  the  two  years  devoted  to  the  average  course  , 
in  foreign  languages.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  designation  “reading”  aim  was  unfortunate,  for  it 
seemed  to  mean  that  skill  in  reading  was  the  sole  objective.  However, 
at  the  time  it  was  set  up,  it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  use  of  the 
spoken  tongue  was  not  preluded;  that  reading  was  not  the  only  but 
merely  the  chief  aim.  Provision  was  made  for  oral  and  written  practice, 
for  memory  work,  dictation,  and  composition.  It  was  obvious  that 
merely  reading  a selection,  either  silently  or  aloud,  without  any  discus- 
sion or  oral  reproduction,  would  be  stultifying.  In  the  progressive  teach- 
er’s classroom  there  has  always  been  speaking  and  writing  as  well  as 
reading. 

Furthermore,  according  to  our  New  York  syllabus,  the  reading  aim 
was  merely  the  immediate  objective;  the  ultimate  aim  was  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  foreign  civilization.  Oiie  could,  then,  just  as  well , ♦ 
have  spoken  of  the  “cultural”  aim. 

The  theme  of  our  discussion  implies  that  the  present  objective  of 
foreign  language  instruction  is  not  adequate  and  that  there  is  need  for 
a change.  Considering  the  contribution  of  the  A.S.T.P.,  which  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  extensive  recent  experiment  in  this  field,  two  questions 
arise:  (1)  Shall  the  school  adopt  the  conversational  aim?  (2)  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve  this  aim  within  the  framework  of  the  present  high- 
school  curriculum? 

My  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  “No.”  Taking  the  second 
question  first,  our  students  are  so  uneven  in  mental  equipment  arid  de- 
sire to  learn,  our  classes  are  so  large,  and  oiu:  time  is  so  limited,  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  set  up  the  conversational  aim.  Greater  stress  on  oral 
activities  is  highly  desirable,  but  setting  up  conversation  as  ^e  chief 
and  sole  aim  would  prove  disastrous.  The  number  of  failures  would  be  . 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  ' 
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' That  the  school  should  adopt  the  conversational  aim  is  demanded 
primarily  by  those  who  insist  that  the  outcome  of  language  instruction 
should  be  facility  in  a practical  skill.  This  is  not  demanded  of  other 
subjects;  in  the  academic  high  school  even  commercial  and  pre>voca- 
tional  subjects  are  taught  essentially  for  their  educational  values.  The 
school,  after  all,  is  not  a training  camp,  working  under  high  pressure, 
with  intensive  methods,  designed  to  equip  trainees  with  an  immediately 
usable  skill,  but  an  educational  institution  organized  to  develop  charac- 
, ter,  build  citizenship,  and  transmit  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race.  Its 
major  interest  must  remain  life  values, 
rv  Conversation  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  interesting  and  stimulating 
' phases  of  a foreign  language.  It  is  a highly  desirable  skill  and  may  be 
made  a life  value.  However,  it  requires  imremitting  practice  in  its  ac- 
quisition and  in  its  maintenance.  As  teachers  of  living  languages  we 
should  be  eager  to  develop  it  in  our  better  students.  I am  sure  that  we 
would  be  fairly  successful  if  we  could  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  five 
periods  of  regular  instruction,  three  laboratory  periods  for  oral  practice. 
To  make  this  practice  most  effective  it  would  have  to  be  provided  under 
conditions  resembling  those  of  the  A.S.T.P.,  namely,  highly-selected  stu- 
dents, small  groups,  genuine  motivation,  and  superior  teachers. 

As  for  the  large  majority  of  our  students,  we  must  take  into  account 
that  for  many  of  them  the  foreign  language  is  only  another  school-sub- 
ject; that  their  main  interest  may  lie  elsewhere;  that  only  a very  small 
portion  of  them  will  ever  use  the  language  for  practical  purposes  in 
* travel,  research,  commercial  correspondence,  translation,  or  teaching. 
For  them  the  broader  cultural  and  educational  values  must  remain 
paramount. 

As  fer  as  the  immediate  linguistic  objective  is  concerned,  the  aim  of 
foreign  language  teaching,  under  our  present  organization  in  the  high 
school,  should  be  to  equip  the  student,  through  daily  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking,  with  the  absolutely  necessary  fundamentals  of  the 
\’:  language,  so  that  he  has  a firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  if  he  is  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  language  later  in  life.  If  the  school  has  given 
him  this  basic  equipment,  the  student  can  readily  develop  his  facility  in 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  for  practical  purposes  or  personal  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Distribution  of  Leakning 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pyle,  in  a study  of  tht  learning  of  an  artificial  language  by  college 
students,  found  that  of  four  periods,  IS,  30,  45  and  60  minutes  respec- 
tively, the  30-minute  period  gave  the  best  results.  This  conclusion  is  in 
agreement  with  all  other  studies  on  the  matter : it  is  short,  intensive  study 
periods  that  educate.  Lyon,  using  nonsense  syllables,  prose  and  poetry ; 
PyJc,  using  an  artificial  language;  Murphy,  studying  javelin  throwing, 
and  Austin,  in  a study  of  the  learning  of  sense  material,  compared  the 
values  of  concentrating  the  learning  in  short  periods  of  time  with  those 
resulting  from  distributing  practice  in  various  ways;  Pyle  found  that 
it  was  better  to  have  one  practice  period  a day  than  one  period  every 
other  day  or  twice  a day;  Murphy  found  no  appreciable  difference  in 
learning  a motor  skill  between  daily  and  alternate-day  practice;  Lyon 
and  Austin  found  that  the  “best  distribution”  depended  in  part  on  the 
type  of  material  (no  difference  with  sense  material,  Pyle),  and  in  part 
on  the  time  of  recall  (no  difference  when  learning  was  tested  immedi- 
ately). Robinson  found  that  there  was  a lower  limit  to  length  of  prac- 
tice periods,  and  a maximum  lapse  of  time  between  practice  periods 
in  learning  digits.  It  is  probable  (1)  that  short  learning  periods,  even 
a half-hour  in  length,  p.'ovided  they  are  intensive,  are  the  most  economi- 
cal for  high  s^ool  and  college  students,  (2)  that  repetitions  more  fre- 
quent than  twice  a d£.y  do  not  give  the  optimum  results. 

Influence  of  Attitude 

As  Douglass^  points  out  in  a recent  review  of  the  literature  on  this 
point,  the  new  attitude  toward  interest  as  a factor  in  learning  makes 
this  topic  an  important  one.  He  quotes  Meumann,  *‘We  profit  by  con- 
tinuous practice  only  in  proportion  as  we  incite  the  will  to  progress  or 
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arouse  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  improve.  The  mere 
repetition  of  an  act,  though  it  be  repeated  daily,  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  execution  of  the  act.” 

Four  studies  have  been  selected  for  this  bibliography,  those  of  Swift,  * 
Aall,  Panicelli,  Boswell  and  Foster.  Aall  and  Fanicelli  report  investiga- 
tions in  which  one  group  of  students  was  warned  as  to  the  correct  date 
of  an  examination  on  material  they  had  been  learning  and  one  group 
either  misinformed  or  not  warned  at  all.  Aall  found  the  former  group 
superior  by  4 per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  dependent  on  the  content.  Panicelli 
found  this  group  superior  by  28  per  cent.  These  data  agree  with  the  find- 
ings of  Peterson  and  other  investigators.  Boswell  and  Foster  had  four 
subjects  learn  for  permanent  retention  two  series  of  sixteen  pairs  each 
of  Chinese-English  words.  The  number  of  subjects  was  small  and  the 
differences  found  were  slight,  but  the  authors  report  some  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  intention  to  retain  affects  retention.  The  study 
should  be  repeated. 


Economical  Unit 

H.  Douglass,  in  a study  already  referred  to,  reviews  the  experimental 
data  accumulated  on  this  question  since  1900.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  it  pays  to  leam  a poem,  a vocabulary,  a motor  act  such  as 
writing  or  skating,  as  a complete  unit  (whole)  or  by  breaking  it  into 
sections  (part).  Only  a few  studies  on  this  question  are  induded  in  the 
bibliography.  Despite  the  numerous  investigations,  the  question  cannot 
be  considered  as  settled.  Steffens,  Meumann,  I^le,  and  Snyder  and 
Lakeman  have  found  the  whole  method  siperior  in  memorizing  sense 
material,  word-lists  and  nonsense  ^llables.  On  the  other  hand,  Pedi- 
stein,  Reed,  and  others,  have  found  die  part  method  siperior;  the  former 
reporting  an  adaptation  of  the  part  method  to  be  the  better  for  learning 
both  a motor  habit  and  lists  of  nonsense  syUables,  and  the  latter  report- 
ing an  investigation  made  with  meaningful  material.  Apparently  there 
is  no  one  single  prindple  that  covers  all  the  cases,  but  the  variables 
causing  this  disturbance  have  not  yet  been  isolated.  S.  C.  Parker  recom- 
mends that  elementary  movements  in  oral  speech  should  be  learned  as 
parts  of  complex  acts  rather  than  in  isolation.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
draw  out  some  parts  of  a vocal  habit  for  special  practice,  but  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  it  should  be  fitted  back  into  the  complete  act. 

Influence  of  Context 

F.  M.  Hamilton,  H.  Eng,  A.  Balban,  and  W.  Ubby  are  agreed  that 
learning  a vocabidary  is  much  more  effective  when  the  words  are  learned 
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in  a context  such  as  paragraphs  or  sentences  (Hamilton,  Eng)  or  when 
they  can  be  assodat^  by  the  learner  with  other  experiences  (Balban).^ 
When  students  were  encouraged  to  think  of  associations  of  words,  they 
were  able  to  acquire  eight  times  as  many  as  when  the  words  were  learned 
in  a mechanical  fashiotL  Tests  after  a lapse  of  time  showed  even  greater 
relative  superiority.  This  suggests  the  importance  of  taking  time  in 
vocabulary  learning  to  acquire  associations  beyond  those  of  mere  juxta- 
position. Libby’s  experiment  showed  that,  as  a rule,  short  sentences 
could  be  retained  better  than  an  equivalent  number  of  disconnected 
words.  Meaning  is  a powerful  aid  to  learning. 

Influence  of  Rhythm 

Few  experimental  studies  have  been  made  on  the  influence  of  rhythm 
in  learning,  but  its  general  value  is  universally  recognized.  C.  F.  Spark- 
man advances  the  interesting  thesis  that  continuous  reading  matter  is 
made  up  of  a sequence  of  rhythmic  sense  groups  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  eye-span  in  silent  reading.  He  defines  the  group  as  one  limited 
by  an  initial  and  final  pause  and  pronounced  as  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  syllables,  marked  by  a synunetrical  movement  of  utterance  and 
recurring  stress.  The  group  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  breath  group. 
Sparkman  reconunends  its  use  as  the  psychological  unit  in  oral  reading. 
The  suggestion  merits  experimental  investigation. 

Rate  of  Leasnimg 

Three  studies  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the  rate  of  presenta- 
tion of  material  have  been  selected  for  consideration.  R.  S.  Woodworth 
demonstrated  in  an  investigation  of  the  learning  of  pairs  of  Italian- 
English  words  that  the  pairs  learned  most  quicMy  were  recalled  best. 
Both  the  rapidity  of  learning  and  the  efificienty  of  the  retention  of  cer- 
tain pairs  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  associations  with  these 
pairs.  D.  0.  Lyon  showed  that  speed  of  learning  and  excellence  of  reten- 
tion were  higUy  correlated  when  the  material  used  was  logic£illy  coher- 
ent, but  that  when  the  material  was  not  of  this  type  the  reverse  was  true. 
J.  N.  Curtis  showed  that  rapid  learning  seemed  to  be  somewhat  more 
fatiguing  than  slow  learning.  She  points  out  that  a decision  on  this 
matter  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  because  of  the  many  variables 
involved. 

Errors 

Very  few  careful  studies  of  errors  in  written  or  spoken  foreign  lan- 
guage learning  have  been  made.  Three  such  studies  appear  in  the  bibli- 
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ography.  Ronjat  noted  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Louis  to  borrow 
wori  directly  from  one  language  for  use  in  another  or  to  adapt  them 
phonetically.  This  borrowing  was  both  of  words  and  syntax.  It  tended 
to  disappear  in  later  life.  Kirkman  attributes  grammatical  inaccuracies 
to  a failure  to  carry  practice  up  to  the  point  of  fixing  the  habit — ^failure 
to  overlearn.  Orton  reports  an  investigation  and  classification  of  errors 
in  spelling  French.  The  number  of  subjects  is  limited  and  the  author 
recognizes  that  a much  wider  study  is  required  before  a reliable  state- 
ment of  relative  difficulty  of  language  forms  can  be  made.  (See  vol.  I of 
Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada  for  a chapter  entitled  Typical 
Errors  in  French  Examination  Papers.) 

Repetition  Versus  Recall 

The  problem  here  is  the  relative  values  of  two  methods  of  memoriz- 
ing, e.  g.,  words  or  poetry:  (a)  continued  re-reading,  (fi)  alternate  read- 
ing and  attempted  recall.  This  question  has  been  investigated  ly  both 
European  and  American  p^chologists.  In  an  early  study,  Thorndike 
investigated  the  relative  values  of  the  two  methods  of  learning  paired 
words.  He  reported  that  eleven  of  twenty-eight  students  showed  no  su- 
periority of  performance  in  the  method  involving  recall.  Seibert,  in  an 
experiment  on  the  learning  of  a French  vocabulary,  studied  the  relative 
merits  of  three  methods:  (1)  continuous  silent  reading,  (2)  continuous 
oral  reading,  (3)  oral  reading  alternating  with  attempted  recall  in  writ- 
ing. She  found  that  reading  aloud  (method  2)  was  the  most  effective, 
but  that  students  who  did  well  by  one  procedure  did  well  in  the  others. 

The  remaining  investigations  included  in  this  monograph  are  unani- 
mous in  finding  alternate  reading  and  recall  the  more  effective  method. 
Witasek  shows  that  this  holds  true  regardless  of  the  point  at  which  reci- 
tation is  introduced,  except  that  a few  readings,  say  five  or  six,  should 
be  made  first  as  a means  of  avoiding  error  in  recall.  The  same  conclusions 
are  reported  by  Katzaroff  and  Gates.  The  latter,  in  one  of  the  best  con- 
trolled studies  reported,  shows  that  early  introduction  of  recitation  is 
wasteful  of  time,  discoursing,  and  a source  of  error.  But  he  agrees  with 
Katzarofif  in  his  general  findings,  and  points  out  that  the  value  of  recita- 
tion shows  even  more  definitely  in  delayed  than  in  immediate  recall. 
Kuhn  ^ shows  that  the  superiority  of  recall  holds  for  a large  variety  of 
subject  matter,  but  especially  for  nonsense  materials,  and  that  it  is 
greater  for  delayed  response.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  requires 
more  attentive  observation,  more  careful  analysis,  and  so  forth. 

A somewhat  allied  phase  of  learning  is  dealt  with  in  articles  by  Zuc- 
cari  and  by  Mould,  Treadwell  and  Washburn.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
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that  silent  reading  is  acconapanied  by  “inner  speech,”  a form  of  sub- 
vocal talking.  This  phenomenon  has  been  extensively  investigated,  es- 
pecially in  France  and  in  the  United  States.  Watson,  ^ in  his  analysis  of 
thinking,  describes  it  largely  as  sub-vocal  talking.  These  sub-vocal 
habits,  “implicit”  as  contrasted  with  “explicit”  habits  in  overt  speech, 
may  be  made  more  and  more  implicit  by  training.  If  they  persist  in  any 
overt  form  they  tend  to  slow  up  the  rate  of  reading.  Can  they  be  sup- 
pressed altogether,  and  if  so,  with  what  results?  Various  forms  of  inhi- 
bition are  used — voluntary  inhibition,  distraction,  and  so  forth.  The 
two  studies  referred  to  agree  that  suppression  of  articulation  in  learning 
lowers  efficiency  of  learning.  In  Zucarri’s  experiment  the  loss  was  so 
great  that  70  per  cent  more  time  was  required  to  bring  the  material 
up  to  the  same  level  of  efficiency  as  obtained  when  articulation  was 
allowed. 


Influence  of  Method 

Most  experiments  on  method  suffer  from  three  restrictions:  (1)  the 
methods  used  select  only  parts  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  direct 
and  indirect  methods,  (2)  the  material  learned  consists  of  paired  lists 
of  words,  a content  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  not  adequately 
sample  language  learning,  (3)  they  cover  a brief  period  of  time.  Five 
studies  of  vocabulary  learning  are  reviewed  in  some  detail  in  the  bibli- 
ography— those  of  Schleuter,  Schlotkowska  and  Schoenherr  in  Germany, 
of  Pargement  in  the  United  States  and  of  West  in  India.  Lack  of  uni- 
formity in  terminology  makes  comparison  of  results  difficult,  but  the 
following  suggestion  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  conclusions  advanced  by 
the  authors:  (1)  Ticknor,  Judd  and  others  are  correct  in  asserting  that 
there  is  no  one  best  method ; the  method  to  be  used  varies  with  the  skill 
and  interest  of  the  teacher,  the  age  of  pupils,  the  linguistic  surroundings 
in  which  learning  is  proceeding,  and  so  forth.  Until  experimental  evi- 
dence is  adduced  we  must  conclude  that  the  claims  for  a universal  superi- 
ority. of  any  method  are  matters  of  faith,  rather  than  of  evideiice.  (2) 
No  one  method  as  used  by  teachers  of  language  is  “pure”,  *.e.,  the  dis- 
tinction between  methods  tends  in  practice  to  break  down.  This  mixing 
of  methods  may  be  done  by  either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  or  both 
(Schleuter)  . (3)  The  results  obtained  vary  according  to  the  type  of  test 
applied  (Pargement,  Scholtkowska,  Schleuter) ; according  to  the  period 
of  learning  that  has  preceded  (Pargement) ; and  without  doubt  to  the 
method  of  teaching  and  learning  to  which  the  subjects  were  accustomed 
before  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  (4)  West’s  study  is  perhaps  the 
most  “practical”  of  any  of  those  reported,  in  that  it  reports  with  exact 
quantitative  data  the  results  obtained  in  a regular  class-room  situation. 
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This  study  illustrates  the  value  of  objective  tests  of  achievement  in 
measuring  educational  progress. 

Other  studies  on  method  deal  with  improvement  in  still  other  aspects 
of  language  learning.  Bovee  reports  an  interesting  experimental  investi- 
gation of  the  influence  of  formal  grammar  on  reading.  He  demonstrates 
that  marked  improvement  in  grammatical  knowrledge  may  be  obtained 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  ability  to  interpret  the  thought 
of  a passage,  and,  conversely,  that  there  may  be  a decrease  in  gram- 
matics knowledge  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  reading  ability. 

Price,  Thomson  and  Richards  report  the  examination  of  several  hun- 
dred translations  of  French  and  Latin  into  English  by  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  attribute  the  inferior  English  composition  found  in  these, 

in  large  part,  to  a restricted  English  vocabulary  and  careless  English 
style. 

Cole’s  study  of  the  relative  values  of  free  composition  and  transla- 
tion methods  in  learning  to  write  a foreign  language  found  the  former 
method  the  better.  This  is  what  we  would  e^)ect,  since  the  former 
method  only  amounts  to  specific  practice  in  the  function  to  be  tested. 

Ikpluence  of  Type  of  Association 

&veral  psychological  studies  of  association  have  been  included  in  this 
bibliography—those  of  Kirkpatrick,  Calkins  and  Peterson.  These  have 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  problem  of  the  relative  ease  of  learning, 
and,  permanence  of  retention  of  word-word  associations,  as  contrasted 
with  word-object  associations.  The  studies  have  been  accepted  as  im- 
plying an  answer  to  the  question  in  language  methodology,  as  to  whether 
the  foreign  word  should  be  associated  directly  with  the  object  or  situa- 
tion to  which  it  refers,  or  to  this  object  through  the  medium  of  a vernac- 
ular term.  This  has  become  one  of  the  central  points  in  the  controversy 
over  “direct”  and  “indirect”  methods  of  teaching.  The  experiments  here 
reported  can  be  held  to  demonstrate:  (1)  that  objects  and  movements 
are  learned  more  readily  and  remembered  better  than  their  names.  The 
dfferences  are  greater  for  delayed  recall,  and  are  quite  marked;  (2)  link- 
ing an  artificial  language  symbol  directly  with  the  object  or  movement 
to  which  it  refers  is  more  effective  than  linking  it  with  another  word 
(Peterson).  The  theoretical  advantages  of  direct  association  are  dis- 
cussed by  Judd  in  his  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  In  the  sub- 
section of  this  review  entitled  Influence  of  Context  yet  other  values  of 
association  in  learning  are  indicated.  Whether  these  studies  can  be  held 
to  support  or  condemn  any  of  the  teaching  “methods”  wiU  depend  on 
Ae  extent  Jo  which  the  method  is  “pure”  (vide  Schleuter),  and  whether 
it  approximates  the  methods  used  in  these  laboratory  investigations. 
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A large  number  of  studies,  hortatory,  empirical  and  experimental,  are 
included  in  this  bibliography  on  the.  problem  of  phonetics.  Only  those 
belonging  to  the  latter  two  classes  are  selected  for  mention  here.  D. 
Jones  and  Barrows  describe  methods  of  experimental  investigation  in 
phonetics.  Seydel  has  written  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  well-known 
phonetician  Abbe  Rousselot.  Ballard  asserts  that  about  two  per  cent, 
of  students  are  “sound-deaf  and  language-dumb.”  Cummings  insists,  on 
the  basis  of  an  extended  teaching  experience  of  African  dialects,  that 
beginners  (in  the  absence  of  phonetic  instruction)  hear  only  their  native 
sounds  and  substitute  them  for  the  real  sounds  of  the  language.  TCirlcman 
is  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  fact  that  he  recommends  that 
foreign  sounds  should  be  taught  before  the  corresponding  letters  are 
shown,  lest  the  reader  associate  these  letter  patterns  with  the  sounds  of 
the  mother  tongue.  Parker  recommends  simplified  phonetic  instruction 
with  the  attention  of  the  learner  directed  to  the  objective  result  of  the 
movement  rather  than  upon  the  anatomic  structures  by  which  this  is 
obtained.  He  suggests  further  that  elementary  movements  in  speech 
should  be  learned  as  parts  of  a complex  act,  e.  g.,  pronunciation  of 
words  or  phrases,  rather  than  in  isolation.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably 
that  cited  by  Kirkman,  good  pronunciation  involves  at  least  three  things : 
(a)  ability  to  pronounce  specific  sounds  that  do  not  occur  in  English,  {b) 
correct  stress,  (c)  correct  intonation— the  last  two  can  be  obtained  only 
in  the  larger  unit.  Jones  also  indicates  the  importance  of  training  in  in- 
tonation as  a supplement  to  phonetic  instruction.  Intonation  is  essential 
in  conveying  meaning. 

Only  two  experimental  studies  are  included.  In  the  one  made  by 
Berlage  the  pk  jblem  was  the  influence  of  lapse  of  time  on  imitation  of 
the  pitch  of  another’s  voice.  Accuracy  in  this  regard  is  greatest  when  the 
pause  is  from  one  to  two  seconds.  If  the  tone  is  reproduced  too  quickly 
its  pitdh  is  usually  too  low. 

Gates  reports  one  of  the  few  experimental  studies  on  the  relative 
values  of  phonetic  and  non-phonetic  methods  of  teaching  reading  of  the 
vernacular  to  young  children.  On  almost  all  criteria  the  non-phonetic 
method  was  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  phonetic  method.  The  author 
does  not  interpret  his  results  to  suggest  the  abandonment  of  phonetic  in- 
struction, but  considers,  that  there  is  serious  need  for  determining  the 
conditions,  if  any,  imder  which  phonetic  iustruction  is  superior. 

Transfer  and  Interference 

The  problems  of  transfer  and  interference  (negative  transfer)  have 
received  a large  amount  of  attention  from  psychologists  during  the 
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present  century.  It  would  be  of  little  avail  to  review  many  escperiments 
in  detail.  The  general  conclusions  reached  to  date*are  summarized  by 
Gates  ® thus : 

“(1)  The  effect  of  training  in  one  type  of  memory  or  perception  or 
reasoning  is  usually  a marked  increase  in  the  specific  fimction  trained. 

(2)  A relatively  small  improvement  in  memorizing,  etc.,  when  the 
form  of  learning  or  the  material  learned  is  different,  even  if  only  slightly 
different. 

(3)  Complete  absence  of  transfer  and  negative  transfer —that  is,  a 
loss  of  efficiency  in  one  function  due  to  improvement  in  another — oc- 
casionally.” 

An  extensive  critical  review  of  the  literatiure  on  transfer  in  general  is 
given  by  Starch.  ® A review  of  the  literature  on  the  transfer  values  of 
classical  languages  has  been  published  by  E.  D.  MaePhee. 

In  this  monograph  a considerable  number  of  articles  have  been  in- 
cluded. Not  all  of  theni  have  to  do  with  transfer  of  foreign  language 
abilities ; an  effort  has  been  made  rather  to  give  sample  studies  in  various 
phases  of  the  problem.  Thus  Bode’s  article  is  concerned  solely  with  a 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  concept  of  transfer.  Bair’s  study  has  been 
included  to  demonstrate  that  two  alternate  response  to  the  same  stimu- 
lus may  operate  without  any  interference,  that  learning  a second  response 
does  not  necessarily  weaken  the  first.  Dearborn  and  Brewer  show  that 
in  perceptual-motor  learning  there  may  be  no  transfer  from  one  act  to 
another,  even  when  the  acts  are  apparently  quite  similar  in  nature. 
Cole’s  study  of  the  influence  of  Latin  on  modem  language  learning  t3q>i- 
fies  a statistical  technique,  the  validity  of  which  it  is  hard  to  measure. 
The  intelligence  factor  was  apparently  under  control,  and  the  only  ob- 
vious explanation  of  the  superior  standing  of  students  who  had  had 
Latin  in  high  school  over  those  who  had  not,  was  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  training.  Thorndike,  in  an  extensive  investigation  of  mental  dis- 
cipline with  high  school  students,  indicates  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any 
such  conclusion  when  all  the  other  types  of  training  received  by  these 
students  are  ignored.  The  same  applies  to  the  study  reported  by  Swift.  ® 

In  most  experimental  studies  of  transfer  two  paired  groups  are  used; 
a control  group  and  a practice  group.  H.  Woodrow*  added  a third 
group,  who,  in  addition  to  some  practice,  were  given  instruction  in  the 
most  effective  methods  of  memorizing.  These  students,  called  the 
“trained”  group,  ranked  highest  after  the  period  of  training,  and  the 
control  group,  lowest.  The  experiment  is  interpreted  by  the  author  as 
indicating  that  a method  of  study  may  be  transferred,  and  may  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  positive  transfer 
will  be  present.  Fisher  reports  a year’s  experiment  in  the  use  of  Esper- 
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anto  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  French.  He  found  transfer  to 
some  processes,  and  interference  with  others.  The  students  were  a highly 
selected  group. 

Epstein  and  Jorgenson  report  two  studies  that  are  rather  peculiar  to 
modem  languages.  The  former,  in  an  empirical  study  of  polyglot  indi- 
viduals, shows  that  while  the  two  languages  come  to  possess  a certain 
autonomy  (cf.  Bair,  Ronjat),  interference  may  appear  in  both  directions 
between  the  foreign  language  and  the  vernacular.  Such  interference  may 
affect  either  the.  fluency  or  the  dearness  of  both.  It  may  show  itself  in 
five  ways:  (1)  interference  with  pronunciation,  (2)  borrowing  of  words 
from  one  language  to  another,  (3)  confusion  of  grammatical  forms, 
(4)  altered  placement  of  words,  and  (S)  errors  in  the  formulation  of 
concepts. 

Jorgenson’s  thesis  is  a type  of  controlled  investigation  that  might 
well  be  duplicated  for  other  languages  and  other  types  of  language  fimc- 
tion.  He  inquired  into  the  influence  of  novel  phonetic  elements  in  the 
spelling  of  English  words  by  children  from  Danish-speaking  homes. 
There  are  seven  such  elements  common  to  English  not  found  in  the 
Danish  tongue.  He  found  no  evidence  that  these  offered  any  special 
difficulty  to  those  children  whose  childhood  language  was  Danish. 

Effects  of  Practice 

As  Thorndike  points  out  in  his  Psychology  of  Arithmetic,  the  chief 
criticism  of  drill  made  by  the  psychologist  is  concerned  with  its  distri- 
bution rather  than  as  a phase  of  pedagogy.  There  is  no  alternative  to 
drill,  if  it  is  desired  to  ^ate  a form  of  behaviour  or  to  memorize  for 
permanent  retention  a body  of  material.  On  the  other  hand  many  text- 
books are  arranged  so  that  some  habits  are  greatly  overlearned,  and 
others  barely  touched  upon. 

The  chief  psychological  problems  in  connection  with  drill,  or  con- 
tinued repetition,  as  it  may  be  called,  are:  (1)  does  continued  practice 
tend  to  make  students  more  alike?  (2)  at  what  point  in  the  practice 
curves  is  it  possible  to  predict  final  efficiency?  (3)  does  continued  prac- 
tice make  it ; orsible  to  learn  larger  amounts  of  material  in  a fixed  time? 
To  these  proolems  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  cat^^gorical  answers. 
Kincaid'®  examined  a large  number  of  experimental  investigations, 
and  concluded  that  the  level  of  ability  shown  in  the  early  stages  of 
practice  is  prognostic  of  later  ability.  Wells  " shows  that  students  tend 
to  hold  approximately  the  same  relative  positions  in  adding  and  cancel- 
lation before  and  after  moderate  degrees  of  practice.  Practice  does  not 
eliminate  individual  differences ; in  fact  its  influence  may  be  very  slight. 
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A single  experiment  by  Holb'ngsworth  may  be  dted  as  an  answer 
to  the  second  question.  He  studied  seven  functions,  and  applied  a cor- 
relation technique  to  his  data.  He  found  marked  differences  in  the  speed 
with  which  students  reached  a level  at  which  reliable  prediction  could 
be  made.  Thus  rate  of  colour  naming  could  be  predicted  after  five  trials, 
adding  after  twenty  trials,  and  discrimination  of  colours  after  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trials. 

.Thorndike^*  revealed  little  improvement  in  the  number  of  pairs 
of  words  that  could  be  learned  in  a specified  time.  This  .is  apparently  a 
function  of  maturity  and  general  intellectual  level,  rather  than  of 
training. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  few  functions  are  practised  to  a 
point  anywhere  near  the  limit  of  learning.  Psychologists  are  accustomed 
to  draw  a distinction  between  the  “psychological”  and  physiological 
limits ; the  former  being  the  level  attained  under  a defined  set  of  con- 
ditions ; the  latter  is  limited  ultimately  by  speed  of  nerve  impulse,  and 
plasticity  of  the  nervous  system.  A psychological  limit  is  often  un- 
consciously set  by  a teacher  who  then  wonders  at  the  relatively  poor 
results  which  he  obtains  with  his  pupils. 

With  a few  exceptions  any  function  can  be  improved  if  conditions 
and  motives  are  arranged  to  secure  it,  no  matter  what  the  level  now 
obtaining.  Obviously  under  these  conditions  will  come  such  factors  as 
distribution  of  practice,  attitude  of  learner,  and  other  factors  described 
in  this  review. 


Miscellaneous  Factors 

Busemann  reports  that  the  ease  of  learning  is  dependent  on  the  part 
of  speech,  f.e.,  noun,  verb,  or  adjective,  that  is  being  learned.  He  found 
that  nouns  were  remembered  the  best  of  all,  probably  because  their 
meaning  was  better  understood.  R.  F.  Richardson  discusses  the  influence 
of  various  factors  on  language  learning.  Henmon“  demonstrates,  in 
contradiction  of  Ebbinghaus,  that  the  difficulty  of  learning  does  not  in- 
crease proportionally  with  the  increrise  of  amount  to  be  learned.  Hand- 
schin  gives  a r&um6  of  principles  of  learning  based  on  experimental  data. 
West  and  Banerjee  report  an  investigation  of  evanescence,  i.e.,  the  dis- 
£q>pearance  of  ideas  gathered  in  reading  in  the  interval  between  the 
reading  and  the  review.  The  authors  attribute  this  phenomenon  in  read- 
ing to  the  difficulty  wluch  students  have  in  impressing  ideas  sub-vocally 
in  a foreign  language. 
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SUMMARY  OP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

Charles  H.  Handschin 
Miami  University 

[Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  Methods  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages,  by 
Charles  H.  Handschin.  Copyright  1923  by  World  Book  Company.] 


(pp.  45-46)  These  principles  may  therefore  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
established  to  warrant  their  use  in  pedagogical  practice:  (1)  If  the 
fourfold  learning  of  language  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  first  approach 
should  be  aural,  the  second  oral.  (2)  Modern^anguage  study  serves 
skill  in  motor  control  (speaking  and  writing),  visual  and  aural  percep- 
tion, and  discipline  in  good  habits  of  study.  (Wundt,  Eggert,  Pohlmann, 
et  al.) 

There  must  be  conscious  memorial  activity;  matter  which  is  to 
be  retained  must  be  repeated,  i.e.  presented  repeatedly  to  consciousness; 
rhythmical  form  and  recurrence  favor  retention;  attention  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  memorial  activity  and  attention  depends  on  interest ; the 
feelings  (of  pleasure  or  pain  and  the  emotions  in  general)  also  play  a 
great  part  in  memorial  activity  and  the  feelings  manifest  themselves  in 
the  form  of  interest.  (Meumann,  et  al.) 
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The  memory  for  objects  and  movements  is  greater  than  for  verbal 
impressions.  (Peterson,  Braunshausen,  Kirkman,  KLirkpatrick,  Calkins, 
Pohlmann.) 

Auditory  material  must  be  repeated  several  times  slowly,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  visual  types.  (Pohlmann.) 

The  ability  to  recall  the  vernacular  word  on  presentation  of  the 
foreign  word  (translation  from  the  foreign  language)  is  much  greater 
(2  or  3 times  as  great)  than  the  ability  to  recall  the  forei^  word  upon 
presentation  of  the  vernacular  (translation  into  the  foreign  language). 
(Schuyten.)  For  adults,  both  foreign-word  native-word  and  native-word 
foreign-word  learning  are  superior  to  teaching  foreign  words  by  means 
of  pictures  in  point  of  easiest  and  surest  retention,  of  fatigue,  of  most 
ready  reproduction,  and  of  dependence  upon  form  of  learning.  (Netcha- 
jefif.) 

The  object-foreign-word  method  of  learning  is  superior  to  the  foreign- 
word  native-word  method  in  point  of  immediate  as  well  as  permanent 
retention.  (Braimshaus^n.) 

Learning  words  in  sentences  is  easier  for  immediate  or  deferred  re- 
call than  learning  isolated  words.  (Libby,  Grinstead,  Binet  and  Henri). 
It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tests  (uses  to  which  the  knowledge  is 
put)  as  to  which  mode  of  presentation  is  best  employed  (Schluter.) 

The  reading  method  is  superior  to  the  grammar-translation  method 
for  assimilating  reading  texts  as  well  as  for  assimilating  grammatical 
knowledge.  (Clarahan.) 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  materially  increases  the  student’s 
.’knowledge  of  English  grammar,  but  only  slightly  increases  his  ability  to 
-•  use  English  correctly.  Training  in  foreign  language  seems  to  have  pro- 
V duced  a distinct  effect  in  greater  fluency  of  words  in  writing  and  in  more 
; rapid  perception  of  words  in  reading.  (Starch.) 

Transfer  of  training  in  grammar  study  from  tlie  study  of  one  language 
to  that  of  another  seems  probable.  (Swift.) 

The  difficulty  of  eradicating  errors  once  committed  has  been  shown. 
(Kirkman.) 

These  are,  consequently,  the  principles  which  may  be  considered  as 
established  or  which  have  high  probability.  Those  who  are  in  doubt 
about  one  or  all  of  them  may  repeat  the  experiments  upon  which  they 
are  based,  thus  verifying  or  controverting  them,  but  a priori  reasoning 
about  the  matter  will  hardly  serve. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EYE-MOVEMENT  STUDIES 

G.  T.  Buswell 
University  of  Chicago 

[From  A Laboratory  Study  of  the  Reading  of  Modern  Languages,  N.  Y.,  MacmOlan  Co^ 
1928.  PA.C.C.,  Vol  II.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 

(pp.  6-7)  Before  proceeding  further  with  this  report,  it  may  be  well 
to  call  to  the  reader’s  attention  the  meaning  of  the  data  derived  through 
the  photographing  of  eye-movements.  Superficially  considered,  eye- 
movements  are  simply  the  results  of  the  contractions  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye.  They  are  a necessary  accompaniment  of  reading, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  moving  the  eyes  along  the  lines 
of  print.  However,  reading  is  essentially  a central  thought  process,  a 
process  of  fusing  words  and  phrases  into  larger  thought  units,  a process 
of  comprehending  meaning.  Eye-movements  are  in  no  sense  causes  of 
good  or  poor  reading;  rather  they  are  symptoms  of  the  manner  in  which 
one  rea^. 

The  signifiicance  of  eye-movement  records  in  an  analysis  of  the 
process  of  reading  rests  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  they  furnish  an 
objective  symptom  of  the  character  of  the  reading  process.  They  have 
already  been  studied  sufficiently  in  the  reading  of  the  vernacular  to  make 
their  various  characteristics  quite  clearly  understood.  Unless  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  spedfically  directed  to  his  eye-movements,  he  is 
entirely  unconscious  of  their  nature.  Consequently,  a photographic  rec- 
ord of  eye-movements  is  based  upon  a reaction  which  cannot  be  con- 
sciously modified  to  suit  the  occasion  of  a test.  Furthermore,  the  data 
gained  through  this  method  are  entirely  objective  and  are  subject  to 
quantitative  study. 

Certain  basic  facts  have  already  been  derived  through  extensive 
investigations  of  the  eye-movements  of  children  and  adults.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  example,  that  immature  readers  make  many  fixations  per 
line,  that  they  make  many  regressive  movements,  and  that  the  average 
duration  of  their  fixation  pauses  is  longer  than  that  of  mature  readers. 
The  typical  behavior  in  these  respects  has  been  traced  through  each 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  and  for  groups  of 
college  students  and  adults.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  careful  read- 
ing produces  a different  type  of  eye-movements  from  those  produced  by 
rapid  or  superficial  reading;  that  the  reading  of  difficult  subject  matter 
has  a marked  effect  upon  the  character  of  one’s  ^e-movements ; and  that 
confusion  in  certain  points  in  the  reading  is  reflected  in  the  character  of 
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the  eye-movement  record.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  a record 
of  eye-movements  is  not  a ter>t  of  the  comprehension  of  the  reader.  For 
this  reason,  one  needs  to  know  the  degree  of  comprehension  before  in- 
terpreting in  full  the  photographic  records.  Eye-movement  records  are  of 
value  chiefly  as  symptoms  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  reade.  and, 
as  such,  they  furnish  an  excellent  means  for  investigating  the  changes 
which  take  place  from  the  beginning  stages  of  reading  to  the  stages  of 
ultimate  maturity. 

Appabatus  and  Method  . 

Although  the  method  of  photogrjqphing  eye-movements  is  not  new, 
a brief  explanation  of  the  apparatus  used  may  be  of  value  to  students  of 
foreign  language  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  es^rimental  literature 
relating  to  reading.  The  method  consists  of  photographing  a beam  of 
lig^t  from  a tungs-arc  bulb  reflected  first  to  the  cornea  of  the  eyt  from 
silvered  glass  mirrors  and  then  from  the  cornea  throu^  a camera  lens 
to  a moving  kinetoscope  film.  The  direction  of  the  pencil  of  light  is 
changed  with  each  movement  of  the  eye.  While  the  subject  reads,  a 
photograph  is  made  which  records  the  horizontal  movements  of  eye  as  a 
sharply  focused  line  upon  the  film.  An  electrically  driven  tuning  fork, 
with  a vibration  rate  of  twenty-five  per  second,  is  moimted  in  the  path 
of  the  beam  of  light  in  such  a manner  that  the  beam  of  light  is  inter- 
cepted at  each  vibration.  These  vibrations  produce  on  the  film  a series 
of  dots  rather  than  a solid  line,  each  dot  representing  exactly  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  a second.  Since  the  film  moves  continuously  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion, the  record  shows  a vertical  line  of  dots  while  the  eye  is  fixated 
in  a single  position  and  a short  horizontal  or  oblique  line  when  the  eye 
is  in  motion  in  a horizontal  direction.  Vertical  movenients  of  the  eyes 
are  lost. 

The  method  makes  possible  an  accurate  record  showing  the  position 
and  duration  of  each  fixation  of  the  eye  while  the  subject  reads.  The 
apparatus  causes  no  discomfort  to  the  reader  and,  after  a-  brief  trial 
period,  apparently  does  not  affect  the  normal  character  of  the  reading 
process. ...  An  index  of  the  degree  of  comprehension  was  obtained  by 
securing  answers  to  questions  on  those  paragraphs  which  were  stand- 
ardized and  by  securing  reproductions  on  a dictaphone  for  other  para- 
graphs. 

Conclusions 

(l^.  92-95)  The  data  presented  in  the  previous  chapters  warrant  four 
major  conclusions  which  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

(1)  Judging  from  the  maturity  of  a student’s  fundamental  reading 
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habits  which  result  horn  two  years  of  study  of  French,  there  is  no 
notable  difference  between  students  who  begin  the  study  of  the  language 
in  high  school  and  studoits  who  begin  at  the  college  level.  On  the  same 
■ basis  of  judgment,  children  who  begin  the  language  in  the  elementary 
grades  fall  very  much  below  the  level  of  maturity  of  the  high  school  and 
college  studmits  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

(2)  The  method  of  teaching  a foreign  language  has  a striking  effect 
upon  the  reading  habits  of  students.  The  maturity  of  reading  whidi  re- 
sults frcm  two  years  of  study  is  decidedly  greater  with  students  taught 
by  a direct  method  than  with  students  taught  by  an  indirect  translation 
method. 

(3)  During  equal  periods  of  time,  approximately  equal  degrees  of 
maturity  are  reached  in  the  study  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  when 
these  languages  are  taught  by  similar  methods  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

(4)  In  no  case  did  the  median  student  in  a second-year  group  ap- 
proach closely  the  matmity  of  reading  habits  exhibited  by  expert  groups 
of  readas. 

Each  of  these  four  ronclusions  may  be  subjected  to  further  analysis 
and  interpretation. 

E§ect  of  Age 

In  comparing  students  from  elementary  school,  high  school  and 
college  certain  factors  x>ther  than  age  must  be  considered.  The  median 
group  intelligence  quotiaits  for  the  six  groups  of  students  concerned 
varied  from  114  to  124,  exhibiting  a range  of  ten  points.  The  highest 
median  was  for  the  second-year  elementary-school  group,  while  the 
lowest  was  for  the  second-year  high-school  group.  However,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  intelligaice  quotients  were  derived  through  group  tests 
and  considering  further  the  range  of  chronological  ages,  the  differences  in 
the  medians  are  not  significant.  All  groups  would  be  classified  as  superior 
groups.  A factor  of  greater  importance  in  this  case  is  the  unequal  degree 
of  mental  maturity  displayed  by  the  different  groups.  The  elementary 
pupils  were  equally  bright  but  by  no  means  equally  mature  in  mental 
development  From  the  standpoint  of  the  degree  of  mental  maturity  rep- 
resented, the  results  attained  by  the  elementary  pupils  might  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  This  precipitates  the  administrative  problem  as 
to  whether  the  results  attained  justify  the.  time  mq)ended  at  this  stage 
of  maturity.  The  objective  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  a period  of 
two  years  elementary  pupils  do  not  attain  that  degree  of  maturity  in . 
reading  which  is  attained  during  a like  period  in  approximately  equal  t 
measure  by  high  school  and  by  college  students. 
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One  further  fact  should  be  pointed  out  here.  In  respect  to  maturity 
of  reading  simple  material  in  the  vernacular,  the  elementary  pupils,  re- 
gardless of  their  level  of  mental  development,  show  approximately  the 
same  type  of  mature  reading  habits  as  is  shown  by  the  older  groups. 
When  they  encounter  a foreign  language  they  attempt  to  carry  over  to 
it  their  basic  habits  of  reading  English.  The  argument  is  sometimes 
presented  to  the  effect  that  it  is  better  to  approach  the  reading  of  French 
with  a proper  reading  attitude  even  with  unsuccessful  results  tlm  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  deciphering.  This  investigation  has  nothing 
to  contribute  to  such  an  argument  except  the  objective  fact  that  where 
this  was  apparently  done,  a two-year  period  was  not  sufficiently  long 
to  produce  a degree  of  maturity  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  high-school 
and  the  college  groups. 


Efect  of  Method 

Teachers  of  both  modem  and  classic  languages  have  inherited  a 
method  of  teaching  which  la3rs  emphasis  upon  language  structure  and 
translation.  The  translation  under  this  method  was  usually  carried  on 
with  such  a degree  of  analytical  study  that  the  process  can  be  described 
as  one  of  deciphering.  The  direct  method  of  teaching  represents  a de- 
cided break  from  this  older  emphasis  upon  analysis  and  substitutes  in 
its  place  an  emphasis  upon  the  type  of  mental  activity  which  when  ap- 
pli^  to  the  vernacular  is  called  reading.  The  psychological  distinction 
between  deciphering  and  reading  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  The 
difference  is  clear-cut.  When  students  read  they  are  rapiffly  fusing  the 
word  symbols  into  consecutive  thought  units  with  no  consideration  of 
the  words  as  such.  It  is  only  this  process  of  comprehending  meaning  that 
can  properly  be  designated  as  reading. 

Students  taught  by  a direct  method  attain  in  two  years’  study  of 
a foreign  language  those  fundamental  habits  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  person  who  r^ds.  Students  taught  French  by  an  indirect  method 
attain  these  mature  characteristics  of  reading  in  a much  less  degree.  Stu- 
dents taught  Latin  by  the  indirect  method  exhibit  these  characteristics 
of  reading  in  no  degree  at  all ; rather  they  exhibit  in  marked  fashion  the 
characteristics  of  the  person  who  decipher. 

When  the  objective  of  teaching  a foreign  language  is  ability  to  read, 
a perfectly  clear-cut  choice  of  method  is  possible.  A direct  method  pro- 
duces desirable  reading  habits;  a translation  method  does  not.  This 
seems  to  be  equally  true  regardless  of  the  type  of  language — as  appli- 
cable to  Latin  as  to  Frendh. 
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. The  Reading  of  Different  Foreign  Languages 

German  is  frequently  said  to  be  a more  difficult  language  to  read 
than  French  or  Spanish.  The  results  obtained  in  this  study  would  lead 
one  to  minimize  any  such  differences.  Regardless  of  the  structural  differ- 
ences in  the  three  languages  mentioned,  the  results  obtained  in  two  years 
of  study  are  very  similar.  Furthermore,  the  processes  of  reading  are 
similar,  the  more  mature  readers  following  the  words  in  their  serial  order 
with  few  regressive  movements  regardless  of  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  sentence.  The  process  of  making  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
order  to  fuse  the  words  into  their  proper  meaning  is  a central  rather 
than  a perceptual  process. 

Two  .years  of  studying  Latin  produced  less  niature  reading  habits 
than  in  the  case  of  French  and  German.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
may  be  that  the  language  is  inherently  more  difficult  or  that  the  experi- 
ment in  tihe  direct  method  of  teaching  has  simply  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  be  as  efficient  as  in  the  case  of  French  and  German  where  it 
has  been  tried  longer. 

Restdts  of  Two  Years  of  Instruction 

The  results  secured  in  this  investigation  indicate  that  the  middle  half 
of  a class  either  in  high  school  or  college  does  not,  in  two  years’  time, 
reach  the  level  of  final  maturity  in  reading.  Certain  individuals  in  the 
groups,  studied  did  reach  this  degree  of  maturity  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  in  a very  few  cases,  at  the  end  of  only  one  year. . . . However,  the 
reading  habits  of  the  groups  as  a whole  fall  below  those  of  the  grot^)  of 
expert  or  mature  readers  by  an  amount  which  probably  represents  about 
a year  of  additional  study,  judging  from  the  curves  of  prc^ess  which 
have  been  shown. 

When  the  wr’ter  refers  to  the  habits  of  the  expert  group,  he  uses  the 
word  “expert”  only  in  contrast  to  the  groups  of  students.  The  expert 
groups  are  expert  only  in  the  sense  that  thqr  have  made  a complete 
adaptation  to  the  demands  of  reading  ordinary  material.  They  are 
expert  in  the  sense  in  which  a fifth-grade  pupil  is  expert  in  reading—in , 
English,— he  reads  it  rapidly  and  comprehends  completely  the  meaning.  * 
Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  set  up  as  a goal  in  reading  the  type  of  ad- 
justments made  by  the  expert  groups  in  this  study.  For  the  subjects  used 
in  this  investigation,  this  degree  of  maturity  was  seldom  reached  in  two 
years’  time.  This  precipitates  the  question  as  to  whether  by  a more  care- 
ful selection  of  students  and  possible  further  revision  of  methods  of 
leaching  this  goal  might  still  be  reached  in  two  years.  There  are  certain 
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rather  strong  reasons  whidi  suggest  that  this  would  be  entirely  possible, 
providing  foreign-language  teachers  deem  it  desirable  to  attempt  such 
an  objective  in  two  years’  time. 

In  securing  the  data  presented  in  this  report  the  writer  employed 
the  technique  of  the  educational  psychologist.  However,  as  a psycholo- 
gist, his  obligation  ceases  when  he  presented  the  data  together  with 
the  interpretations  which  he  is  able  to  offer  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
student  of  mental  processes.  The  way  the  data  should  be  used  is  not  a 
matter  for  him  to  discuss.  The  application  of  the  facts  presented  must 
be  left  to  the  modem-language  specialist,  who  will  interpret  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  instructor  of  modem  language  and  in  the  light 
of  the  desirable  objectives  approved  by  his  own  group. 
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(pp.  129-134)  The  problem  of  linguistic  incapacity  Vox  many 
years  teadiers  of  the  foreign  languages  have  spoken  freely  of  “linguistic 
incapacity”  as  if  it  were  as  much  a imitary  fact  as  the  lack  of  musical 
genius  or  of  the  normal  memory  span.  They  have  spoken  of  it  as  a missing 
talent  for  which  the  one  lacking  it  was  as  blamdess  as  an  individual  with 
color-blind  vision.  A few  years  ago  the  writer’s  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  action  of  a committee  in  excusing  a young  man  from  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement  on  the  ground  that  he  lacked  the  “language  sense.” 
Nature  had  set  the  limit  beyond  which  this  learner  could  not  be  brought 
by  any  amount  of  hard  work  on  his  own  account  or  patient  teaching  on 
the  part  of  others,  so  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  tolerate  him 
on  the  margin  of  the  class  or  to  excuse  him  altogether. 

With  this  as  the  attitude  of  hundreds  of  teachers  and  a failure  alibi 
of  thousands  of  students,  there  intrudes  a persistent  factor  operating 
toward  a reduction  in  the  level  of  modem  language  achievement.  To  the 
I»ychologist,  seeking  always  the  truth  within  his  own  field,  this^common 
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sense  opinion  concerning  a datum  of  p^chology  seems  to  demand 
scientific  examination.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  verified  in  the  arm- 
chair fashion.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  common  sense  viewis  largely 
referable  to  the  unreserved  ‘‘opinions”  of  men  generally  authoritative  in 
the  educational  and  psychological  fields,  but  who  have  not  subjected  the 
problem  to  experimental  test.  They  have  merited  attention  because  of 
soniC  outstanding  contribution  '\i  the  past  or  because  of  their  present 
position,  and  as  a consequence,  certain  talented  writers  of  the  present 
are  inclined  to  defer  resp^fully  to  them.  But  the  attitude  of  the  present 
generation  of  psychologists  should  be  to  accept  nothing  as  true  simply 
because  the  old  masters  in  psychology  assumed  it  to  be  so.  If  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  highest  hesitated  at  the  borderline  of  the  unknown 
in  psychology,  a considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  bad  psychology 
would  be  the  result. 

The  scientific  solution  of  the  problems  of  so-called  “linguistic  in- 
capacity” or  failure  to  make  proper  progress  in  the  mastery  of  a lan- 
guage is  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  a problem  of  difficulty  be- 
cause the  factors  of  capacity  in  language  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
isolated.  The  complexity  of  the  basic  neural  mechanisms,  with  their  un- 
predictable tendendes  to  vary,  renders  it  impossible  to  segregate  the 
single  functional  units  and  impossible  for  such  units,  if  existent,  to 
operate  alone  in  a measureable  way.  The  brain  has  always' a certain 
amount  of  integrative  activity,  even  when  functioning  in  some  more  or 
less  focal  area.  In  memory  there  is  a restimulation  of  spedfic  cerebral 
neurone  ^oups,  but  always  more  or  fewer  than  were  originally  stimu- 
lated. Diffusions  and  blockages,  psycho-somatic  diffusions,  emotional 
attachments  sufficient  to  produce  trpubl^ome  inhibitions  and  other  im- 
plied factors  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Given  what  appears  as  a 
sufficient  stimulus,  rn.  trustworthy  prediction  can  be  made  that  the  old 
neural  units  will  be  restimulated  without  variation.  The  cerebral  mecha- 
nism operates  in  hierarchies  multifariously  bonded  and  most  naturally 
liable  to  chance  conditionings  at  the  time  of  bonding  or  even  at  the 
^ommt  of  restimulation.  Even  the  sensory  equipment,  which  is  unique 
in  being  originally  bonded  among  the  cerebral  areas,  cannot  operate 
with  repetitive  precision  or  uniformity.  The  sensory  unit  is  restimulated, 
but  something  dse  besides;  about  it  secondary  mechanisms  are  con- 
stantly elaborating.  Consequently,  no  prior  cerebral  function  can  be 
adequately  reproduced  for  exact  measurement.  Fortunately,  however, 
in  psychological  science  we  can  resort  to  certain  fair  substitutes  for 
direct  measurement,  such  as  recurrent  tendendes,  the  relative  con- 
comitants of  two  or  more  variable  activities  and  the  like.  But  strictly 
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speaking,  no  human  behavior  can  be  represented  in  a definite  quantita- 
tive amount ; human  behavior  is  properly  expressed  in  terms  of  tenden- 
cies with  their  eccentricities  approximately  defined.  Apparent  differences 
are  assumed  to  be  real  if  they  occur  frequently  enough  and  small  differ- 
ences are  important  if  persistent.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  has  been  our 
aim  to  select  data  under  uniform  and  controlled  conditions  so  that  varia- 
tions in  performance  would  be  more  properly  ascribable  to  the  sub- 
jects tested  than  to  carelessness  of  technique.  Let  it  be  emphasized  that 
great  care  is  imperative,  for  the  only  measurable  thing  on  the  cerebral 
level  in  human  psychology  is  a tendency. 

Various  aspects  of  the  problem. — There  appear  to  be  three  aspects  to 
the  problem  of  linguistic  capacity  or  incapacity,  so-called:  (1)  ie  logi- 
cal; (2)  the  psychological,  and  (3)  the  experimental.  The  scientific 
analysis  of  the  third  can  be  undertaken  only  in  the  light  of  the  other 
two.  Certain  theoretical  assumptions  must  be  made  in  advance  to  give 
proper  ingress  into  the  problem ; in  other  words,  the  experimental  s^p- 
proach  must  for  the  most  part  be  made  on  a higher  level  than  the  pure 
trial-and-error  one.  In  naming  these  three  “aspects”  of  our  problem  there 
is  no  intention  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  in  any  manner 
separate  and  distinct  aspects.  The  whole  truth  in  any  one  category  in- 
volves the  other  two. 

Logical  aspects. — Some  of  the  more  overt  logical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem are  as  follows:  (1)  Linguistic  incapacity,  if  it  existed,  would  be 
general  and  not  special.  Incapacity  for  learning  a given  language  would 
be  accompanied  by  incapacity  in  all  languages.  The  idiot  is  linguistically 
incapable ; he  cannot  talk  because  he  cannot  think  and  consequently  is 
silent  in  all  languages.  The  mute  is  incapable  in  oral  language.  The 
physiological  basis  of  mutism  is  general  to  all  spoken  language. 

(2)  A “special  talent”  in  one  language  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
special  gift  in  any  other  language. 

(3)  Linguistic  incapacity  for  a foreign  language  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a relative  incapacity  in  one’s  native  tongue.  In  view  of  this 
apparent  logical  fact,  the  student  who  is  apt  in  the  English  language 
could  be  approximately  apt  in  a foreign  language,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  student  who  claims  that  he  cannot  learn  Latin  contradicts 
his  claim  by  his  mastery  of  English.  That  he  is  not  mastering  Latin  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  that  he  could  not. 

(4)  pother  aspect  of  the  problem,  when  examined  from  the  logical 
standpoint,  is  that  language  capacity — as  distinguished  from  ability  or 
skill — would  be  native,  and  like  hair  colorj  a unit-characteristic  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  according  to  the  Mendelian  law 
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and  subject  to  modification  only  through  chance  variation.  This  is  in 
fact  the  common  sense  view  previously  referred  to. 

Psychological  aspects, — Outstanding  among  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  problem  are  the  following:  (1)  Language  is  the  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  concepts  and  is  basically  a cerebro-vocal  process.  This 
is  seen  in  thought  and  the  expression  of  thought.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that 
thought  can  be  purely  cerebral.  The  behaviorist,  at  least,  does  well  in 
emphasizing  the  vocalizing  activities  or  vestigial  tendencies  (subvocal 
dispositions)  in  thinking.  The  young  child  in  mastering  his  native  lan- 
guage and  the  student  in  thinking  and  speaking  a “foreign”  language 
is  greatly  guided  by  these  “ideo-motor”  tendencies.  In  the  beginning 
they  predominate  in  the  attempts  to  think  in  the  new  language,  but  with 
motor  automatization  they  gradually  sublimate.  Thus,  thought-content 
and  oral  expression  are  not  absolutely  inseparable. 

(2)  Language  is  basically  a form  and  not  a thing.  It  is  universal,  con- 
sisting of  complexes  of  substantitive,  transitive,  temporal,  relational 
terms  of  re/erewe  that  express  the  various  situations  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  find  himself.  Martj  der  Mann,  homo  are  different  terms  of 
reference  for  the  same  formal  object ; the  term  of  reference,  or  the  thing, 
is  not  the  real  element  of  the  given  language.  Goodness  as  a term  is  a 
thing ; but  beyond  it  is  the  formal,  non-perceptual  set  of  purely  qualita- 
tive terms  of  reference. 

(3)  Unusual  linguistic  aptitude  would  be  correlated  with  some  un- 
usual “readiness”  of  the  cerebro-vocal  apparatus  and  conversely  lin- 
guistic incapacity  would  be  referrable  to  a defective  cerebro-vocal 
mechanism.  A well-known  fact  is  that  a low  level  of  intelligence  is  ac- 
companied by  poor  language  ability.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Binet  de- 
fined the  three  levels  of  intelligence  in  terms  of  language  capacity.  The 
idiot  was  one  who  could  not  speak  a language ; the  imbecile,  one  who 
could  speak  but  not  read  or  write  a language;  and  the  moron,  one  who 
could  si^ak  and  write  his  language  in  a meagre  way.  In  the  present  in- 
vestigation we  find  that  language  ability  correlates  highly  with  general 
intelligence,  and  Professor  Warren  points  out  that  the  level  of  thinking  is 
raised  directly  with  the  enlargement  of  vocabulary.  ^ 

(4)  Mother  psychological  consideration  is  that  a good  part  of  lin- 
guistic incapacity”  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  May  we  not  assume  that, 
where  the  same  cerebral  mechanisms  are  involved,  ability  in  one  line 
would  be  accompanied  by  a proportional  amount  of  ability  in  other 
lines  ? May  we  not  ^sume  this  if  the  learner  works  with  proportionate 
amounts  of  application  and  interest  in  each  and  is  equally  well  prepared 
in  all  ? Failure  to  take  these  things  into  consideration  is  one  of  the  causes 
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of  the  popular  misinterpretation  of  this  question.  May  we  not  assume 
tliat  the  boy  who  ^proaches  Latin  or  French  with  the  same  amount 
of  preparation  and  who  puisues  them  with  the  same  amount  of  interest 
and  application  he  evinces  toward  mathematics  will  do  equally  well  in 
all?  But  he  is  likely  to  have  a richer  preparation  in  mathematics  than 
for  Latin  or  French  and  consequently  is  able  to  pursue  mathematics 
with  greater  interest  and  application.  Hence  his  “incapacity”  for  Latin 
or  French; 

^ (S)  Considerable  weight  should  be  given  the  fact  that  the  present 

■ foreign  language  learning  situation  is  distinctly  unnatural.  One  be^ns 
‘he  learning  of  his  native  language  of  necessity,  starting  at  the  early 
‘ ;^e  of  one,  but  usually  does  not  need  the  foreign  language  when  he  takes 
it  up  and  is  adolescent  before  he  begins.  Every  hour  of  the  day  he  may 
use  his  native  language  to  further  his  aims  or  to  satisfy  his  needs,  so 
that  the.  foreign  language  seems  to  him  an  impingement  upon  a per> 

% fectly  satisfactory  native  vocabulary.  Contrast  with  this  natural  method 
of  language  evolution  OUT  instructional  plan  of  swift,  short,  concentrated 
and  formal  lessons  according  to  an  appointed  schedule— more  or  less 
because  of  administrative  necessity,  certainly — and  the  result  is  unfavor> 
able  to  our  instructional  plan.  We  are  attempting  to  accomplish  within 
two  or  four  years  by  prescribed  assignments  what  the  student  has  ac- 
complished for  himself  in  fourteen  years.  With  full  consideration  of  these 
facts,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  student  showing  meagre  progress  is  not 
aiproaching  the  limit  of  his  capacity  so  much  as  the  limit  of  his  ability 
to  ^ow  progress  under  an  unnatural  scheme  of  instruction. 

(6)  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  entire  ptydiology  of 
adolescence  is  a major  and  persistent  aspect  of  the  foreign  language 
situation.  Some  of  its  features,  certainly,  We  been  incorporated  in  the 
above  points,  but  the  whole  problem  is  too  complex  to  incorporate  entire 
within  this  study.  We  shall  mention  as  distinctly  rdevant  here  the  fact 
that  the  adolescent  is  predominantly  utilitarian  and  hedonistic  in  action 
and  ambition.  He  is  only  generally  idealistic  or  at  best  egocentrically 
idealistic.  His  achievements  are  conditioned  always  by  a general  attitude 
revealing  itself  as  a sincere  inclination  to  challenge  every  imposed  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  its  usefulness.  On  this  basis  he  seriously  challenges 
his  studies  for  the  first  time,  the  institutions  about  him  and  the  current 
conventions.  More  particularly  now  than  ever  before  or  than  will  be 
the  case  in  adulthood,  he  contemplates  his  life  situations  from  the 
I hedonistic  standpoint.  He  is  anxious  about  the  amount  of  pleasure  to 
I be  derived  from  any  imposed  or  contemplated  task  or  action.  These  are 
universally  natural  facts  to  be  recognized  and  to  be  considered  as  im- 
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poftant  factors  in  the  complexities  conditioning  the  achievement  of  the 
secondary  school  pupil. 

Experimental  aspects:  organization  of  this  experiment.— was 
stated  earlier  in  this  study,  the  experimental  phase  of  our  problem  is 
forecast  by  its  logical  and  psychological  phases.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  posit  certain  assumptions  in  the  light  of  these  and  to  test 
them  out  carefully  by  controlled  experiment.  Much,  of  course,  hinges 
upon  these  assumptions.  In  the  present  instance,  the  examination 
of  the  factors  fundamental  to  language  achievement,  the  problem  is  so 
complex  and  so  much  involved  with  other  factors — factors  without  the 
realm  of  exact  measurement — ^that  a general  difficulty  is  inherited  along 
with  the  specific  hardships  of  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  there  is  hope  of 
solution  if  we  can  determine  some  of  the  functions  or  capacities  that 
appear  to  possess  a relative  variation  with  variations  of  performance  in 
language;. that  appear  to  fluctuate  up  or  down  a scale  of  values  with 
some  quantitative  expression  of  language  accompUshment.  The  functions 
selected  for  examination  in  this  study  are  but  a few  of  the  possible  ones 
and  were  chosen  because  of  the  suspicion  that  they  would  function  in  a 
distinctive  and  measurable  way  in  the  masteiy  of  the  general  forms  of 
all  languages.  Others  are  of  importance  but  cannot  be  treated  in  this 
paper.  For  example,  individual  general  education  preparation,  individual 
temperamental  traits,  motivations,  relative  level  of  maturity  or  physio- 
logical age,  type  of  instruction  and  the  amount  of  individual  effort  put 
into  the  language  are  distinct  subsidiary  topics  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  somewhere.  The  ideal  and  complete  survey  of  our 
problein  should  include  the  various  phases  of  the  capacity  to  acqmre, 
to  retain  and^  revive  the  formal  elements  of  a language  in  terms  of  the 
time  of  learning,  length  of  the  period  of  retention  and  facility  of  recall. 


NOTE 

A 

nx-i*.  Warren,  The  Elements  of  Human  Psychology,  Houghton, 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  1922,  p.  300:  “.  . . The  growth  of  thought  depends  upon  the 
^tence  of  words.  If  the  vocabulary  of  a community  is  scanty,  the  range  of 
thought  IS  limited.  Given  a rich  vocabulary,  the  mentally  well  developed  indi- 
viduals m the  community  quickly  attain  a wide  range  of  thought.” 
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ON  THE  LEARNING  OF  RULES  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF  A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Edwabd  L.  Thobndike 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

[From  GQ,  IV,  3,  May  1931,  89-95.3 


The  facts  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of  rules  about  a foreign  lan- 
guage are  not  entirely  clear,  being  clouded  by  the  numerous  exceptions  and 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  any  actual  understanding  or  use  of  a sentence  or 
plurase,  the  pupil  so  often  requires  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more  rules. 
Teachers  with  enough  experience  and  enough  interest  and  insight  con- 
cerning the  learning  process  probably  have  sound  intuitions  about  what 
is  hard  to  learn  and  why,  and  how  much  practice  is  required,  and  of 
what  sort  it  should  be,  and  what  means  should  be  taken  to  protect  stu- 
dents against  certain  errors.  But  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  codify 
their  intuitions  in  ways  that  are  adequate  to  give  others  the  full  benefit 
of  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  this.  The  psycholo- 
gist who  tries  to  plan  the  teaching  of  rules  for  lAtm  or  German  or 
French  is  discouraged  by  the  complexity  of  the  task. 

It  seems  possible  therefore  that  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  learning 
of  rules  which  are  extremely  simple  and  entirely  devoid  of  exceptions 
may  be  instructive.  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  these  in  con- 
nection with  e3q)eriments  on  the  learning  of  Esperanto,  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  International  Auxiliary  Language  Association  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  McEnight  and  Dr.  Laura  H.  V.  Kennon. 

Seventy-eight  students  at  the  collie  level  spent  7^4  hours  in  study 
and  testing,  all  prescribed,  alike  for  all,  and  done  under  uniform  condi- 
tions. Two  and  a half  hours  were  spent  in  learning  rules  of  grammar,  the 
munerals,  and  certain  common  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  pronouns, 
1 hour  in  learning  vocabularies  (of  rather  rare  words),  3 hours  in  learning 
to  operate  the  Esperanto  system  of  affixes,  and  1 hour  and  5 minutes  in 
learning  the  so-called  correlatives  shown  below.  ^ Suitable  written  tests 
were  given  from  time  to  time  and  at  the  end  of  the  series.  There  was  no 
hearing,  reading  or  speaking  save  that  arranged  for  in  the  study  periods. 
The  study  was  spread  er  4J4  weeks  (from  March  1-March  29) ; the 
tests  at  the  end  were  given  on  June  5 and  6,  except  the  test  on  correla- 
tives, which  was  given  on  April  3. 
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The  first  fact  to  note  is  that  the  effect  of  studying  anj^  rules  fell  off  ' 
greatly  with  time  in  spite  of  certain  reinforcement  which  the  later  exer- 
cises provided.  For  example,  a general  grammar  test  given  on  March  1 
after  only  20  minutes  of  study  resulted  in  much  higher  scores  than  the 
same  test  given  on  June  6,  although  there  had  been  hours  of  study 
more  or  less  valuable  for  that  test  in  the  interval.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  working  knowledge  of  rides  to  oblivis- 
cence,  but  we  have  not  known  how  much  of  it  was  essential  and  how 
much  was  due  to  later  exceptions,  complications  and  confusions.  In 
Esperanto  there  are  no  exceptions  and  very  few  complications.  The  cor- 
relatives are  confusing,  but  in  our  experiment  all  the  confusions  were 
introduced  at  the’ start. 

I think  we  must  reckon  with  an  essential  repugnance  of  the  mind  to 
such  rules.  In  Esperanto  all  that  the  student  has  to  learn  about  nouns 
is  that  they  are  formed  by  adding  o to  the  root  {oj  for  the  plural),  and 
that  when  one  is  the  direct  object  of  a verb  or  of  a preposition  si^fy- 
ing  motion  toward,  n is  added.  There  are  no  interfering  uses  of  o, and 
n.  But  to  remember  that  to  make  a noun  you  use  o is  not  guaranteed ; 
to  remember  that  to  make  a plural  you  use  ; is  hard ; and  to  remember 
that  for  the  direct  object  you  use  n is  a result  attained  by  very  few. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  transfer  of  rules  to  cases  not  subject  to 
them.  But  in  learning  natural  languages  such  transfers  are  often  stimu- 
lated by  being  an  easy  course.  The  correct  treatment  of  the  case  may 
require  the  selection  and  application  of  rules  or  habits  which  the  stu- 
dent has  no  mastery  of,  so  that  a certain  inertia  favors  the  misapplica- 
tion of  some  familiar  rules  or  usage.  Our  experiment  shows  that  beneath 
this  tendency  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  there  is  a fundamental 
general  tendency  to  apply  a rule  or  usage  learned  for  certain  words  to 
all  words  sufficiently  like  them.  For  example  the  Esperanto  article  la  is 
undeclined,  just  like  the  English  the.  The  easiest  and  most  natural  render- 
ing of  the  is  then  la.  Yet  we  have  laj  by  transfer  from  the  plural  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  as  a fairly  frequent  error.  We  also  have  as  plurals  las 
and  leSj  probably  by  transfer  from  other  languages. 

When  no  other  tendency  is  stronger,  a learner  will  naturally  use  the 
habits  of  his  vernacular.  Many  of  the  techniques  of  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages have  the  function  of  keeping  this  tendency  neutral  or  reducing  its 
antagonistic  activities.  The  matter  is  certainly  of  very  great  importance. 
Repetition  and  reward  through  all  his  life  so  far  have  made  the  con- 
nections leading  from  meanings  to  vernacular  expressions  and  from  these 
to  meanings  very  strong.  Althou^  the  mind  recognizes  that  they  do  not 
belong  in  the  foreign  language  system  and  shunts  them  off,  they  are 
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ready  to  creep  in  whenever  there  is  a chance.  So  we  find  s occasionally 
added  to  make  plurals,  though  in  Esperanto  as,  is,  and  os  are  the  uniform 
endings  for  present,  past  and  future  and  the  plural  is  always  denoted 
by  j.  So  we  find  *he  is  to  sleep’  in  'Say  that  he  is  to  sleep,’  for  which  'li 
dormu’  (he  ought  to  sleep)  is  correct,  translated  as  li  estas  dormi  (estas= 
is  or  are  and  i=the  infinitive  in  Esperanto),  by  about  a third  of  even 
the  mature  and  able  group  of  our  esperiment. 

Any  teacher  who  has  recorded  the  responses  in  a test  in  reading  or 
writing  a foreign  language  for  several  hundred  students  or  who  has  kept 
a record  of  mistakes  in  his  own  classes  for  eight  or  ten  years  should 
realize  their  bewildering  variety.  There  is  a common  opinion  among 
teachers  that  many  of  these  are  perverse  follies  of  dull  minds.  It  is  more 
useful  to  regard  them  as  perfectly  natural  consequences  of  mental  forces. 
We  should  e3q>ect  for  example  t^t,  unless  some  contrary  force  prevents, 
a substantial  percentage  of  students  will  use  the  correct  endings  but  in 
the  wrong  order,  writing  nj  instead  of  jn  for  the  plural  accusative.  Unless 
some  contrary  force  prevents,  an  appreciable  percentage  will  form  a 
noun  correctly  by  adding  and  then  add  o again. 

A sound  psychology  requires  us  to  esqpect  that  every  response  that 
has  been  made  to  any  problm  in  translating  English  will  have  some 
slij^t  tendency  to  be  made  to  every  other  problem  that  resembles  it  in 
any  way.  In  ordinary  language  teaching  these  tendencies  are  restrained 
because  we  progress  slowly,  and  try  to  avoid  practice  in  error  by  attain- 
ing a certain  mastery  of  one  usage  before  introducing  another.  In  our 
operiment,  where  we  presented  the  entire  grammar  of  a language  in 
three  or  four  hours,  there  is  much  more  opportunity  for  them  to  display 
themselves. 

They  do.  Adjectives  should  be  uniformly  made  by  adding  a to  roots, 
adverbs  by  adding  e,  nouns  by  adding  o,  and  infinitives  by  adding  i.  The 
task  being  "Omami  means  to  ornament.  What  means  ornamental?”,  we 
have  the  following  incorrect  responses  in  fifty  individuals  takoi  at  ran- 
dom (Jime  test) : ornam,  ornamado,  ornamenta  (3),  ornamia  (4),  ornam- 
ial,  omamir,  ornantius  (2),  and  orno.  The  list  would  have  been  increased 
further  if  the  fourteen  who  failed  to  respond  had  been  forced  to  do  so. 
Remember,  too,  that  these  are  mature  and  able  minds. 

The  task  being  “What  means  ornamentally?”,  we  have  ornam  plus 
a,  ente  (2),  i (3),  ia  (2),  ie,  o,  and  no  ending,  and  24  omissions  of 
response,  in  our  50. 

The  active  participles  are  formed  by  anta,  onta,  and  inta,  the  corre- 
sponding passives  being  ata,  ota,  and  ita.  The  task  being  “Dormi  means 
to  sleep.  What  means  sleeping?”,  (June  test),  we  find  in  the  26  out  of 
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the  50  who  did  not  omit  it,  dorm  plus  the  following:  a,  ado,  ant  (3), 
anista,  antan,  anti  (3),  as  (4),  ido.  Ho,  to,  ista,  and  ita. 

Confusions  of  like-sounding  words  and  endings  are  a notable  hin> 
drance  to  learning.  Among  whole  words,  the  short  ones  suffer  especially 
from  this.  The  Esperanto  pronouns  and  prepositions  {mi,  ni,  vi.  It,  si,  gi, 
al,  de,  da,  etc.)  offer  good  opportunities  for  experiment  but  our  material 
is  too  scant. 

Much  of  language  is  presentable  in  more  or  less  complete  systems 
with  observable  affinities,  as  in  the  case  of  English  this,  that,  then,  there, 
who,  which,  what,  when,  where,  or  of  any  Latin  declension.  The  educa- 
tional psychology  of  such  linguistic  systems  is  interesting,  since  the 
possibilities  of  making  the  maximal  use  of  the  reinforcing  features  of 
such  a system  with  a minimum  of  hindrance  from  its  confusing  features 
have  not  been  carefully  explored.  In  ordinary  languages  the  exploration 
would  be  very  difficult  because  the  systems  vary  so  much  in  regidarity 
and  completeness  and  are  so  complicated  in  operation  by  contextual  fac- 
tors. 

The  Esperanto  system  of  correlatives  is  much  freer  from  these  diffi- 
culties. It  also  presents  both  the  facilitating  and  confusing  features  in 
extreme  form.  Each  of  the  forty-five  words  fortifies  the  other  by  repre- 
senting the  essentials  of  the  system.  The  a,  at,  am,  ie,  iel,  ies,  to,  iom,  iu, 
k,  and  t,  features  are  especially  subject  to  confusion  by  their  brevity  and 
their  visual  and  auditory  similarities. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that,  in  general,  these  words  are  rather  easily 
learned  and  well  remembered.  The  reinforcement  from  the  logical  use  of 
i plus  the  nine  suffixes  and  four  prefixes  is  substantial.  We  are  here 
concerned  not  with  its  general  merit,  but  with  its  particular  operations. 

In  reading,  the  i and  ti  words  are  confused  much  more  with  each 
other  than  with  the  ci,  hi  and  neni  words,  the  indefinite  and  demon- 
strative ideas  being  harder  to  ke^  distinct  and  connect  with  their  sym- 
bols than  the  idea  of  all,  or  that  of  the  relative-interrogative  function, 
and  of  negation,  and  the  ci  and  neni  being  easily  distinguishable  fi*om 
i,  ti  and  hi.  The  question  mark  also  helps  in  many  sentences  containing 
hi  words.  Neni  words  are  confused  almost  never  save  inter  se. 

The  a,  al  and  el  forms  show  very  frequent  confusions,  such  as  ia  with 
iel,  dal  with  del.  The  es  forms  show  very  little.  The  a,  al,  and  el  con- 
fusions are  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  similarity  of  the  forms,  since 
reason  or  motive  is  a notion  specially  hard  to  keep  in  mind  and  dis- 
tinguish from  quality  and  manner.  If  the  ial  forms  had  been  ialde,  cialde, 
kialde,  nenialde,  and  tialde,  or  ialpe,  cialpe,  etc.,  the  confusions  would 
doubtless  have  been  fewer.  The  es  forms  are  not  highly  distinguishable. 
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but  the  notion  of  possession  is,  and  its  frequent  symbolization  by  the 
apostrophe  helps  in  tests  of  the  multiple-choice 

Taking  the  Esperanto  as  it  is,  a teacher  would  surely  do  well  to  de- 
velop def^te  and  emphatic  distinctions  between  the  meanings  of  the  i 
and  ti  series  and  between  the  forms  of  the  o,  al  and  el  series.  The  names 
‘indefinite’  and  ‘demonstrative’  are  very  feeble  means  of  distinction  for 
the  former. 

What  is  evident  in  this  case  is  true  also  for  similar  S3rstems  in  other 
languages.  Practice  in  error  results  if  we  do  not  develop  distinct  and 
emphatic  notions  of  the  confusable  facts  which  forms  express,  and  dis- 
tinct aad  emphatic  perceptions  and  motor  equivalents  of  confusable 
forms. 

There  is  one  more  general  observation  made  in  the  course  of  our 
experiment  whicli  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  The  study  and  test  exer- 
cises were  prepared  with  the  intention  of  having  excellent  instruments 
for  learning.  Except  for  that,  the  experiments  were  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  us  knowledge  about  learning,  not  of  helping  the  stu- 
dents to  learn.  The  study  exercises  which  were  designed  to  be  beneficial 
as  accompaniments  to  much  less  formal  work  in  reading,  hearing  and 
speaking,  were  given  as  isolated  tasks.  The  tests  tvere  not  scored  at  the 
time  and  returned  so  that  the  students  got  much  less  benefit  firom  them 
than  th^r  might  have.  No  student  received  any  special  attention  or 
differential  treatment. 

Nevertheless  the  progress  made  was  not  far  below  that  made  by  a 
group  of  students  of  about  the  same  intellectual  status  and  spending  the 
same  amoimt  of  time  who  were  taught  in  small  sections  by  the  best 
methods  a very  skilful  teacher  could  devise.  Apparently  if  things  well 
worth  learning  are  arranged  for  convenient  learning  and  if  students  work 
hard  to  learn  them  (as  was  the  case  with  our  groiqp),  the  result  will  ap- 
proximate that  obtained  by  good  personal  teaching.  Perhaps  the  instru- 
ments of  instruction  are  of  more  importance  than  the  methods  of  presen- 
tation, provided  that  learners  work  equally.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  vary 
the  text-books,  etc.,  while  keeping  the  teacher  constant,  and  to  vary  the 
teachers  while  keeping  the  instruments  of  instruction  constant,  and  so 
measure  the  relative  importance  of  instruments  and  persons  for  any 
given  study.  Superiority  in  instruments  has  the  merit  of  costing  only  a 
trifling  fraction  of  what  superior  teaching  or  small  classes  costs. 
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1.  The  Esperanto  conelatives  are  as  follows: 


A* 

Indefinite 

Distributive, 
Qenersl  or 
Collective 

c. 

Interrogative 

and 

Relative  • 

D. 

Negative 

£e 

Demonstrative 

1.  Quality 

some  lA 
kind  of 

CIA 

every 

KIA 
what  a! 

NENIA 
no  such 

TIA 
such  a 

2.  Motive 

lAL 

for  Some 
reason 

CIAL 
for  every 
reason 

KIAL 

why? 

NENIAL 
for  no 
reason 

TIAL 

therefore 

3.  Time 

lAM 

ever 

CIAM 

always 

KIAM 
when  ■ 

NENIAM 

never 

. TIAM 
then 

4.  Place 

IE 

somewhere 

CIE 

everywhere 

KIE 

where 

NENIE 

nowhere 

TIE 

there 

5.  Manner 

lEL 

somehow 

CIEL 
every  way 

KIEL 

how? 

NENIEL 

nohow 

TIEL 

thus 

6.  Posses- 
sion 

lES 

somebody’s 

CIES 

everyone’s 

KIES 

whose 

NENIES 
no  one’s 

TIES 
that  one’s 

7.  Thing 

' 10 
something 

CIO 

everything 

KIO 

what 

NENIO 

nothing 

TIO 

that 

8.  Quantity 

lOM 

spmewhat 

CIOM 

all 

KIOM 
how  much 

NENIOM 

none 

TIOM 
so  much 

9.  Individ- 
uality 

lU 

some  one 

CIU 

each 

KIU 

who 

NENIU 

nobody 

TIU 

the  former 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 
TO  MASTERY  OF  THE  VERNACULAR 

Thomas  R.  Palfrey 
Northwestern  University 

[From  MU,  XXV,  7,  AprU  1941,  SS0-SS7.] 

For  at  least  fifty  years  nearly  every  statement  of  the  objectives  of 
instruction  in  modem  foreign  languages  has  mentioned  their  contri- 
bution to  the  student’s  mastery  of  English.  In  1895  Schilling  stated 
categorically  that  “the  value  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  leading 
the  pupil  to/ a better  understanding  and  a more  thorough  mastery  of  his 
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vernacular  is  universally  recognized.”  ‘ The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twdvef  first  published  in  1900,  ^ makes  incidental  reference  to  the  bene* 
fits  accruing  to  the  student’s  English  through  his  study  of  a modem 
foreign  language  in  such  nuumer  as  to  suggest  that  these  gains  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  Somewhat  more  recently  various  specialists  outside  the 
modem  language  field  who  have  investigated  the  place  and  function  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  curriculum  have  readied  the  same  condusions. 
Bobbitt,  for  instance,  lists  as  the  fifth  and  last  objective  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  **SL  certain  degree  of  furtherance  of  language  abilities  in 
general,  including  that  of  the  mother  tongue,  through  the  extension  and 
diversification  of  language  experience.”*  Reduced  from  the  professional 
jargon  to  simple  English,  this  is  probably  what  Leavitt  and  Stoudemire 
meant  by  “better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,” the  seventh  of  nine  objectives  which  they  found  to  appear  most 
frequently  in  modem  language  bulletins  issued  by  twenty-two  states.^ 
The  Coleman  report  lists,  as  the  fifth  of  sixteen  “ultimate  objectives”  of 
foreign  language  study,  “the  increased  ability  in  the  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  English.”  ® 

Handschin,  Cole,  B.  Q.  Morgan  and  many  others  have  long  insisted 
upon  the  contribution  to  the  student’s  mastery  of  English  made  by  his 
study  of  a foreign  language.  Keniston’s  recent  statement  to  this  effect 
might  well  be  quoted  here: 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  it  is  no  less  true  today,  that  the 
understanding  of  one’s  own  native  language  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  stu^  of 
other  iMguages.  The  reasons  are  many.  First  of  all,  such  a study  provides  a 
perspective,  by  offering  comparisons  of  identity  or  divergence  of  expression.  It 
awakens  the  mind  to  a consciousness  of  distinctions  in  meaning  made  possible  by 
differences  in  form  or  function;^  it  sharpens  the  sense  of  values  in  word  meanings 
through  associations  with  foreign  cognates;  it  encourages  a more  precise  and 
careful  articulation  in  speech  by  providing  a basis  of  comparison  with  other 
tongues.  The  foreign  language  teacher  is  the  chief  ally  of  the  teacher  of  English.* 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  a surprising  unanimity  of  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  study  of  a foreign  language  does,  in  some  way  or 
another,  improve  the  student’s  English.  The  foreign  language  teachers 
point  to  the  fact  with  pride;  administrators  and  educational  specialists 
seem  inclined  to  agree,,  if  only  tentatively;  the  students  themselves 
admit,  when  pressed,  that  they  have  learned  their  English  grammar,  at 
least,  through  the  foreign  language,  and  perhaps  that  they  have  acquired 
some  of  their  most  impressive  poly^llables  through  the  same  source; 
even  teachers  of  English  are  sometimes  willing  to  give  corroborative 
though  impressionmtic  evidence. 
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Furthermore,  the  records  of  students  entering  universities  where  an 
elaborate  battery  of  entrance  examinations  is  given  would  seem,  at  first 
glance,  to  add  further  evidence  , of  a gratifying  nature.  Students  entering 
with  seven  years  of  foreign  language  credit  make  higher  scores  on  their 
English  tests  than  those  students  who  present  only  six  years  of  language 
credit,  and  so  on  down  the  line  to  those  who  enter  with  only  two  years 
of  hi^  school  Spanish,  whose  knowledge  of  English  is  almost  invariably 
little  more  than— shall  we  say?— rudimentary.  Unfortunately  for  our 
thesis,  namely,  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  contributes  appre- 
ciably to  the  mastery  of  one’s  maternal  tongue,  the  scores  of  the  entrance 
examinations  in  English  are  almost  without  exception  as  cl(»ely  cor- 
related with  the  intelligence  quotient  as  with  the  number  of  credits  in 
foreign  languages.  The  question  therefore  seems  to  be:  Do  the  brighter 
students  take  more  language  work,  or  does  taking  more  language  work 
make  them  so?  Both  modesty  and  objectivity,  not  to  mention  common 
sense,  prevent  us  from  coming  to  the  latter  conclusion. 

I shotdd  be  much  surprised  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  our 
collea^es  who  were  not  unalterably  convinced  that  in-  teaching  a foreign 
language  they  were  also  contributing  materially  and  demonstrably  to 
*‘an  increased  ability  in  the  accurate  and  intelligent  use  of  English” 
on  the  part  of  their  students.  Yet  a significant  number  of  ingenious  at- 
tempts to  prove  objectively  what  we  all  believe  so  firmly  have  3delded 
unconvindiig  if  not  frankly  negative  results. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the  last  thirty 
years — that  is  to  say,  during  precisely  the  period  in  which  various 
authorities,  committees  and  surve3rs  have  assured  us  repeatedly  that  we 
were  teaching  English  as  well  as  the  foreign  language. 

In  1911,  Gray  sounded  a warning  that  much  of  what  passed  as  trans- 
lation was  couched  in  such  miserable  English  that  the  instructor  was 
doing  the  student  a disservice  in  not  insisting  upon  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance in  the  use. of  the  vernacular.^  Evidently  mere  exposure  to  a 
foreign  language  did  not  improve  the  student’s  English  automati- 
cally. 

Two  years  later  McKee  concluded  that  only  a slight  increase  in  the 
quality  of  work  in  English  was  to  be  discerned  as  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  language  training  increased.* 

■ Starch’s  investigations  in  1915  led  to  the' conclusion  that  *'the  study 
of  foreign  languages  materially  increases- a pupil’s  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  but  only  slightly  increases  his  ability  in  the  correct  usage  of 
the  English  language,”  and  further,  that  "the  argument  often  advanced 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  particularly  Latin,  that  they  are 
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a great  aid  in  the  use  and  comprehension  of  English,  is  unfounded.”  * 
Two  years  later  Starch  concluded,  from  still  more  extensive  experimental 
data,  that  ability  in  English  composition  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
original  ability  and  only  in  a negligible  degree  to  training  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

In  reviewing  Epstein’s  La  Pensie  et  la  Polyglossie,  I^ntz  agrees  with 
the  author  that  foreign  language  study  actually  sets  up  interference 
which  exerts  a harmful  influence  upon  precision  and  clarity  of  thought 
in  the  vernacular,  and  gives  statistical  evidence  in  support  of  the  point 
made. 

The  results  of  several  investigations  resumed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Classical  Investigation  showed  that  in  some  instances  Latin  students 
gained,  relatively  to  non-Latin  students,  more  in  spelling  of  Latin 
derivatives,  in  ability  to  use  grammatically  correct  En^hth  and  to  state 
governing  principles,  and  in  ability  to  read  English.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  such  a wide  fluctuation  in  gain  as  to  indicate  that  improvement  was 
not  automatic,  but  bore  a close  relationship  to  course-content  and 
method,  as  well  as  to  English  study  proper. 

Werner’s  investigation  of  the  improvement  in  English  made  by  a 
limited  number  of  students  showed  a slight  relative  gain  in  ability  to 
read  rapidly  and  comprehendingly,  and  in  knowledge  of  English  grammar, 
but  a relative  loss  in  punctuation  and  in  recognition  of  faulty  English 
sentences. 

The  results  of  Jack’s  investigations  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discover  the  relationship  between  ignorance 
of  English  grammar  and  lack  of  success  in  foreign  languages,  are  some- 
what irrelevant  to  our  present  subject.  Nevertheless  it  was  shown  that 
students  with  a year  or  more  of  a foreign  language  were  apt  to  know 
more  about  English  grammar  than  those  without  such  training. 

The  Price-Thompson-Richards  study  of  Freiich  translations  tends 
merely  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that  the  quality  of  translation 
English  presented  in  classroom  exercises  *is  too  low  to  support  a claim 
of  benefit  to  English  composition  from  this  source. 

Woody’s  experiment  at  the  University  of  Michigan  attempted  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  first  year  students  of  French  increased  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  words  derived  from  the  French  more  rapidly  than  other 
groups.  Apparently  the  No-Language  group  made  the  greatest  gain  in  the 
understanding  of  both  the  French  and  the  non-French  derivatives,  with 
the  Beginning-Latin  and  the  Beginning-French  groups  next  in  order.^*  . 

A number  of  other  investigations,  wholly  or  partially  relevant,  might 
be  cited,  but  in  general  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  experimental 
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data  are  largely  negative  and  almost  completely  at  variance  with  what 
every  teacher  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  believes  implicitly. 

Why  should  the  objective  evidence  contradict  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  large  majority  of  competent  observers? 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  investigations  has  been  carried  out  with 
a large  enough  number  of  students,  over  a long  enough  time,  and  in 
enough  different  places  to  be  entirely  conclusive.  In  the  second  place, 
the  organization  of  the  battery  of  tests  has  in  nearly  every  case  left  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  In  the  third  place,  the  proper  analysis  of  the 
results  obtained  demands  an  exceedingly  complicated  differentiation 
according  to  age,  sex,  intelligence  quotient,  and  previous  linguistic  train- 
ing  both  in  the  foreign  languages  and  in  the  vernacular.  Furthermore, 
the  wide  variety  of  cultural  background  and  of  secondary  school  training, . 
the  enormous  differences  in  educational  ejq>erience  in  the  university  due 
to  a very  free  elective  system  and  a highly  individualized  faculty,  the 
great  variations  in  discipline,  stimuli,  amounts  and  t3q>es  and  methods 
of  course  work  from  department  to  department  and  from  instructor  to 
instructor,  introduce  so  many  elements  for  which  differentiation  has  to  be 
made  as  to  render  statistical  analysis  of  any  validity  extremely  difficult. 

Is  there  any  use  in  continuing  investigation  of  the  problem  when 
previous  ejq)eriments  have  yielded  only  inconclusive,  even  negative  re- 
sults? Is  there  any  gain  in  proving  objectively  what  we  think  we  already 
know,  statistics  to  the  contrary  notwithstan^ng?  I am  convinced  there 
is. 

In  the  first  place,  in  such  times  as  these,  our  insistence  on  modern 
foreign  langu^^es  as  a means  of  communication  with  foreigners  becomes 
a little  less  convincing.  Foreign  travel  has  stopped.  But  the  radio?  Isn’t 
it  now  possible  that  we  may  attract  customers  by  promising  to  develop 
their  ability  to  understand  foreign  broadcasts?  Useful  as  these  may  be  in 
stimulating  interest  and  in  developing  aural  skill,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  ability  to  understand  them  will  prove  an  adequate  initial  incentive 
to  foreign  language  study.  The  Gallup  Poll  tells  us  that  we  are  somewhat 
isolationistic,  and  student  polls  are  even  more  categorical : friend  or 
enemy,  we’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  them!  As  for  foreign  broadcasts, 
the  air  is  flooded  with  propaganda,  so  we  might  just  as  well  listen  to  our 
own  CBS  and  NBC  correspondents  telling  what  little  .they  are  allowed  to 
in  a language  that  we  can  understand.  Furthermore,  why  learn  to  speak 
to  the  natives  when  there  may  not  be  any  to  talk  to— unless  we  know 
Russian— when  a ghastly  quiet  finally  settles  over  what  is  left  of  West- 
ern Europe? 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  us  believes  this  for  a moment,  but  some  of 
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otir  students  and  colleagues  think  it,  sometimes  even  say  it.  Nor  should 
this  be  any  particular  occasion  for  alarm.  No  matter  , what  happens  in 
Europe  or  in  America  we  shall  very  probably  continue  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  for  genera- 
tions. Nevertheless,  one  does  not  have  to  be  suffering  from  a persecution 
complex  to  believe  that  “foreign  languages  are  under  fire,  their  place  in 
the  high  school  [and  elsewhere]  disputed,  their  educational  value  ques- 
tioned, their  very  existence  in  American  education  threatened.”  ” It  may 
be  that  we  ourselves  are  in  part  at  least  to  blame.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
not  as  realistic  as  idealistic  when  we  lay  great  stress  on  the  ability  to 
write  a foreign  language  when  few  of  us  have  foreign  correspondents  to 
communicate  with ; on  the  ability  to  speak  when  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  develop  a decent  proficiency  are  lacking,  and  when  only  a pitifully  small 
percentage  of  those  who  do  acquire  this  ability  find  occasion  to  use  it 
before  it  has  dropped  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  skills;  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a laudable  but  vague  and  wishful  internationalism.  The  point 
I wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this  is  a particularly  opportune  time  to  stress 
the  contribution  to  the  mastery  of  the  vernacular  made  by  foreign  lan- 
guage study. 

Perhaps  also  this  is  a peculiarly  fitting  moment  to  take  up  the  dis- 
tasteful appellation  of  “tool  subject”  and  wear  it  as  a badge  of  honor.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  something  is  wrong  wdth  our  students’ 
English.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  probably  with  some  justification, 
that  the  only  “university  man”  in  the  civilized  world  who  does  not  talk 
or  write  like  one  is  the  American.  Soes  it  not  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  Sprachmeist&r- — and  we  are  that  as  well  as  other  thing!^ — ^to  correct 
this  deficiency?  Perhaps  a more  conscious  and  consistent  effort  to  do 
what  we  think  we  are  doing,  albeit  incidentally,  might  produce  more 
tangible  (or,^ould  we  say,  audible)  results,  which  in  turn  might  elicit 
both  recognition  and  gratitude  from  our  colleagues— even  in  the  sciences, 
the  social  sciences  and  education. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  continue  our.  efforts  to  prove  objec- 
tively whether  we  are  improving  the.student’s  English,  so  that  we  may' 

adapt  our  methods  to  this  end  if  our  present  efforts  in  this  direction  are 
ineffective. 

Remsirks  on  the  interpretation  of  the  negative  or  inconclusive  results 
obtained  in  the  investigations  which  I have  dted  above  provide  a number 
of  valuable  clues  as  to  how  our  methods  might  be  revised,  how  our  efforts 
might  be  directed  more  effectively  to  the  desired  end. 

It  would  appear  that  students  of  Latin  tend  to  acquire,  on  the  whole,  a 
greater  mastery  of  English  than  do  students  of  modem  foreign  languages 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  of  the  i en  thousand  words  in  Thorndike’s  Teach- 
ers Word  Book,  41%  are  derived  from  the  French,  37%  from  Teutonic 
roots,  and  only  14%  from  the  Latin. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  Latin  teachers,  as  a result  of  the  findings  of 
the  Classical  Investigation,  are  now  la3dng  especial  stress  on  exercises 
designed  to  develop  this  ultimate  or  incidental  objective.  A comparison 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  secondary  school  texts  with  the  older  ones 
certainly  seems  to  bear  this  out.  Perhaps  the  daily  insistence  upon  ac- 
curate and  icliomatic  .translation  develops  the  student’s  linguistic  ability. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Latin  does  not  involve  a considerable 
expenditure  of  time  on  aural-oral  training  provides  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  this  desirable  “by-product.” 

1 am  convinced,  though  again  without  objective  evidence,  that  the 
aural-oral  training  which  a modem  foreign  language  requires  increases 
the  student’s  consciousness  of  his  own  and  others’  i^)eech  defects.^* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  teachers  of  modem  foreign  languages 
to  avoid  the  us6  of  English  in  the  classroom  materially  reduces  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  and  sharpen  the  student’s  knowledge  of  his  mother 
tongue.  Haste  in  developing  a “tool  knowledge”  of  the  modem  language, 
i.  e.,  the  ability  “to  get  the  sense,”  without  the  corrective  of  intensive  and 
exacting  digestion  of  *he  material  “covered”  is  quite  certain  t ' retard  ac- 
quisition of  a master.  >A  the  vemacidar.  The  frequent  incidence  of  cog- 
nates and  near  cognates,  many  of  which  are  quite  deceptive,  provides  such 
an  easy  path  to  approximate  meanings  that  the  student  is  given  a false 
sense  of  comprehension,  and  rarely  e^iperiences  either  the  need  or  the 
desire  to  sharpen  his  evaluation  of  the  object  or  idea  represented  by  the 
printed  word. 

Let  me  quote  at  this  point  a particularly  cogent  paragraph  from  the  - 
Coleman  report:*® 

We  may  fairly  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  considerable  number  of  teachers 
who  voted  on  improvement -in  knowledge  of  English  as  an  objective,  that  it  is  . 
desirable  and  attainable,  but  that  our  claims  on  this  score  may  well  be  more 
modestly  stated  and  that  modem  language  teaching  will  certainly  not  yield  its  full  1 
quota  of  profit  in  this  regard  if  we  are  content  to  record  the  objective  on  our  list 
and  to  consider  the  attainment  of  it  as  an  automatic  by-product  of  modem  , 
language  study.  If  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  English  is  a desirable  and  ' 
wUd  objective  for  modem  language  classes,  means  must  be  devised  by  which  this  \ 
aim  may  be  realized  and  some  account  must  be  kept  of  progress  in  the  right  - 
direction.  ...  • ■ 

This  seems  to  bring  us  to  a brief  consideration  of  precisely  what  means 
may  be  devised  in  order  to  realize  dividends  in  mastery  of  the  vernacular 
from  time  and  effort  invested  in  the  study  of  a foreign  language. 
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Much  as  it  may  gall  us  to  admit  that  our  elders  in  the  business  of 
language  teaching  have  anything  to  offer,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  more 
enlightened,  some  of  the  more  modem  (1  avoid  the  term  progressive  with 
a capital  P advisedly)  teachers  of  Latin,  and  particularly  those  in  second- 
ary schools.  Their  emphasis  on  roots  and  prefixes  and  suffixes,  on  deriva- 
tions and  related  words,  on  function  and  nomenclature  of  parts  of  speech, 
on  structural  relationship  between  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  on  word 
building,  on  synonyms  and  antonyms,  on  historical  dianges  of  meaning, 
serves  to  focus  attention  almost  equally  on  the' two  languages.  They  are 
consciously  and  avowedly  building  two  separate  but  dosely  related  skills. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  few  years  I have  been,  fortunate  in 
having  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of  English  instruc- 
tion in  a number  of  representative  French  lyc^.  The  most  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  attitude  of  the  instructor  in  English  there,  and  the 
instructor  of  French  here,  was  the  Frenchman’s  insistence,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  he  was  really  teaching  French  as  well  as  English.  The  famous 
“thdme  et  version”  method  is  in  fact  admirably  adapted  to  attaining  this 
double  objective.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a certain  amount  of  “getting  the 
sense”  of  rather  stiff  assignments,  and  also  a good  deal  of  reading  and 
speaking  the  foreign  language  in  ^e  classroom  for  the  sake  of  aural-oral 
practice,  but  the  classroom  work  seemed  to  be  devoted  for  the  most  part 
to  the  most  exacting  translation  of  words  and  phrases  from  one  language 
to  the  other;  to  the  definition  of  exact  equivalents  and  connotations,  to 
the  differentiation  between  the  formal  and  the  familiar ; to  the  discussion 
and  enumeration  of  antonyms  and  synonyms  in  both  languages ; to  the 
formation  of  various  parts  of  speech  from  the  same  root,  again  in  both 
languages.  The  formal  translation  was  of  two  sorts,  rarely  a mere  render- 
ing of  a set  of  sentences  prepared  for  that  purpose— ffie  “my  friend’s 
uncle’s  wife  is  sitting  in  the  garden  with  a red  hat  on”  sort  of  thing— but 
rather  an  exacting  translation  of  some  standard  English  author  into  as 
nearly  impeccable  French  as  possible,  and  then  the  reverse,  namely  the 
translation  of  a passage  drawn  from  a standard  Frendi  author  into  accu- 
rate and  idiomatic  English.  And  lastly,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  free 
composition  in  the  foreign  language.  With  the  possible  exception  of  this 
last  named  t)q)e  of  work,  it  was  apparent  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
effort  lay  in  the  direction  of  extending  and  deepening  and  sharpening  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  his  own  language. 

The  negative  conclusions  drawn  from  the  various  investigations  cited 
above,  and  the  observable  but  imcontrolled  positive  results  obtained  by 
methods  employed  in  certain  of  our  own  secondary  school  Latin  classes 
and  in  foreign  language  classes  abroad,  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  oamely,  that  to  insure  appreciable  benefit  to  the  student’s  mastery  of 
English  through  a study  of  a foreign  language,  this  aim  must  be  a con- 
scious one,  and  methods  to  attain  it  must  be  devised  and  introduced  de- 
liberately. Whatever  the  automatic  gain  may  be,  and  I am  still  convinced 
that  it  exists  to  a certain  degree,  it  is  neither  apparent  nor  appreciable  - 
enough  to  constitute  a strong  and  unanswerable  defense  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  on  this  score. 


4c  * * ♦ ♦ 
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GESTALT  IN  LANGUAGE  PEDAGOGY 

Abram  Lipskt 
New  York  City  High  Schools 

[From  HP,  XTV,  Nov.  1932,  18-23.] 


I propose  in  what  follows  to  point  out  the  psy^ological  principle  that 
underlies  most  of  the  newer  p^agogical  practice  m foreign  languages. 
It  is  a principle  that  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  among  psychol- 
ogists and  by  many  of  them  is  regarded  as  of  revolutionary  importance. 

The  Gestalt  idea  in  psychology  is  not  new.  You  will  find  very  distinct 
traces  of  it  in  “The  Principles  of  P^chology,”  by  W.  James,  published 
in  1890.  Gpuin  certainly  had  a dear  conception  of  Gestalt  as  applied  to 
foreign  languages.  The  profound  significance  of  the  idea  began  to  dawn 
upon  psychologists  about  twenty  years  , ago,  especially  in  the  work  of 
Wertheimer,  Kohler  and  Koffka  in  (Sermany.  Since  then  it  has  attracted 
a growing  number  of  adherents,  some  of  them  enthusiastK^ly  militant. 
The  militancy  of  the  Gestaltists  is  aimed  particularly  against  the  associa- 
tionist  schoob  of  psychology  and  it  is  to  the  associationists  that  the  long 

sterility  of  foreign  language  pedagogy  fa  mainly  due. 

The  associationist  assumes  that  the  German  word  “Tisch,”  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  English  word  “table”  are  linked  up  in  the  brain,  so  that  when 
“Tisch”  fa  heard,  seen,  or  thought,  “table”  is  pulled  into  consdousness 
along  with  it.  The  Latin  word  “urbs”  drags  along  the  English  word  “city,” 
and  vice  versa.  Brain  cells,  neurones,  and  synapses  constitute  the  ma- 
chinery for  this  interesting  phenomenon.  An  infinity  complex  network 
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of  cells  and  nerve^threads  were  supposed  to  account  for  the  association  of 
ideas  or  the  linkage  of  memories. 

Language  pedagogues  of  this  school  have  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a language  from  the  parts  into  which  it 
has  been  mialyzed.  Given  a lot  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  lesser  parts  of  speech, 
a complete. set  of  grammatical  rules,  “principal  parts,”  conjugations,  and 
declensions,  with  a judiciously  selected  set  of  idbms,  the  language  esqiert 
was  prepared  to  perform.  En^ess  failure  has  not  served  to  convince  these 
idealists  that  their  hopes  are  futile.  This  miracle  cannot  be  performed. 

No  organized  whole  can  be  constructed  and  made  to  function  by  joint- 
ing together  the  parts  into  which  it  has  been  dissected.  The  elements 
derive  their  life  from  the  whole.  Words  get  their  meanings  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  speaker,  from  the  sentence.  This  has  been  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  Bertrand  Russell  (in  “The  Analysis  of  Mind,”  p.  197). 

“Understanding  a language  is  more  like  und^tanding  cricket:  it  is  a 
matter  of  habits,  acquired  in  one’s  self  and  rightly  presumed  in  others. 
To  say  that  a word.has  a meaning  is  not  to  say  that  those  who  use  it 
correctly  have  ever  thought  out  what  the  meaning  is ; the  use  of  the  word 
comes  first,  and  the  meaning  is  to  be  distilled  out  of  it  by  -observation 
and  anal3^is.  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  a word  is  not  absolutely  definite; 
there  is  always  a greater  or  less  d^ree  of  vagueness.  The  meaning  is  an 
area,  like  a target;  it  may  have  a bull’s-eye,  but  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
target  are  still  more  or  less  within  the  meaning  in  a gradually  diminishing 
degree  as  we  travel  further  from  the  bull’s-eye.  As  language  grows  more 
precise,  there  is  less  and  less  of  the  target  outside  the  bull’s-eye,  and  the 
bull’s-eye' itself  grows  smaller  and  smaller;  but  the  bull’s-^e  never 
shrinks  to  a point  and  there  is  alwa}^  a doubtful  region,  however  small, 
surrounding  it.” 

The  system  of  the  associationists  has  been  aptly  characterized  as 
“neurological  tautology”— one  says  the  same  thing  with  neurones, 
synapses  and  cells  that  one  has  already  said  in  linguistic  terms,  namely, 
^t  “Stella”  means  “star,”  that  “Tisch”  means  “table.”  The  association- 
ist  merely  locates  the  word  somewhere  in  the  brain  and  joins  it  by 
of  an  infinite  number  of  neural  threads  to  other  spots  in  the  brain. 

Telegraph  wires  were  a novelty  when  assodationist  psychologic  was 
developed,  but  now  that  radio  is  a commonplace,  there  is  a growing 
feeling  that  wires  may  not  be  so  essential  as  was  formerly  assumed 
for  learning  and  remembering. 

G^talt  psychology  abandons  this  neurological  tautology.  It  affirms 
that  in  perception  the  mind  does  hot  build  up.wholes  out  of  elements, 
but  grasps  wholes,  Gestalts,  configurations  primarily.  These,  then,  are 
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often  analyzed  into  simpler  elements.  One  knows  a melody  without  being 
aware  of  the  notes  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  same  note  sounds  differ- 
ent in  different  melodies.  Words  get  their  precise  meaning  from  the  con- 
text. Outside  a particular  context  meanings  are  uncertam.  The  parts  are 
remembered  by  reason  of  their  place  in  the  configuration. 

The  Gestalt  idea  has  receiv^  its  most  striking  and  authoritative  ex- 
pression at  the  hands  of  biologists.  “Every  organism  is  a unity  in  itself 
and  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  in  the  first  place  a part  of  the 
whole,  deriving  their  full  value  not  from  themselves,  but  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  which  they  belong.  The  individual,  the  organism  as  a whole, 
dominates  the  cells  which  compose  it.”  (Bocke:  “The  Innervation  of 
Striped  Musde  Fibres,”  1921 ; quoted  by  Irwin  in  Psychological  Review, 
March,  1932.) 

Foreign  language  text-books  have  nibbled  at  the  Gestalt  idea,  but 
none  have  yet  boldly  grasped  it  or  developed  lessons  on  that  basis.  We 
have,  for  example,  in  one  book  a lesson  introduced  by  a Gouin  series, 
but  nothing  more  is  done  with  the  series,  which  gets  lost  amidst  a 
milange  of  unrelated  exercises. 

- Again,  we  have  a lesson  headed  with  a reading  selection  occupying  as 
much  as  a page  or  more.  It  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  grasp  so  long  a 
selection  as  a unit.  Questions  on  the  story  follow,  many  of  which  compel 
the  student  to  go  back  to  the  text  for  the  answers.  TUs  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Gestalt  idea. 

Or  we  have  a lesson  beginning  with  a story  followed  by  a vocabulary, 
several  grammatical  statements  and  conjugations,  in  turn  followed  by 
exercises  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  story.  The 
authors  had  apparently  glimpsed  a new  idea,  but  being  at  a loss  what 
to  do  with  it,  ^d  resumed  their  old  incantations. 

Feeling  that  a lesson  should  be  made  lively,  another  author  sticks  in 
pictures,  and  where  he  sees  an  empty  s|>ace  inserts  a prov^b  or  a riddle. 
Pupils  may  be  bored  if  one  adheres  to  a single  grammatical  topic 
throughout  a lesson  and  teachers  are  thoroughly  fed  up  on  pens,  pencils, 
blackboards,  windows,  men,  women,  children,  fathers,  modiers,  houses, 
tables,  chairs,  eyes,  ears  and  faces.  Enliven  the  hour,  then,  with  illustra- 
tive sentences  from  the  life-history  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  archi- 
tecture of  Hamburg.  You  will  thus  awaken  the  interest  not  only  of  the 
students,  but  of  the  teacher. 

The  “Direct  Method”  undoubtedly  grasped  something  of  the  Gestalt 
idea  when  it  insisted  upon  operating  entirely  with  the  foreign  language 
instead  of  leaping  back  and  forth  between  foreign  and  native.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  good  psychology  to  eliminate  the  dull,  stumbling  word- 
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by-word  translation  that  used  to  constitute  a “recitation”  in  a foreign 
language. 

Direct  method,  however,  lost  its  head  when  it  became  a cult  inspired 
with  a sacred  horror  of  the  pupil’s  vemacidar.  The  height  of  absurdity 
was  reached  when  difficult  grammatical  rules  were  given  in  the  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  formal  introductory  text  was  followed  with:  ^^Konju- 
gieren  Sie  im  Imperfekt”  or  **Deklmieren  Sie  in  der  Mehrzahl” 

For  lack  of  a sound  psychological  basis,  direct  method  gave  itself  up 
to  catch-words  like  inductive  method,  association  of  ideas,  self-activity. 
Direct  method  became  completely  mired  in  “multiple  appeal.”  It  is  not 
true  that  a verbal  impression  is  held  more  firmly  if  it  is  associated  with 
different  sense  impressions,  regardless  of  the  organization  of  these  im- 
pressions. The  theoiy  is  valid  only  in  so  far  as  the  several  appeals  belong 
together  in  one  configuration.  Separate,  unorganized  appeals  accomplish 
no  more  than  single  appeals. 

In  more  recent  years  new  prophets  have  arisen  with  an  “eclectic 
method.”  “Eclectic”  is  the  war-cry  the  philosophically  bankrupt  "^l^o 
have  nothing  of  their  own,  but  struggle  to  exist  by  borrowing  a little  here 
and  there  as  need‘s  arises— perhaps  the  only  thing  to  do  in  a period  of 
hopeless  destitution ; but  that  time  is  past  in  pedagogy.  We  now  have  a 
criterion  fcr  interpreting  methods,  a key  to  hitherto  insoluble  problems. 

There  are  Gestalts  in  linguistic  pedagogy  of  different  orders.  The  es- 
sential requirements  are  that  the  Gestalt  be  a complete  figure,  a closed 
circuit.  Expressions  usually  taught  as  idioms  are  good  examples : il  fait 
chattd.  Qu*avez-vous?^  Me  gusto  el  libro.  Es  tut  mir  leid,  Es  gefallt  ntir. 
Caesarem  certiorem  fecit.  Teachers  who  feel  an  obligation  to  teach 
“idioms,”  however,  wrongly  imagine  they  fulfill  their  duty  by  dragging 
one  in  now  and  then  and  making  their  pupils  merely  learn  it  by  heart. 

Completion  exercises  imply  Gestalt  psychology  and  they  are  good  when 
ma^e  with  sentences  or  paragraphs  that  have  become  familiar  as  wholes. 
It  is  a mockery  of  the  underl}dng  principle  to  concoct  a brand  new  sen- 
tence, leave  out  a word  or  an  ending  and  ask  the  pupil  to  supply  the 
missing  element  by  an  application  of  his  grammatical  knowledge. 

We  used  to  hear  a good  deal  about  **Sprachgefuhl.”  JX  is  nothing  but 
the  memory  of  the  right  word  or  phrase  in  a given  configuration.  Take 
out  the  word  and  he  who  has  Spfackgefuhl  feels  it  there  just  the  same. 

For  some  reason,  completion  exercises  have  been  constructed  only 
with  omitted  articles  and  endings  indicating  gender,  case,  and  tense.  It 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  that  a language  consists  primarily 
not  of  signs  indicating  gender,  number,  case,  tense  and  mode,  but  of 
significant  words.  A stranger  stepping  into  a restaurant  in  Berlin  and 
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addressing  the  waiter  with,  “BUt  geb  mich  zwei Ei  und  tin  Toss  Kaffee” 
would  get  his  breakfast.  If  he  uttered  the  missing  endings  only,  he  would 
get  nothing.  We  can  build  completion  exercises  more  profitably,  at  a 
certain  stage  in  the  course  by  omitting  nouns  or  verbs  than  by  omitting 
endings.  It  is  an  exercise  especially  suited  to  the  reading  lesson.  Com> 
pletion  exercises  with  endings  omitted  are  appropriate  in  the  grammar 
lesson. 

The  much  despised  paradigm  is  a useful  Gestalt  at  the  ri^t  time  and 
place.  It  is  misused  when  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  as  material 
from  which  subsequent  ^ercises  are  to  be  constructed.  It  is  a natural 
series  for  one  to  say  "I  go,  you  go,  he  goes,  we  go,  you  go,  thQr  go.” 
That  is  complete.  It  takes  in  everybody.  Similarly:  "I  go,  I went,  I have 
gone,  I had  gone,  I shall  go,  I shall  have  gone,”  is  complete ; it  takes  in 
all  possible  times.  The  objection  to  p^adigms  is- that  tiiey  are  not  good 
to  b^n  with  but  to  end  with ; they  are  not  sufficient  for  acquiring  a 
language  but  only  supplementary  to  other  means.  The  mistake  of  the 
classical  method  has  been  to  confuse  a survey  of  the  field  mth  pene- 
tration and  conquest;  to  substitute  review  and  rationalization  for  con- 
crete facts  and  habitual  reaction.  Pedagogical  methodologists  character- 
istically have  down  from  one  extreme  to  another — from  complete  ab- 
sorption in  conjugations  and  declensions  to  an  unreasoning  dread  of  the 
slig^t^t  familiarity  with  the  forbidden  dharms.  Like  translation,  these 
harmless  sing-songs  are. by  many  teachers  supposed  to  be  evil  in  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  like  translations,  they  have  a distinct  value 
when  used  at  the  ri^t  time  with  a clear  view  of  the  purpose  th^r  serve. 


The  series  or  coherent  short  theme  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  is 
the  most  perf^t  type  of  Gestalt,  presenting  an  ordinary  experience  as  a 
complete  q>isode.  Going  to  the  board,  writing  a word,  and  so  on,  or  open- 
ing the  door,  stepping  out,  entering,  closing  the  door,  and  so  forth. 

The  pedagogical  problem  in  language  teadiing  is  to  choose  the  proper 
whole,  its  mode  of  presentation  and  the  rate  and  method  of  repetition. 
One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  to  present  wholes  that  are  too  large  to  be 
easily  grasped  by  the  pupils.  Another,  is  to  place  "at  the  head  of  the 
lesson  a text  that  is  not  a tmit,  the  sentences  not  lo^cally  connected,  the 
nexus  strained. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  FROM  THE 
ORGANISMIC  STANDPOINT 

George  W.  Hartmann 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

[From  Educational  Psychology,  George  W.  Hartmann,  American  Book  Company,  N.  Y., 
1941.  Reprinted  by  pennisdon  of  publishers.] 


(pp.  472-474)  From  the  organismic  standpoint,  any  form  of  language 
instruction  is  necessarily  lower^  in  effectiveness  whenever  it  occurs  out- 
side the  cultund  setting  in  which  that  language  is  normally  employed. 
To  learn  to  speak  and  write  Italian  outside  of  Italy  (or  those  communi- 
ties in  whidh  it  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  discourse)  is  almost  as  bad  as 
trying  to  swim  on  dry  land.  The  absence  of  the  natural  context  for  most 
foreign-language  study  is  a severe  handicap  and  is  functionally  equal  to 
deprivation  of  certain  major  senses  or  to  a lowering  of  one’s  norm^  level 
of  brightness.  The  American  traveler  who  sees  a sign  marked  “Ecole”  or 
“Pont”  as  his  car  approaches  these  structures  in  Quebec  is  engaged  in 
word  learning  by  the  “direct”  method  under  circumstances  where  in- 
terest, motivation,  and  other  factors  condudve  to  rapid  acquisition  are 
favorable.  Siniilarly,  his  reaction  to  “Escuela”  and  “Curva”  on  Mexican 
roads  (especially  if  the  latter  word  appears  in  conjunction  with  the  uni- 
versal symbol)  is  ordinarily  more  “lifelike”  than  if  these  terms  first 
occur  in  an  English-speaking  classroom  far  fi*om  their  native  “habitat.” 
This  outlook,  of  course,  is  of  little  practical  service  to  the  instructor 
and  pupil  who  must  grapple  with  matters  of  language  expression  without 
the  support  provided  by  the  labels  attached  to  material  culture  objects  in 
their  original  environment.-The  next  best  thing  to  learning  German  in 
Germany  is  to  make  the  course  in  elementary  German  not  just  a course 
of  exercises  in  the  language  per  se,  but  an  introduction  to  German  culture 
and  civilization  as  a whole.  A needless  pettiness  has  characterized  too 
much  translation  of  the  type,  “Der  Hund  hat  zwei  Augen”;  what  is 
really  needed  is  some  geographical,  historical,  literary,  aitistic,  and 
scientific  material  concerning  the  German  people  as  a national  group  to 
serve  as  a background  for  the  language  practice;  the  linguistic  patterns 
in  turn  may  then  be  used  to  convQr  further  knowledge  about  the  aspects 
of  the  total  culture  that  is  being  studied  or  even  about  material  of  uni- 
versal or  non-national  scope. 
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The  curse  of  all  language  study  has  been  a tendency  to  keep  the 
learner  lingering  over  grammatical  details  and  postponing  until  fairly 
late  in  the  day  all  contact  with  the  real  substance  of  creative  thought 
that  is  embodied  in  the  foreign  tongue.  A much  sounder  plan  is  to  offer 
the  beginner  a graded  anthology  dealing  with  many  varieties  of  style 
and  content,  perhaps  even  beginning  the  instruction  by  parallel  pages  of 
original  and  translation.  This  “reading”  method  preserves  the  “whole- 
ness” of  thought  that  adds  so  much  to  both  meaning  and  interest,  and 
prevents  language  study  from  degenerating  irto  a mechanical  form 
of  word  substitution.  The  ability  to  think,  write,,  or  say  “maison” 
in  place  of  “house”  (and  vice  versa)  is  a minor  accomplishment  which 
a frequency  count  of  words  or  idioms  can  readily  produce  for  the 
thousand  commonest  expressions ; far  more  important  is  the  achievement 
,of  that  Sprachgefiihl  (=sense  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  a language) 
IS  it  manifests  itself  in  the  formation  of  an  independent  sentence.  This 
is  an  “emergent”  or  complex  pattern  reaction  which  appears  after  the 
contact  with  the  written  and  oral  language  has  created  a comprehension 
of  the  special  configuration  characteristic  of  every  tongue.  It  is  an  in- 
sight based  upon  a blend  of  sensory  and  motor  components.  For  this 
reason,  authentic  “classical”  models  of  the  best  and/or  the  most  repre- 
sentative passages  in  the  language,  i.e.  the  most  Spanish  paragraphs  in 
all  Spanish  letters,  need  to  be  analyzed  until  the  peculiar  ^stinctiveness 
of  its  verbal  pattern  is  clearly  grasped.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  one  cor- 
rectly claim  that  the  language  has  been  learned. 
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A CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston,  1900.] 


The  Grammar  Method 

(pp.  14-16)  When  the  modern  languages  first  became  a regular  sub- 
ject for  senous  study  in  secondary  schools  it  was  natural  that  teachers, 
having  no  other  model  to  imitate,  should  adopt  the  time-honored  plan 
followed  in  the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin.  According  to  this 
method  the  pupil  is  first  put  through  a volume  of  paradigms,  rules, 
exceptions,  and  examples  which  he  learns  by  heart.  Only  when  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  this  book  is  he  allowed  to  read ; and  even  then  his 
reading  is  usually  regarded  as  a means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing 
grammatical  principles,  rather  than  as  a source  of  inspiration  or  of 
literary  education.  The  amount  of  foreign  literature  studied  by  the 
class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small;  but  it  is  all  carefully  analyzed  and 
translated,  every  lesson  being,  in  general,  repeated  several  times.  Com- 
position is  used  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  still  more  the  student’s 
familiarity  with  inflections  and  rules.  The  foreign  language  is  never 
spoken,  and  pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant.  ^ 

This  method  has  fallen  into  discredit ; and  while  it  is  not  yet  entirely 
banished  from  classical  instruction,  it  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  its 
original  purity,  among  the  modern  language  courses  of  any  civilized 
region.  It  has,  however,  certain  undeniable  advantages.  In  the  first  place 
it  trains  tlie  mnemonic  faculty;  in  the  reaction  against  the  hard,  un- 
attractive schooling  of  our  fathers,  modern  pedagogical  fashion  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention  is 
hardly  exercised  at  all;  children  go  to  college  or  out  into  life  with  an 
embryonic  memory,  and  the  teacher’s  task  rivals  the  labor  of  the 
Danaides.  Secondly,  the  careful  study  of  grammatical  rules  and  their 
nice  application  in  translation  and  composition  form  one  of  the  best 
possible  exercises  in  close  reasoning.  It  may  be  urged  that  logical  proc- 
esses are  not  natural  to  the  child;  neither  are  they  natural  to  the  un- 
instructed adult;  but  to  be  a successful  student  or  an  intelligent  citizen, 
a boy  or  man  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  rational  conclusions.  Hence  it  is 
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one  of  the  chief  duties  of  education  to  afford  practice  in  clear  and 
orderly  thinking.  The  principal  value  of  ^thmetic  and  algebra  as 
secondary  school  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  right  or  wrong 
reasoning  are  immediately  and  unmistakably  distinguished  by  their 
results.  In  most  subjects  the  white  and  black  are  not  so  clearly  defined ; 
between  them  lies  a broad  gray  aone,  the  region  of  “not  quite  correct” 
and  “not  altogether  bad,”  and  it  is  toward  this  neutral  belt  that  nearly 
all  the  pupil’s  efforts  tend.  The  children  “don’t  see  why”  their  answer 
is  not  as  good  as  any  other,  and  the  sloth  and  slovei^ness  native  to 
the  untrained  human  mind  remain  undisturbed.  Now,  gr.ammatical 
analysis  and  synthesis,  while  less  mechanical  and  more  varied  in  their 
operation  than  elementary  mathematics,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it 
-as  a means  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  accurate  ratiocination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar  method  is  open  to  critidsm  on  the 
ground  that  it  ne^ects  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign- 
language  study:  the  broadening  of  tbe  mind  through  contact  with  the 
life,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of  thought  and  mq)ression  of  different 
times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  sense  by  the 
appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  A still  more  potent  objec- 
tion is  the  contention  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
interest  in  pupils  of  the  high-school  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be 
well  founded,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a fatal  one;  for  modem  pedagogy,  if  it 
has  accomplished  nothing  else,  has  established  the  fact  that  interest  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  best  work  in  any  field. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  day  of  the  pure  grammar  method  is  past;  but 
while  devising  a system  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
the  possibilities  of  our  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  old-fashioned 
way  had  its  good  featmes. 

The  Nattteal  Method 

(pp.  16-19)  At  the  opposite  pedagogical  pole  from  the  process  just 
described,  we  find  the  conversational  or  “natural”  method.  This  educa- 
tional “naturalism”  is  a reaction  agmnst  the  inflexible  systematism  of 
earlier  teachers;  we  should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be  somewhat  aggres- 
sive and  somewhat  formless,  more  given  to  pidling  down  than  to  build- 
ing up.  It  is  a principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a plan : and  its  products 
depend,  to  a greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  school,  on  the 
personalty  of  the  instructor.  Too  often  the  results  of  a protracted  and 
supposedly  successful  course  of  unalloyed  conversation  are  a rapid,  but 
unintelligible  pronunciation,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and, 
worst  of  all,  a most  discouraging  self-complacenqr.  Some  peculiarly 
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gifted  teachers  have  succeeded  in  combining  alertness  with  a. reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  instructor  has  resorted  to  devices  not  strictly  “natural.” 

What  is  the  genuine  “natural  method”?  In  its  extreme  form,  it  con- 
sists of  a series  of  monologues  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  ex- 
changes of  question  and  answer  between  instructor  and  pupil — ^all  in 
the  foreign  language ; almost  the  only  evidence  of  system  is  the  arrange- 
ment, in  a general  way,  of  the  easier  discourses  and  dialogues  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  more  difficult  at  the  end.  A great  deal  of  pantomime 
accompanies  the  tdk.  With  the  aid  of  this  gesticulation,  by  attentive 
listening,  and  by  dint  of  much  repetition,  the  beginner  comes  to  associate 
certain  acts  and  objects  with  certain  combinations  of  soimd,  and  finally 
reaches  the  point  of  reproducing  the  foreign  words  or  phrases.  When  he 
has  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  expressions  alr^dy  familiar  are  connected 
with  new  ones  in  such  a way  that  the  former  give  the  clue  to  the  latter, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  rapidly  extended,  even  general  and  abstract  ideas 
being  ultimately  brought  within  the  student’s  comprehension.  The  mother 
tongue  is  strictly  banished,  not  only  from  the  pupil’s  lips,  but  as  far 
as  possible,  from  his  mind.  Not  until  a considerable  familiarity  with  the 
spoken  idiom  has  been  attained  is  the  scholar  permitted  to  see  the  foreign 
language  in  print;  the  study  of  grammar  is  reserved  for  a still  later 
period.  Composition  consists  of  the  written  reproduction  of  the  phrases 
orally  acquired. 

This  method — if  “method”  is  the  proper  term— is  based  on  two  general 
ideas;  one  true,  the  other  false.  The  firet  is  the  belief  that  the  interest 
so  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  study  (and  especially 
of  language  work)  can  most  easily  be  aroused  by  the  actual  spoken  use 
of  the  foreign  tongue.  The  second  is  the  theory  that  a boy  or  man  can 
best  learn  a new  language  in  the  manner  in  which  an  infant  first  acquires 
its  native  speech.  Hence  comes  the  epithet  “natiual.”  The  advocates 
of  this  view  overlook,  first,  the  fact  that  the  child  requires  eight  or  ten 
years  of  incessant  practice  to  gain  even  a tolerable  > ommand  of  its  own 
tongue,  and,  seconiy,  the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  baby 
and  that  of  the  youth.  The  really  natural  methods  of  acquisition  at 
these  two  stages  of  development  are  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Let 
us  consider,  for  instance,  the  learning  of  pronunciation.  The  newborn 
child,  after  various  imsuccessful  experiments,  reproduces  soimds  cor- 
rectly because  it  has  no  previous  habits  of  speech  to  contend  with.  The 
boy  or  man,  unless  he  is  phonetically  trained  or  exceptionally  acute  of 
hearing,  does  not  imitate  at  all.  He  merely  substitutes  for  the  several 
strange  vowels  and  consonants  the  English  sounds  which  the  foreign 
ones  happen  to  suggest  to  him.  That  is  why  the  pronunciation  of  conver- 
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sational  classes  is  generally  not  a whit  better  than  that  of  sdiolars  taught 
after  the  most  antiquated  fashion.  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other 
elements  of  speech — inflections,  syntax,  and  phraseology — ^the  purely 
imitative  process  shows  itself  to  be  almost  equally  inadequate.  We  may 
justly  urge,  furthermore,  against  this  style  of  teaching,  that  it  provides 
little  discipline  for  the  intelligence;  that  it  affords  only  the  poorest  kind 
of  mnemonic  training ; that  it  favors  vagueness  of  thought  and  impre- 
cision of  expression,  and  finally,  that  it  sacrifices  the  artistic  interest  of 
language  study  to  a so-called  “practical”  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
certainly  does  awaken  enthusiasm  among  its  disciples,  and  it  stimulates 
and  holds  the  attention. 

The  natural  method  has  been  vehemently  attacked  and  just  as 
vigorously  defended.  At  present  the  violence  of  the  conflict  has  abated, 
and  we  are  able  to  judge  dispassionately  the  results  of  its  introduction 
into  our  educational  life.  Those  results  have  been  mainly  good.  In  sum- 
mer s(^ools  and  other  institutions  that  have  used  the  imitative  process 
exclusively  most  of  the  pupils  are  persons  who  have  had  or  will  soon  get 
some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them  the  conversation 
lessons  are  supplementary  and  form  a useful  addition  to  their  training. 
In  schools  and  colleges  that  have  not  accepted  the  “naturalistic”  theory 
the  toe  of  the  new  method  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its 
practical  features,  thus  bringing  much-needed  life  and  variety  into  their 
instruction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  wiU  regard 

naturalism  rather  as  a vivifying  influence  than  as  an  independent 
method.  ^ 

The  Psychological  Method 

(pp.  20-22)  Out  of  the  conviction  that  modern-language  study  should 
be  made  attractive,  and  out  of  the  desire  to  adapt  instruction  to  the 
known  workings  of  the  human  mind,  has  come  a system  that  seems  more 
deserving  of  serious  attention  than  the  grammar  method  or  the  “natural” 
style  of  teaching.  This  is  the  system  ipvented  by  Gouin  and  brought 
into  general  notice  by  Bdtis.^ 

The  psychological  method  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  association 
of  ideas  and  the  habit  of  “mental  visualization.”  The  whole  current 
vw^iflary  of  a language,  in  the  form  of  short  idiomatic  sentences,  is 
divided  up  into  groups,  every  group  consisting  of  phrases  that  are  inti- . 
mately  connected  in  subject.  One  group  forms  a lesson.  These  brief 
divisions  are  gathered  together  in  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  one 
general  topic,  and  severd  chapters  make  a “series.”  When  a pupil  has 
gone  through  all  the  series,  with  numerous  reviews,  he  will  have  mas- 
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tered  (so  we  are  told)  the  whole  spoken  language.  Every  lesson  is  first 
worked  out  orally  apd  then  studied  by  the  pupil  from  his  book.  On 
presenting  each  new  word  to  the  beginner  the  instructor  exhorts  him  to 
close  his  eyes  and  form  a distinct  mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act 
represented.  This  image  (it  is  affirmed)  will  remain  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  word,  and  the  evocation  of  the  one  will  always  recall 
the  other.  Sometimes  real  objects  or  drawings  are  used,  and  pantomime  is 
frequently  resorted  to ; but  in  most  cases  reliance  is  placed  on  the  child’s 
active  imagination.  It  is  never  considered  a sin  to  put  in  a word  or 
two  of  English,  and  at  the  outset  that  language  is  very  freely  em- 
ployed. Although  most  of  the  talking  is  done  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
are  constandy  called  upon  to  repeat  his  sentences  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. After  the  first  lessons  written  compositions  may  be  prepared,  made 
up  of  phrases  already  acquired.  Grammatical  instruction  is  begun  early, 
concurrendy  with  the  other  exercises,  but  the  reading  of  consecutive 
texts  is  postponed  until  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  vocabulary  has  been 
learned.  Many  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  the  presentation 
of  grammar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  radical  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Some,  however,  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  wilTdoubtiess  be 
copied  by  instructors  who  do  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  whole  system. 

The  Beds  method  has  the  following  obvious  advantages:  it  trains, 
the  memory;  it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his  attention  more 
closely  than  any  other  mode  of  teadiing  now  in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil 
in  a reasonably  short  tune,  a ready  command  over  a kurge,  well-arranged, 
and  well-digested  vocabulary;  it  affords,  through  some  of  its  conversa- 
tional groups,  an  insist  into  the  life  of  a foreign  country.  As  for  the 
other  side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  facts,  to  lay 
itself  open  to  these  criticisms:  it  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
exerdse  of  judgment ; it  entirely  neglects  in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation 
of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  assigns  literary  study  to  a stage  which  hi^- 
school  pupils  will  scarcely  ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pro- 
nunciation is  decidedly  unsatisfactory;  but  this  defect  can  probably 
be  remedied  wiAout  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

The  Phonetic  Method 

(pp.  22-29)  Pronunciation,  neglected  in  the  three  modes  of  instruc- 
tion just  mentioned,  is  the  very  foundation  of  a system  that  has  of  late 
years  attracted  attention  in  all  northern  Europe,  and  has  gained  a 
considerable  footing  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.”  Its  advocates,  while 
not  entirely  free  from  the  intolerance  and  the  self-confidence  so  charac- 
teristic of  enthusiastic  reformers,  are  men  of  sound  sdiolarship,  sue- 
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cessful  experience,  and  good  standing  in  the  educational  world.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  they  have  arrived  at  results  which  go  far  toward 
justifying  their  seemin^y  extravagant  claims.  There  have  been  few 
attempts  to  introduce  the  phonetic  teaching  in  this  coimtry;  probably 
the  most  extensive  trial  of  it  has  been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

The  phonetic  inethod  resembles  the  “natural”  and  the  “psychological” 
schools  in  that  it  takes  the  modem  spoken  language  as  a basis  and  at 
first  relies  mainly  on  oral  instraction,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  foreign 
isnguage  itself  as  a medium  of  communication.  Unlike  most  ^^conve^- 
tion”  courses,  however,  it  is  very  systematically  constructed  and  its 
beginning  is  strictly  scientific.  It  begins  with  a training  of  the  ear  and  the 
vocal  organs,  the  pupils  being  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants of  the  strange  tongue.  These  sounds  are  conridered  both  as 
isolated  phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idioniatic  phrases.  The  phrases, 
in  turn,  are  combined  into  dialogues,  descriptions  and  stories.  At  this 
stage  printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in  phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary 
spelling  is  carefully  kept  from  the  students  during  the  elementary  period. 

It  is  said  that  the  transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography 
presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are  constantly 
displayed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  familiarize  the  class  with  the  - 
surroundings,  the  institutions,  the  habits,  the  character,  and  the  mode 
of  thou^t  of  the  people  whose  language  thqr  are  learning.  The  phonetic 
texts  gradually  increase  in  length  and  difficulty  and  some  of  the  latest 
are  representative  of  literature.  Inflections  and  S3mtax  are  studied  induc- 
tively. Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written  reproduction 
of  matter  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  combinations  of  familiar  phrases. 
Systematic  grammar  is  reserved  for  a late  stage,  and  translation  comes 
last  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  instruction  requires  a special  prepara- 
tion and  a special  apparatus.  Although  the  pupils  are  not  tau^t  pho- 
netics, it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  something  of  a phonetician; 
and  the  pre^t  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  instruction  in  the  science 
of  speech^^unds  has  doubtless  done  mudi  to  hinder  the  rapid  general 
adoption  of  Vietor’s  prpgimnme.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
such  training  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by  means  of  courses 
conducted,  in  bur  universities  and  in  our  summer  schools,  1^  men  who 
unite  with  the  necessary  scientific  attainments  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  American  pedagogy.  Phonetic  texts,  too,  although  not 
absolutely  hidispensable,  are  of  the  Neatest  assistance.  * 

This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline  of  the  old  gram- 
matical instruction,  is  more  successful  than  any  other  in  forming  a good 
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pronunciation  and  In  giving  pupils  a ready  and  accurate  control  of  the 
spoken  language.  The  training  it  affords  can  hardly  fail,  moreover,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  student’s  voice  and  his  enunciation  of  his 
mother  tongue.  From  the  standpoint  of  nmemonic  education,  too,  it 
ranks  hig^.  In  stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  "natural” 
and  “psychological”  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  hold- 
ing the  attention.  The  training  of  the  attention  should,  by  the  way,  be 
r^arded  as  an  important  part  of  any  pedagogical  scheme;  for  the  habit 
of  inattention— the  utter  inability  of  piQ>ils  to  fix  their  minds  on  any- 
thing for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time— is  the  most  serious  obstade 
that  confronts  our  secondary  teadiers.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  by 
ear  and  eye,  by  description  and  by  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a cor- 
rect and  vivid  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried  further  by  the' 
phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school;  but  there  is  no  reason,  save  the 
lack  of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this  feature  dioidd  not  be  intro- 
duced into  every  method;  the  neglect  of  it  defeats  one  of  the  prindpal 
objects  of  modem-language  study.  Another  means  to  |he  same  end  is  the 
system  of  international  correspondence  between  sdiool  diildren  of  differ- 
ent countries. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  “phonetic”  plan,  when  we  con- 
' sider  it  from  the.  point  of  view  of  our  American  high  schools?  Li  the 
first  place,  it  seems,  like  other  “oral”  methods,  to  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  literary  education,  for  it  posQx>nes  the  reading  of  real  books  to 
a stage  that  is  beyond  our  secondary  period.  In  Europe,  where  inter- 
course between  foreign  countries  is  easy  and  frequent,  and  a command  of 
several  languages  has  a recognized  commercial  value,  it  is  natural  that  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  strange  tongue  should  seem  highly  desirable. 
VliHh  us,  isolated  as  we  are,  a speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
has,  except  for  teadiers,  but  little  pecuniary  worth;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  a student  who  has  acquired  it  for  pleasure  alone,  the  opportunities 
for  practice  are  so  few  that  his  hardly  won  accomplishment  will  soon  slip 
, from  him.  Familiarity  with  pronundation  and.  a certain  ability'  to  handle 
forei^  constmctions  are.  indeed,  essential  to  a proper  appredation  of 
the  literature;  but  if  literary  study  is  not  reached,  of  what  avdl  is  the 
preparatoiy  training?  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  vast  majority  of  ^ 
our  pupil^those  for  whom  the  course  should  be  planned— will  not  conr 
tinue  their  education  beyond  the  high  school.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  oral  work,  besides  exercising  the  organs  of  speech,  arouses  interest 
and  fosters  a certain  alertness  of  mind,  and  Is  therefore  valuable  for  its 
own  sake.  We  may  question,  however,  whether  these  benefits  make' up 
for  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  aesthetic  culture  and  the  intellectual  broaden- 
iiig  that  come  only  from  the  reading  of  good  books. 
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To  this  criticism  the  European  advocates  of  the  method  would  surely 
^ reply  that  they  believe  in  abundant  reading,  after  the  student  has  mas- 
tered the  spoken  idiom.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  real  fault  of  their 
programme,  as  applied  to  our  conditions,  is  not  so  much  that  its  under- 
s lying  principle  is  entirely  incompatible  with  our  creed  as  that  it  calls  for 
much  more  time  than  we  allot  to  foreign  language.  In  fact,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  with  our  three  or  four  hours  a week  for  three  or  four  years 
our  scholars  would  ever  reach  the  end  even  of  the  elementary  stage; 
they  certainly  would  not  go  beyond  it;  their  acquisition  would  be  only 
a fragment.  If  we  should  wish  to  introduce  this  or  any  o'ther  thorough- 
going method,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  the  importance  of  French 
and  German  in  the  school  curriculum;  and  such  increase  is  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  who  are  intending 
to  continue  these  studies  in  college  receive  the  best  possible  preliminary 
training,  but  all  children  who  begin  the  subjects  at  all  should  give  them 
time  enough  to  admit  of  an  extended  course,  conducted  according  to  the 
most  enlightened  principles.  In  order  to  gain  the  necessa^  hours,  the 
foreign  language  must  be  taken  up  earlier,  or  some  other  high-school 
topic  must  be  sacrificed.  A few  things  thoroughly  and  intdligently  done 
make  the  best  secondary  discipline.  As  long,  however,  as  oiir  present 
conditions  last  it  is  clear  that  we  must  give  up  ^mething.^Xfntil  we  are 
all  willing  greatly  to  lengtheri  the  time  given  to  the  linguistic  part  of 
our  children’s  education,  we  shall  have  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a full, 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and,  selecting  the  por- 
tion of  the  subject  that  appears  most  important  for  the  greatest  number, 
devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  that  restricted  field.  Considerations 
of  this  nature  have  led  many  thoughtful  teachers  to  adopt  a mode  of 
instruction  that  we  may  call  the  “reading  method.” 

Tue  Reading  Method 

(pp.  20-30)  The  title  explains  itself.  The  study  of  texts  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course,  abundant  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and 
without  the  interposition  of  English,  are  the  principal  features  of  this 
programme.  Grammar  and  composition  are  regarded  merely  as  a help 
to  reading,  and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials ; sometimes  accidence  and 
syntax  are  first  learned  inductively,  but  oftener  a small  text-book  is  used 
concurrently  with  trans1ation^Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of 
good  English  in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention; 
there  is  little  or  no  oral  exercise. 

This  method  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
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especially  those  that  have  large  classes,  a s>hort  course,  and  an  An'.ericah 
teacher.  The  great  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  quickly  enables 
the  student  to  read  French  and  German  literature — not  with  the  complete 
appreciation  that  only  an  all-around  command  of  the  language  can  give, 
but  wi^  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  and  enjo3rment  with  which  good 
classical  scholars  read  Latin.  Indirectly,  it  helps  ^e  pupil  to  form  a good 
style,  and  to  increase  the  volume  and  precision  of  his  English  vocabu- 
lary ; it  cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  upon  delicacies  of  expression ; 
it  exercises  the  memory  through  the  enforced  retention  of  words  and 
idioms ; it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention  to  the  points, 
of  resemblance  and  difference  in  various  tongues;  and  the  mcact  fitting 
of  phrase  to  thought  forms  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  judgment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  only  one 
aspect  of  language,  the  reading  methpd  is  lacking  in  vivacity  and  in 
stimulus  to  the  attention ; it  interests  only  the  more  serious  pupils.  Morer 
over,  the  continued  use,  year  after  year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching — for 
it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  requires  but  little  special  training— may 
prove  demoralizing  to  Ae  instructor,  dull  his  appetite  for  self-improve-- 
ment,  and  make' him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with  his  qualifications. 

Concerni^g'Method 

(pp.  34t-3S)  If  this  report  Were  intended  to  meet  ideal  conditions,  that 
is,  if  it  were  addressed  to  tochers  whose  training  would  permit  them  to 
choose  freely  from  the  methods  that  have  been  described  and  to  combine 
them  with  wise  discretion,  the  committee  might  be  disposed  (although  in 
that  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  advice  with  regard  to  method 
would  hardly  be  needed)  to  make  some  such  recommendations  as  the  fol- 
lowing:  For  very  yoimg  children,  say  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  the  “natural” 
or  imitative  method  of  the  nurse  or  the  governess,  with  some  help  perhaps . 
from  the  “psychological”  method.  For  a course  of  six  years,  beginning,  say, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  a combination  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
“psychological”  and  “phonetic”  methods,  accompanied  by  some  study  of 
grammar ; after  that  a more  thorough  study  of  grammai',  together  with  the 
reading  and  translation  of  good  literature,  supplemented  by  oral  practice 
in  the  language  and  written  composition.  For  a four  years’  course,  begin- 
ning in  the  high  school,  we  should  recommend  a similar  procedure,  the 
division  between  the  “psychological-phonetic”  and  the  “reading”  method 
coming,  however,  somewhat  earlier,  say,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining 
the  “psychological”  and  “phonetic”  methods  the  general  plan  of  the 
former  would  be  followed,  while  the  latter  woiild  be  imitated  in  its  treat- 
ment of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as  French  is  concerned,  in  its 
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use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts.  For  any  shorter  coiuse  we  should 
advise  the  “reading”  method,  accompanied,  however,  by  scientific  train- 
ing in  pronunciation,  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  a moderate 
amount  of  oral  practice. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


NOTES 

1.  For  a description  of  the  natural  method  see  Der  Leitfaden  fur  dem 
Unterricht  in  der  deutschen  Sprache,  by  G.  Heness,  and  L.  Sauveur’s  Introduction 
to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages.  The  method  is  well  exemplified,  not  only  in 
the  Leitfaden,  but  in  Der  Sprachlehrer  unter  seinen  Schulern,  by  Heness,  and  in 
Sauveurs  Causeries  avec  mes  Slaves  and  Petites  causeries.  All  these  works  are 
now*  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  of  New  York. 

2.  Its  operation  and  results  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Die  neueren 
Sprachen,  by  R.  Kron  in  ra,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 (published  separately  under  the  title 
Die  Methode  Go'uin,  oder  das  SerienrSystem  in  Theorie  und  Praxis,  Marburg, 
1896),  and  by  V.  Knorr  in  m,  8,  and  v,  9.  The  method  has  been  subjected  to 
a searching  criticism  by  Traugott  in  the  same  periodical,  vi,  6.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  Betis  has  considerably  altered  the  original  plan;  and  opinions  are 
divided  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  versions.  The  real  Gouin 
^tem  can  be  studied  in  the  author’s  Art  d*enseigner  et  d*itudier  les  langaes, 
Paris,  1880  (third  edition  in  1897) ; the  B6tis  or  “psychological”  method  is  illus- 
trated by  a volume  called  The  Pacts  of  life.  New  York,  1896,  by  Bfitis  and  Swan. 
Without  presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  shall  confine 
ourself  to  the  revised  plan,  since  that  is  the  one  more  widely  known  and  the  only 
one  that  has  been  tried  in  America.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  1892  and  1893  by  the  articles  of  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  In  the  years  1895-1897  it  was  used  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1^  B£tis  himself, 
and  it  is  now.  on  trial  in  one  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  same  city. 

3.  The  names  by  which  it  is  known  are  the  “reform,”  the  “new,”  and  the 
“phonetic”  methods.  It  was  ouUined  by  Victor  in  his  famous  monograph,  Der 
Sprachmtemcht  muss  umkehreh  (1882,  new  edition,  Heilbronn,  1886),  and  its 
principal  features  are  set  forth  on  the  cover  of  every  number  of  the  Medtre 
phondtique.  Both  this  periodical  (the  organ  of  the  Association  Phonitique  Inter- 
nationale) and  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  edited  by  Vietor,  are  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  phonetic  method.  The  list  of  publications— books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles-^vhich  deal  with  the  “reform  method”  is  very  large.  A complete  bibli- 
ography down  to  1893  is  given  by  H.  Breymann  in  Die  neusprachliche  Reform- 
litteratur  von  iSyd-iSgj,  eine  hibliographischkritische  Uebersicht,  Leipzig,  1893. 
Two  articles  by  leading  exponents  of  the  method  have  appeared  in  American 
Journals,  viz.,  “A  new  method  of  language  teaching,”  by  W.  Vietor,  in  the 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  vi,  p.  351,  and  “Phonetics  and  reform  method,”  by 
A.  Rambeau,  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  Vol.  vm,  p.  161.  An  excellent  report 
of  observations  made  during  a six  months’  tour  of  inspection  of  Gerinan  schools 
is  given  by  Mary  Brebner  in  the  Method  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages  in 
Germany:  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898,  and  this  is  now  admirably  supplemented 
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by  the  work  of  Karl  Bretil,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  our 
[English']  Secondary  Schools,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898.  A conservative  and 
at  the  same  time  fairly  representative  presentation  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
“reformers”  is  given  by  W.  Munch  in  his  and  F.  Glauning’s  Didaktik  und 
Metkodik  des  franzdsischen  und  engliscken  Unterrichts,  Sonderausgabe  aus  A. 
.Baumeisters  Handbuck  der  Erziehungs  und  Unterrichtslehre  fur  hokere  Schtden. 
On  pp.  102  sq.  is  to  be  found  a select  list  of  the  more  important  writings  on 
method  in  modem-language  teaching  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 

4.  Some  good  ones  are  already  available:  For  French,  F.  Bq^er  and  P.  Passy; 
Rambeau  and  J.  Passy  have  provided  us  with  suitable  chrestomathies;  in  German 
we  have  a little  book  by  Vietor;  the  Maitre  phonStique,  furthermore,  is  con- 
stantly furnishing  material  in  various  languages. 

5.  Mentioned  by  Vietor  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  v,  3,  165,  and  described  by 
Professor  Magill  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  xiri,  3.  The  plan  was  first  suggested 
in  the  Revue  universitaire  for  June,  1896,  by  Prof.  P.  Mielle,  who  gave  an  account 
of  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interchange  of  letters  between  French  children 
studying  English  and  English  children  studying  French.  His  idea  attracted  imme- 
diate attention  in  France  and  England,  ere  long  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  could  be  turned  to  profit,  not 
only  for  school  children,  but  sdso  for  adults,  especially  for  teachers.  Having 
already  been  tried  on  a large  scale,  the  plan  has  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a valuable  aid  in  the  learning  of  a living 
language.  At' first,  correspondents  could  be  secured  only  through  certain  journals, 
which  published  lists  of  names  in  consideration  of  a subscription.  Later,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Manuel  ghtiral  de  ^instruction  primaire,  a large  committee  was 
appointed,  which  now  undertakes  gratuitously  to  bring  correspondents  together. 
...  In  Germany  the  plan  has  been  taken  up  prominently  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Martin 
Hartmann,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  reported  upon  a trial  of  it  in  the  Saxon  schools 
and  published  a body  of  Vorschlage  relating  to  it.  The  advantages  of  the  system 
are  well  %t  forth  by  Petri  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  vi,  511,  and  objections  to 
it  are  answered  Hartmann  in  the  same  journal,  vi,  324.  A second  and  more 
extended  article  by  Prof.  Edw.  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania, 
may  be  found  in  Modem  Language  Notes  for  February,  1889. 


TRANSLATION  INTO  ENGLISH-SIGHT  READING 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston,  1900.] 

(pp.  65-69)  In  the  majority  of  schools  it  would  appear  that,  after  the 
first  few  months,  the  study  of  German  consists  principally  in  the  transla- 
tion of  German  literature  into  English.  Translation  is  the  exercise  which 
is  felt  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  be  the  most  important,  and  it  is  the 
one,  accordingly,  which  is  most  insisted  upon.  It  is  also  the  exercise  most 
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easily  handled.  To  sit  and  hold  a book  while  the  members  of  the  class 
translate,  one  after  the  other,  into  class-room  English,  to  correct  their 
more  serious  blunders,  and  help  them  to  “get  the  sense,  requires  no 
great  amount  of  preparation,  no  great  expenditure  of  energy  or  in- 
genuity. But  while  it  has  its  dangers,  the  profitableness  of  translation 
cannot  be  successfully  attacked.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  very  young 
children,  one  who  already  knows  one  language  will  learn  another  most 
“naturally,”  most  expeditiously,  and  most  thoroughly  by  means  of  com- 
parison with  his  mother  tongue;  and  this  comparison,  as  w^  pointed 
out  in  a preceding  section,  is  an  important  instrument  of  discipline 
culture.  Moreover,  translation  is  the  most  effective  and  the  most  rea  i y 
available  means  of  determining  whether  the  sense  of  a passage  is  eijactly 
understood.  It  is  the  best  detective  of  mental  haziness,  half-knowled^, 
and  self-deception.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
principal  object  of  study  is  not  to  learn  to  translate,  but  to  learn  to 
read  without  translating. 

How  to  deal  with  translation  so  as  to  make  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  of  it,  so  as  to  get  the  good  and  escape  the  evil  of  it,  is  not  a simple 
problem  for  the  teacher.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  good  translation  should 
always  be  insisted  on,  and  that  bad  English  shoidd  never  be  allowed  to 
go  uncorrected.  As  a counsel  of  perfection,  this  is  no  doubt  good.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  really  good  translation  of  real  literature  is  an 
art  requiring  literary  skill.  There  must  be  time  for  the  mental  balancing 
of  alternatives,  the  testing  of  synonyms,  etc.  No  one  can  do  it  offhand. 
To  expect  schoolboys  or  college  students  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  class  work,  is  to  expect  impossibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  slovenly, . 
incorrect,  and  unidiomatic  translation  is  worse  than  a waste  of  time. 
The  young  person  who  ^ts  into  the  habit  of  murdering  his  mother  tongue 
in  cold  blood,  under  the  pretense  of  learning  a foreign  language,  does 
himself  more  harm  than  good.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  The  practical 
answer  would  seem  to  be  this : Between  the  extremes  of  atrocious  Eng- 
Ksh,  which  should  not  be  endured,  and  the  really  good  Englidi,  which  is 
unattainable,  there  is  a wide  belt  of  what  may  be  called  tolerable  English ; 
English  which  is  not  excellent  from  a literary  point  of  view,  but  is  at 
least  clear,  grammatical,  free  from  gross  improprieties  in  respect  to 
idiom,  and  reasonably  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Such 
tolerable  English  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  class  room.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the  learner  become  aware 
that  there  is  a higher  ideal,  and  that  he  have  some  practice  in  trying  to 
reach  it.  To  this  end  a passage  of  German  text  should  occ^ionally  be 
given  out  for  a carefully  prepared  written  translation,  with  instructions 
to  take  time  and  make  the  work  just  as  good  as  possible.  Such  transla- 
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tions  should  then  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  compared  with  one  an- 
other in  the  class.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  smaU  points  of 
idiom,  arrangement,  choice  of  words,  turn  of  phrase,  etc.,  which  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  tolerable  and  the  excellent.  In  this  way  the 
pupil’s  literary  sense  will  be  cultivated ; he  will  become  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  translation  as  an  art,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  gradually 
the  quality  of  his  ordinary  work. 

The  next  question  is : How  long  and  to  what  extent  should  the  routine 
translation  of  good  German  into  tolerable  English  be  insisted  on  m the 
class  room?  The  answer  is:  So  long  as  and  wherever  the  teacher  is 
certain  that  the  learner  can  translate  his  passage  of  Germ^  into  tolerable 
English,  it  is,  as  a rule,  not  worth  while  to  have  him  do  it  | the  time  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  An  exception  may  be  made,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  pupils  who  are  for  any  reason  unusually  backward  in  their  Eng- 
lish, or  for  such  as  may  be  suspected  of  not  preparing  their  lessons.  But 
for  capable  pupils  who  have  a right  attitude  toward  Aeir  teacher  and 
their  work,  there  presently  comes  a time  when  the  routine  translation  in 
class  of  what  they  have  previously  prepared  ceases  tp  be  profitable. 
Th^r  learn  no  new  German  in  the  process,  and  they  do  not  improve 
their  command  of  EngUsh.  For  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  who  have  prepared  their 
lessons  and  know  perfectly  well  how  to  translate  a given  passage,  to  sit 
in  the  class  while  E actually  translates  it  means  a waste  of  time.  When 
that  stage  is  reached  it  is  time  to  drop  the  systematic  translation  of  the 
entire  lesson  in  class,  to  call  only  for  the  rendering  of  words  or  p^sagw 
that  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  use  the  time  thus  gained  in 
some  exercise  more  profitable  than  superfluous  translation. 

One  such  exercise  is  reading  at  sight.  Since  the  general  aim  in  the 
elementary  course  is  to  learn  to  read  very  easy  narrative  prose  at  si^t 
and  not  to  learn  to  translate  any  specified  texts,  and  since  the  candidate 
for  admission  to  college  will  probably  be  tested  upon  some  text  that  he 
never  studied,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  practice  should  be  given 
in  sight  reading.  Teachers  sometimes  object  to  this  exercise  on  the  ground 
that  it  encourages  guesswork  and  inaccuracy.  But  the  objection  is  not 
valid.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  increase  the  learner’s  vocabulary, 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  can  read  German  that  he  has  not  previously 
studied  and  to  give  him  faciUty  in  such  reading.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  his  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  a new  word.  All  our  reading 
is  largely  a process  of  divination,  and  the  better  we  can  divine  from  the 
context  the  better  we  can  read.  Of  course  the  wrong  guesses  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  teacher  is  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  for  sight  reading  the  very  easiest  texts. that  can  be  found 
. should  be  chosen. 
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Reproductive  Translation  into  Gerican 

(pp..  69-70)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  programme  of  work  for  the 
second  year  of  the  elementary  course  provides  for  practice  in  “the  off- 
hand reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the 
substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages.”  This  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  “freie  Reproduktion,”  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  exer- 
cises possible.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  give  heed  not  only  to  the  meaning 
but  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to  put  thou^ts  in  German  with 
German  as  a starting  point.  The'  language  of  the  original  should,  of 
course,  not  be  memorized  verbatim ; what  is  wanted  is  not  m effort  of 
the  memory,  but  an  attempt  to  express  thought  in  German  forms  that 
are  remembered  in  a general  way  but  not  remembered  exactly.  The 
objection  to  independent  translation  from  English  into  German  is  that 
for  a long  time  it  is  necessarily  mechanical.  The  translator  has  no  help 
except  his  dictionary  and  grammar.  His  translation  is  mere  upsetting.  In 
free-  reproduction,  on  the  contrary,  he  instinctively  starts  from  his 
memory  of  the  original.  His  thoughts  tend  to  shape  themselves  in  Ger- 
man form.  In  short,  he  learns  to  think  in  German. 


INFLUENCE  OF  hlETHOD  OF  PRESENTATION 

ONXEARNING 

M.  A.  Buchanan  and  E.  D.  MacPhee 
UniversUy  of  Toronto 

CFrom  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern  Language  Methodology,  Toronto,  1928, 
pp.  53-56.  PA.C.C.  Vol.  Vm.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  M.  A.  Buchanan.] 


An  extensive  psycho-educational  literature  is  available  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  mode  of  presentation  and  learning. 
Handschin  ^ in  his  important  treatise  reviews  much  of  the  psychological 
literature  on  the  question,  and  concludes,  “If  the  fourfold  learning  of  lan- 
guage is  to  be  accomplished,  the  first  approach  should  be  aural,  the 
second,  oral.” 

On  perhaps  no  problem  in  learning  is  the  evidence  more  contradictory. 
Flagstad  emphasizes  the  importance  of  motor  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  O’Brien,  too,  adduces  evidence  in  support  of  saying  the  word 
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aloud.  Zuccari  shows  that  suppression  of  articulation  seriously  Interferes 
with  learning.  Pohlmann  found  that  the  results  obtained  from  auditory 
presentation  of  sense-material,  i.e.  words  and  objects,  were  on  the  whole 
better  than  with  visual  presentation,  and  that  with  nonsense  syllables 
visual  preseniation  showed  a decided  superiority,  due,  Memnann  sug- 
gests, to  the  difficulty  of  analysing  unfamiliar  words  into  phonetic  ele- 
ments, when  the  words  are  auditorily  presented.^  In  another  study  Pohl- 
mann reports  that  in  a girls’  school-  visual  presentation  was  superior  for 
sense  material,  a result  that  Meumann  describes  as  “remarkable.”  Con- 
trary to  Flagstad,  this  same  investigator  reports  that  the  introduction  of 
articulation  influenced  the  results  unfavourably.  Meumann,  summarizing 
Pohlmann’s  data,  shows  that  the  superiority  of  auditory  presentation 
holds  only  with  young  children;  later  the  positions  become  gradually 
reversed  ^ for  sense  material,  and  attributes  this  change  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  employed.  Miinsterberg  and  Bingham  found  that  “a  series 
of  presentations  to  two  senses  at  the  same  time  is  much  more  easily  re- 
produced than  if  given  only  to  sight  or  to  hearing.”  Henmon,  in  a care- 
fully controlled  study,  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  auditory  presenta- 
tion for  adults  in  die  -:ase  of  nouns,  nonsense  syllables  and  numbers, 
when  tested  by  immediate  recall.  It  is  of  little  purpose  to  go  further  in 
review  o!  these  data.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  totally  con- 
tradictory results  appear  in  the  studies  to  date.  Several  additional  re- 
views are  included  in  this  monograph.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  divergent  findings.  The  question  is  in- 
extricably bound  iq)  with  the  old  theory  of  imagery-types  (Betts,  Angell, 
Segal,  Handschin).  The  fiast  empirical  study  of  imagery-types  was  pub- 
lished in  1860  by  Fechner  in  his  Psychophysikt  but  it  is  from  Galton,  F., 
Enquiry  Into  the  Human  Faculties f 1880,  that  we  owe  the  inaugtuation 
of  the  studies  of  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century.  Galton  contended 
that  scientific  men  were  weak  in  their  powers  of  visual  imagery ; ti^t 
.keenness  of  imagery  was  an  hereditary  trait,  stronger  in  females  than  in 
males.  Persons  could  be  divided  into  t)rpes  according  to  the  kind  of  imag- 
ery dominant  in  their  ideational  life,  and  could  be  classified  as  motor- 
minded,  eye-minded,  etc.  This  theory  was  taken  over  by  educationists,  who 
propos^  that  ear-minded  people  required  auditory  presentation,  eye- 
minded  required  visual  presentation,  etc.  The  theory  is  indefensible  in  the 
li^t  of  recent  experimental  investigations.  Only  a small  percent^e  of 
persons,  if  indeed  any,  use  one  type  of  imagery  exclusively ; persons  with 
keen  imagery  of  one  sort  are  likely  to  have  relatively  clear  imagery  in 
other  sense-departments  (Henmon,  Netscjiajeff,  Betts).  Even  if  imagery- 
types  did  exist,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a reliable  diagnosis  of  tlfls 
fact  (Angell).  As  a matter  of  fact  the  type  of  imagery  used  by  an  in- 
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dividual  alters  with  slight  alterations  in  conditions  (Angell) . As  a par- 
ticular instance  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  imagery-type  theory  to 
problems  of  learning  we  might  note  Schmidt’s  contention  that  the  visual 
type  “are  by  nature  rapid  readers  ...  the  motor  type,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  represent  the  slowest  readers.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  rapid  readers  fall  almost  exclusively  into  two  classes”:  good  vis- 
ualizers  and  those  of  the  auditory  type  who  are  learning  to  scan. 

To  return  now  to  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory  results  ob- 
tained in  comparisons  of  method  of  presentation.  To  the  writer  the 
problem  is  a fruitless  one,  for  the  following  reasons: 

{a)  Much  reading  and  much  thinking  may  go  on  without  any  dis- 
coverable imagery. 

{b)  The  sense  department  in  which  a subject  matter  is  presented  is 
not  of  necessity  the  one  in  which  it  is  recalled. 

(c)  The  type  of  imagery  used  (if  any)  in  recall  of  words,  objects, 
etc.,  depends  to  a considerable  degree  on  the  immediate  environment,  and 
largely  on  previous  training. 

{d)  The  important  neurological  process  in  learning  is  not  the  receptor, 
but  rather  the  cortex.  It  probably  makes  little  difference  (except  that 
due  to  previous  training)  by  "what  endorgan  the  stimulus  is  received 
(provided  it  is  “adequate”),  as. long  as  the  integrity  of  the  cortex  is 
assured.  Differences  in  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  reading,  thinking, 
recognizing,  or  what  not,  are  dependent  on  a central  rather  than  a 
peripheral  process. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
the  presentation  is  auditory  or  visual  or  one  requiring  articulation  so 
long  as  two  criteria  are  met:  (1)  that  it  stimulates  the  student  to  active 
effort;  for  learning  goes  on  only  when  the  subject  is  active;  it  is  never 
a process  of  “passive  absorption”;  (2)  that  it  provides  practice  in  doing 
the  type  of  thing  the  student  wants  to  know.  If  it  is  desired  to  form  an 
oral  speech  habit,  articulation  must  be  an  important  part  of  the  metiiod ; 
if  the  emphasis  is  on  silent  reading,  the  student  must  be  practised  in 
rapid  visual  recognition,  since  this  is  the  function  he  wishes  to  use.  As 
Judd  points  out  there  is  no  one  best  method,  and  this  is  especially  so 
in  connection  with  the  sense  department  to  which  presentation  is  made. 


, NOTES 

1.  Methods  . of  Teaching  Modern  Languagesj  1923.  See  chap.  I,  pp.  20-47. 

2.  Meumann  states  that  “Since  visual  presentation  has  been  shown  to  be  eq>e- 
cially  advantageous  with  unfamiliar  words,  Pohlmann  correctly  infers  that  visual 
presentation  has  great  significance  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  that 
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the  purely  auditory  method  or  vocal  method  which  is  now  being  recommended, 
is  one-sided  and  unwarranted.”— PjycAoZogy  of  Uc^ing,  p.  155.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been  underestimated  by  Handschin  in  his  summary  of  the  experi- 
mental findings. 

3.  See  Hawkins,  C.  J.,  op.  cit.,  for  similar  results. 

4.  Cf.  Winch,  W.  H.;  Schiller,  V.  H.;  Erickson  and  King,  I. 


SUMMARIZING  CONCLUSIONS  ON  METHOD 

Algernon  Coleman 
University  of  Chicago 

[From  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Unit^  States,  N.  Y.  1929. 
PA.C.C.  Vol.  Xfl.  Reprinted  by  perthission  of  the  Macmillan  Comply,  pubusheraJ 


(pp.  276-277)  1.  The  fundamental  consideration  in  determining  the 

choice  of  a teaching  technique  in  modem  languages  is  that  the  activities 
in  which  teacher  and  students  engage  must  be  such  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dents the  maximum  amount  of  practice  during  the  period  of  study  in 
doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  included  in  the  objectives  approved 
for  a given  teaching  situation.  A method  can  be  considered  appropriate 
only  when  this  principle  is  observed  and  when  other  important  factors 
are  kept  in  mind,  such  as  the  linguistic  equipment  of  teadiers,  their 
capacity  to  organize  the  material  and  to  conform  intelligently  and  eagerly 
to  the  guiding  principles  of  a given  procedure  and  the  other  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  any  given  teaching  situation. 

2.  Despite  a certain  amount  of  experimentation  that  has  been  done, 

there  is  little  concrete  and  wholly  trustworthy  evidence  to  diow  to  what 
extent  a given  classroom  method  is,  in  itself,  productive  of  superior  or  of 
inferior  results.  At  the  same  time,  the  distinct  trend  of  secondary  school 
teachers  away  from  translation  as  a means  and  as  an  end,  and  toward 
some  form  of  “direct”  approach  to  the  thought  contained  in  a foreign 
text, .is  marked,  and  has  apparently  been  beneficial  in  arousing  more 
interest  in  students  and  in  causing  teachers  themselves  to  learn  the  for- 
eign language  more  effectively.  . 

3.  There  is  a widespread  belief  among  secondary  school  and  college 
teachers  that  inability  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  profession  to  speak 
the  languages  they  teach  is  the  most  important  single  cause  of  poor  re- 
sults in  developing  oral  ability  in  the  classroom.  The  fact  that  a very  ; 
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large  majority  of  the  modern  language  teachers  in  the  United  States 
have  neither  traveled  nor  studied  in  countries  where  the  languages  are 
spoken  is  a factor  of  importance  in  this  connection.  While  this  situation 
has  a very  direct  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  American  schools  in  gen- 
eral may  safely  adopt  the  Direct  method  as  commonly  conceived,  it  also 
lays  on  college  departments  a heavy  obligation  to  train  prospective  teach- 
ers more  effectively  to  pronounce,  to  understand,  and  to  speak  the  foreign 
language,  and  upon  prospective  and  practising  teachers  the  responsibility 
of  developing  themselves  in  this  direction  by  study  here  and  abroad. 

4.  So  many  factors  are  involved  in  every  tead^g  situation  that  hone 
of  the  various  efforts  made  by  the  Study  to  secure  unequivocal  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  results  from  different  teaching  methods 
were  wholly  successful.  In  most  classes  in  which  the  best  results  were 
observed  the  foreign  language  was  largely  used,  but  good  oral  attain- 
ment was  not  always  accompanied  by  success  in  reading  and  in  writing. 
In  all  the  superior  schools  the  organization  of  the  work,  the  kind  of 
supervision  in  the  departments,  the  quali^  of  the  teaching,  and  ad- 
ministrative cooperation  were  superior.  The  results  of  test  administra- 
tions in  the  better  schools  warrant  no  entirely  clear-cut  conclusions  in 
regard  to  method  when  considered  apart  from  other  factors.  They  do, 
however,  give  definite  support  to  the  view  that  there  is  a direct  ratio 
between  teaching  emphasis  and  the  results  obtained  in  terms  of  grammar 
or  of  composition  or  of  reading. 

5.  There  is  great  need  of  careful  experimentation  to  determine  more 
definitely  the  effect  upon  learning  a foreign  language  of  the  various  pro- 
cedures as  applied  under  ^ical  American  sdiool  conditions.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  respect  to  the  relative  effect  upon  reading  power  during 
the  elementary  stage  of  “intensive”  study  of  a small  amount  of  reading 
material,  as  now  generally  practised,  as  compared  with  more  abundant 
“direct”  reading  experience,  accompanied  by  less  detmled  study  of  gram- 
mar and  less  written  practice  in  translation  from  English  and  in  repro- 
duction in  the  foreign  tongue.  With  the  aid  of  carefully  controlled  experi- 
mentation it  should  be  possible  to  test  more  thorou^y  the  theory  that  a 
procedure  of  the  latter  kind  aids  the  student  to  develop  more  quickly 
the  fluency  in  immediate  understanding  of  the  printed  page  that  is  es- 
sential for  reading  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 
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CXASSROOM  TECHNIC  IN  READING 

[From  SyUabus  of  Minima  h Modem  Foreign  Languages,  N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Education, 
1931,  pp.  12-16.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 

Suggested  Technic  in  Intensive  Reading 


Reading  is  the  most  fundamental  and  important  skill  to  be  acquired 
in  the  preparatory  stages  of  one’s  education.  Other  skills  acquired  in 
language  study  may  be  lost  for  want  of  practice,  but  the  ability  to  read 
is  permanent  in  value  because  .it  may  be  applied  wherever  books  are 
available.  To  read  means  first  of  all  to  comprehend  written  thou^t;  but 
this  is  not  enough.  In  the  modem  world  speed  is  also  a primary  requisite. 
Swift  comprehension  of  the  printed  page  suffices  for  a certain  type  of 
matter.  It  does  not  suffice  for  the  appreciation  of  literature.  For  this 
purpose  the  tongue  must  be  trained  to  produce  the  sound,  intonation 
and  rhythm  of  the  language,  and  the  ear  must  likewise  be  trained  to 
receive  these  sounds  and  this  rhythm. 

The  classroom  tedinic  most  be  such  as  to  lead  to  a reasonably  ac- 
curate, fluent  and  expressive  readmg  of  the  foreign  sentence  and  para- 
graph, with  direct  and  complete  comprehension  of  the  thought  content. 
The  main  points  of  this  te<^c  have  already  been  developed,  but  they 
need  to  be  applied  more  persistently  and  more  intelligently.  One  chief 
stumbling  block  in  the  past  has  b^n  the  use  of  reading  matter  on  a 
givmi  level  of  difficulty  before  being  led  to  a stage  hi^er.  There  must 
be  intensive  work  on  a given  level  followed  by  much  rapid  reading  on 
that  level.  When  initiating  the  pupil  into  reading  of  a particular  grade 
of  difficulty,  intensive  work  must  be  done;  as  a rule,  new  material 
should  be  heard  before  being  seen.  It  should  likewise  be  understood  be- 
fore it  is  seen.  The  devices  used  shoifld  all  tend,  first,  toward  a right 
comprehension  of  the  passage  through  the  ear,  and  second,  to  an  ability 
to  handle  the  matter  fluently  with  the  tongue. 

A suggested  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.  Model  reading  of  text  the  teacho:  with  advance  explanation 
of  difficulties. 

2.  Study  of  text  by  pupils. 

3.  Exercises. 

(a)  Questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  language  based  on 
thought  content  of  the  text. 
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(b)  Word  study,  including  synonyms,  antonyms,  homon3uns,  cog- 
nates, definitions,  and  word  families. 

(c)  Paraphrases  or  summaries  in  English  or  the  foreign  language 
of  matter  read  by  the  teacher  or  by  a student. 

■4.  Oral  reading  by  the  pupils. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Suggested  Technic  in  Extensive  Reading 

Extensive  reading  whether  performed  in  class  or  whether  assigned 
for  home  study,  is  chiefly  an  exercise  in  silent  reading. 

The  passage  selected  should,  if  possible,  represent  one  or  more  thought 
umts,  not  merdly  so  many  lines  or  pages. 

Since  a well  selected  passage  or  story  is  necessarily  one  employing  a 
vocabulary  based  on  earlier  intensive  reading  experiences,  there  should 
be  few  word  or  idiom  difficulties. 

When  the  pupil  engages  in  silent  reading  at  sig^t  in  class,  a time 
limit  should  be  set,  one  that  prevents  the  fast,  efficient  reader  from 
dawdling,  and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  slow  reader  to  an  increased 
rate  of  performance. 

reading  should  be  followed  by  tests  and  discussion,  either » 
in  English  or  in  the  foreign  language,  with  emphasis  on  an  alert  attitude 
and  search  for  meaning.  It  is  not  advisable  to  adhere  to  a stereotyped 
meth^  in  this  procedure.  This  part  of  the  exercise  provides  training  for 
effective  study  and  its  value  depends  on  variety  and  appropriateness.  The 
following  are  a few  suggestions  for  procedure: 

1.  Questions  set  by  the  teacher  before  the  reading  on  the  basic  ideas 
of  the  unit;  answers  to  be  found  in  the  text. 

^ 2.  Questions  asked  by  the  teacher  after  the  reading;  pi^iils  answer 
with  books  closed,  or,  at  other  times,  with  books  open. 

3.  Questions  prepared  by  pupils,  and  answered  by  their  classmates. 

4.  Oral  reproduction  of  the  text  with  the  aid  of  guide  words. 

5.  Pupils  outline  or  summarize  what  they  have  read. 

6.  Pupils  write  a title  for  each  paragraph.  Titles  discussed.  New 
titles  suggested  for  the  story. 

7.  Selection  of  topic  sentences  for  each  paragraph,  with  discussion  of 
reasons  for  selection. 

8.  The  teacher  writes  a series  of  sentences  and  asks  pupils  to  find 
paragraphs  to  which  they  correspond. 

9.  The  teacher  writes  a series  of  sentences  which  do  not  follow  the 
order  of  the  story.  Pupils  arrange  them  in  correct  order. 
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10.  Questions  such  as : Which  of  these  words , 

, best  describes  character  X,  or  the  hero’s  house,  or  his  action  ? 

And  so  fordi. 

1 1.  True  or  false  statements. 

12.  Yes  or  No  questions. 

13.  Completion  exercises. 

14.  Multiple  choice  exercises. 

15.  Matching  exercises. 

A resourceful  teacher  can  easily  multiply  such  tests  of  ability  to 
locate  data,  to  select  pertinent  points,  to  organize  ideas,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, to  sense  relationships,  and  to  recognize  words  and  phrases.  Gram- 
matical dissection  must  be  avoided, 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

This  type  of  reading  outside  of  class,  if  properly  controlled,  can  create 
an  interest  in  the  foreign  country  and  its  people,  and  stimulate  a desire 
to  read  the  language.  Thus,  iriotivated  si^plementaiy  reading  will  facili- 
tate the  realization  of  our  primary  aim— the  development  to  the  point 
of  enjoyment  of  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language.  Such  reading 
furnishes  the  opportunity  for  making  the  instruction  valuable,  useful 
and  pleasurable,  even  for  beginners.  It  may  lead  to  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  history,  literature  and 
civilization. 

Supplementary  reading  may  be  in  the  foreign  language  or  in  English. 
During  the  early  stages  it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  outside  reading  to 
material  in  English.  When  the  pupil  has  skills  sufficient  for  treating  an 
assignment  in  extensive  classroom  reading,  supplementary  reading  in 
the  foreign  tongue  may  be  introduced.  This  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  from  this  moment  English  books  are  to  be  avoided;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  recommended  that  throughout  the  entire  course  supplementary 
reading  in  the  vernacular  be  continued,  particularly  of  valuable  original 
works,  fiction  as  well  as  non-fiction. 

Suggested  Technic  in  Supplementary  Reading 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  used  in  connection  with  supple- 
mentary reading; 

1.  Keep  the  amount  required  within  the  reach  of  the  average  pupil. 
Increase  the  amount  according  to  the  term  of  progress. 

2.  Make  the  required  supplementary  reading  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  throughout  the  term. 
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3.  Offer  additional  credit  for  reading  more  than  the  amount  requir^, 
thus  taking  care  of  individual  differences  and  encouraging  the  reading 
habit. 

4.  Select  suitable  material.  In  foreign  language  reading,  for  example, 
begin  with  easy  school  texts  that  have  not  been  studied. 

5.  Correlate  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  for  instance,  let 
pupils  read  foreign  translations  of  books  on  the  required  English  reading 
list. 

6.  Keep  a record  of  the  pupil’s  supplementary  reading  throughout 

the  entire  course.  | 

7.  Reports  on  supplementary  reading  may  be  checked  by:  - ^ | 

(a)  Oral  discussion,  in  English  or  the  foreign  language,  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  student. 

(b)  Written  essays,  outlines,  or  summaries. 

(c)  Replies  to  definite  questions,  requiring  specific  answers. 

8.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  keep  a careful  vocabulary  list  in  which  , 

they  note  some  of  the  words  thqr  encounter.  A vocabulary  does  not 
grow  and  develop  without  attention;  it  must  be  consciously  and  de- 
liberately cultivated. 


TECHNIQUE 

[From  Final  Report  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Secondary 
Education  Board,  Milton,  Massachusetts,  1933,  pp.  21-24.] 

) 

I 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  any  suggested  methods  oL  instruction  must 
at  times  be  varied  to  meet  special  conditions ; but,  in  general,  it  seems 
advisable  to  insist  upon  certain  fundamentals  necessary  to  the  accom-  | 

plishment  of  the  aims  set  forth. 

2.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  natural  interest  of  pupils  is  best  aroused 
through  a concrete  approach  to  the  subject  that  adds  reality  to  the 
process  of  instruction  rather  than  through  an  abstract  approach  by 
means  of  book  work  from  the  start.  Classroom  equipment  and  per- 
formance afford  an  admirable  instrument,  immediately  at  hand,  for  the 
direct  reception  by  the  pupil  of  new  impressions  and  the  direct  associa- 
tion of  meanings  and  ideas  with  spoken  words.  To  build  up  from  the 
start  a classroom  vocabulary,  with  the  tools  at  hand,  as  a foundation  for 
the  development  of  the  superstructure  by  more  complicated  mechanisms 
is  an  eminently  natural  and  stimulating  process,  abuntotly  satisfying 
the  pupil’s  desire  for  concrete  accomplishment.  Even  with  the  more  ma- 
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ture  pupil  it  is  important  that  interest  be  maintained  by  a continuing 
sense  of  progress  in  the  natural  use  of  the  language  and  never  dulled  by 
a superabundance  of  technical  work. 

3.  In  the  approach  to  the  actual  study  of  a living  language,  especially 
when  the  matter  of  new  sounds  is  to  be  considered,  psychologists  and 
hnguistic  authorities  (Handschin,  Palmer,  Juddj  Sweet,  Jespeisen)  are 
agreed  that  the  learning  process  becomes  most  effective  when  the  various 
steps  are  taken  up  in  the  following  order: 

Through  the  ear  by  the  reception  of  aural  impressions. 

• ^rough  spech  by  imitation  and  reproduction  of  what  has  been  heard. 

Through  the  eye  by  recognition  of  graphic  equivalents  of  what  has  been 
heard  or  uttered. 

. Through  the  muscular  sense  in  writing. 

4.  Aural  comprehension: 

It  is  advisable  when  dealing  with  beginners  to  develop  at  first,  without 
artificial  means,  the  spontaneous  capacities  of  imitation  and  reproduction. 
10  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  periods  of  recep- 

I part  of  the  pupil,  during  which,  within  the  recitation  or 

.-t  series  of  recitations  he  registers  and  becomes  fully  familiar  with  new  aural 

impressions  before  attempting  to  reproduce  them  orally.  No  time  is  better 
; suited  for  emphasis  upon  aural  comprehension  than  the  very  outset  and 

i no  means  is  better  adapted  for  developing  it  than  the  objective  classroom 

f,  vocabulary. 

J: 

j S.  Oral  expression : 

; '^en  follows  oral  training  when  the  pupil  begins  to  reproduce  the 

sound  symbols  that  have  become  familiar  to  him  and  asociated  with  mean- 
I mgs.  At  thK  point,  encouragement  of  absolute  mimiciy  is  most  important. 

I ^ the  self-consciousness  of  some  pupils  is  often  a great  hindrance  to 

I . process.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  class  concert  exercise  precede 

, intodual  practice.  As  early  as  possible,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged 

I to  formulate  sentences,  either  making  replies  to  questions  or  suiting  words 

^ to  actions  while  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tendency  to  think  in 

the  mother  tongue. 

6.  Pronunciation: 

1 t /tf  ^ — “^possibility  of  rigorously  isolating  pronunciation  from  any 

f of  the  initial  steps  of  language  learning  is  apparent.  Training  in  pro- 

1 nunciation  is  closely  interrelated  with  them  and  runs  through  them  all.  It 
j may  well  be  undertaken  concomitanUy  with  the  first  step  of  aural  compre- 
hension  and  the  second  step  of  oral  expression,  and  also  with  the  process 
of  building  up  an  active  classroom  vocabulary. 
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(b)  The  whole  question  of  pronunciation  being  to  a large  extent  a 
development  of  the  power  of  imitation,  it  is  highly  important  that  ear 
training  connected  with  sound  s3rmbols  should  precede  eye  training  con- 
nected with  graphic  symbols.  It  is  a much  more  natural  process  for  be- 
ginners to  associate  sounds,  which  have  become  familiar  to  them,  with 
graphic  representations  than  to  work  out  by  a more  analytical  and  tech- 
nical process  the  proper  sounds  from  the  printed  symbols;  furthermore, 
the  visual  training  already  received  in  connection  with  reading  other  lan- 
guages will  be  likely  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  in  determining  the  proper 
prommciation  of  printed  words  before  previously  having  heard  them.  Too 
early  visual  training  in  a language  may  very  easily  give  rise  to  errors  in 
pronunciation,  which  may  fixate  themselves  as  wrong  habits.  During  the 
period  of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  when  they  are  registering 
new  aural  impressions,  the  teacher  may  well  call  attention  not  only  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  but  also  to  the  proper  use  and 
positions  of  the  organs  of  speech  required  to  make  them. 

(c)  If  accuracy  of  pronunciation  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  during  the 
period  of  oral  expression  that  concentration  should  begin  on  habituating 
pupils  to  the  proper  use  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Demonstrations  of  their 
use  by  the  teacher  are  highly  essential.  Constant  vigilance  on  his  part  is 
demanded  to  prevent  the  acquirement  of  bad  habits.  Continuous  drill 
beginning  with  the  simplest  known  sounds  and  proceeding  by  slow  stages 
to  the  more  difficult  unknown  sounds  and  word  groups,  based  upon  the 
vocabdary  aheady  acquired,  is  most  important  at  the  early  stages. 

(d)  Phonetics : No  mention  of  the  word  “phonetics”  has  been  made  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  necessity  for  the  teaching  of  good  pro- 
nunciation is  unquestioned  whatever  the  technique  employed.  Nothing 
further  need  be  said  for  or  against  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols,  since  no 
good  would  be  done  by  adding  to  all  that  has  been  written  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  the  teacher 
be  equipped  ^ith  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  phonetics  what- 
ever may  be  his  method  of  teaching  good  pronunciation. 

7.  Visual  comprehension: 

(a)  The  third  step  in  the  progress:  the  coordination  of  eye  with  ear 
and  with  utterance  may  well  be  introduced  when  the  teacher  feels  that  his 
pupils  have  become  accustomed  to  foreign  sounds  both  in  comprehending 
and  in  reproducing  them  orally.  He  may  then  proceed,  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  pronunciation,  to  give  graphic  representations  of  the  sounds 
already  known. 

(b)  It  is  advisable  that  the  various  graphic  equivalents  of  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  of  the  new  language,  already  familiar  to  the  ear,  should  be 
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perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupil's  eye  before  actual  reading  in  a textbook 
begins.  Oral  spelling  and  writing  from  dictation  of  sounds,  syllables, 
words,  and  word  groups,  are  a helpful  means  of  establishing  an  accurate 
sense  of  the  values  of  letters  to  represent  sounds,  and  should  be  a natural 
introductory  step  to  formal  reading.  A respect  for  accuracy,  extending  to 
the  minutest  detail  of  written  accent,  must  be  won  from  the  first. 


METHOD  AND  PROCEDURE 


[From  Syttabus  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  The  University  of  the  ^te  ^ New  York, 
Albany,  1937,  pp.  10-21.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  State  Education  Department.] 


There  are  two  fundamentally  different  methods — ^the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  with  several  subclassifications.  The  direct  method  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  mother  tongue,  endeavoring  from  the  beginning  to  associate 
directly  the  object  and  the  foreign  word,  the  thought  and  the  foreign 
expression.  The  indirect  method  bases  its  work  on  the  pupil's  knowledge 
of  his  own  language  and  depends  largely  upon  preliminary  grammatical 
instruction,  translation  and  explanation  in  the  vernacular. 

Few  advocates  of  the  direct  method  are  now  so  extreme  as  to  reject 
all  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  nor  would  any  good  teacher,  who  uses,  in 
general,  an  indirect  method,  fail  to  employ  many  devices  for  getting  a 
direct  association  of  thought  and  foreign  speech.  The  chief  of  these  de- 
vices is  drill  in  oral  and  aural  work,  since  the  sentence  must  then  be 
grasped  as  a whole  and  not  by  isolated  word-units. 

The  essentials  of  a good,  common  sense  method  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  syllabus  committee,  the  following: 

1 Phonetic  drill  from  the  beginning  (especially  in  French)  with 
abundant  aural  and  oral  work. 

2 The  sequence  of : ear,  tongue,  eye,  hand,  in  all  elementary  work 
(aural  work  followed  by  oral,  reading  followed  by  writing). 

3 (jenuine  reading  of  the  foreign  text,  with  increasingly  less  emphasis 
upon  translation,  from  term  to  term  and  year  to  year.  Of  course  this 
reading  must  be  graded  to  suit  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  each 
term  and  year  of  work. 

4 Grammar  treated  inductively  and  based  upon  a connected  text. 
The  word  “inductive"  here  means  examples  before  rules,  with  a con'  'mus 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  have  the  pupils  arrive  at  their  own 
generalizations  from  observed  examples. 
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5 The  foreign  language  largely  (and,  in  the  indirect  method,  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  term  by  term  and  year  by  year)  the  me^um 
of  instruction. 

6 Connected  reading  the  center  of  instruction  and  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion by  question  and  answer  drill  and  of  treatment  by  wal  and 
written  resumes.  This  reading  may  start  with  the  pupil’s  environment, 
but  should  be  shifted,  at  least  after  the  first  year,  to  the  foreign  environ- 
ment. Pictures  and  objects  may  be  used  freely  at  first  (what  the  (5erinans 
call  Anschauungs-mterricht), 

7 Special  effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  foreign  nation,  with  at- 
tention to  Realm — daily  life,  history,  geography,  cultural  material.  While 
this  work  is  considered  essential,  it  is  incidental  to  the  main  purposes  of 
the  course.  To  make  such  reading  and  instruction  the  center  of  instracr 
tion  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  here  proposed,  which  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  foreign  nation. 

The  essential  of  these  recommendations  may  be  stated  in  a sentence: 
intensive  study  (aural,  oral  and  written  work)  of  a connected  text,  deal- 
ing first  with  the  pupil’s  environment  and  then  shifting  to  the  foreign 
-^environment.  The  aim  is  to  lay  a solid  foundation  in  hearing,  speaking, 
riding  and  writing  the  foreign  language,  so  that  any  later  desirable  spe- 
cial acquisition,  such  as  a competent  reading  knowledge,  an  adequate 
speaking  knowledge  or  the  ability  to  translate  the  foreign  language  ©r 
to  use  it  as  the  medium  of  foreign  cones'pondence,  may  be  built  upon  a 
permanent  foimdation  of  essential  knowledge  and  skill. 

Details  oj  Procedure 

Pronunciation.  Pupils  should,  from  the  very  beginning,  be  led  to 
make  a sharp  distinction  between  sounds  and  symbols  for  sounds  (either 
the  conventional  letters  and  other  marks  or  special  phonetic  symbols) 
first  in  their  own  and  then  in  the  foreign  language.  For  example,  the 
“a”  is  a symbol  in  the  following  English  words:  hat,  any,  hate,  dU,  ask, 
sofa,  ordinary ; yet  the  sound  is  different  in  every  word.  The  procedure 
should  be  from  the  sound  to  the  sjnnbol,  not  vice  versa.  Much  of  the  op- 
position to  phonetics,  although  infinitely  less  now  than  formerly,  is  trace- 
able to  the  failure  to  make  this  discrimination.  In  teaching  sounds  pe- 
culiar to  a foreign  language,  that  is,  sounds  not  occurring  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, the  procedure  should  (1)  teach  the  pupil  to  hear  it  correctly, 
then  (2)  to  reproduce  it  correctly,  then  (3)  to  associate  sound  and  sym- 
bol, and  finally  (4)  the  variety  of  ways  of  expressing  this  sound  in  the 
conventional  spelling.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a pupil  to  pronounce 
French  “u”  {symbol:  **y”),  for- example,  if  what  he  hears  is  “you”  (jywi- 
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bols:  “ju”),  which  is  exactly  what  took  place  in  English  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  tried  to  imitate  the  French  “u’’  of  their  Norman  conquerors  in 
such  words  as  “view.” 

The  orthography  is  a very  difficult  subject  for  such  languages  as 
English  and  French  while  a relatively  easy  matter  for  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Consequently  phonetic  notation  is  strongly  recommended 
for  French  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  for  the  other  modern 
foreign  languages.  A practical  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  indispensable 
for  the  teacher.  Fortunately,  now,  there  is  no  college  that  does  not  pro- 
vide such  instruction  in  its  regular  courses  and  in  its  summci*  sessions. 

Imitation  is,  of  course,  a vital  factor  in  a good  instruction  in  pro- 
nunciation and  especially  in  intonation.  The  teacher  must  therefore  be 
a model  for  the  pupils  and  should  articulate  distinctly,  insisting  on  dear, 
loud,  distinct  articulation  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
teacher’s  equipment  and  ideals  of  attainment  will  make  for  success  or  fail- 
ure. The  teacher  who  allows  his  pupils  to  mumble,  the  teacher  who  allows 
errors  in  pronunciation  to  pass  imperceived,  mudi  less  rebuked  and  cor- 
rected, will  naturally  get  what  he  invites:  a solvenly  attitude  toward 
pronunciation  and  consequent  failure  to  attain  a good  pronunciation. 
‘ Especially  during  the  first  year  every  new  word  should  1^  pronoimced 

? first  by  the  teacher  and  then  by  the  pupils  in  concert  and  individually. 

^ Writing  from  dictation,  reading  aloud  in  class,  with  pressure  upon  pupils 

to  read  aloud  at  home,  atnal  tests  (both  orally  and  in  writing),  chorus 
practice  in  reading,  speaking ; recitation  of  poetry  and  singing— all  these 
are  valuable,  even  indispensable,  aids.  There  can  be  no  valid  objections 
L to  concert  work  in  pronunciation  and  reading,  if  the  teacher  is  alert 

r and  insists  that  pupils  keep  time  in  reading.  Such  concert  reading  gives 

i . an  incentive  to  ^e  good  pupils  to  do  their  best  and  courage  to  ^e  shy 

I pupils  afraid  of  making  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  mistakes  if  they 

read  alone.  The  alert  teacher  can  always  note  mispronunciations  of-  in- 
dividuals and  call  attention  to  them  without  embanassing  the  guilty  ones. 

The  standard  pronunciation  for  German  is  the  one  laid  down  ir 
Viet.^r’s  Ausspracheworterhtich  (Leipzig,  Reisland).  All  dialectic  pe- 
culiarities should  be  avoided,  even  those  found  among  large  numbers  of 
educated  Germans  but  not  imiversally  accepted  (such  as  the  “sp”  and 
“st”  of  the  Hanoverians).  Valuable  aids  to  German  pronunciation  may 
be  found,  for  example,  in  Victor’s  Die  Anssprache  des  Sckriftdeutschen 
(Leipzig,  Reisland)  and  in  Hempl’s  German  orthography  and  orthoepy 
(Ginn  and  Co.). 

There  are  any  number  of  excellent  books  for  French  pronunciation, 
such  as  those  (published  in  this  country)  of  CJeddes,  Tilly,  Nicholson, 
Jack,  Nitze  and  E.  H.  Wilkins.  Consult  also  the  following  published 
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abroad  (and  importable  through  any  importing  house,  such  as  Brentano 
or  G.  E.  Stechert,  New  York  City,  or  J.  J.  Champenois,  1819  Broadway, 
New  York  City) ; Passy,  les  sons  du  jrangais  (Paris,  Librairie  Firmin- 
Didot) ; La  pononciation  frangaise,  Maurice  Grammont  {traiti  pra- 
tique),  Librairie  Delagrave,  Paris;  Pricis  de  phonitique  comparie  jran^ 
gaise  et  anglaise,  P.  Genevrier,  Paris,  H.  Didier,  Editeur ; Comment  on 
pononce  le  frangaiSf  Ph.  Martinon,  Librairie  Larousse,  Paris;  French 
intonation  exercises,  by  H.  Klinghardt  & M.  de  Fourmestraux,  translated 
and  adapted  for  English  readers  by  M.  L.  Barker,  Cambridge,  W.  Heffer 
& Sons,  Ltd,  1923. 

Excellent  research  work  on  Spanish  pronunciation  has  been  done  by 
Professor  T.  Novarro  Tomas  whose  books  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Most  of  the  standard  Spanish  grammars  for  school 
use  give,  however,  adequate  indications  for  the  high  school  student,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  treatment  of  diphthongs  and  semi-consonants.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  standard  grammars  for  Italian  give  generous  help. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  means  to  obtain  from  the  printed  page 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
translation,  although  translation  may  be  one  of  the  means,  but  not  the 
only  one  nor  the  most  important,  of  acquiring  an  intelligent  reading 
knowledge.  Such  a knowledge  implies  the  ability  to  recognize  and  make 
use  of  words,  phrases  and  idioms  already  learned ; to  observe  the  gram- 
matical principles  involved  in  the  text  and  necessary  for  understanding 
the  text. 

The  readings  of  the  elementary  course  should  be  intensive  rather 
than  extensive.  A small  amount  of  easy  reading  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  in  order  that  a permanent  foundation  may  be  laid 
for  the  later  acquisition  of  any  specialized  mastery,  such  as  a real  reading 
knowledge,  a ready  speaking  knowledge.  The  syllabus  committee  be- 
lieves that  there  can  be  no  permanent  possession  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  language  wither  ^ the  intensive  work  in  the  elementary  course  here 
recommended.  It  has  been  argued  that  one  learns  by  doing;  that  one 
learns  to  read  by  reading,  for  example ; and  attempts  have  been  made, 
on  the  basis  of  this  half-truth,  to  discredit  intensive  work,  especially  in 
its  aural  and  oral  aspects.  That  apothegm  applies  only  when  a certain 
stage  of  familiarity  with  a language  has  been  reached  (certainly  beyond 
the  elementary  course  here  outlined).  The  American  boy  or  girl  who 
learns  to  read  English  by  reading  it  certainly  knew,  before  he  started 
to  learn  to  read,  more  real  English  than  the  same  pupil  knows  French 
at  the  end  of  his  elementary  course;  he  understood,  for  example, 
all  that  was  said  to  him  and  he  could  reply  in  English.  It  is  that  basic 
knowledge  that  should  be  given  him  by  intensive  work  in  French  before 
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the  extensive  reading  is  begun.  If  the  teacher  feels,  hcwever,  ^ 
addition  to  the  intensive  work  of  the  elementary  course  here  prescribed 
he  can  give  also  practice  in  sight-reading  and  reading  for  general  com- 
prehension of  the  content,  such  practice  is  recommended  ei&er^  pmt 
of  the  regular  class  work  or  as  extracurricular  activity.  Such  extensive 
reading  does  give  scope  and  breadth  to  the  pupU’s  knowledge  and  prob- 
ably also  increases  skill  in  reading,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  tos  progress. 
This  practice,  however,  should  not  lead  to  a sacrifice  of  the  tmie  and 
effort  needed  for  the  intensive  work  of  foundation  laying  in  the  elemen- 
Generally speaking,  at  first  new  reading  matter  should  be  studied  m 
the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  home  work  of  the  pupite 
consisting  mainly  in  a review  and  fixing  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the 
dass.  An  important  part  of  the  home  work  is  the  reading  doud  of  the 
lesson  by  the  pupils,  after  thorough  drill  on  the  pronunciation  in  class. 
Much  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  phrasing,  sentence  str^ 
and  intonation.  These  difficult  points  can  be  taught  if  the  twcher  vnll 
frequently  read  aloud  to  the  class  and  have  the  class  read  m chorus  with 
him.  Dictations  and  aural  comprehension  tests,  if  read  in  breath-groups, 
are  also  important  aids  and  should  be  practised  regularly.  Nothing  will 
help  the  pupil  to  grasp  a sentence  as  a sentence  (rather  thm  a coDection 
of  isolated  words)  more  surely  than  these  types  of  exercises  and  tests. 
Besides,  they  are  an  established  part  of  the  Regents  examinations  and 
of  the  entrance  examinations  to  many  colleges,  and  form,  therefore,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  course. 

Other  exercises  leading  to  sentence  comprehension  are.  ^ 

1  Simple  question  and  answer  drill  in  the  foreign  language  designed 
to  bring  out  the  content  of  the  text.  At  first  the  books  may  be  open,  but 
after  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  they  should  usuaUy  be  closed. 
Such  drill  focuses  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  the  French  (the  French 
method  of  expressing  known  facts),  whereas  translation  leav»  &e  rS 
tention  of  the  pupils  focused  on  the  English  equivalent  of  the  French 

text. 

2 Paraphrases  of  individual  words,  expression  and  idioms,  and 
other  simplification  (in  the  foreign  language)  of  difficult  constructions 

3 Both  imitiative  and  free  composition  (oral  and  written  r&umes 
and  adaptations)  of  the  text,  together  with  memorizing  of  familiar  quo- 

- tations  and  idioms  . 

New  words  may  be  explained  in -the  foreign  language  itself,  as,  for 

example,  by  known  synonyms  or  opposites ; by  definitions ; by  the  giving 
of  examples  (Caesar,  Napoleon,  as  examples  of  warrior,  conqueror, 
general;  Judas  Iscariot,  as  example  of  traitor,  etc.).  This  procedure 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  consume  an  inordinate  amotmt  of  time.  To 
take  a whole  lesson  to  explain  “H  pleut,”  for  example,  is  unjustifiable. 
It  had  much  better  he  translated  into  English. 

Selection  of  reading  matter.  The  best  reading  for  the  first  year  is 
undoubtedly  the  connected  reading  fomiing  the  basis  of  the  grammar 
used.  The  unrelated  sentence  method  has  already  been  condemned.  For 
the  later  years  of  the  various  courses  the  reading  matter  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  headings: 

1 Daily  life.  Such  texts  treat  of  the  habits  and  customs,  domestic  and 
professional  interests  of  the  people 

2 History,  including  geography  and  biography 

3 Fiction,  ranging  from  fairy  tales  and  familiar  anecdotes  to  works 
of  literary  eminence 

4 Poetry 

5 Prose  drama 

Doubtless  a well-balanced  course  of  sufficient  duration  would  provide 
reading  (1)  from  all  these  classifications,  and  (2)  samples  from  the 
various  periods  or  centuries.  For  the  high  school,  however,  the  only 
genera]  recommendations  that  can  be  made  are : Qioose  texts  that  are 
(1)  interesting  in  form  and  content  ; (2)  suited  to  the  age,  sex  and  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils;  (3)  linguistically,  that  is,  in  vocabulary  and 
^tax,  suitable  for  oral  work  and  the  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  language ; (4)  national  in  character,  that  is,  reflecting  the  point  of 
view  and  the  traits  of  character  of  the  people  whose  language  is  being 
studied;  (5)  well-written,  even  if  not  eminent  as  literature,  (6)  worthy 
of  being  remembered  in  general  or  in  certain  particulars,  for  example, 
for  daracter  delineation,  for  invention,  for  rapidity^  of  action. 

Individual  texts  are  not  recommended  by  the  syllabus  committee, 
because  such  texts  are  l^on;  either  all  should  be  mentioned  or  none 
at  all.  Besides,  excellent  new  texts  appear  every  year,  with  a half-score 
of  splendid  companies;  and  a list  mentioned  in  a syllabus  that  is  not 
revised  every  year  would  discriminate  unfairly  against  such  texts.  Most 
publishing  companies,  who  are  liberal  with  the  distribution  of  their 
catalogs,  will  also  send  for  examination  any  text  whidi  a teacher  wishes 
to  examine.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  education  in  itself  for  a teacher  to 
have  to  choose  his  own  texts  on  the  basis  of  a personal  examination  of 
them  all. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  idle  and  time-wasting  to  try  to 
discuss  orally  in  class  certain  texts,  such  ^ Hermnit  Don  Quixote, 
WaUemtein,  (generally  speaking  it  is  idle  and  time-wasting  to  try  to 
read  them  in  high  school) ; but  if  a text  is  chosen  for  literary  study  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  some  other  text  suitable  for  oral  work  should 
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be  used  to  supplement  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  reading  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  courses  should  be  of  two  kinds: 

1 Rapid  reading  of  easy  texts  of  recent  writers,  to  apply  the  power 
gained  in  the  elementary  course,  to  acquire  fluency  in  reading,  and 
to  develop  a taste  for  reading  in  the  foreign  language.  Some  of  this 
work  may  be  done  as  supplementary  reading  (extracurricular  reading). 

2 Careful  reading  of  one  or  more  masterpieces,  especially  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  (fourth  year),  with  the  object  of  deriving  pleasure  and 
profit  from  literature  as  sudi.  This  work  should  embody  the  procedure 
of  the  French  method  of  Explication  de  textes  (life  of  the  author,  his 
times,  grammatical  questions,  idioms,  literary  and  historical  allusions 
etc.). 

Although,  in  the -intermediate  course,  one  drama  may  be  read  (for 
example:  WUhdm  Tell,  in  German),  preference  should  ordinarily  be 
given  to  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  narrative  prose.  The  study 
of  literature  and  literary  movements  is  properly  a subject  for  the  college 
and  the  university^  rather  than  for  the  high  school,  at  least  in  foreign 
languages. 

Grammar.  The  study  of  grammar  should  be  carried  on  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  especially  in  case  the  pupils 
have  never  before  studied  any  foreign  language,  serve  to  give  them  an 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  language,  bringing  into  dearness  those 
fundamental  grammatical  concepts  which  are  absent  or  vague  in  their 
minds  in  connection  with  the  mother  tongue.  Secondly,  it  should  work 
toward  creating  o>nect  speech  habits  in  the  foreign  language.  The  best 
grammar  for  high  school  purposes  will  show  the  language  machinery  all 
set  up  for  demonstration,  in  short,  complete  language  units,  designed 
for  the  particular  grammatic.il  knowledge  to  be  imparted.  The  unrelated 
sentence  method  is  wholly  to  be  deprecated.  The  grammatical  exercises 
should  be  based  upon  a connected  text  in  the  foreign  language,  dealing 
first  with  the  environmental  vocabulary  of  the  pupils,  then  with  the 
foreign  environment.  This  work  can  be  done  very  largely  without  recourse 
to  Ae  mother  tongue,  provided  the  grammar  used  is  adapted  to  the 
purposes  here  indicated.  The  ^pe  exercises  are : transformation  of  sen- 
tences (involving  gmder,  number,  tense  relations,  mode),  filling  in  of 
forms  and  inflections,  specially  designed  conversational  exercises  in- 
volving particular  points  of  grammar.  The  committing  to  memory  of 
paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjugations  is  a minor  but  necessary 
part  of  the  grammar  work  of  the  elementary  course.  In  order  that  this 
work  may  not  become  mechanical,  the  forms  should  be  used  in  complete 
sentences ; that  is,  functional  grammar  is  recommended  instead  of  formal 
grammar. 
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Whenever  possible,  grammar  should  be  taught  inductively;  that  is, 
examples  should  come  before  rules,  observations  of  concrete  instances 
should  precede  generalizations.  The  learning  of  abstract  rules  is  of  very 
little  v^ue  unless  these  rules  become  effective ; that  is,  result  in  practical, 
usable  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  language  in  reading,  writing 
and  speaking.  Learning  examples  is  more  important  than  learning 
rules. 

Attention  to  grammar  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  course, 
although  the  assignment  of  formal  grammar  lessons  in  a special  grammar 
after  the  third  year  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  best  grammatical  exercises 
in  the  third  year  are  those  which  aim  to  give  the  pupils  a sure  command 
of  topics,  such  as,  for  example,  pronouns— personal,  relative,  demonstra- 
tive, interrogative;  adjectives— agreements  and  position.;  verbs— moods 
and  tenses.  The  teacher  should  ask  himself:  How  much  do  my  pupils 
know  about  such  and  such  a topic?  If  a complete  test  should  be  given 
on  a single  topic,  how  many  of  the  pupik  would  know  aU  the  items?  In 
other  words,  the  work  in  grammar  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  aiins  at  a systematization  of  grammatical  knowledge  in  functional 
aspects.  It  is  probably  best  to  require  even  in  the  third  year  a review  of 
the  grammatical  principles  studied  in  the  elementary  course,  together 
with  the  study  of  such  topics  and  principles  as  are  needed  in  reading 
and  speaking  and  writing  the  language.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
grammar  specially  designed  for  the  intermediate  course  or  a review 
granunar  written  for  the  same  purposes.  For  the  fourth  year  (the  so- 
called  advanced  course)  no  special  grammatical  text  is  advised.  There 
may  well  be  a review  by  topics  of  the  grammatical  material  of  the  course 
so  far  pursued,  but  the  new  grammatical  facts  met  with  in  the  reading 
may  best  be  treated  as  they  occur  in  the  texts  read.  For  review  purposes 
pupils  may  at  times  be  required  to  give  reasons  for  the  use  of  cases, 
tenses  and  modes,  to  explain  the  formation  of  words,  to  account  for 
word  order  and  the  like,  especially  when  such  explanations  would  help 
clear  up  any  difficulties  in  the  text.  When  reading  as  such  is  the  order 
of  the  day’s  lesson,  however,  grammatical  drill  should  be  put  in  the 
background.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  grammar  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a means  to  an  end — z.  usable  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language. 

Translation.  1 From  the  foreign  language.  Many  teachers  bar  trans- 
lation from  the  foreign  language  into  English.  Such  teachers  claim  that 
it  leads  to  the  habit  of  word  analysis,  a deciphering  instead  of  a real 
reading  knowledge.  This  is  probably  both  true  and  false,  according  to 
the  method  employed.  If  translation  is  resorted  to  merely  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  or  to  test  the  pupil’s  comprehension,  and  if,  then,  attention 
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is  focused  on  the  foreign  expression  (word,  phrase,  idiom)  with  adequate 
drill  in  the  use  of  such  expression,  the  main  evil  of  translation  is  obviated. 

2 Into  the  foreign  language.  The  same  group  of  teachers  that  would 
bar  translation  into  the  vernacular  divide  sharply  into  two  groups  in 
reference  to  translation  into  the  foreign  language;  one  in  favor,  the 
other  against.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
teachers  feel  that  there  is  a sharp  necessity  for  translation  (or  retransla- 
tion) from  English  into  the  foreign  language.  This  exercise  should  be 
used  only  after  the  text  on  which  it  is  based  has  been  worked  over  orally 
and  the  direct  method  exercises  (question  and  answer  drill,  filling  in  of 
blanks  etc.)  have  been  done.  The  translation  into  the  foreign  language 
then  serves  to  fix  the  foreign  equivalent  in  the  mind.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  an  assignment  for  home  work,  to  be  written  in  ink  on  every  other 
line.  In  the  class  exercise,  the  pupils  may  be  e^q)ected  to  give  the  transla- 
tion from  the  text,  without  loo^ng  at  the  written  papers.  Sentence  by 
sentence  the  exercise  is  written  on  the  board  after  each  sentence  has 
been  given  orally,  still  from  the  text  and  not  from  the  home  work. 
Then,  as  the  board  work  is  corrected,  the  papers  may  be  corrected.  Such 
corrections  should  be  made  in  pencil  on  the  blank  line.  Such  an  exercise 
makes  for  the  maximum  of  concentration  on  (a)  retention  of  the  home 
work  in  the  mind,  rather  than  a feeling  that,  once  it  is  down  on  paper, 
it  may  be  forgotten;  and  {b)  the  correction  of  each  sentence  by  all  the 
pupils  at  the  same  time. 

Composition.  Prose  composition  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
courses  should  take  the  form  of  paraphrasing  a carefully  studied  model 
(in  connected  discourse)  in  the  foreign  language,  rather  than  that  of 
piecing  together  words  and  phrases  to  form  new  language  material.  This 
composition  may  be  based  upon  any  text  that  is  suited  for  reading  pw- 
poses.  It  may  take  the  form  of  written  answers  to  simple  or  comprehen- 
sive questions,  of  abstracts  (or  r&umes)  and  of  free  reproduction.  It 
may  be  begun  in  the  first  year  by  writing  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage to  questions  on  the  reading  matter  and  by  relating  ^ort  stories  and 
anecdotes,  or  parts  of  the  text  read  (especially  integral  situations,  with 
a definite  title,  beginning,  middle  and  end),  either  freely  reproduced  or 
translated  from  a prepared  version  in  English.  Later,  simple  descriptions 
and  letters  with  given  context,  dealing  especially  with  the  environment 
of  the  piq)il  (home  and  school  relations,  games,  personal  interests)  care- 
fully prepared  in  class,  that  is,  with  given  vocabulary  and  clearly  defined 
headings  and  subheadings,  may  be  written.  Topics  for  composition 
should  not  involve  a vocabidary  with  which  the  pupils  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  familiar.  Especially  should  no  topic  be  assigned  for 
written  work  that  has  not  been  treated  orally  in  class. 
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Oral  and  written  work.  The  major  part  of  the  recitation  should  be 
oral  should  be  conducted  in  the  foreign  language.  The  classroom 
directions  may  be  gradually  introduced  phrase  after  phrase,  with  a view 
of  making  the  foreign  language  more  and  more  the  medium  of  instruction. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  type  of  oral  work  is  drill;  drill  on  vocabulary, 
drill  on  forms,  agreements,  sentence  structure.  Incidentally,  it  enables 
pupils  to  grasp  sentence  units  as  such,  in  contradistinction  fo  word  units. 
Most  of  this  oral  work  should  be  based  upon  the  text,  in  connected  dis- 
coume,  naturally.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  frame  questions  in  the 
foreign  language,  as  well  as  answer  them. 

Oral  work  should  be  followed  by  written  work.  Some  of  this  work 
may  be  ^signed  as  home  tasks;  for  example,  copying  an  exercise, 
transforming  sentences,  writing  questions  and  answers  based  upon  the 
text,  filhng  in  blanks,  retranslation  into  the  foreign  language  etc.  In 
class  it  may  take  the  form  of  writing  from  dictation,  writing  answers  to 
questio^  based  upon  a passage  read,  that  is,  aural  comprehension  tests, 
or  writing  resumfe  or  composing  directly  on  a given  topic  connected  with 
the  reading,  that  is,  free  composition.  In  the  usual  question  and  answer 
drill,  in  class,  the  work  may  be  done  first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  on 
the  board.  When  one  pupil  has  answered  a question,  he,  or  another,  may 
be  sent  to  the  board  to  write  question  and  answer,  the  work  of  the  class 
going  on  in  the  meantime.  Before  the  end  of  the  recitation  some  time 
should  be  taken  for  criticism  of  the  board  work  by  the  class  as  a whole. 

If  the  text  read  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  oral  work  (as  is  usually 
the  case  with  works  of  literary  merit,  and  especially  of  the  classics), 
simple  short  stories  and  anecdotes  may  be  used  for  the  aural  and  oral 
work.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  cor- 
respond with  secondaiy  school  pupils  of  the  country  whose  language  is 
being  studied.  (This  correspondence  may  be  initiated  through  the  Pea- 
body Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

While  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  foreign  language  may  not 
have  so  much  practical  or  commercial  value  in  this  country  as  it  has 
in  Euroi^,  and  while  even  a four-year  course  is  too  short  a time  to  acquire 
these  abilities  to  any  considerable  degree,  yet  such  exercises  are  to  be 
commended  for  all  pupils  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  multiple-sense 
appeal  is  superior  to  an  appeal  to  one  organ,  the  eye;  (2)  oral  and  aural 
work-enable  pupils  to  grasp  sentence  units  as  such,  in  a way  utterly  im- 
possible to  Ae  eye,  in  elementary  foreign  language  study ; and  (3)  the 
element  of  interest  provided  by  exercises  in  aural  comprehension,  oral 
discussion  and  wrritten  rfeumds  is  a pedagogical  factor  of  which  the 
teacher  should  take  advantage.  Most  pupils  desire  ardently  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  foreign  language  when  spoken  and  to  speak  it. 
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Intensive  and  extensive  work.  The  Modern  Language  Study  has 
made  a strong  plea  for  extensive  reading  in  the  foreign  language.  The 
psychological  motivation  of  the  argument  is  the  dictum  that  one  learns 
by  doing:  one  learns  to  swim  by  swimming,  to  read  by  reading.  Tbe 
analogy  advanced  is  that  of  the  learning  to  read  in  the  vernacular.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  an  American  pupil  in  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  school,  learning,  to  read  English,  already  knows  Eng- 
lish (to  a limited  extent,  to  be  sure;  but  he  does  know  it).  In  the  foreign 
language  work,  the  aim  should  be  to  give  to  the  pupils  something  like 
this  elementary  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language— a certain  limited 
command  of  the  language  in  hearing  and  understanding,  in  speaking, 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  syllabus  committee  that  only 
after  this  preliminary  intensive  work  is  extensive  reading  in  order.  Pupils 
will  not,  can  not,  remember  work  that  is  done  extensively,  hurriedly, 
in  the  early  stages  of  foreign  language  study.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
the  pupils  will  have  little  range  or  scope  in  reading  unless  there  is  gradu- 
ally introduced  a program  of  extensive  reading.  This  reading  may  (and 
probably  should)  take  the  form  of  much  easy  reading,  either  as  classroom 
activity  or  as  extra  reading  assignments  (reading  for  content  alone). 
This  work  may  be  tested  in  English  or  in  the  foreign  language,  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher. 


GENERAL  METHOD 

Charles  H.  Handschin 
Miami  University 

[Reprinted  by  q)edal  permission  from  Modem  Language  Teaching  by  Charles  H. 

Handschin.  Copyright  1940  by  World  Book  Company.] 

(H>.  57-61)  The  first  step  toward  effective  teaching  or  learning  is  to 
decide  on  the  objectives.  The  second  is  to  decide  on  the  best  methods  of 
attaining  these.  Before  going  into  detail^  discussion  of  methods  of 
teaching  such  varied  elements  of  the  language  course  as  pronunciation, 
conversation,  grammar,  writing,  word  and  idiom  study,  reading,  study 
of  the  foreign  civilization  and  literature,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
matter  of  a governing  principle  for  the  course  as  a whole.  We  shall  not 
discuss  method  historically^  nor  shall  we  discuss  commercial  language 
systems,  but  will  rather  attempt  to  indicate  the  various  methods  of  ap- 
proach common  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  the  varying  emphases 
that  result  from  these. 
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That  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  method  used  in  our  schools 
has  -been  shown  by  the  surveys  made  in  1929  by  the  Modem  Foreign 
Language  Study,  in  1926  by  Gosling,  and  in  1936  by  Douglass.  This  lack 
of  unanimity  as  to  method  is  also  seen  by  Rice^  as  a serious  menace 
to  the  effectiveness  of  language  teaching.  He  e^^resses  the  belief  that  in 
the  inevitable  progression  of  pupils  from  one  teacher  or  from  one  school 
to  another  this  variety  of  method  “spells  repetition,  poor  preparation  of 
succeeding  classes,  and  discouragement  of  the  student.”  Proper  super- 
visory policies  tend  to  reduce  the  lack  of  unity  in  basic  method  within 
any  language  department  or  school  system,  but  the  hope  of  developing 
acco^rd  among  ly^nguage  +ep''h;?rs  as  a whole  seems  more  remote. 

METHOD 

Method  was  inquired  into  by  Gosling  ^ through  a questionnaire  list- 
ing three  general  classifications  of  method— direct,  grammatical,  and 
mixed. 

While  these  three  classifications  are  hardly  adequate  for  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion,  they  indicate  roughly  the  types  of  approach 
common  in  the  language  course  and  have  a fairly  definite  and  widely 
imderstood  meaning,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  evi- 
dently readily  interpreted  by  the  teachers  answering  the  questionnaire. 
“Direct”  method  is  one  in  which  the  niother  tongue  is  barred  from  the 
classroom;  the  “grammatical”  or  “grammar-translation”  method  is  a 
process  of  translating  and  studying  grammatical  rules  and  principles; 
the  “mixed”  method  is  a compromise  of  the  two,  a method  that  we  shall 
more  commonly  refer  to  as  “eclectic.” 

Although  names  applied  to  anything  so  largely  controlled  by  the 
human  element  and  personal  considerations  as  is  a teaching  method 
must  necessarily  be  generally  descriptive  rather  than  narrowly  restrictive, 
there  is  definite  value  in  their  use.  Some  discussion  of  methods  generally 
identified  by  descriptive  labels  and  of  their  comparative  weaknesses  and 
merits  may  have  considerable  significance  as  a means  of  orienting  the 
thought  of  the  teacher  toward  his  general  teaching  plan  as  well  as  to- 
ward the  problem  of  achieving  specific  objectives  in  the  various  realms 
of  subject  matter.  Although  the  terms  used  in  the  discussion  throughout 
this  book  differentiate  more  finely  among  methods  than  do  the  three 
terms  used  by  Gosling,  they  indicate  the  same  general  variations  in  es- 
sential viewpoint. 

The  Gosling  survey  found  thirteen  of  the  cities  canvassed  to  be 
using  the  direct,  and  nineteen  a mixed,  method.  This  preference  for  the 
mixed  method  involved  a definite  shift  from,  and  an  enriching  of,  the 
older  grammar-translation  method  that  had  for  long  held  sway,  and 
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marked  great  progress  in  the  reform  of  language  teaching  in  general. 
There  were  no  modern-language  teachers  who  reported  allegiance  to  the 
grammar-translation  method,  although  forty-three  Latin  teachers  clung 
to  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  Latin  teachers  solicited 
all  evidently  understood  the  significance  of  all  three  terms,  although 
they  had  adopted  the  direct  method  in  only  two  instances.  It  was  ob- 
viously not  ignorance  of  the  new  method  that  kept  them  from  using  it. 
In  fact  some  of  its  principles  had  been  combined  with  those  of  the 
pammar  method  in  a majority  of  the  cases  reporting.  But  conservatism 
I in  adopting  the  new  method  in  toto  marked  the  Latin  teaching, 

j In  a study  made  by  Douglass  in  1936  * an  eclectic  method  was  again 

' found  to  predominate.  The  direct  method  was  found  used  in  modem- 

language  courses  in  nine  cases;  a modified  direct  method— that  is,  an 
eclectic  method— in  forty-five;  and  the  grammar-translation  method 
only  once.  This  study  shows  the  field  to  be  divided,  as  the  Gosling  report 
showed  it,  between  the  direct  and  the  eclectic  methods,  with  the  latter 
predominating.  Syllabi  of  junior  high  schools  from  various  large  cities 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  this  situation  to  mmntain  generally. 

The  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  in  1929  issued  to  a selected  list 
^ of  superior  schools  a questionnaire  regarding  method.  It  was  shown  by 
I fbe  answers  that  in  these  schools  the  majority  of  teachers  were  using 

f in  the  first  two  years  either  a direct  or  an  eclectic  method.  The  com- 

monly employed  method  throughout  the  language  courses  was  a direct- 
eclectic  one  or  a grammar-translation  plan  enriched  by  various  devices 
from  the  direct-eclectic  method.  This  situation  did  not  prevail,  however, 
in  the  common  run  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  If  one  visited 
I schools  widely  or  examined  pupils  from  secondary  schools— particularly 

[ on  such  a scale  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  did— in- 

spected  teacher-training  courses  in  colleges,  visited  college  beginners’ 
I classes,  studied  syllabi  or  school  programs,  or  noted  the  large  sales  of 

grammar-translation-method  textbooks,  one  saw  that  in  practice  we  were 
far  removed  from  the  direct  method. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  to  adopt  a direct  method  in  actual  prac- 
tice were  several.  Teachers  were  not  trained  to  use  the  method;  the 
% courses  were  too  short  for  its  effective  functioning ; there  were  not  enough 
f direct-method  textbooks;  and  the  College  Entrance  Board  was  still  test- 
t ing  on  the  basis  of  a grammar-translation  method.  Moreover  the  spoken 

j language  is  much  more  difficult  to  learn  that  the  written  language  is. 

j For  while  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  five  thousand  most  frequentty 
used  French  and  German  words— possibly  Spanish  and  Italian  words  ^ 
also— are  either  similar  in  spelling  to  the  corresponding  English  words 
or  are  easily  inferred  from  context  in  reading, « practically  all  of  them 
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are  new  words  if  used  actively.  Much  time  and  energy  are  accordingly 
required  in  the  direct  method  for  attaining  skills  that  have  little  or  no 
importance  for  the  average  student.  For  the  opinion  of  practical  business- 
men was  generally  accepted  that  speaking  ^owledge  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  needed  for  trading  purposes,  that  it  is  generally  possible  to 
use  English  in  carrying  on  business  with  foreign  countries.  A method 
that  aims,  as  the  direct  method  does,  at  achievement  of  fourfold  learning 
is  therefore  wasteful  for  the  mass  of  our  students. 

In  the  light  of  recent  study  we  are  wondering  today  why  we  should 
ever  have  embraced  the  direct  method  in  any  but  the  most  favorable 
set-ups  in  high  schools,  except  that  we  saw  the  inadequacies  of  the  gram- 
mar-translation method,  even  if  only  reading  ability  was  the  objective. 
With  secondary  and  college  students,  a group  that  was  more  highly 
selected  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  and  possessed  a consequently 
higher  level  of  intellectual  quality  than  it  has  today,  results  from  the 
new  method  were  comparatively  good,  though,  and  there  were  no  positive 
norms  of  achievement  available  to  call  attention  to  the  hiadequacy  of  the 
reading  ability  developed  by  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  even  the 
most  ardent  reformers  were  not  using  pure  direct  method  but  an  eclectic 
plan,  with  reading  as  the  chief  aim  and  enough  oral  practice  for 
Sprachgefuhl  and  to  start  future  teachers  of  foreign  languages  on  their 
way.  We  did  not  practice  segregation  into  strong  and  weak  sections  as 
the  method  required,  for  usually  the  numbers  taking  the  language  courses 
were  too  small  to  permit  such  sectioning  of  classes.  Some  teachers  were, 
however,  providing  special  treatment  for  various  groups  within  their 
classes. 
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[From  A Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  Army  SpeciaHzed  Trmning  Program,  Report 
of  a Special  Committee,  F .spared  for  The  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education, 

The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  N.  Y.  1944,  pp.  4-5.] 


METHODOLOGY 

“War-time  requirements  necessitate  that  AST  Language  instruction 
be  intensive  in  ch^acter.  However,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  so-called 
“intensive  method”  must  he  used.  Any  methodology  which  wtU  achieve 
the  objective  outlined  above  is  acceptable.  Therefore,  the  following 
remarks  are  to  be  understood  as  suggestive,  not  prescriptive.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  curriculum  for  fifteen  contact  hours  of  language  study. 
These  can  be  effectively  used  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan: 

a.  One-hour  demonstrations,  three  days  a week,  by  the  senior  instruc- 
tor of  the  course  on  the  structure  (pronunciation,  grammar,  syntax, 
word-formation,  etc.)  of  the  language; 

b.  Two-hour  drill  sessions,  six  days  a week,  in  the  presence  of  a drill- 
master  who  is  a colloquial  speaker  of  the  language,  preferably  native- 
born.  Work  in  drill  sessions  is  under  supervision  of  &e  senior  instructor 
to  assure  that  it  is  keyed  to  demonstrations  on  structure. 

The  demonstrations  on  the  structure  of  the  language  should  be  so 
planned  that  all  the  essential  structural  characteristics  of  the  language 
will  be  presented  during  the  course  and  in  the  order  of  difficulty  which 
they  constitute  for  the  American  learner.  The  supervised  drill  sessions 
should  give  the  trainees  intensive  practice  in  the  form  of  conversations 
which  exemplify  principles  brought  out  in  the  immediately  preceding 
demonstration  on  structure.  They  should  further  provide  review  drill 
on  the  material  previously  covered. 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the  number  of  trainees  in  supervised 
drill  sessions  be  kept  small.  In  no-  case  should  the  number  exceed  ten. 
In  general,  an  instructional  team  will  consist  of: 

a.  One  senior  instructor  for  each  assignment  of  eighty  men; 

b.  Four  drill-masters  for  each  eighty  men. 

If  the  so-called  “intensive  method”  is  followed,  the  time  of  the  senior 
instructor  would  be  absorbed  in  offering  the  three  demonstrations  a week 
on  structure,  and  in  supervising  the  drill-masters.  Each  drill-master 
would  handle  the  two  two-hour  sections  of  ten  men  each  per  day.  The  * 
drill-masters  need  not  be  trained  teachers ; their  chief  function  is  to  speak 
their  own  language.  With  very  brief  training,  they  can  be  taught  to  draw 
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the  men  out  and  encourage  them  to  practice  on  the  limited  materials 
with  which  they  work  in  each  session  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
course.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  drill-masters  from  misin- 
terpreting their  function  and  assuming  the  role  of  teaching  the  structure 
of  the  language.  This  is  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  demonstrations 
given  by  the  senior  instructor,  and  the  drill  sessions  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  practice.  Where  variants  of  this  method  are  used  the  dominant 
emphasis  should  continue  to  be  on  the  drill  sessions. 

This  system  of  small,  supervised  drill  sessions  will  enable  institutions 
to  arrange  separate  sections  in  accordance  with  the  varying  levels  of 
linguistic  acuity  which  will  be  found  among  trainees. 

As  far  as  practicable,  men  stud3dng  the  same  language  should  be 
housed  and  messed  together  and  otherwise  encouraged  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage they  are  studying.” 


METHOD  OF  THE  INTENSIVE  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Maxim  Newmark 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 

[From  The  Language  Crutch  and  the  Mixed  Vernacular^  GQ,  XX,  2,  March  1947, 89-91.1 


The  A,S,TJ* . Survey  of  the  Modem  Language  Association^  and  the 
sj^cial  AN.TJ*.  Issue  of  the  German  Quarterly*  have  shown  us  the 
wide  variance  of  interpretation  given  by  German  teachers  throughout 
the,  country  to  the  specific  objectives  and  methodology  recommended 
for  the  Intensive  Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  L^med 
Societies.  * In  fact,  such  wide  variance  was  to  be  expected,  since  the 
Arniy  directives  explicidy  stated  that  “Any  methodology  whidt  will 
achieve  the  objective  ...  is  acceptable.”  The  advantages  of  allowing 
such  leeway  to  the  teacher  are  obvious  because  thQr  permitted  adapta- 
tion to  specific  situations.  However,  tbe  multiplicity  of  methods  hgs  one 
real  disadvantage.  It  makes  an  objective  evaluation  of  results  well-nigh 
impossible.  Besides,  no  uniform  series  of  objective  tests  had  been  de- 
vised and  administered  to  the  Army  trainees  at  the  time  they  completed 
their  courses.  And,  as  indicated  above,  the  methods  used  differed  in 
almost  every  college.  We  cannot  significantly  correlate  method  with 
achievement  where  method  is  a variable  and  achievement  is  a matter 
of  subjective  opinion.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  an 
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objective  evaluation  of  the  over-all  results  achieved  in  the  A.S.T.P.  is 
irretrievably  lost. 

We  are  on  a surer  foundation,  however,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  methods  actually  employed  by  those  textbook  writers  who  specifically 
produced  their  texts  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  ana  recommended 
methodology  of  the  Intensive  Language  Program.  Here,  at  least,  we  are 
confronted  with  a definite,  printed  record.  There  is  a possibility  of 
measuring  the  stated  aim  against  the  actual  method  employed  in  the 
text  and  to  determine  whether  the  method  is  conducive  the  aim.  It 
may  be  argued  that  method  Is  unimportant  to  the  inspired  teacher,  but 
surely  we  can  agree  that  of  a possible  choice  of  methods,  that  one  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  specific  aim  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  one 
which  runs  counter  to  the  specific  aim  is  to  be  rejected.  Our  criteria  need 
only  be  what  modern  psychologists  have  taught  us  about  the  laws  of 
learning,  particularly  as  applied  to  modern-language  instruction.  To 
be  sure,  we  shall  obtain  no  sweeping  conclusions  regarding  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  A.S.T.P.,  but  at  least  we  shall  have  attempted  to  isolate 
one  objective  aspect  of  the  program  and  to  study  its  features. 

The  most  authoritative  example  we  have  of  the  method  of  instrac- 
tion  worked  out  for  the  Intensive  Language  Program  is  the  War  De- 
partment Education  Manual  entitled  SPOKEN  GERMAN . * Its  stated 
aim  is  to  teach  the  speaking  and  understanding  of  colloquial  German. 
The  method,  as  outlined  in  the  Introduction  and  followed  in  the  textbook 
proper,  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  1.  mimicry-memorizing  of 
“Basic  Sentences”  with  phonetic  anal3^is  and  pronunciation  drill  (“Hints 
on  Pronunciation”);  2.  analysis  of  accidence  and  syntax  (“Word 
Study”) ; 3.  recall  drill  (“Review  of  Basic  Sentences”) ; aural-oral  exer- 
cise (“Listening  In”) ; 5.  oral  exercises  based  on  “Conversations”  outlined 
in  English. 

The  learning  procedure  prescribed  by  the  textbook  is  the  following. 
An  English-speaking  “group  leader”  first  reads  an  English  sentence 
while  the  “group”  reads  it  silently.  Then  a native  German  “guide”  reads 
the  German  sentence  corresponding  to  the  Engli^.  The  group  looks  at 
a phonetic  transcription  of  the  German  sentence  as  it  is  being  spoken 
and  then  repeats  the  German.  The  procedure  calls  for  many  such  repeti- 
tions both  in  chorus  and  individually.  In  reviewing  the  “Basic  Sentences” 
learned  in  this  way,  there  is  one  stage  in  which  the  German  is  covered 
up,  the  group  looks  at  the  English  and  tries  to  recall  the  German. 
Another  stage  of  the  review  calls  for  the  reverse  process,  i.e.  only  the 
German  is  left  visible  and  the  group  tries  to  recall  the  English. 

Let  us  examine  this  procedure,  first  from  the  point  of  view  of 
methodological  theory,  and  second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner. 
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The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  learning  of  a foreign  language  proceeds 
from  the  vernacular.  To  be  sure,  the  vernacular  is  not  emphasized  orally, 
being  heard  only  once  for  each  equivalent  foreign-language  unit,  and 
thereafter  presumably  serving  as  a visual  check  on  the  meaning  of  the 
foreign-language  tmit.  Evidently,  the  idea  is  to  establish  an  associational 
bond  between  equivalent  units  of  meaning  in  the  two  languages.  The 
“Word  Study”  and  “Listening  In”  stages  are  designed  respectively  to 
extend  the  range  of  control  over  grammatical  forms,  and  to  provide 
aural-oral  training.  The  “Conversation”  provides  only  a general  conver- 
sational situation.  The  intention  is  to  recall  and  use  a suitable  German 
word,  expression  or  sentence  that  fits  the  situation.  Formulation  of  sen- 
tences in  English  with  subsequent  translation  into  German  is  dis- 
couraged by  overlearning  and  drill,  which  make  for  automatic  response 
in  the  foreign  language. 

The  theory  is  essentially  sound.  It  avoids  the  extremes  of  the  “pure 
direct  method”  that  aims  at  ehminating  the  vernacular  entirely.  It  can- 
didly recognizes  the  fact  that  the  vernacular  can  never  be  wholly  sub- 
merged in  students  whose  native  speech  patterns  have  already  been  es- 
tablished. Besides,  the  self-teaching  aim  of  the  book,  which  may  be  used 
without  the  presence  of  a qualified  instructor,  precludes  any  attempt 
at  the  “pure  direct  method.”  This  may  lead  to  an  undesirable  over- 
emphasis of  the  English  language  in  a work  designed  to  teach  German, 
but  the  fault  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  English 
sentences  in  the  book  exercises  only  a visual  impression,  i.e.  it  is  read 
silently  by  the  student,  and  only  at  such  times  as  the.meaning  of  the 
German  escapes  him.  Theoretically,  a visual  impression  alone  should 
be  less  permanent  than  the  combined  visual  impression  and  articulatory 
practice  that  is  devoted  to  the  German.  The  great  danger  of  any  apf)roach 
through  the  vernacular  is  that  of  word-for-word  translation.  But  in  this 
method,  the  danger  is  largely  obviated  by  the  overlearning  of  the  mem- 
orized stock  of  German  words  and  phrases  and  their  automatic  “situa- 
tional recaU.”  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  method  analyzed  above. 
It  is  well  conceived  both  with  respect  to  the  objective  and  the  particular 
teadiing  situation. 


* sK  * * ♦ 

NOTES 

1.  A Survey  of  Langmge  Classes  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program, 
Prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  of  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  New  York,  1944. 

2.  November,  1944. 
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3.  Reprinted  in  both  of  the  above-mentioned  sources. 

4.  £M  518,  EM  519,  by  Moulton  and  Moulton,  published  for  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  by  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  and  the 
Intensive  Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  1944.  An  identical  edition  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York. 
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BTOIDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  PLAN 


E.  B.  DE  Sauzb 

Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

[From  The  Cleveland  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages,  E.  B.  de  SauzS, 
pp.  8-^21 ; The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phila.,  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  publishers.] 


It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  length  of  this  manual  to  explain 
or  even  enumerate  all  the  fundamental  principles  that  our  experiments 
have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  to  constitute  a safe  and  sound 
basis  to  a modem  language  pedagogy.  It  will  suffice  to  present  the  most 
important  ones,  those  that  mainly  control  our  present  practice  in 
Qeveland. 

Interest.  The  most  vital  problem  in  any  classroom  is  how  to  stimu* 
late  and  retain  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Interest,  attention,  concentra- 
tion, learning,  cannot  be  separated  and  teaching  or  learning  is  indeed 
a dreary,  almost  an  impossible  task  without  them.  Forcible  feeding, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  a nasty  operation  and  is  seldom  successful. 
“The  art  of  teaching,”  says  A.  France,  “is  only  the  art  of  interesting,  of 
arousing  curiosity,  and  curiosity  is  active  only  in  happy  minds.'  Interest 
is  the  oil  of  the  machinery  of  education ; without  it  the  wheels  may  go 
around,  but  there  is  friction,  heat,  and  prompt  stopping.  The  doctrine 
of  interest  does  not  mean  the  em^culation  of  the  subject  by  removing 
all  difficulties;  the  little  girl  who  once  told  her  teacher,  “Now  what 
are  you  going  to  amuse  us  with  today,”  was  perfectly  conscious  and 
pointedly  critical  of  that  type  of  teaching  supposedly  interesting.  Stud- 
ents respect  a teacher  who  makes  them  apply  themselves  and  they  enjoy  a 
subject  that  has  enough  substance  to  challenge  their  efforts. 

Interest  is  maintained  when  the  material  to  be  taught  is  carefully 
organized  along  sound  laws  of  learning,  when  the  students  find  in  the 
subject  a constant  challenge  to  solve  carefully  graded  difficulties,  and 
when  the  technique  of  introducing  the  new  elements  follows  correct 
psychological  and  pedagogical  practice. 
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Selection  of  Material  Let  us  examine  the  practical  application  of 
this  doctrine  of  interest  in  the  field  of  a foreign  language.  First  of  ailj 
how  does  it  affect  the  selection  of  the  material  to  be  taught?  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  that  we  deal  well  only  with  things  that  are  witMn 
our  range  of  experience.  When  e student  learns  a new  language,  he  really 
is  transferring  his  acquired  experience  from  his  mother  tongue^  to  the 
new  lanRuage.  He  is  learning  a second  mode  of  expressing  this  same 
expericLoe.  This  transfer  will  be  all  the  more  easily  and  successfully 
effected  if  the  elements  are  introduced  along  the  same  fundamental 
sequence  and  relation  that  prevailed  when  he  learned  his  mother  tongue. 
The  topics  introduced  for  reading  or  speahing  must  be  a close  counter- 
part of  his  experience ; they  should  at  first  center  around  his  daily  activi- 
ties, home,  school,  sports,  restaurants,  amusements,  etc.;  later,  when 
he  already  has  mastered  this  expression  of  his  elemental  interests,  his 
curiosity  may  be  aroused  into  reading  and  speaking  about  the  foreign 

nation.  , 

Vocabulary.  A safe  and  sane  criterion  to  follow  in  establishing  a yo- 

cabulary  for  a first  year  course  of  study,  would  be  to  group  carefully 
the  most  elemental  activities  of  a student  of  a given  age,  and  to  determine 
the  vocabulary  essential  to  the  “living”  again  of  each  activity  in  the 
new  language.  Common  sense  here  would  save  the  tragic  mistake  of  estab- 
lishing a vocabulary  for  first  year,  not  on  that  previous  experience  of  the 
student,  but  on  a word  count  of  books  to  be  read  in  advanced  classes. 
This  word  count,  scientific  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  satisfactory 
as  it  may  be  to  the  educational  expert  who  speculates  at  his  d«k,  far 
from  a close  contact  with  the  twelve  to  fourteen  year  old  pupils,  is  after 
all  a most  unsatisfactory,,  unscientific  approach  to  the  problem.  Every 
language  is  learned  by  a certain  sequence  which  progresses  upward,  not 
downward.  To  quote  here  Prof.  Louis  Marchand:  “every  Englishman 
learns  ‘red’  before  ‘crimson,*  ‘end’  before  ‘extremity,’  ‘always’  ^d  the 
verb  ‘to  last’  before  ‘eternal,’  ‘to  see’  before  ‘visible’  and  ‘vision.’  ” 
Futhermore,  concrete  expressions  are  not  only  learned  first  but  are  more 
easily  explained  and  retained.  It  seems  very  poor  pedagogy  therefore  to 
leave  the  important  matter  of  the  right  vocabulary  to  be  introduced 
first  to  the  hazard  of  a word  count  based  on  probable  “classics”  to  be 
read.  The  vocabulary  in  Corns  Pratique  is  based  upon  elemental  ex- 
perience. 

Association.  This  fundamental  vocabulary  should  be  introduced  not 
as  detached  words,  but  as  a connected  story.  The  unit  in  a language  is 
the  sentence.  To  require  of  a class  to  memorize  a list  of  detached  words 
is  about  as  thrilling  and  as  successful  as  learning  a list  of  telephone 
numbers.  Association  is  the  fundamental  law  of  memory.  Since  our  aim 
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is  also  to  train  the  student  to  read,  we  must  introduce  him  very  early  to 
a text  that  expresses  thought  and  not  to  a haphazard  collection  of  sen- 
tences that  jump  from  the  cow  to  the  moon  and  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  the  distinct  impression  that  the  new  language  is  not  capable  of 
conveying  thought,  but  only  serves  to  illustrate  grammatical  relation- 
ship. 

Let  us  see  now  how  that  carefully  organized  material  may  be  intro- 
duced to  the  class  in  a manner  that  will  again  arouse  and  sustain  the 
interest.  We  found  some  definite  principles  of  pedagogy  and  psychology 
that  apply  closely  to  the  learning  of  linguistic  elements. 

Single  Emphasis.  Every  experiment  conducted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  grammatical  material  to  introduce  at  one  time  demonstrated 
cG^iiclusively  that  considerable  confusion  was  avoided  and  time  ultimately 
was  saved  when  we  presented  those  elements  one  at  a time,  when  we 
split  them  into  small  units,  and  when  we  even  separated  the  exceptions 
from  the  rule.  This  practice  which  we  labelled  “single  emphasis”  fo- 
cused the  mind  of  the  student  on  one  difficulty  instead  of  exposing  it 
to  several,-causing  thereby  a blurring  of  the  picture.  In  French,  for 
example,  it  was  found  more  efficient  not  to  combine  in  one  lesson  even 
related  elements  like  the  contractions  of  the  definite -articles,  the  parti- 
tives, the  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  partitives.  In  German  only  one 
gender  is  introdi^ced  at  first  and  of  course  only  in  the  nominative  case. 
In  Latin  one  declension  and  one  case  of  that  declension  constitute  a unit 
of  presentation. 

Incubation.  Not  only  should  those  elements  be  introduced  one  at  a 
time,  split  to  the  nearest  possible  unit  (and  the  younger  the  student,  the 
smaller  the  unit),  but  we  should  linger  long  enough  on  that  element  to 
give  the  student  time  for  assimilating,  for  mastering  that  element.  We 
find  another  fundamental  principle  operating  here,  that  of  “incubation.” 
A student  should  have  not  only  an  understanding  of  a rule,  but  he  should 
have  “assimilated”  it  through  a sufficient  series  of  drills,  through  re- 
peated use  until  he  has  acquired  a ready  command  of  that  rule.  Difficul- 
ties still  unconquered  should  not  meet  new  difficulties  on  the  way.  To 
borrow  an  example  from  the  field  of  physiology,  we  should  not  present 
the  student  with  another  meal  merely  because  he  has  finished  eating. 
Ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  digestion.  As  a rule  the  courses  of 
study  in  languages  have  been  unduly  rich.  We  have  conducted  a mad 
“steeplechase”  through  the  textbooks,  creating  thereby  an  almost  hope- 
less confusion  of  facts  and  impressions.  In  our  experiments  we  calculated 
that  it  takes  approximately  five  recitations  in  the  Senior  High  School  and 
seyen  to  eight  in  the  Junior  High  School  before  one  unit  of  grammar 
skillfully  woven  into  a connected  text  containing  30  new  words  may  be 
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said  to  PC  reasonably  well  mastered  to  the  point  where  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  unit. 

Intensive  vs.  Extensive.  One  may  object  here  that  this’  careful  pro- 
cedure runs  contrary  to  a tendency  that  has  been  noted  in  many  schools 
and  colleges  and  that  emphasizes  quantity  rather  than  quality  in  the 
assignment  and  recitations  of  classes  studying  foreign  languages.  There 
are  some  who  believe  that  extensive  reading  is  more  productive  of  results 
than  the  intensive  process  which  is  here  advocated.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  conception  that  one  has  of  a “reading  knowledge.”  Here  as  in  all 
problems  it  may  help  to  start  with  a definition.  Reading  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  reader  is,  as  already  stated,  an  instantaneous  flashing  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  read  without  the  intermediary  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Any  reading  that  is  interrupted  too  often  for  looking  up  un- 
known elements  or  that  is  slowed  up  by  being  sensed  first  through  Eng- 
lish prevents  the  student  from  appreciating  shades  of  meaning,  beauty  of 
form,  esthetic  value  of  the  text  read.  In  the  early  stages  of  instruction 
we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  acquisition  of  “skills” ; the  reading 
“skill”  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition  is  best  secured  through  care- 
ful study  of  limited  material.  The  writer  after  examining  many  Fresh- 
men entering  French  classes  in  several  universities  came  to  formulate 
the  following  proposition:  the  knowledge  of  a foreign  language  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  books  read  in  a given  time.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  perusing  of  countless  pages  just  to  discover  the  approxi- 
mate meaning  of  those  pages  is  not  only  grossly  inefficient  as  a means  of 
acquiring  a real  reading  power,  but  it  also  leads  the  student  into  habits 
of  carelessness,  slovenliness,  and  into  an  unscientific  attitude  toward  the 
whole  problem  of  language  study  which  he  assumes  to  be  one  purely  of 
habituation  resulting  from  a series  of  unsystematic  contacts.  The  writer 
is  fearful  for  the  future  of  American  scholarship  if  such  rapid  reading 
should  again  be  introduced  into  our  halls  of  learning. 

Correct  Association.  We  noticed  early  in  our  experiment  that  learn- 
ing by  rote  in  the  conventional  way  elements  of  grammar  such  as  con- 
jugations, was  causing  wrong  habituation  through  associations  that  in- 
hibited spontaneous  use  of  the  particular  person  of  the  verb  needed.  Who 
has  not  observed  the  pathetic  demeanor  of  the  student  who  in  order  to 
find  the  French  for  “we  go”  has  to  start  with  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
singular  before  coming  to  the  form  wanted? 

Challenge.  In  attempting  to  find  the  most  efficient,  the  most  im- 
pressive way  of  introducing  new  elements  of  language,  of  crossing  the 
bridge  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  discovered  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  principle  of  “challenge.”  All  teachers  who  have  been  robbed 
of  valuable  time  by  students  wasting  a great  deal  of  it  solving  puzzles  or 
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cross-words  are  painfully  aware  of  the  great  fascination  that  such 
amusements  hold  for  young  and  old.  The  psychological  explanation  for 
such  a stubborn  endeavor  to  find  the  answer  to  puzzles  is  very  evidently 
to  be  found  in  the  automatic,  instinctive  reaction  of  any  one  to  a chal- 
lenge. Our  first  movement  is  to  take  it  up.  This  psychological  reaction 
explains  the  superiority  of  the  inductive  process  as  a teaching  device. 

^ Indmtive  Process.  Instead  of  presenting  the  student  with  a rule  on 
a platter,  we  set  up  a few  carefully  chosen  illustrations  of  that  rule  and 
we  lead  him  to  discover  through  skillful  guidance  the  rdationship  of  the 
new  element  to  others  previously  mastered  and  to  formulate  his  observa- 
tions into  a law  governing  those  cases.  The  inductive  process  has  the 
following  advantages:  it  causes  concentration,  it  sustains  interest,  it 
gives  i.0  the  neurones  the  stimulation  that  comes  from  the  satisfaction 
of  having  accomplished  by  one’s  own  efforts  a worthwhile  and  difficult 
task,  it  assists  the  memory  which  retains  more  easily  and  more  perma- 
nently any  element  that  has  been  carefully  observed  and  stayed  with. 
Another  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  by-product  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  “challenge”  device  is  the  training  that  the  student  receives  in  the 
most  important  tool  of  research : the  inductive  method.  The  writer  has 
an  unshakable  belief  that  such  mental  habits  are  transferable  not  only 
to  the  related  field  of  language,  but  to  any  situation  requiring  systematic 
observation  and  careful  generalization. 

Genesis  of  New  Words.  The  same  technique  of  challenge  is  used 
successfully  in  the  teaching  of  new  vocabulary  elements  incidental  to 
reading.  There  are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  unknown 
words:  they  may  either  be  translated  into  the  mother  tongue,  or  be 
pointed  to,  or  explained  by  paraphrasing.  The  first  method,  alas!  is  the 
easiest  and  therefore  still  in  general  use  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
inefficient.  Translation  causes  no  challenge,  it  gives  the  fact  too  fredy, 
and  creates  but  a fleeting  impression  on  the  brain  cells.  The  second 
method  is  better,  as  it  brings  in  visualization.  The  third  one,  which  con- 
sists in  explaining  new  words  with  the  help  of  elements  previously 
taught,  is  far  superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is  based  on  challenge  and  uses 
the  inductive  process.  It  has  the  added  advantage  of  creating  associa- 
tions by  linking  the  new  word  with  others  related  to  it  and  of  framing 
it  into  the  relationship  of  cause  to  effect  or  succession  in  time. 

Repetition.  The  “paraphrase”  device  solves  also  the  most  puzzling 
problem  of  language  learning,  repetition,  by  compelling  almost  automa- 
tically every  teacher  to,  review  previously  taught  material.  It  prevents  the 
creation  of  sq>arate,  uncommunicating  compartments  called  lessons, 
each  in  turn  seen,  then  left  behind  like  stations  along  the  railroad  track. 
Repetition  is  nec^sary  to  produce  habituation,  that  stage  of  spon- 
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taneous  recognition  or  use  of  the  language  so  essential  if  students  are 
ever  to  read  or  speak  fluently.  , 

Spontaneity,  Spontaneity  conies  from  repetition.  We  recognize  two 
stages  of  knowledge  of  a language:  the  “conscious”  one,  during  which 
we  use  the  language  slowly,  applying  rules  of  grammar,  reasoning  various 
relationships  as  we  proceed.  The  second  one,  which  I shall  call  the  “auto- 
matic” stage,  when  we  speak,  read,  write  the  language  substantially  like 
our  moAer  tongue.  It  is  very  evident  that  students  must  reach  that 
ai^matic  stage  if  they  are  ever  to  read  intelligently  or  speak  or  write 
with  reasonable  ease.  In  our  experiments  we  found  that  an  interval  of 
eight  weeks  usually  intervened  between  the  introduction  of  a new  form 
and  a new  vocabulary,  and  the  “automatic”  use  of  that  form  and  vocab- 
ulary, provided,  of  coarse,  those  elements  after  being  stayed  with  for 
five  rotations  had  been  repeated  at  least  three  times  a week  for  the 
following  seven  weeks.  The  only  satisfactory  method  of  repetition  that 
we  succeeded  in  working  out  was  the  scheme  of  “paraphrase.”  As  an 
illustration—suppose  that  I wish  to  explain  the  word  “glace.”  Instead 
of  saying:  “Glace  means  ice,”  or  pointing  to  a piece  of  ice  in  a picture, 
I my  paraphrase  it  in^the  following  manner,  selecting,  of  course,  only 
those  words  and  forms  previously  taught:  “En  6te  I’eau  du  lac  est 
liquide;  en  hiver  I’eau  du  lac  n’est  pas  liquide,  elle  est  solide;  I’eau 
solide  est  de  la  glace.”  This  simple  explanation  contains  all  the  challenge 
of  a cross-word  puzzle  or  a conundrum,  and  it  never  fails  to  command 
attention  and  cause  concentration.  After  repeating  this  description  of 
the  word  “glace”  two  or  three  times,  I notice  through  a gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  many  students  that  the  word  has  been  understood.  In  order 
to  ch^k  on  this  understanding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  imprinting 
“glace”  in  a deeper  groove  on  the  memory  cells,  the  word  is  introduced 
further  in  a series  of  sentences  such  as:  En  quelle  saison  y a-t-il  de  la 
glace?  Y a-t-il  de  la  glace  au  printemps?  en  et6?  en  hiver?  Y a-t-il  de  la 
glace  maintenant?  Fait-il  chaud,  quand  il  y a de  la  glace  sur  le  lac? 
etc. . . . 

Oral'  Of  all  the  various  devices  of  technique  thit  we  use  in  our 
teaching,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  stimulating,  indeed  the  most  essen- 
tial to  success  is  the  oral  and  aural  use  of  the  language.  Interest  is  main- 
tained always  at  its  highest  pitch  through  speaking.  It  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  natural  way  of  satisfying  the  innate  desire  of  the  student 
of  a language  to  use  that  language;  with  younger  students  it  caters  to 
their  “love  of  doing,”  their  desire  to  manipulate  and  put  to  use  every 
material,  every  new  acquisition.  Every  human  being  is  endowed  vrith 
the  inherited  ability  to  leam  language  by  ear ; because  countless  genera- 
tions have  dealt  with  language  in  terms  of  sounds  and  only  comparatively 
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r^ntly  has  language  become  a matter  of  letters,  all  of  us  have  an 
atajnstic  aptitude  for  receiving  linguistic  facts  more  vividly,  more  satisfy- 
mgly  though  the  ear;, the  eye  constitutes  merely  an  auxiHaiy  organ, 
one  timt  should  be  used  only  as  a second  and  never  as  a first  organ  of 
reception.  One  of  our  experiments  showed  that  it  takes  an  average  child 
with  his  auditory  and  visual  senses  equally  developed  one  hundred  "see- 
m^  of  an  abstract  word  before  he  has  an  automatic  recognition  o.:  its 
^tten  form,  while  twenty  ^‘hearings”  plus  five  "seeings”  are  sufficient 
0 impnnt  the  same  word  in  a deep  groove  upon  the  memory  cells,  and 
to  It  available  for  purposes  both  of  reading  and  conversing. 

m form  of  oral  practice  we  use  is  not  a hit-or-miss  series  of  questions 
without  an  object  except  possibly  the  increase  of  a stock  of  ready-made 
sentences.  It  is  a "purposeful”  exercise  aiming  at  the  mastery  through 
oral  use  of  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  and' a connected  topic.  It 
may  take  the  form  not  only  of  questions  but  also  of  dramatization,  by 
tafang  advantage  of  the  dramatic  instinct  which  is  so  strong  in  the  junior 
and  evmi  m the  senior  high  school  student. 

Readt^  and  Writing.mSit  linguistic  elements  are  received  by  the 
brmn  wth  greater  wvidness  when  they  are  presented  through  the  ear, 
It  IS  quite  evid^t,  however,  that  with  students  of  high  school  age  there 
Khttle  automatic  transfer  from  the  sound  to  the  written  form,  and  that 
student  to  reason  sounds  in  terms  of  letters  through 

eSSnt  ^*^**"^*  sequence  that  we  found  mit 

®ar  receives  a sound,  the  brain  reasons 
ttat(Sound  in  terms  of  letters,  the  hand  writes  the  word,  the  word  is  read 

When  to  Read  a “Classic”  For  educational  reasons  we  are  anxious 

precision,  acemaqr,  careful  analysis, 
and  a saentific  attitude  toward  language.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is 
a dangCTous  practiw  to  assign  a so<alled  "classic,”  i.  e.,  a book  written 
by  a Fiendra^  for  Frenchmen,  before  the  student  has  a sufficient 
owiedge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  French  language  to  enable  him 
to  account  for  the  forms  found  and  before  he  has  mastered  a sufficiently 

with  some  ease  instead  of  painfully  deciphering 
ea^  word.  To  intr^uce  such  a reading  text  in  the  first  year,  even  ^ 

IIT  when  it  is  obiiou^ly  imp^! 

tioi.  f intelligently  grammatical  constrac- 

V slovenliness  and  en- 

comfortable  practice  of  "ducking”  under 
f “fronting  them.  We  value  so- much  this 
^lentific  attitude  of  our  students  toward  the  language  that  in  opr  course 

of  study  we  postpone  all  reading  of  such  "classics”  until  the  second 
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year.  During  the  first  year  reading  is  Kmited  to  a “prepared”  text  con- 
taining many  pages  of  “lectures”  each  one  carefully  written  around  a 
topic  and  one  major  fundamental  of  grammar. 

French  the  Medium  of  Instruction.  Very  early  in  our  experiment  we 
found  that  classes  in  wHch  the  foreign  language  was  used  exclusively 
as  a medium  of  instruction  were  showing  appreciably  better  results  than 
others  in  which  English  was  used  part  of  the  time.  Students,  particularly 
those  in  the  junior  high  school,  are  very  sensitive  to  this  imponderable 
called  the  “class  atmosphere.”  They  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  no 
KnglisTi  is  allowed  and  in  some  instances  they  voluntarily  impose  a fine 
for  any  unnecessary  English  word.  The  only  English  permitted  is  the 
word  or  sentence  introduced  in  the  foreign  language  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  darifjdng  a point  of  grammar  or  ah  idiomatic  expression.  Even 
rules  of  grammar  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  foreign  language,  provided 
the  teacher  uses  ingenuity  and  limits  himself  to  simple  expressions.  We 
grant,  of  course,  that  the  whole  course  of  study  must  be  organized  with 
that  technique  in  view.  Some  may  object  that  we  complicate  the  problem 
by  introducing  in  French  a number  of  useless  words  belonging  to  gram- 
matical terminology.  By  actual  count,  however,  we  found  only  three  or 
four  expressions  that  might  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  grammar ; all 
others  either  were  exactly  like  English  in  sound  and  spelling  or  belonged 
to  a useful  general  vocabula^.  We  are  convinced  after  eight  years  of 
experimentatioh  (1)  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  English  entirely  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  from  the  foreign  language  classroom;  (2)  that 
it  saves  considerable  time  to  use  the  foreign  language  exclusively;  (3) 
that  it  creates  a wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  classroom ; (4)  that  it  stim- 
ulates both  teacher  and  students  to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  express 
themselves  in  the  foreign  language;  (5)  that  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  almost  impossible, to  limit  oneself  to  a minimum  of  English;  all 
administrators  agree  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  amount,  five 
minutes  today,  ten  tomorrow,  ending  with  only  ten  minutes  of  the  foreign 
language  in  a comparatively  short  time. 

Translation.  What  about  translation?  While  a limited  amount  of 
English  into  the  foreign  language  has  some  value  as  a means  of  insuring 
more  precision  in  the  use  of  grammatical  rules,  translation  into  English 
is  a hopelessly  dull  process  that  we  can  well  afford  to  abandon.  No  one 
will  deny  the  edu''.ation,  the  cultural  value  of  rendering  a page  of  French, 
for  instance,  into  elegant  English,  with  all  the  shadings  of  thought  ^d 
beauty  of  form  of  the  French;  but  such  an  exercise  is  exceeding^  diffi- 
cult and  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  except  in  the  solitude  of  one^s 
room.  Few  people  achieve  success  in  ^s  type  of  translation,  wMch 
should  be  tried  out  only  occasionally.  The  translation  usually  practiced 
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in  the  foreign  language  classroom  is  a perfunctory  rendering  into  very 
indifferent,  if  not  wrong,  English  purely  as  a convenient  device  for  recit- 
ing an  assignment  in  reading.  A skillful  teacher,  anxious  to  save  valuable 
time  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  class  in  the  work,  will  find  judicious 
questioning  in  the  foreign  language  rfeumfe,  and  dramatizations,  a far 
more  efficient,  far  less  wasteful  device.  The  constant  practice  in  trans- 
lation creates  an  inhibition  to  spontaneous  reading  by  accwtoming  the 
reader  to  the  use  of  the  intermediary  of  English  in  a process  that  should 
proceed  directly  from  the  printer*  page  to  understanding.  All  our  data 
show  that  the  shortest  road  oven  to  a mere' reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  through  a proper  use  of  the  oral  approach. 

Organization  of  Classes.  The  progressive  school  administrator  will 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  intelligence  tests  in  order  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance which  students  can  profitably  enter  more  difficult  academic  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  foreign  languages.  Our  experiments  in  Qeveland  have 
, showm  that  an  intelhgence  quotient  of  100  approximately  is  necessary 
to  eifable  a student  to  wrestle  with  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  language 
study.  It  means  that  50  to  40  per  cent  of  the  student  population  should 
promptly  be  discouraged  from  entering  these  classes.  Some  administra- 
tors  may  object  that  other  subjects  have  to  keep  the  intellectually  slow 
students.  With  the  lexception  of  mathematics,  however,  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  have  not  the  strict  sequence  that  is  found  in  a 
language  study.  No  student  can  succeed  in  a second  or  third  semester 
of  French  who  has  not  a reasonable  mastery  of  the  ground  preceding, 
while  a student  in  history  may  plod  along,  if  not  well,  at  least  tolerably 
well,  from  semester  to  semester  with  a minimum  of  assimilation  of  that 
subject.  A French  class  organized  on  a selective  basis  can  be  conducted 
by  a skillful  teacher  with  a percentage  of  failure  of  only  4 to  6 per 
cent;  in  classes  promiscuously  organized,  if  the  standard  is  maintained 
as  it  should  be,  the  mortality  may  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The  moral 
effect  on  the  student  who  contracts  the  unfortunate  habit  of  failing  is 
equal  only  to  the  profound  discouragement  that  takes  hold  of  the  French 
teacher  who  is  wr^tling  every  day  with  the  impossible,  the  thanklpsp  task 
of  dealing  with  minds  wholly  unsuited  to  the  complexity  of  the  work. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  PLAN 

William  H.  McClain 
Umversity  of  Wisconsin 

[From  FR,  XVni,  4,  Feb.  1945,  197-201.1 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  teaching  of  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages in  this  country  has  followed  a zigzag  course.  One  method  after 
another,  one  objective  after  another  has  been  pursued  and  abandoned. 
Recently,  however,  thanks  to  the  impact  of  the  Army’s  specialized  traihr 
ing  programs,  we  have  seen  in  many  of  our  large  universities  a new  shift, 
this  time  to  the  oral  approach,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  right  direction 
at  last.  We  have  finally  made  the  discovery  that  a student’s  ability  to 
read  a foreign  language  not  only  does  not  suffer,  but  actually  improves  if 
he  learns  to  read  while  at  the  same  time  learning  to  speak,  write,  and 
understand.  Like  inany  discoveries,  of  course,  this  one  too  is  far  from 
new ; it  was  made  years  ago  by  the  pioneers  in  tte  field  of  the  oral  method 
whose  excellent  work  we  tend  sometimes  to  overlook  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  “new  courses.” 

Outstanding  among  these  pioneers  is  Dr.  Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  the 
author  of  the  Cleveland  Flan  for  teaching  foreign  languages,  whose  many 
friends,  students,  and  colleagues  last  year  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  year 
of  successful  work  in  the  field.  During  these  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  de 
SauzS  has  built  up  in  Cleveland  a system  of  foreign  language  instruction 
whose  equal  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  United  States.  The  method 
of  teaching  followed  in  this  system  is  the  Cleveland  Plan,  or  the  multiple 
approach  technique,  referred  to  above.  Probably  the  most  unique  feature 
of  this  plan  is  that  it  solves  at  once  the  problem  of  aims  by  pursuing 
them  all  simultaneously.  From  the  beginning  all  objectives  are  inte- 
grated, so  that  at  all  stages  the  student  has  the  ability  to  read,  speak, 
write,  and  understand.  The  value  of  this  four-way  approach  is  that  each 
word  and  each  rule  are  imprinted  more  deeply  and  more  firmly  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner.  ^ 

Although  the  Cleveland  Plan  is  an  oral  approach,  it  is  not  a conversa- 
tional or  “natural”  method,  and  it  eliminates  entirely  from  considera- 
tion the  usual  direct  method  technique  of  teaching  a foreign  language 
through  memorization  alone.  Dr.  de  Sauz6  is  convinced  that  to  know 
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by  memory  even  a considerable  number  of  ready-made  phrases  in  a 
foreign  language  is  not  to  know  that  language.  “An  intelligent  adult/’ 
he  maintains,  “is  rarely  successful  in  mastering  a foreign  language  with- 
out learning  in  a functional  way  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
govern  the  structure  of  that  language  and  that  enable  him  to  generalize, 
to  multiply  his  experience  a thousand  times.”  Accordingly,  Dr.  de  Sauz^ 
has  built  his  Cleveland  Plan  on  the  firm  foundation  of  grammar. 

Dr.  de  Sauza’s  elementary  text.  Cows  pratique  de  frangais  pow  com- 
mengantSy  reflects  his  view  of  language  learning  as  a process  of  trans- 
ferring experience.  Unlike  that  of  the  many  texts  constructed  according 
to  the  word-count,  the  lesson  material  in  tMs  text  is  a close  counterpart 
of  the  student’s  real  life  experiences.  The  first  units,  for  example,  intro- 
duce the  objects  of  the  dass-rodm,  situations  from  family  life,  the  home 
and  its  surroundings,  the  holidays,  and  others  with  which  the  student  is 
familiar.  In  all  these  early  units  the  vocabulary  consists  almost  entirely 
of  concrete  words ; only  later  do  the  more  abstract  words  appear. 

Keeping  the  early  lesson  material  concrete  and  within  the  range  of . 
the  student’s  mq)erience  has  the  further  advantage  of  stimulating  his 
interest.  This  problem  of  student  interest  is  one  to  which  Dr.  de  Sauz6 
has  given  much  consideration.  He  has  finally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  method  which  seeks  to  stimulate  and  maintain  student  interest 
must  be  based  on  accepted  principles  of  learning.  His  own  plan  adheres 
throughout  to  these  principles.  First  of  all  the  principle  of  challenge  is 
observed.  This  principle  is  most  effectively  applied  in  teaching  grammar‘s 
and  vocabulary.  In  grammar,  for  example,  rides  are  not  presented  to 
the  student  “on  a platter,”  as  Dr.  de  Sauz6  phrases  it ; instead,  a few 
carefully  chosen  illustrations  of  a given  grammatical  difficulty  are  set 
up  from  which  the  student,  with  the  guidance  of  his  instructor,  can 
deduce  the  law  governing  the  point  in  question.  A valuable  by-product 
of  this  inductive  method  is  the  training  it  affords  in  the  process  of  in- 
ductive reasoning.  In  vocabulary  a similar  procedure  is  followed:  either 
the  new  words  are  guessed  from  the  context  or  they  are  explained  in 
terms  of  words  which  are  already  familiar.  The  repetition  of  old  vocabu- 
lary in  this  “paraphrasing”  technique  has  the  double  advantage  of 
fixing  the  old  vocabulary  in  the  student’s  memory  and  of  breakii^  down 
the  old  compartment  system  of  lessons  so  commonly  found  in  elementary 
texts  which  Dr.  de  Sauz£  very  aptly  refers  to  as  railroad  stations  seen 
for  a brief  moment  from  the  train  window  and  then  left  behind. 

In  accordance  with  another  principle  of  learning,  that  of  single  em- 
phasis, the  student  is  confronted  with  only  one  difficulty  at  a time.  In 
German,  for  example,  one  gender  is  introduced  at  first  and  only  in  the 
nominative  case.  Ample  time  is  allowed,  too,  for  proper  assimilation  of 
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the  point  in  question.  “A  student  not  only  should  have  an  understanding 
of  a rule,”  Dr.  de  Sauz^  holds,  “he  should  have  ‘assimilated’  it  through 
a sufficient  series  of  drills,  through  repeated  use  until  he  has  acquired 
a ready  command  of  that  rule.  Difficulties  still  unconquered  should  not 
meet  new  difficulties  on  the  way.”  > 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Cleveland  Plan  is  the  stimu- 
lation it  offers  the  student.  In  this  respect  an  oral-aural  approach  can 
hardly  be  equalled.  In  high  school  classes  taught  according  to  the  Cleve- 
land Plan  students  pride  themselves  on  speaking  no  English  in  the  class- 
room. This  is,  moreover,  quite  natural,  for  of  all  ffie  language  skills,  the 
ability  to  speak  gives  the  student  the  greatest  sense  .of  achievement.  When 
he  can  converse  with  a . native  or  understand  a filin  or  radio  broadcast  in 
a foreign  language,  he  experiences  a sense  of  power  which  the  ability  to 
read  alone  can  never  give  him. 

Dr.  de  Sauz6  has  given  every  consideration  to  this  important  question 
of  student  motivation.  There  is  scarcely  a greater  thrill  than  to  be  in- 
vit^  by  him  to  appear  on  a broadcast  over  W H K to  the  “classe  in- 
visible.” These  appearances  on  a radio  program  furnish  Cleveland  French 
classes  with  a powerful  motivation  for  accurate  pironuhciation  and  clear 
ffiction.  Another  thrill  is  to  be  chosen  to  appear  in  the  high  school 
French,  German,  Latin,  or  Spanish  play.  These  plays  inspire  a friendly 
rivalry  among  the  various  high  schools,  for  each  school  group  nat- 
urally wishes  to  win  for  its  school  the  coveted  prize  at  the  “concours** 
dramatique.”  I once  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a judge  at  ohe  of  these 
“concours”  where  parts  of  “Le.Malade  ima^naire”  were ‘performed  by 
three  ^cellent  “troupes.”  All  these  young  actors  possessed  surprising 
oral  facility,  yet  most  of  them  had  studied  French  no  more  than  six 
semesters. 

.The  oral  performance  of  most  Cleveland  students  on  all  levels  is 
quite  good.  Yet  then  reading  ability  has  in  no  wise  suffered  as  a result 
of  emphasizing  the  spoken  language.  On  the  Km'ght  Test,  given  in 
1929,  on  the  French  Test  of  the  American  Council  of  Education  given 
in  combination  with  parts  of  the  Cheydleur  French  Test  (1930-1933), 
and  on  the  Cooperative  test  of  Columbia  University  given  over  a period 
of  several  years,  Geveland  language  students  scored  well  above  the 
natiimal  norms  in  reading  and  comprehension.  The  explanation  lies  doubt- 
less in  the  fact  that  Dr.  de  Sauz4  tries  to  develop  in  his  students  a real 
reading  skill.  He  is  convinced  that  reading  from  the  .standpoint  of  the 
reader  is  the  instantaneous  flashing  to  the  brain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page  and  that  anything  else  is  riot  reading  but  deciphering.  For 
developing  such  a skill.  Dr.  de  Sauz6  recommends  careful  study  of  a 
limited  amount  of  material  rather  than  a haphazard  ploughing  through 
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large  numbers  of  pages  as  is  done  in  many  elementary  reading  courses.  . 
The  test  results  cited  above  prove  the  efficacy  of  such  a procedure. 

More  convincing  than  statistical  data,  however,  is  an  actual  visit  to 
some  of  the  classes  conducted  according  to  the  de  Sauz6  method.  The 
best  all-around  impression  of  the  Cleveland  Plan  in  practice  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a visit  to  the  Demonstration  School  which  meets  each  summer 
under  Dr.  de  Sauz6’s  direction  on  the  Mather  Campus  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  Here  one  finds  classes  on  all  levels  in  French,  GermM,  and 
Spanish,  and  on  the  elementary  and  intermediate  levels  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  In  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  these  classes  range  from  kinder- 
garten groups  to  advanced  umversity  classes.  In  the  elementary  classes, 
one  is  amazed  to  see  youngsters  ^ years  old  playing  French  games, 
singing  French  songs,  speaking  French  among  themselves,  in  short,  living 
in  a completdy  French  atmosphere  for  three  hours  each  day  during  the 
summer  session.  Equally  impressive  are  the  advanced  high  school  classes 
where  the  give  and  take  between  instructor  and  students  always  assures 
one  of  a good  show.  The  Cleveland  Plan’s  multiple  approach,  appe^g 
as  it  does  to  ear,  voice,  hand,  and  eye,  allows  much  variety  of  technique 
in  presenting  material  and  hence  m^es  possible  highly  interesting  and 
varied  class-room  hours.  The  principal  device,  naturally,  is  questions  and 
answers.  Later  this  procedure  expands  itsdf  quite  naturally  into  little 
dramatizations  in  which  the  students  enact  in  playlet  form  the  material 
of  the  lesson.  These  little  playlets  are  often  surprisingly  original  and 
clever  even  on  the  elementary  level. 

Turning  from  the  oiganization  and  achievements  of  the  Cleveland 
Plan,  let  us  look  now  at  one  of  its  finest  features ; the  excellent  articula- 
tion it  provides  vdth  undergraduate  and  graduate  classes  at  the  University. 
This  articulation  has  been  best  worked  out  with  Qeveland  College, 
Western  Reserve’s  downtown  college,  where  high  school  students  trained 
in  French,  for  example,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  classes  where 
only  the  French  language  is  used.  These  classes,  some  of  which  are 
offered  by  Dr.  de  Sauz6  himself  in  the  Graduate  School,  include  both 
literature  courses  and  courses  in  practical  French.  Among  those  currently 
offered  are  classes  in  vocabulary  building,  syntax,  advanced  stylistics, 
and  applied  phonetics.  Many  of  these  classes  are  scheduled  in  the  late 
afternoon  so  that  teachers  from  the  city  schools  may  attend. 

In  Cleveland  College  and  in  the  University  during  the  summer  session, 
the  Cleveland  Plan  has  been  applied  in  slightly  modified  form  on  the 
university  level.  So  far  the  results  have  been  quite  good;  the  students 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  method,  and  tlie  rdle  of  the  teacher  is  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  in  the  traditional-type  classes. 

Many  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Cleveland  Plan  is  basied  are 
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being  , used  with  great  success  in  the  first  year  oral  classes  introduced 
this  year  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Nowadays  after  each  class  hour 
one  meets  little  groups  of  students  trying  out  on  one  another  some  of 
the  phrases  they  have  learned  the  previous  hour.  In  these  classes,  too, 
the  oral-aural  approach  is  the  first  used.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
students  in  French,  for  example,  learn  model  conversations  based  on 
daily  life  situations.  Beginning  with  the  second  week  reading  is  intro- 
duced along  with  a little  writing  in  the  form  of  dictations  taken  from 
the  material  already  learned  orally.  The  early  reading  is  done  orally, 
first  by  the  group,  then  by  individuals,  with  close  attention  being  paid 
to  intonation  and  pronunciation.  Later,  outside  reading  assignments  are 
made  which  are  discussed  in  class.  Translation  is  used,  but  most  often 
it  is  felt  that  the  material  of  the  reading  lesson  can  be  covered  adequately 
by  judicious  questions.  The  principle  of  inductive  grammar  is  used  in 
the  form  of  the  “analyses  grammaticales”  which  pull  together  from  the 
stock  of  phrases  learned  those  phrases  which  illustrate  a given  gram- 
matical point.  The  follow-up  is  a drill  hour  in  which  the  new  point  is 
driven  home  by  intensive  drill  exercises.  ■ 

Since  this  is  the  first  year  that  these  oral  courses  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  naturally  impossible  to  speak  conclusively  of  results.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  these  courses  are  progressing  excellently  in  all  the 
departments  that  have  introduced  them.  Like  all  sudden  shifts,  of  course, 
this  shift  to  the  oral  method  confronts  us  with  new  problems  as  to  suit- 
able text  material,  methodology,  and  objectives  to  be  pursued,  but  these 
problems  are  being  coped  with  quite-successfully  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  courses  is  on  the  whole  quite  good.  The  best  that  we 
can  hope  for  these  new  university  programs  is  that  they  soon  achieve  the 
excellent  organization  and  integration  of  aims  we  have  observed  in  the 
Qeveland  Plan.  At  present  they  give  every  indication  of  so  doing. 

A large  measure  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Cleveland  Plan 
during  the  past  two  decades  is  due  to  the  excellent  foreign  language 
teachers  in  the  Cleveland  School  system,  for  without  their  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  almost  missionary  zeal,  the  outstanding  results  recorded 
above  could  not  have  been  achieved.  The  harmonious  functioning  of  the 
plan  as  a whole,  however,  depends  primairily  on  the  expert  guidance  of 
Dr.  de  Sauz6  himself,  whose  dynamic  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  ah  in- 
spiration to  teachers  and  students  alike. 
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GENERAL  LANGUAGE 
Lilly  LiNDQinsT 

Supervisor  of  Foreign  Languages f Detroit  Public  Schools 
[From  MU,  XXIV,  8,  May  1940,  563-567.] 


In  1918  an  experiment  to  substitute  general  language  for  English  in 
the  seventh  grade  was  initiated  in  some  Detroit  schools.  In  those  days 
general  language  was  stressed  as  an  exploratory  course  to  determine 
pupils’  aptitude  for  foreign  language  study.  But  it  is  much  more  than  ah 
ei^loratory  course.  It  is  the  study  of  linguistics  brought  to  the  level-  of 
the  junior  high  school  pupil  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
language. 

To  children,  as  well  as  to  adults,  language  is  a commonplace  lik^ 
eating  and  sleeping  and  they  do  not  sense  the  tremendous  part  that 
language  plays  in  their  daily  lives  until  this  fact  is  brought  forcibly  to 
their  attention. 

Language,,  as  the  common  vehicle  on  which  most  learning  is  based, 
is  without,  a doubt  one  of  the  strongest  factors  conditioning  our  every- 
day lives,  it  must  be  readily  recognized  that  growth  in  language  power 
means  improvement  all  along  the  line  in  every  dq>artment  of  learning. 
Gener^  language  helps  the  child  to  realize  that  his  success  in  life  is  often 
conditioned  by  the  development  of  his  ability  to  use  language.  The  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  will  serve  to  motivate  his  acquisition  of  linguistic 
skills. 

General  language  is,  first,  a survey  course  in  the  basic  principles  of 
language  structure  and  development  considered  historically  and  com- 
paratively. Second,  it  is  a course  in  English  and  its  foreign  elements. 
Third,  it  is  a gateway  to  foreign  language  study.  Fourth,  it  is  a.  liaison 
between  English  and  the  social  studies.  The  purpose  is  to  make  pupils 
language  conscious  and  to  build  up  broad  interests  by  increasing  their 
knowMge  and  understanding  as  well  as  by  developing  attitudes  and  ap- 
preciations. 

The  general  language  course  not  only  develops  a language  conscious- 
ness, but,  since  language  is  a social  function,  it  helps  to  set  up  social  at- 
titudes. Among  other  things  it  aims  to  produce  an  understanding  of  the 
foreign  peoples  within  our  gates  and  seeks  to  make  children  proud  of  their 
foreign  heritage  while  developing  true  patriotism. 
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The  general  language  course  is  a worth-while  experience  for  all  pupib 
regardless  of  age  or  ability.  The  material  is  flexible  and  adjustable  to 
pupil  differences  so  that  it  has  been  taught  in  the  seventh,  ei^th,  ninth, 
and  tenth  grades  in  different  situations.  It  is  now  used  as  a strand  of  the 
English  program.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  apply  and  develop  in  the  gen- 
eral language  class  the  skills  which  pupils  acquire  in  other  classes. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  course  is  not  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  specific  subject  matter.  The  pupils  should  be 
measured  by  their  growth  in  ability  to  use  language  more  effectively,  to 
think  and  to  express  thought  more  clearly,  to  read  and  to  interpret  more 
accurately  what  they  read.  The  interest  and  effort  shown  by  the  pupils 
are  as  important  as  their  achievement  in  measuring  outcomes.  What  is 
easy  for  one  child  is  hard  for  another.  Therefore,  a variety  of  activities 
is  suggested  to  give  ample  scope  for  individual  progress  in  a practically 
unlimited  field. 

The  content  of  a general  IShguage  course  is  as  broad  as  the  needs  and 
uses  of  language  permit.  The  role  which  language  plays  in  life  is  so 
great  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  sphere  of  influence.  Anything  that  pro- 
motes a more  effective  use  of  language  and  helps  to  develop  citizens  able 
to  grasp  and  to  convey  thoughts  clearly  must  find  a ready  place  in  our 
schools. 

The  material  is  so  organized  that  it  calls  for  much  class  discussion  and 
research.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  on  language  as  social  behavior. 
A discussion  of  the  influence  of  environment  on  language  will  lead  to 
worth-rwhile  discoveries.  The  teacher  guides  the  claSs  discussion  by  subtle 
questions  and  hints,  but  the  pupils  themselves  conduct  the  group  dis- 
cussions so  that  they  may  develop  that  necessary  spirit  of  give  and  take. 

It  will  be  easy  to  pass  from  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  language  to  the  matter  of  an  individual’s  speaking  voice 
as  an  element  of  personality.  Just  what  voice  is  and  how  sounds  are  pro- 
duced is  an  excellent  topic  to  talk  over.  It  will  lead  to  such  questions  as 
to  how  c^ldren  learn  to  speak.  It  will  soon  become  evident  what  a com- 
plex activity  speech  is.  Pupils  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  what  we 
usually  call  ^^organs  of  speech”  are  not  in  the  physiological  sense  ^^organs 
of  speech,”  but  organs  for  breathing  and  eating,  which  man  has  adapted 
to  sound  production.  That  should  bring  up  the  question  of  the  differences 
in  soimds  made  by  animals  and  those  made  by  man.  “Briefly  stated,  in 
human  speech  different  sounds  have  different  mftanings.  Xo  study  the 
co-or^nation  of  certain  sounds  with  certain  meanings  is  to  study  lan- 
guage.” The  question  as  to  whether  animals  can  speak  is  very  interesting 
to  many,  children  who  insist  that  their  pet  dogs  can  “speak.” 

Another  topic  which  always  brings  out  much  discussion  is  the  state- 
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ment  that  “we  think  in  words.”  Here  we  need  a definition  of  word.  As 
pupils  talk  about  words  as  symbols  for  ideas  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  meaning  which  words  carry  that  is  the  important  element 
in  language.  We  neither  think  straight  nor  understand  clearly  when  we 
use  words  inaccurately.  Words  and  their  meanings  are  the  tools  with 
which  we  communicate  our  thoughts.  An  enriched  vocabulary  means 
a more  accurate  expression  of  our  own  thoughts  and  a better  interpreta- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Pupils  learn  that  a group  of  people  who  use  the  same  speech  is  a 
speech  community.  The  speech  community  is  the  most  important  kind 
of  social  group.  The  value  of  language  depends  upon  people’s  using  it 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  every  member  of  the  group  understands  whaf 
the  others  say  and  can  make  the  proper  response.  By  close  observation 
of  language  users,  it  is  found,  however,  that  no  two  persons  speak  exactly 
alike.  This,  in  part,  accounts  for  variations  in  the  same  language.  The 
most  striking  differences  in  speech  in  this  country  are  geographic,  but 
social  class  also  affects  speakers  of  a language.  Within  the  standard 
language  t^ere  are  differences  depending  upon  many  factors,  social  and 
economical.  This  topic  can  lead  to  discussions  on  dialects  in  different 
parts  of  the  country— New  England,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Southern 
dialect,  etc.  Another  theme  for  discussion  is  a comparison  of  &e  English 
spoken  in  England  and  that  spokvin  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
there  is  the  story  of  the  English  woman  who  entered  a department  store 
and  said  she  wished  a reel  of  cotton.  When  asked  what  she  wanted  to 
use  it  for,  she  explained  that  she  had  a rent  in  her  gown  and  wanted  to 
mend  it«  She  was  directed  to  the  yard  goods  counter,  but  what  she  wanted 
was  a spool  of  thread. 

The  average  pupil  of  junior  high  sdiool  age  is  eager  to  learn  how 
people  first  began  to  communicate,  how  words  get  meanings,  where  the 
English  language  came  from  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
how  to  become  good  speakers  and  writers.  If  the  pupils  are  made  to  see 
that  form  is  a necessary  element  in  the  comprehension  and  interpretation 
of  ideas,  then  the  mechanics  of  language  cease  to  be  a disciplinary  instru- 
ment and  become  a valuable  means  to  an  end.  The  pupils  readily  see 
that  every  language  has  its  pattern,  that  words  are  used  in  orderly  man- 
ner according  to  meaning  and  following  definite  rules.  They  realize  that 
just  as  they  cannot  play  baseball  with  football  rules,  so  they  cannot 
play  the  language  game  of  give  and  take  in  everyday  life  without  rules. 

General  language  deals  with  language  in  the  broad  sense  and  with 
English  in  particular,  showing  how  it  developed  and  grew  to  be  perhaps 
the  richest  language  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  people  of  this  country  have 
come  from  many  lands  so  the  English  language  owes  a tremendous  debt 
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to  other  languages  from  v/hich  it  gets  over  half  of  its  vocabulary,  for, 
while  tie  English  language  is  basically  Germanic,  it  contains  over  SO 
per  cent  Latin  and  French,  not  to  mention  words  from  other  sources. 
Then  to  show  how  all  these  foreign  elements  combine  to  make  the 
English  language,  pupils  are  introduced  to  a little  Latin  and  learn  a great 
deal  about  Engli^  grammar  and  word  formation.  The  study  of  Latin 
roots  and  affixes  supplements  dictionary  work  and  adds  many  new  words 
to  the  pupil’s  vocabulary.  An  opportunity  is  found  for  the  study  of  a little 
French,  Spanish,  and  Carman.  The  pupils  learn  to  pronounce  fairly  well 
simple  reading  material^  in  the  foreign  languages  constructed  mostly  of 
cognates.  In  addition  they  find  out  something  of  the  geography  of  the 
countries  whose  languages  they  are  studying.  They  know  their  bound- 
aries,  their  capitals,  their  important  mountains  and  rivers.  They  learn 
some  facts  about  their  scientists,  their  writers,  their  artists.  Legends, 
myths,  folklore,  songs,  plays— all  find  their  way  into  the  general  lan- 
guage classroom. 

Of  course,  the  general  language  class  does  not  go  very  deeply  into  the 
study  of  any  one  language.  The  purpose  is  merely  to  lay  a foundation  of 
interest,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  a serious  study  of  a specific  language 
later,  \inhen  a class  has  such  varied  language  background  that  pupils 
can  translate  a sentence  into  fifteen  different  languages,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  it  is  the  thought  back  of  the  words  that  matters,  not  the 
words,  which  are  merely  arbitrary  symbols  (valuable  when  you  know 
them  and  useless  if  you  don’t).  This  shows  the  social  nature  of  language. 

Some  of  the  other  projects  which  help  to  make  pupils  language  con- 
scious are,  for  instance:  a project  to  work  out  the  first  few  lessons  for 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  use  in  teaching  Friday  English.  That  class  found 
out  a great  deal  about  language,  and  the  pupils  very  quickly  realized 
why  gestures  proved  a very  limited  means  of  communication.  Another 
project  was  a boy’s  report  on  his  baby  sister’s  efforts  to  talk  as  he  kept 
tab  on  her  vocabulary  growth. 

Now  follows  a study  of  the  art  of  writing  and  its  development  to  the 
alphabet  stage.  This  brings  the  pupils  into  contact  ..with  various  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean  and  their  contributions  to  civilization.  They 
become  acquainted  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

Now  they  are  ready  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  English  language,  and  to  get  facts  they  turn  to  history.  Early 
English  history  is  another  unit  of  work.  By  the  aid  of  maps  and  reference 
books  they  discover  interesting  facts  about  the  Celts,  the  early  Britons, 
Caesar  and  the  Romans,  about  the  Vikings,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
Nonpans,  and  always  they  find  changes  in  the  language  and  the  fusion 
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of  diifferent  languages  so  that  th^r  see  how  English  became  the  composite 
language  that  it  is. 

This  attempt  to  epitomize  the  general  language  course  does  not  give 
a dear  pictiure  of  the  wealth  of  material  touched,  but  in  summing  up  I 
may  say  that  some  of  the  outcomes  of  this  study  manifest  themselves  in:- 

1.  The  development  of  language  consciousness  evidenced  by  greater 
pride  in  correct  usage  of  one’s  own  language; 

2.  A better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  language  as  a means 
of  communication  and  the  tool  of  thought; 

3.  A keener  interest  in  sources  of  English  words  and  an  enriched 
vocabulary ; 

4.  An  effort  to  master  the  skills  which  make  the  individual  a more 
• effident  member  of  society ; 

5.  A greater  appreciation  of  ^e  cultural  contributions  of  other  nations 
and  a feeling  of  respect  for  the  backgrounds  of  our  foreign  popu> 
lation ; 

6.  Attitudes  and  habits  of  behavior  which  tend  to  make  individuals 
more  worthy  citizens  of  the  world. 

After  reading  this  account  of  what  a general  language  course  is,,  no 
one,  1 am  sure,  will  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  a smattering  of 
several  foreign  languages.  To  paraphrase  a well-known  expression,  gen- 
eral language  does  not  make  a pupil  a “Jack  of  all  languages  and  master 
of  none.”  It  may  not  make  him  a master  of  English,  but  it  helps  to  im- 
prove his  use  of  it.  It  is  not  a substitute  for  foreign  language  study,  but  a 
motivation  and  a supplement  to  it.  It  has  a definite  surrender  value  as 
evidenced  by  some  of  the  outcomes  mentioned  above. 

It  1^  helped  to  increase  foreign  language  enrollment  in  our  schools, 
but,  more  impprtant  than  that,  it  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
administrators,  teachers,  pupils,  and  their  parents.  The  interest  it  arouses 
permeates  whole  neighborhoods.  It  helps  to  forge  a strong  link  be^een 
school  and  home. 
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GENERAL  LANGUAGE  AS  A PROGNOSIS  OF  SUCCESS 
IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Welton  W.  Blancke 
South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys 

[From  GQ,  Xn,  2,  Match  1939,  71-80.1 


When,  only  a few  years  ago,  the  educational  public  was  introduced 
to  the  term  “general  language,”  the  members  of  the  Old  Guard  (who, 
according  to  some  translators  of  Les  Misirables,  “die,  but  never  sur- 
render”) threw  up  their  hands  in  outraged  pedantry.  “If  it  were  not 
enough  to  be  already  insulted  hy  general  science  and  general  rmthe- 
matics,  must  we  now  endure  another  hideous  hodgepodge?”  they  cried. 

Perhaps  the  indication  of  these  linguistic  royalists  is  to  a catam 
extent  pardonable,  for  the  term  “general  language,”  like  the  policeman’s 
lot,  is  not  a happy  one.  It  suggests  a disordered  melange,  a potpourri, 
an’olla-podrida.  And  in  fact,  all  such  “general”  courses  c^  deCnerate 
into  just  unless  there  is  a wise  and  well-ordered  selwtion  of  course 
content,  with  a clear-cut  philosophy  briiind  it  and  a definite  aim  in  view. 

Efforts  have  already  been  made  to  exordse  the  curse  of  an  evil  name 
be  rechristening  the  baby.  In  the  Philadelphia  junior  high  schools  it 
is  “Introduction  to  Foreign  Language  Study.”  Kaulfers’  suggestion  of 
“Orientation  in  Language  Arts”  and  Tharp  and  Taylor  s offering  *^e 
T^^ngiiagP  Arts  Survey  Course”  vie  with  each  other  in  felicity.  I like 
. either  of  those,  and  I think  “baby”  will,  too.  I say  “baby”  advisedly, 
for  the  general  language  idea  is  largely  the  product  of  the  last  decade. 
The  first  textbook  in  the  field— Leonard  and  Cox:  General  language— 

appeared  in  192S.  ,,.»t  i.  n 

To  begin  with,  just  what  do  we  mean  by  “general  language  ? I shall 

endeavor  to  find  the  answor  to  that  question  in  the  following  pages. 
Even  as  late  as  1932,  ideas  as  to  what  elements  should  enter  into  a gen- 
eral language  course  were  still  in  a rdatively  confused  state,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  Miss  Eddy  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  of  that  year,  wherein  she  enumerates  eight  different  types 

of  courses  in  vogue  at  the  time.  . ■ • 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  analysis  of  the  general  language 
situation  by  Tharp  and  Taylor  in  the  Modern  Language  Journal  for 
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November,  1937,  will  realize  that  the  fog  originally  enshrouding  the 
general  language  idea  is  gradually  but  surely  being  dispelled,  but  that 
any  genmne  uniformity  of  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  the 
course  still  lies  in  the  future.  In  particular,  even  if  there  were  by  now 
some  general  agreement  as  to  course  content,  no  scientific  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  determine  just  who  should  administer  the  course,  at 
what  grade  level  it  should  be  offered,  and  for  how  long.  It  is  given  more 
often  as  a prelude  to  a foreign  language,  but  sometimes  as  a substitute 
for  language  study.  It  is  administered  more  frequently  by  the  foreign 
iMguage  department,  but  sometimes  by  the  English  department.  It  is 
given  variously  for  one  semester,  for  one  year,  and  for  two  years.  It 
appears  in  different  localities  in  the  seventh,  in  the  eighth,  in  the  ninth, 
and  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  most  frequently  in  the  eighth,  because  the 
opinion  is  cryst^lizing  that  the  course  is  best  adapted  to  the  adolescent 
level  and  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  as  a gateway  to  language  study. 

To  discuss  intelligently  the  prognostic  value  of  general  language,  it 
seems  necessary  to  outline  the  chief  types  of  courses  that  have  been 
formulated,  and  to  detail  the  values  that  have  been  rlainned  for 
each. 

In  1926,  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  first  textbook  by 
Leonard  and  Cox,  appeared  **An  Exploratory  Course  in  Gleneral  Lan- 
Bugbee,  Clark,  and  so  many  others  that  the  list  of  authors 
read  like  a football  lineup  or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank.  This  book,  which  apparently  set  the  fashion  for  a few 
years,  was  an  exemplar  of  the  “exploratory’’  or  “tiyout”  course  in  gen- 
eral, language.  Unfortunately,  the  term  “exploratory”  has  since  been 
used  by  some  in  a quite  different  sense,  but  it  seems  more  appropriate 
as  a description  of  die  “sampling”  course,  in  which  the  student  is  pre- 
sented with  a few  preliminary  lessons  in  several  languages,  including 
Latin,  together  with  some  salient  facts  as  to  the  history,  culture,*and 
mores  of  the  various  countries  concerned. 

The  primary  aim  of  such  a course  is  evidently  to  offer  the  student  a 
set  of  actual  experiences  in  foreign  language  study,  with  the  ultimate 
view:  first,  of  determining  the  student’s  probable  fitness  for. embarking 
on  the  study  of  a particular  language;  secondly,  of  affording  him  some 
tangible  basis  for  choosing  one  language  rather  than  another.  Does  he 
prefer  the  austerities  of  Latin,  the  grace  of  one  of  Latin’s  fair  offsprings, 
or  the  solidity  of  German  ? In  other  words,  does  he  prefer  huckleberry  pie 
to  peach  or  pumpkin?  Or,  perhaps,  he  doesn’t  care  for  pie  at  all,  and 
would  rather  have  ice  cream— that  is,  soci^  science. 

The  ei^loratory  course,  then,  is  quite  frankfy-an  effort  at  obtaining 
a prognosis  of  lingm'stic  ability.  Now,  we  all  know  that  psychcalogists 
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and  educators  have  seriously  questioned  the  existence  of  any  such  faculty 
as  ^‘language  aptitude.’^  At  the  same  time  we  have  quite  properly  been 
searching  for  years  for  some  means  of  obtaining  a reliable  prediction 
of  probable  success  or  failure  in  language  study,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lamentable  waste  involved  in  having  our  language  classes  cluttered  up 
with  the  unfit  and  the  uninterested.  But  the  question  immediately  arises 
as  to  whether  the  tryout  course  in  general  language  furnishes  the  most 
reliable  prognosis  to  that  end,  or  can  even  be  justified  on  any  other 
grounds^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  exploratory  course  is  clearly  a time  waster.  At 
best  it  is  an  antipasto,  into  which  any  number  of  conglomerate  ingredi- 
ents may  enter.  The  student  marks  time  for  one,  or  two,  semesters,  and 
in  the  end  finds  himself  possessed  at  the  most  of  a mere  smattering  of 
more  or  less  unrelated,  incoherent,  and  fragmentary  details.  In  "Pedo- 
guese  (the  language  of  the  educators)  the  <murse  has  no  “surrender”  or 
“terminal”  value. 

early  as  1928  we  find  Elaulfers,  who  has  long  been  conducting  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  linguistic  prognosis,  ready  to  relegate  the  tryout 
course  to  oblivion.  ^ As  the  result  of  his  continued  investigations  Kaulfers 
has  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should  abandon  fruitless  efforts 
at  prognosis  in  favor  of  actual  experience  in  language  study,  with  a 
course  in  national  cultures  for  those  who  prove  inept  in  assimilating  a 
foreign  tongue.  ^ 

Again  in  1928,*  E.  C.  Cline  also  raises  his  voice  against  the  mere 
tryout  course  by  proclaiming  that  general  language  should  not  primarily 
be  a study  in  language,  but  quite  frankly  a study  about  language.  Two 

years  later  * he  specifically  defimes  the  dangers  of  the  tryout  course  as 
follows: 

1.  The  sampling  may  be  misleading  through  being  not  properly 
representative. 

2.  The  sample  consists  of  easy  rudiments  and  gives  no  hint  of  later 
difficulties. 

3.  A short  experience  in  a new  field  may  be  deceptively  interesting 

only  because  of  its  novelty.  ^ « 

4.  Such  a course  possesses  no  inherent  educational  value. 

In  Tharps  analysis  of  1937  the  present  consensus  is  neatly  summed 
up  in  the  statement:  “There  is  a definite  lessening  of  stress  on  prognosis 
in  favor  of  orientation  and  terminal  purposes,  regardless  of  superior  or 
inferior  capacities.” 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  undiluted  explora- 
tory course  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  to  be  short- 
weight.  Whatever  its  prognostic  values,  it  has  generally  been  pronounced 
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to  be  an  excrescence  on  the  body  educational.  Even  a linguistic  s^titude 
test  would  serve  just  as  well  and  would  save  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
time. 

Before  we  drop  the  curtain  on  this  tryout  phase  of  general  language, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  a reference  to  Miss  Eaton’s  novel  method 
of  language  exploration  and  prognosis  through  the  medium  of  a course 
in  Esperanto,  with  linguistic  trimmings  and  cultural  background.  Miss 
Eaton  establishes  the  value  of  such  a course  by  objective  testing.  What- 
ever be  the  ^drtues  of  Esperanto  as  an  approach  to  a living  tongue,  an 
artificial  language  is  to  me  a stark  and  unlovely  thing.  One  inevitably 
prefers  a living  bloom,  with  all  its  thorns  and  bugs,  to  a S3mthetic  flower ; 
a human  being  (“With  all  thy  faults  I love  thee  still”)  to  a wax  doll. 
This  judgment  is  to  be  construed  wholly  as  a personal  opinion,  even  as 
a prejudice,  and  makes  no  pretense  of  scientific  validity. 

\)^le  the  pure  tryout  course  was  having  its  brief  day  in  court,  ex- 
periments in  a different  direction,  such  as  those  conducted  by  Miss 
Lindquist  in  Detroit  and  by  Cline  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  were  evolving 
a wholly  new  conception  of  what  should  constitute  a general  language 
course.  Language  as  a unity— not  a language  but  language— haA  never 
been  presented  to  the  adolescent.  What  if  the  rudiments  of  philology  he 
had  succwded  in  picking  up  consisted  of  adventitious  crumbs  fallen 
from  the  table  of  English,  or  Latin,  or  a modem  hmguage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one  authentic  case  on  record  of  a girl  who 
“studied”  French  for  three  years  without  ever  discovering  that  there 
was  any  relation  between  French  and  Latin.  What  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial .for  her  teachers! 

Languages  had  been  too  much  presented  as  separate  entities.  Why 
not  remedy  this  incoherence?  Why  not  bind  the  links  of  the  chain  to- 
gether? Why  not  a basic  course  in  linguistics,  composed  of  the  essential 
facts  and  processes  of  language,  and  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  this  rich  and  fertile  field,  and  a synthesis  of  the  prin- 
ciples common  to  the  study  of  all  languages,  including  the  mother 
tongue? 

This  would  comprise  primarily  a general  survQr  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  human  speech,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history 
of  English  and  its  kinship  with  the  other  well-known  Indo-European 
tongues,  together  with  a treatment  of  the  principles  of  word  formation, 
derivation,  and  semantics : quite  simply,  a course  in  elementary  philology. 
Its  concrete  aims  would  be  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  language 
in  human  affairs  and  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a consciousness  of  the  many 
phases  and^  rich  possibilities  of  the  study,  appreciation,  and  use  of  all 
language;  in  other  words,  to  develop  to  the  full  whatever  measure  of 
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congenital  Sprachgejuhl  he  might  possess.  (Sprachgefuhl  may  be  in> 
terpreted  as  one  phase  of  general  intelligence.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Our  philological  interpretation  of  general  language  has  even  received 
the  priceless  boon  of  the  accolade  of  the  educators.  For  example,  Koos 
and  Kefauver,  in  “Guidance  in  the  Secondary  Schools/’  pronounce: 
“Such  a course  is  pedagogically  and  psydiologically  sound  as  a pre- 
requisite for  specialized  courses,  and— what  is  more  important— is  pe> 
cuUarly  adapted  to  the  mental  capacities  of  the  early  adolescent.” 

What  benefits  might  a course  of  this  type  reasonably  be  mq)ected 
to  confer  on  our  adolescent  pupils?  In  addition  to  the  primary  aim  of 
making  them  language-conscious  and  of  demonstrating  the  vast  im- 
portance of  language  in  human  affairs,  it  should  improve  their  command 
of  English  by  enriching  thdr  vocabulary  and  by  prompting  them  to 
wdgh  the  connotation  of  words.  It  should  help  in  devdoping  the  cos- 
mopolitan attitude  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  among  nations. 
In  these  days,  anything  that  leads,  if  ever  so  little,  toward  that  devoutly- 
to-be-wished  consummation  is  eminently  worth  while. 

Another  virtue  of  this  interpretation  of  general  language  is  that  it 
appeals  not  only  to  the  pre-language  pupil,  but  also  to  the  “language 
misfit.”  Whether  the  pupil  follows  it  with  a foreign  language  or  not,  he 
has  acquired  an  educational  unit  of  intrinsic  worth.  Such  a course  does 
definitdy  offer  a “terminal”  or  “surrender”  value.  Tharp,  in  the  survey 
previously  alluded  to,  dtes  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding 
to  his  questionnaire  as  expressing  thdr  conviction  that  the  course  is 
equally  designed,  for  the  foreign  language  neophyte  and  for  the  pupil 
who  does  not  expect  to  study  a language. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a modicum  of  langu^e  ex- 
ploration is  by  no  means  exduded  from  the  picture.  However,  the  explor- 
ation is  no  longer  conducted  as  an  experience  with  isolated  “samples,” 
but  as  a demonstration  of  v the  intimate  interrelationship  of  the  well- 
known  Indo-European  tongues— in  other  words,  it  is  an  excursion  into 
the  outskirts  of  comparative  philology,  against  a background  of  national 
cultures. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one  more  aspect  of  this  “language 
survey”  course.  We  have  all  heard  a great  deal  in  recent  years  of  the 
“integrated  curriculum,”  in  which  it  is  designed  to  break  down  the 
traditional  water-tight  compartments  and  extreme  “departmentaliza- 
tion” of  the  subject  matter  in  our  schools  and  to  present  man’s  knowledge 
as  a unified  whole.  That  the  language  survey  course  is  a long  step  in 
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thfft  dir^tion  is  undeniable.  I quote  from  Kaulfers:  “Integration  in  the 
Language  Arts”  (p.  S3): 

When  iangiiagi»  is  taught  from  the  beginning  as  a means  of  communication,* 
with  due  regard  for  the  essential  worth-wbileness  of  the  content  erpre^d,  tte 
possibilities  for  integration,  not  only  with  English,  but  also  with  the  social  studies, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences,  become  infinite. 

Consider  these  possibiUties  in  the  case  of  the  language  survey  course. 
In  addition  to  a direct  liaison  with  English  and  foreign  languages,  we  en- 
croach i^n  the  domains  of  mythology,  archaeology,  anttoopology» 
ethnology,  geogrsqihy,  history,  and  national  cultures  (daily  life,  mores, 
art,  music).  In  the  development  of  the  English  vocabulary  we  encounter 
an  array  of  terms  from  the  biolo^cal,  physical,  and  social  sciences;  so 
that  Kaulfers*  adjective  “infinite”  seems  scarcely  an  hyperbole. 

Even  by  1932  the  growth  of  language  survey  courses  had  attain^ 
such  proportions  that  it  was  given  substantial  recognition  in  Miss  Eddy’s 
monogi'aph  on  “Instruction  in  Foreign  Languages”  (United  States  Bid- 
letiji  No.  17)  and  in  Cole’s  “Modem  Foreign  Languages  and  Their 
Teaching.”  » Several  textbooks  in  the  field  have  appeared,  among  which 
we  may  note:  Cline:  “Your  Language,”  Lindquist:  “An  Exploratory 
Course  in  General  Language,”  recently  revised,  and  my  own  “General 
Principles  of  Language.” 

The  widespread  approval  with  which  teachers  have  greeted  the  move- 
ment is  attested  by  Tharp’s  survey  of  1937,  which  reported  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  as  ^ving  their  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the 
virtues  of  general  language.  Miss  Lindquist,  in  the  Modem  Lnttguoso 
Journal  for  May,  1937,  gives  further  testimony  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  new-type  course.  Some  authorities — Pei  and  Kaulfers,  for 
example — vigorously  contend  that  the  very  salvation  of  fordgn  language 
study  rests  on  the  spread  of  the  general  language  movement. 

Now,  what  of  the  prognostic  value  of  our  language  survey  course? 
Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  a division  of  opinion  among  teachers 
and  educators.  In  Tharp’s  analysis  we  find:  “Most  teachers  agree  that 
a general  language  course  should  be  diagnostic  in  purpose  and  a prog- 
nostic test  of  the  student’s  language  ability A few  educators  doubt 

the  value  of  a general  language  course  for  prognostic  purposes.  They 
maintain  that  One  year  in  a fordgn  language  or  even  a student’s  ability 
in  English  furnishes  the  most  reliable  index  of  his  probable  success  in 
a fordgn  language.” 

It  is  my  belief  that  teachers  who  exaggerate  the  prognostic  value  of 
general  language  do  so  from  a misconception  of  the  fundamental  function 
of  the  present-day  survey  or  orientation  course.  This  misconception  is 
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a “hang-over”  from  the  out-moded  sampling  course,  of  which  prognosis 
was  the  primary  aim.  There  is  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of 
secondary-school  teachers  who  are  more  or  less  comatose  and  conserva- 
tive creatures.  Adjustment  to  innovation  is  to  them  a painful  process. 
They  never  quite  catch  up  with  the  band  wagon.  Can  it  be  that  teachers 
who  overstress  the  prognostic  purpose  of  general  language  belong  to 
this  groiq)? 

Contrast  this  generally  expressed  predilection  for  prognosis  with 
Tharp’s  own  conclusion,  previously  quoted:  “There  is  a definite  lessen- 
ing of  stress  on  prognosis  in  favor  of  orientation  and  terminal  pmrposes.” 

In  the  same  vein,  Kaulfers  says  further:  “The  new-type  orientation 
course  is  only  incidentally  prognostic.”  • 

In  Philadelphia,  virtually  all  junior  hi^  school  principals  are  con- 
vinced that  our  general  language  course  (“Introduction  to  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Study”)  is  primarily  cultural  and  is  designed  almost  solely  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  eiq}erience  with  a language.  It  is,  so 
to  speak,  simply  the  first  term  of  the  language.  One  principal  furnished 
me  with  a complete  list  of  pupils’  marks  in  8B  English  and  general  lan- 
guage, compared  with  their  ninth  grade  language  marks.  The  correlation 
in  English  and  foreign  language  was  closer  than  between  general  lan- 
guage and  foreign  language. 

As  the  final  phase  of  the  general  language  situation  we  must  consider 
Kaulfers’  outline  for  a course  in  “Orientation  in  Language  Arts.”  ^ 
This,  while  conforming  substantially  to  the  survQr  course  that  is  the 
commonly  accepted  embodiment  of  the  general  language  idea  today, 
seeks  its  motivation  in  the  cultural  contributions  of  foreign  civilizations 
to  our  own  and  endeavors  to  find  at  all  times  integration  with  the  life 
of  the  community,  without  stress  on  foreign  language  prognosis. 

My  only  criticism  of  Kaulfers’  outline  is  that  it  does  not  include 
enough  of  semantics.  His  course  in  practice  could  certainly  not  be  cov- 
ered satisfactorily  in  less  than  two  years,  but  that  is  all  to  the  good,  if 
administrators  could  be  persuaded. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  full  implications  of  Kaulfers’  and  Roberts’ 
brochure:  “A  Cultural  Basis  for  the  Language  Arts,”  * published  in  1937 
for  use  in  the  Stanford  Language  Arts  Investigation,  far  transcend  the 
scope  of  a discussion  of  general  language.  If  we  adopt  the  authors’  plan, 
instruction  in  foreign  language  as  we  still  know  it  today  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  “Me  talented  few”  or  posqmned  to  the  collegiate  stage.  This 
amounts  to  a complete  reorientation  of  our  methods  and  objectives  and 
to  a thoroughgoing  reorganization  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  The 
realiiation  of  such  a plan  would  require  a general  nation-wide  agree- 
ment among  modem  language  teachers,  educators,  and  local  administra- 
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tors.  Teaching  foreign  languages  and  cultures  may  he  the  summum 
bonutn  for  the  American  adolescent  of  today,  but  it  is  something  utterly 
different  from  teaching  a language.  Is  it  our  path  to  salvation,  or  are  we 
merely  taking  refuge  in  an  Ersatz  ? Only  time  will  tell. 

• ♦ ♦ 4c  4c 

I believe  that  a scientific  study  will  definitely  discredit  the  purely 
e^loratory  process  and  will  establish  the  value  of  the  language  survQr 
course  as  an  int^ation  of  the  language  arts  with  other  domains  of 
human  knowledge  and  with  the  life  of  the  community.  As  the  various 
aims  and  outcomes  of  the  course  fall  into  their  proper  perspective,  its 
v^dity  in  providing  a prognosis  of  success  in  foreign  language  study 
wiU  emerge  as  a non-^sential,  as  a by-product,  and  as  only  one  of  sev- 
eral factors  contributing  to  that  end.  The  real  worth  of  the  course  will 
be  revealed  in  its  synthesis  of  the  language  arts,  in  its  presentation  of 
lang^e  as  the  pi^e  means  of  human  communication,  as  the  most 
Vital  and  all-pervasive  of  the  instruments  of  civilization. 


NOTES 

1.  See  School  Rewew,  April,  1928. 

2.  See  Scho^nd  Society,  November  24,  1928;  School  Reviem,  October,  1931 : 

The  German  Qu^terly,  this  issue,  pp.  81  ff. 

3.  School  Review,  September,  1928. 

4.  School  Review,  March,  1930. 

5.  Recently  revised  by  Tharp., 

6.  A Cultural  Basis  for  the  Language  Mts,  p.  44. 

7.  A Cultural  Basis  for  the  Language  Arts,  p.  60  ff. 

8.  See  e^dally  pp.  6,  56  ff. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  PUPIL  OF  LOWER 
LINGUISTIC  ABILITY 

Eugene  Jackson,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Modern  languages  in  a Changing  Educational  World 
[From  HP,  XVD,  7,  Sept.  1935, 1-16.] 

/.  Philosophy  and  Aims 

In  February,  1935,  ait  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Frederic 
Erot  and  Lawrence  A.  WiUdns,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  a com- 
mittee of  first  assistants  in  modem  foreign  languages  was  appointed  to 
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work  with  the  Dir^tor  and  Assistant  Director,  Theodore  Huehener, 
in  a study  of  the  problem  of  the  high  school  pupil  who  does  not  succeed 
as  he  should  in  foreign  language  study.  Tliis  committee  was  named 
the  “Committee  on  Modern  Languages  in  a Changing  Educational 
World.” 

The  problem  which  the  Committee  on  “Modem  Languages  in  a 
Changing  Educational  World”  is  attempting  to  meet  in  the  proposed 
course  in  modem  languages  is  this:  What  shall  we  do  with  the  students 
of  lower  linguistic  ability  who  ore  incapable  of  doing  profitable  arid 
successful  work  in  the  traditional  language  courses  which  lead  to  Regents 
Examination  and  college  entrance?  This  problem  is  really  part  of  the 
much  larger  one,  namely:  What  shall  we  do  with  those  students  in  our 
high  schools  who  are  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  traditional  high 
school  curriculum? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  such  students  should  not  be  in  the  high 
schools,  or  that  they  should  have  been  better  trained  in  the  elementary 
or  vocational  schools,  or  that  they  should  be  in  trade  schools.  The  fact 
is  that  we  have  them  with  us  in  the  high  schools  and  that  their  number 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  which  are  compulsory,  such  as  English, 
history  and  art,  must  meet  and  are  meeting  the  problem  by  adapting 
Aeir  courses  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  types  of  students.  Pioneers 
in  this  field  were  the  high  school  teachers  of  freehand  drawing  who 
realized  a few  years  ago  that  not  all  students  could  be  turned  into 
artists.  In  fact,  they  discovered  that  many  students  could  not  even 
draw  accurately  the  strawberry  boxes,  bottles  and  jugs  of  various  kinds 
with  which  the  drawing  rooms  were  cluttered.  The  drawing  teachers, 
however,  did  not  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  arid  decide  those 
who  could  not  draw  a strawberry  box  accurately  should  be  barred  from 
tte  study  of  art  and  be  given  shop  work  or  social  forms  or  what  hot 
in  its  place.  What  they  did  do  was  to  develop  a course  in  art  which  is 
designed  “to  give  all,  and  especially  to  th^e  who  have  no  marked 
technical  ability,  a chance  to  study  creatively  the  art  that  is  related  to 
their  immediate  surroundings.”  In  other  words,  they  developed  a course 
of  art  appreciation,  so  that  now  the  strawberry  box-bottle  era  in  art 
study  is  a thing  of  the  past  in  our  high  schools. 

A similar  change  has  taken  place  in  Ae  teaching  of  music.  In  this 
field  also  it  has  been  realized  that  technical  skill  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  technique  are  for  the  few  who  are  musically  gifted,  while  music  ap- 
preciation is  for  all. 

ihe  teachers  of  el^tive  subjects,  including  modem  languages,  can 
meet  the  problem  of  the  student  of  lesser  ability  either  by  adapting 
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their  courses  to  meet  his  needs  or  by  washing  their  hands  of  him  alto- 
gether and  confessing  that  they  have  nothing  of  value  to  contribute  to 
his  education.  The  teachers  of  modem  languages  can  say:  “We  wish  to 
take  only  those  students  who  are  linguistically  gifted,  students  who  are 
capable  of  attaining  the  traditional  aims  of  modern  language  study  by 
the  traditional  methods.”  They  can  take  the  position  that  only  the  in- 
tellectual elite  are  capable  of  obtaining  benefits  through  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  commensurate  with  the  time  and  money  expended. 

For  modern  language  teachers  to  adopt  the  latter  attitude  would  be 
to  renoimce  their  position  as  educators,  who,  according  to  John  Dewey, 
are  persons  engaged  in  the  process  of  re-adapting  education  to  new  con- 
ditions and  purposes.  They  would  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  purveyors  of 
subject  matter,  selling  their  birthright  for  a mess  of  paradigms. 

Modern  languages,  if  properly  taught,  are  as  fine  an  educative  instru- 
ment as  any  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  all  students. 

No  other  subject  presents  so  many  facets  of  interest:  the  glamour  of 
the  foreign  country  whose  language  is  being  studied,  its  songs,  music, 
dances,  art  and  customs ; its  history,  legends,  folklore  and  scenic  beauties ; 
the  thrill  of  expressing  and  understanding  even  the  most  elementary 
things  in  the  foreign  language;  the  relation  of  the  foreign  language  to 
the  vernacular ; the  large  number  of  words  derived  from  the  foreign  lan- 
guage appearing  in  English;  the  influence  of  the  fordgn  civilization 
on  our  own  through  colonization  and  immigration;  the  programs  of 
foreign  song  and  music  and  the  speeches  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
foreign  countries,  which  the  radio  brings  into  our  very  homes ; the  large 
islands  of  foreign  populations  in  our  cities. 

No  other  subject  affords  so  many  opportunities  for  correlation,  since 
English,  history,  art,  music,  geography,  are  or  should  be  integral  parts 
of  modem  language  study. 

It  was  these  things  tl^t  the  committee  had  in  mind  when  it  formu- 
lated the  general  aims  of  the  proposed  plan,  namely: 

1.  To  integrate  the  study  of  the  language,  customs,  art,  music,  liter- 
ature, history,  and  geography  of  the  foreign  nation,  stressing  the 
interrelations  between  the  foreign  civilization  and  our  own. 

2.  To  stress  the  points  of  contact  between  the  foreign  language  and 
the  vernacular,  so  that  the  student’s  knowledge  of  English  may 
be  broadened  and  deepened  as  he  progresses  in  his  study  of  the 
foreign  language. 

These  aims  the  Comihittee  believes  are  most  worth  while,  and  attain- 
able in  a modest  way  even  by  students  to  whom  the  accurate  use  of 
case  ending  and  foreign  tvord  orders  prove  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nature  of  the  material  chosen 
must  be  within  the  range  of  the  students’  interests  and  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  course  does  not  indicate  prescribed  amounts  in  any  phase  of  the 
work.  The  amounts  covered  will  depend  upon  the  make-up  of  the  class 
and  the  results  of  e^erience.  Not  too  much  shodd  be  attempted,  but 
what  is  attempted  should  be  thoroughly  done,  so  that  proper  habits  of 
working  and  thinking  may  be  developed  in  the  students. 

The  most  important  factor  is  that  formal  grammar  is  practically 
eliminated.  By  this  elimination  the  following  advantages  are  obtained: 

1.  The  greatest  stumbling  block  to  successful  language  work  is  re- 
moved, for  granunar  and  language  are  not  synonymous,  although  some 
of  our  teachers,  and  also  some  of  our  chairmen,  think  them  so. 

2.  The  teacher  will  have  time  to  stress  those  phases  of  language  work 
which  are  most  interesting  and  in  which  the  student  is  capable  of 
achieving  reasonable  success.  There  will  be  time  for  the  students  to  learn 
many  songs,  to  practice  many  easy  dialogues  based  upon  their  own 
interests,  to  read  easy  texts,  to  do  a great  deal  of  question  and  answer 
work  in  the  foreign  language,  stress  being  laid  on  fluency  rather  than 
accuracy,  on  the  ability  to  understand  and  make  oneself  understood, 
rather  ^an  on  gender  and  endings. 

This  insistence  upon  fluency  rather  than  accuracy  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  sacrilegious  by  grammatically-minded  teachers,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  precious  little  accuracy  is  found  in  the  work  of 
normal  classes  notwithstanding  the  interminable  drill  on  forms.  A glance 
into  homework  notebooks  with  their  multitudinous  errors  almost  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  training  in  formal  grammar  develops  inac- 
curacy rather  than  accuracy.  If  further  proof  is  \iecessary,  the  usual 
results  in  the  English  into  the  foreign  language  question  on  the  Two 
and  Three  Year  Regents  Examinations  will  furnish  it. 

Real  training  in  accuracy  can  and  should  be  obtained  through  mem- 
ory work,  dictation,  and  work  on  cultural  projects,  in  making  scrr^p- 
books,  in  gathering  realia,  and  in  oral  and  written  siunmaries  in  Enghsh 
of  passages  read. 

This  means  no  dilution  of  the  regular  syllabus.  That  has  been  the 
fault  of  those  courses  of  study  heretofore  attempted  with  students  of 
lower  linguistic  ability,  courses  which  took  the  regular  grammatical 
pabulum  and  spread  its  teaching  over  a longer  perior  so  that  the  un- 
fortunate students  might  be  subjected  to  a double  dose  of  deadening 
drill  on  materials  they  could  never  master.  The  proposed  plan  offers 
solid  and  worthwhile  subject  matter  which  will  serve  as  an  instrument 
for  developing  desirable  habits,  attitudes  and  abilities.  It  will  at  the 
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same  time  enable  the  students  to  achieve  that  pleasurable  feeling  of  suc- 
cess which  is  so  important  to  the  adolescent. 

In  working  out  the  plan,  the  Committee  has  gone  into  much  detail 
in  suggesting  procedures,  for  it  felt  that  the  method  of  teaching  was  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  subject  matter.  The  proper  steps  in 
tparliing  grammatical  topics  are  known  to  every  tyro  and  there  remain 
few,  if  any,  new  types  of  grammatical  drill  to  be  discovered.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  send  students  to  the  blackboard  with  English  sentences  for 
translation  and  then  to  correct  the  multitudinous  errors  which  the  stu- 
dents willingly  provide. 

This  plan,  however,  will  require  something  more  than  mere  vendors 
of  verbs  and  peddlers  of  paradigms.  It  will  demand  progressive,  earnest, 
resourceful  language*  teachers,  who  know  that  the  subject  of  modem 
language  is  a splendid  instrument  for  educating  students  of  all  kinds, 
not  only  students  of  a selected  group.  The  Committee  is  confident  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City. 

Eugene  Jackson,  Chairman, 
Conunittee'on  “Modem  Languages  in 
a Changing  Educational  World.” 

General  Aims 

1.  To  integrate  the  study  of  the  language,  customs,  art,  music,  liter- 
ature, history  and  geography  of  the  foreign  nation,  stressing  the  inter- 
relations between  the  foreign  civilization  and  our  own. 

2.  To  stress  the  points  of  contact  between  the  foreign  language  and 
the  vernacular,  so  that  the  student’s  knowledge  of  English  may  be 
broadened  and  deepened  as  he  progresses  in  his  study  of  the  foreign 
language. 

The  aforementioned  aims  represent  a shift  of  stress  from  the  linguistic 
features  of  language  study  to  the  cultural  and  appreciative  features. 
They  are  to  be  attained  largely  through  the  medium  of  reading,  both  in 
the  foreign  language  and  in  the  vernacular.  Oral  and  aural  work  will 
play  their  part.  Formal  grammar,  however,  will  be  practically  eliminated. 

Teaching  of  the  foreign  language  with  the  aforementioned  aims  will 
tend  to  develop  in  the  students  especially  the  following  attitudes,  abili- 
ties, emotions,  habits  and  skills : 

Social  Attitudes.  Interest  in  foreign  civilizations  and  intelligent  com- 
parison with  our  own.  Tolerance  and  broadmindedness.  International 
imderstanding  and  good  will. 

Intellectual  Abilities.  Ability  to  read  very  simple  texts  in  the  foreign 
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language.  Ability  to  comprehend  the  spoken  language  in  its  simplest 
forms.  Ability  to  use  common  expressions  in  the  foreign  language.  Ability 
to  use  correct  English  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

Emotions.  Thrill  of  success  and  joy  of  achievement.  Appreciation 
of  beauty,  through  active  participation  in  singing,  dancing,  painting, 
poetry,  and  dramatics. 

Habits  of  Work.  (Motivated  by  an  Attainable  (5oal)  Perseverance, 
through  memory  work.  Accuracy  and  neatness,  in  written  work.  Organi- 
zation of  materials,  in  gathering  and  classifying  Realia.  Ability  to  work 
alone,  as  in  outside  reading,  homework. 

Manual  Skills.  Constructive  and  artistic  abilities,  developed  through 
map  drawing,  scrapbooks,  pictorial  illustration  of  texts,  making  of  pup- 
pets and  models  of  various  kinds. 


II.  Suggested  Activities 


A.  Reading 


I.  Objective: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  read  simple  texts  vnth  comprehension  and 
and  enjoyment. 

2.  To  build  vocabulary. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  grammatical  constructions  to 
the  mctent  necessary  for  .the  comprehension  of  reading  material 
(i.e.,  the  recognitional  aspect  of  grammar).  ' 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  rq>roduce  and  recast  simple  texts. 

5.  To  arouse  int^est  in  the  culture  of  the  foreign  country. 


n.  Nature  of  texts: 

The  reading  texts  must  he  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  fables, 
anecdotes,  and  short  narrative  tales,  in  which  there  is  a limited 
vocabulary,  frequently  repeated,  and  simple  sentence  structure. 

ni.  Amount  of  reading  to  be  determined  by  experimentation. 

IV.  Suggested  procedures.  To  develop  the  reading  ability  of  the  pupil 
and  at  the  s^e  time  improve  his  general  reading  knowledge  of 
the  language,  the  following  procedures  will  prove  valuable. 

1.  Presentation. 

a.  To  facilitate  understanding,  the  teacher  gives  a short  intro- 
duction in  English:  “This  story  is  about " 

b.  The  teacher  reads  with  expression  while  the  pupils,  with  books 
open,  follow  the  text  dosely.  New  words  and  e:q>ressions  are 
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selected,  written  on  the  blackboard  and  explained  by  the  teacher, 
before  or  during  the  reading.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
ask  the  meanings  of  words  and  expressions  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Pupils  should  copy  in  notebooks  these  words  and 
expressions  with  English  meanings. 

c.  Pupils  now  reread  the  story  silently. 

d.  Pupils  are  questioned  in  Engli^  by  the  teacher,  to  test  com* 

- prehension  of  content.  Simple  questioning  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage may  also  be  employed. 

e.  Pupils  summarize  the  .story  in  Engli^.  In  doing  this  thqr  should 
step  before  the  class  and  speak  clearly  and  correctly.  Good 
“Rnglish  and  good  esqiression  should  be  stressed.  The  class 
suggests  additions  -and  corrections  to  tihis  summary. 

f.  The  procedure  outlined  under  d and  e may  be  reversed  in  case 
the  teacher  finds  it  desirable. 

g.  Concert  and  individual  reading  of  the  text  follows. 

2.  Homework.  Types  of  assignments  whidi  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  rea^ng. 

a.  Pupils  write  twice,  with  English  meanings,  the.  new  words  and 
expressions  and  learn  them. 

b.  To  illustrate  the  text,  ptq>ils  may-draw  pictures  or  bring  in  suit- 
able illustrative  material. 

c.  Pupils  write  in  English  a summary  of  the  story  or  parts  of  it. 

d.  Piq)ils  answer  in  writing  (in  English  or  the  foreign  language) 
simple  questions  in  the  foreign  language.  If  answers  are  to  be 
in  the  foreign  language,  the  questions  should  be  such  that  the 
answers  can  be  found  entire  in  the  tmrt. 

e.  Pupils  complete  incomplete  sentences  in  the  foreign  language. 
Only  a word  or  two  should  be  required  to  complete  each  sen- 
tence. 

> 

3.  Exercises  to  test  comprehension. 

a.  Completion. 

b.  Matching. 

. c.  Multiple  choice. 

d.  Summarization. 

e.  True  and  false  statements. 

f.  Questions  and  answers,  questions  formed  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Answers  may  be  in  (1)  correct,  conaplete  English  sen- 
tences, or  in  (2)  the  foreign  language,  fluency  being  the  ob- 
jective rather  than  grammatical  accuracy. 
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4.  Exercises  to  develop  speed  and  power  in  reading  for  enjoyment. 

a.  Reading  of  plateau  material  (new  combinations  of  old  materials 
— vocabulary,  idioms  and  construction). 

b.  Reading  of  new  materials  within  assigned  time  limits,  this 
reading  to  be  tested  immediately  by  the  procedures  given  under 
“Presentation.” 

5.  Exercises  to  build  vocabulary. 

a.  Cognates  with  English. 

b.  Synonyms  and  antonyms. 

c.  Etymological  relationships  (nouns-verbs,  nouns-adjectives) . 

d.  Running  association  (hand-glove) . Matehing  of  words  in  paral- 
lel columns. 

e.  Repetitive  processes,  such  as  question  and  answer. 

f.  Completion  and  substitution. 

g.  Matching  words. 

h.  Elimination  of  unrelated  words  from  series  of  related  words. 

i.  Groupings  of  words  according  to  cat^ory  (e.g.,  objects  in  a 
room). 

6.  Exercises  to  develop  recognitional  knowledge  of  grammatical 
constructions.  . . ' 

a.  Compare  expressions  in  the  vernacular  with  equivalents  in  the 
foreign  language,  noting  similarities  and  differences  in  con- 
struction. 

b.  Teach  these  foreign  language  constructions  as  vocabulary 
rather  than  from  standpoint  of  analytical  grammar. 

c.  Reinforce  the  understanding  of  these  constructions  through  the 
use  of  a few  exercises  in  completion  and  multiple  choice. 

d.  Stress  in  these  ways  only  those  constructions  which  are  essential 
to  comprehension. 

B.  Dialogue 

I.  Objective:  To -enable  the  pupil  to  experience  the  pleasure  of 
understanding  and  speaking  the  foreign  language  in  its  simpler 
forms. 

II.  Nature  of  dialogue: 

1.  Should  always  be  short;  sometimes  a dozen  lines  will  suffice. 

, 2.  Should  contain  useful  everyday  expressions. 

3.  Should  deal  with  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil. 

4.  May  consist  of  brief  anecdotes  in  dialogue  form. 

5.  May  be  dramatizations  of  portions  of  the  reading  text. 
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m.  Construction  of  dialogue: 

1.  The  teacher  writes  the  dialogue  in  the  foreign  language. 

2.  The  teacher  works  out  a dialogue  in  class  in  conjunction  with 
the  pupils,  pupils  furnishing  the  ideas  in  English,  the  teacher 
expressing  Aem  in  the  foreign  language. 

3.  The  teacher  occasionally  encourages  the  pupils  to  make  in  the 
foreign  language  their  contributions  to  the  dialogue,  stressing 
fluency  rather  than  granunar. 

4.  Teacher  and  students  cooperate  in  working  out  in  class  dia- 
logues based  on  portions  of  the  reading  text. 

IV.  Suggested  procedures: 

1.  The  teacher  writes  the  dialogue  carefully  on  Ae  blackboard. 

2.  Pupils  copy  same  neatly  into  their  notebooks.  This  copying 
should  be  carefully  supervised,  as  pupils  do  not  copy  accurately 
unless  trained  to  do  so. 

3.  Dialogues  should  be  read  aloud.  Emphasis  should  be  on  reason- 
ably correct  pronunciation  and  dramatic  exprension,  Inteiest 
and  emulation  may  be  aroused  and  sustained  by  varying  the 
assignment  of  the  roles ; teacher  and  class,  teacher  and  pupil, 
piq)il  and  pupil,  half  of  class  and  other  half,  row  and  row. 

4.  Some  of  the  dialogues  should  be  thoroughly  learned  so  that  they 
may  be  recited  and  written  accurately  from  memoiy . Such  mem- 
orizing, however,  should  be  assigned  only  after  the  dialogue  has 
been  practiced  a ^eat  deal  as  oral  reading.  After  such  prelimi- 
nary practice,  many  pupils  wiU  have  accomplished  the  mem- 
orization. 


C.  Songs 

I,  Objectives: 

1.  To  give  pleasure  of  achievement. 

2.  To  improve  pronunciation. 

3.  To  increase  vocabulary.  . . 

4.  To  give  an  introduction  to  the  cultural  background  of  the  foreign 
country. 

5.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  characteristic  music  of  the 
foreign  country. 

6.  To  provide  the  pupils  with  a cultural  treasure  of  lasting  value. 
II.  Nature  of  Songs : 

1.  Simplicity  of  music— ease  and  melody  and  of  limited  range. 

2.  Simplicity  of  text. 
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3.  Types  of  songs. 

a.  Folk  songs. 

b.  Popular  songs  of  past  and  present. 

c.  Operatic  selections. 

d.  National  airs. 

HI.  Suggested  procedures: 

1.  Brief  explanation  by  teacher  of  the  background  of  the  song. 

2.  Reading  of  words  by  teacher  and  pupils  to  stress  pronunciation 
and  rhythm. 

3.  Complete  comprehension  of  the  song  (or  stanza). 

4.  Singing  of  the  song  by  the  class,  led  by  the  teacher.  The  use  of 
the  phonograph  is  recommended  where  good  records  are  available. 

5.  Song  should  be  sung  at  frequent  intervals  aind  thus  memorized. 

D.  Memory  Work 

I.  Objectives: 

1.  To  provide  an  activity  in  which  all  pupils  can  participate  success* 
fully  with  a resultant  feeling  of  satir, faction. 

2.  To  train  the  pupil  in  ^tematic  memorizing,  developing  thereby 
habits  of  attention,  accuracy  and  perseverance. 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  retain  a limited  amount  of  material  in  the 
foreign  language  (a)  *^hich  he  will  be  able  to  recall  with  fluency, 
accuracy  and  pleasure  and  (b)  which  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
everyday  oral  expression. 

4..  To  train  pupils  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  language. 

5.  To  provide  material  for  exercising  the  pupils’  rh3rthmic  sense. 

11.  Nature  of  material  for  memory  work: 

1.  Useful  expressions  and  words:  days,  months,  seasons,  numerals, 
dates,  time,  weather,  classroom  expressions,  formulae  of  courtesy. 

2.  Dialogues,  songs,  jingles,  proverbs,  simple  poems  and  easy  prose  . 
passages. 

III.  Sugg^ted  procedures: 

1.  For  dialogues  and  songs,  see  B,  IV  and  C,  III. 

2.  Fox  poems,  follow  in  general  the  same  procedure  as  in  the  case 
of  the  words  of  a song.  Analysis  or  dissection  of  a poem  for  lin* 
guistic  difficulties  should  be  avoided.  Appreciation  of  the  poem 
as  a whole  should  be  stressed.  The  interest  in  the  poem  and  in 
the  learning  of  it  may  be  enhanced  by  illustrative  material  pro- 
vided by  teachers  or  pupils,  such  as  drawings,  pictures,  dramati- 
zations or  phonograph  records. 
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E.  Cultural  Material 


I.  Objectives: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  such  features  of  the  foreign 
civilization  as  are  within  the  range  of  the  pupils*  interest  and  com- 
p 'ehension,  appealing  to  the  iimate  interest  of  youth  in  the  novel 
and  the  strange. 

2.  To  help  the  pupil  to  understand  those  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment which  have  their  roots  in  foreign  lands. 

3.  To  train  pupils  to  collect  and  organize  material  illustrative  of 
the  foreign  civilization. 

4.  To  train  pupils  in  the  use  of  English  in  making  oral  and  written 
reports.  _ 

5.  To  afifowT points  of  contact  for  correlation  with  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum. 

II.  Nature  of  Material: 

1.  It  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  pupils*  interest  and  compre- 
hension. 

2.  It  should  be  vivid,  arresting  and  simple. 

3.  It  should  be  easily  attainable  from  accessible  sources. 

4.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  objective  illustration  and  realia. 

in.  Types  of  material  and  activities: 

1.  Photographs,  posters,  postcard  views,  newspapers,  magazines, 
travel  folders,  guide-books,  timetables,  programs,  menus,  hotel 
bills,  tickets  (railway,  street  car,  bus,  subway),  catalogues,  models, 
dolls  in  costumes,  stamps,  coins,  children*s  books., 

2.  Visits  to  ships,  museums,  libraries,  churches,  stores  and  shops, 
cinemas,  cultural  centers,  restaurants,  foreign  quarters,  concerts 
and  the  opera. 

3.  Preparation  by  pupils  of  scrapbooks,  models  and  collections. 

4.  Use  of  the  radio,  phonograph,  stereopticon,  films  (silent  and 
spoken,  especially  of  travel),  and  other  aural  and  visual  aids. 

IV.  Amount  to  be  covered: 

Neither  the  amount  nor  the  sequence  of  the  material  is  definitely 
prescribed,  but  is  to  be  determined  by  the  interests  and  esqmrience 
of  the  teacher  and  the  composition  of  the  class. 

Projects  may  vary  in  duration  according  to  their  importance  and 
scope. 

Cultural  facts  should  not  be  taught  in  isolation,  but  should  be  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  ceWal  projects. 
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V.  Suggested  procedures: 

1.  Motivation  (creation  of  interest)  through  use  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

a.  Items  in  the  reading  text  which  require  elucidations  and  ex- 
pansion. 

b.  Topics  or  suitable  objective  material  introduced  by  the  teacher 
or  pupils. 

c.  Current  events.  ' 

2.  Canying  out  the  project. 

The  basic  principle  of  all  procedures  is  pupil  activity.  Each  pupil 
should  contribute  whatever  he  can,  his  contribution  being  in  line  with 
his  own  interests  and  capacities.  The  teacher  will  direct  and  co- 
operate. Thus, 

a.  If  the  project  is  one  of  foods,  different  groups  of  pupils  may 

1.  Gather  menus  from  foreign  restaurants  and  steamships. 

2.  Study  the  sources  of  the  food. 

3.  Draw  pictures  and  label  them  with  the  foreign  names. 

4.  List  foreign  language  terms  that  have  been  introduced  into 
American  cookery. 

5.  If  students  in  home  economics  classes,  prepare  some  of  the 
foreign  dishes. 

6.  Bring  to  class,  if  possible,  samples  of  the  Jood  product. 

b.  If  the  project  is  folk  costume  and  modem  dress,  different  groups 
may 

1.  Collect  illustrative  postcards  and  foreign  catalogues. 

2.  Make  sketches  of  costumes. 

3.  Make  dresses  for  dolls  or  for  themselves. 

4.  Make  costumes  for  use  in  'assembly  and  dub  programs. 

5.  Bring  in  fashion  magazines  and  books  on  costumes. 

6.  Make  lists  of  foreign  language  terms  applied  to  dothing. 

7.  Visit  museums  and  stores. 

c.  If  the  project  is  one  of  general  geography,  different  groups  may 

1.  Draw  maps  in  colors  (showing  cities  or  rivers  or  mountains). 

2.  Make  relief  maps  in  clay  or  soap. 

3.  Make  pictorial  maps. 

4.  Make  jig-saw  puzzle  maps. 

5.  Study  relationship  between  physical  conditions  and  occupations. 

6.  Study  relationship  between  climate  and  products^ 

7.  Indicate  on  blank  outline  maps  agricultural  and  mineral  regions, 
industrial  centers  and  the  like. 

8.  Travel  maps  (showing  tours  to  and  in  the  country). 
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d.  There  are  topics  which  are  best  developed  by  the  teacher,  who 
will  necessarily  impart  information  directly,  especially  in  teaching 
such  topics  as  customs,  and  ways  of  travel.  Thus,  he  may 

1.  Draw  upon  his  personal  experience  or  studies. 

2.  Invite  teachers  from  other  departments  or  persons  from  outside 
the  school  to  contribute. 

3.  Show  views  by  means  of  postcards,  slides,  stereopticon  and 
films. 

4.  Arrange  exhibits  of  realia  gathered,  when  possible,  with  the 
help  of  pupils. 

F.  Language  Facts  and  Usage 


I.  Objectives: 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  recognize  such  language  facts  as  are  essential 
to  comprehension. 

n.  Nature  of  material: 

The  nature  of  the  language  facts  to  be  treated  and  their  sequence 
will  depend  upon  the  textual  materials  used.  These  facts  will  differ 
also  for  each  language.  They  will  include  a recognitional  knowledge 
of  gender,  tense  and  word  order. 

in.  Suggested  procedures:  (See  A,  IV,  6) 

1.  Most  language  facts  should  be  taught  as  vocabulary. 

2.  When  the  vocabiilary  method  does  not  lead  to  adequate  under- 
standing, language  facts  must  be  explained;  for  instance,  when 
the  word  order  differs  from  that  in  English. 

3.  Practices  to  avoid: 

a.  Don’t  drill  paradigifis. 

b.  Don’t  translate  English  into  the  foreign  language  as  a formal 

exercise.  - 

c.  Don’t  give  formal  analysis  of  unimportant  language  facts. 

d.  Don’t  stress  rules  and  exceptions. 

e.  Don’t  use  technical  grammar  terms. 

f.  Don’t  make  grammatical  explanations  a formidable  matter. 

g.  Don’t  interrupt  a pupil  to  make  a correction,  but  let  him  finish 
his  expression  of  thought. 
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THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  STANFORD 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  INVESTIGATION 

Walter  V.  KA.TJLPERS 
Stanford  University 

[From  H,  XXI,  1,  Feb.  1938,  13-18.1 

The  Stan&rd  Language  Arts  Investigation, inaugurated  in  June, 
1937,  under  a three-year  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board,  has' 
as  its  aim  the  creative  development,  in  co-operation  with  teadhers,  of 
curricula  in  foreign  languages  and  English  wNdh  will  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  American  education.  It  is  an  investigation  to  the  extent 
that  it  provides  for  the  study  of  fundamental  heeds  in  the  field  of  the 
language  arts,  for  the  consideration  of  ways'  and  means  by  which  these 
nee^  may  be  met,  for  the  practical  tryout  of  new  materials  and  learning 
procedures,  and  for  the  evaluation  of  content  and  activities  in  terms  of 
thdr  dfectiveness  in  achieving  the  goals  which  they  were  intended  to. 
serve. 

The  needs  with  which  the  Investigation  is  concerned  are  those  re- 
vealed by  scientific  studies,  by  the  experience  of  leaders  in  the  field  of 
the  language  arts,  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  participating  schools.  In 
the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  the  Investigation  draws  upon  the 
best  thinking  that  can  be  brou^t  to  bear  upon  its  problons  from  pro- 
fessional literature,  from  experimental  research,  from  the  e:q)erience  of 
successful  teachers,  and  from  the  suggestions  of  an  advisory  board  of 
technical  consultants  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Stat^.  For  the 
construction  of  curriculum  materiak  it  relies  not  only  upon  the  services 
of  a staff  of  research  assistants,  but  also  upon  the.  voluntary  exchange 
,of  materials  devdoped  in  the  partidpating  centers. 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  the  Investigation  has  issued^ 
in  addition  to  its  monograph  A Cidtural  Basis  for  the  Language  Arts, 
a total  of  fifty  bulletins  comprising  annotated  bhliographies  for  both' 
students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  spedfic  suggestions  and.  materials  for 
teaching  units.  These  have  been  distributed  to  the  participating  schools 
for  .use  when  and  where  they  serve  local  needs.  The  evaluation  (and 
sub^quent  revision)  of  these  materiak  in  terms  of  their  efficiency  in 
attaining  the  ends  which  they  are  intended  to  serve  k one  of  the  qhief 
functions  of  the  Investigation.  For  purposes  of  evaluation,  the  opinions 
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of  students,  teachers,  and  administrators,  the  actual  products  of  pupil 

teacher  activity,  and  the  records  of  pupils  on  tests  and  in  subsequent 
courses,  are  given  due  recognition. 

The  ai»«  of  the  Investigation,  however,  is  creative.  It  purposes  ulti- 
mately to  make  available,  to  all  schools  a body  of  materials  and  pro- 
cedures that  have  imdergone  the  test  of  use,  and  that  have  proved  their 
efficiency  in  contributing  to  the  realization  of  goals  which  are  accepted 
as  valid  and  worth  while.  Its  central  objective  is  the  establishment  in 
representative  schools  of  programs  of  instruction  in  language  arts  which 
will  by  their  example  and  results  encourage  the  development  and  propa- 
gation of  increasingly  effective  curricula  in  language  arts:  the  foreign 
languages  and  English. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Investigation  will  therefore  not  consist 
merely  of  statistical  tabulation  (though  these  will  have  their  place), 
for  its  technique  is  not  just  one  of  counting.  Neither  will  its  bulletins 
have  equal  significance  for  all  teachers  or  schools,  for  it  prescribes  no 
universal  formula,  no  preconceived  system  of  curriculum  organization, 
no  panacean  method  of  teaching;  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  program 
of  instruction  can  take  vigorous  root  or  flourish  except  as  it  is  at  least 
in  some  d^ee  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  educational  en- 
vironment 

Of  the  several  institutions  voluntarily  participating  in  the  Investi- 
gation, no  two  are  engaged  in  identically  the  same  types  of  work^  or 
using  identically  the  same  techniques.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  enter- 
prise will'eventuate  in  a variety  of  tested  approaches  to  common  goals, 
each  appropriate  to  the  differences  in  size  of  school,  community  environ- 
ment, and  maturity  and  ability  of  ptq>ils,  which  must  ultimately  con- 
dition the  nature  and  organization  of  my  program  of  education. 

The  programs  which  are  being  devdoped  in  the  variojus  centers  rep- 
resent the  products  of  the  co-operative  thinking  and  planning  of  the 
participating  teachers  during  their  conferences  at  Stanford  University 
in  the  summer  of  1937.  A second  series  of  conferences  on  the  Stanford 
campus  will  be  hdd  during  the  summer  of  1938  for  reports  of  progress, 
for  the  exchange  of  experiences,  for  the  evaluation  of  work  already  com- 
pleted, and.  for  the  co-operative  planning  and  construction  of  programs 
for  the  following  term. 

It  must  already  be  evident  that  the  unifying  factor  in  the  Stanford 
Language  Arts  Investigation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  specific  formula 
for  teaching  fordgn  languages  or  English,  nor  in  any  particular  type 
of  curriculum  organization.  Its  unity  li^  in  its  guiding  philosophy  of 
, the  potential  function  of  the  language  arts  in  American  education,  and 
its  orientation  of  curricula  toward  a common  goal. 
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It  would  obviously  be  futile  to  attempt  to  present  adequately  within 
the  limits  of  this  discussion  the  philosophy  of  education  upon  which  the 
Investigation  is  predicated.  The  premises  of  this  philosophy,  however, 
can  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

i.  It  is  assumed  that  language  is  primarily  a social  phenomenon:  It 
was  never  invented  except  as  a vehicle  for  the  communication  of  feelings, 
wants,  and  ideas.  It  was  never  developed  except  in  a soml  situation 
involving  always  a speaker  and  an  audience  linked  by  content  in  the 
form  of  meaning.  The  Investigation  therefore  regards  form  as  inseparable 
from  content.  In  the  lig^t  of  the  results  of  the  traditional  curriculum  it 
questions  the  efficien^r  of  any  program  of  instruction  which  attempts 
to  teach  one  aspect  of  language  in  isolation,  or  in  a setting  which  bears 
little  relationship  either  to  the  essential  nature  of  language  or  to  the 
conditions  in  which  it  can  function  effectively.  Its  guiding  principle, 
derived  from  research  into  the  psychology  of  learning,  is  that  form  and 
mechanics  can  be  taught  best  in  connection  with  the  pupil’s  own  speech 
when  he  is  preparing  to  write  or  speak  about  something  which  he  actually 
wishes  to  communicate  in  order  to  interest,  influence,  or  inform  some  real 
person  or  audience — not  always  just  the  teacher. 

For  the  learning  program  in  foreign  languages  this  thesis  obviously 
presupposes  careful  investigation  of  those  abilities  in  langnagp  which 
children  can  develop  effectively  in  terms  of  their  maturity  a"d  mental 
growth.  It  may  ultimately  imply  a reallocation  of  both  content  and 
emphasis  within  the  scope  of  the  foreign-language  curriculum  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  futile  attempts  to  teach  certain  lanffliagp  concepts 
at  levels  where  the  learners  have  not  yet  attained  the  requisite  maturity 
of  mind. 

In  the  light  of  recent  research,  e:q>erimentation  is  being  encouraged 
along  the  following  lines: 

(fl)  The  development  of  abilities  in  language  from  the  start  through 
content  that  is  worth  reading,  writing,  or  talking  about  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cultural  or  social  significance  to  the  pupil  of  the  information 
or  meaning  which  it  convtys. 

(6)  The  evaluation  of  outcomes  in  lower-division  offerings  in  terms 
primarily  of  degree  of  ability  to  communicate  or  comprehend  meaning- 
ful content  in  the  foreign  language. 

(c)  The  organization  of  learning  programs  in  terms  of  meaningful 
activities  which  will  enable  the  child  to  develop  ability  in  language 
thipugh  abundant  practice  (in  emulation  of  examples  of  good  usage) 
instead  of  through  mere  discussion  in  English  about  language. 

(d)  The  provision  of  functional  practice  in  special  phases  of  lan- 
guage usage  as  needed  in  the  immediate  performance  of  these  activities. 
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BuUetin  XllV  of  the  Investigation  deals  qmfically  ^th  the  fore* 
going  problems  in  terms  of  possible  classroom  procedures. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  language,  in  the  broad  sense  of  communication, 
is  man’s  most  significant  social  invention  and  most  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  thought.  As  such,  it  deserves  study  not  merely  as  a static  code  or 
tool  per.  se,  but  as  a dynamic  social  force  conditioning  the  everyday 
liv4»  of  human  beings.  The  Livestigation,  therefore,  recognizes  the  ap- 
pr(^riateness  of  affording  opportunities  to  all  interested  young  people 
for  the  development  of  insights  into  the  subtle  role  of  language  in  law, 
education,  religion,  propaganda,  politics,  and  international  affairs,  as 
well  as  for  the  devdopment  of  an  appreciation  of  language  as  an  aspect 
of  personality  and  as  a socio-cultural  index. 

In  the  Menlo  School,  Menlo  Park,  California,  a two-hour  orientation 
program  in  language  arts,  sponsored  jointly  by  a teacher  of  foreign  lan- 
guages amd  a teacher  of  En^h,  is  at  present  in  successful  operation  in 
the  ninth  grade.  The  place  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  in'  this 
program  is  indicated  by  the  following  units: 

(a)  The  cultural  influence  of  Spain  and  the  Americas  on  the  United 
States  as  revealed  by  words,  place-names,  etc.,  borrowed  from  or  via  the 
Spanish. 

(b)  The  cultural  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Spain  and  the 
Americas  (and  on  other  foreign  peoples)  as  revealed  by  words  borrowed 
from  American  English. 

(c)  Our  linguistic  heritage  from  historic  cultures — the  Phoenician, 
^ Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arabic,  and  hidian---as  revealed  in  modem 

English  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  chirography,  and  In  writing  materials. 
. id)  Language  as  a field  for  scientific  study ; e.g.,  in  the  interpretation 
of  historical  documents,  in  lexicography,  in  archeology,  etc. . 

(e)  Language  as  a field  for  vocational  spedalization. 

(/)  Language  as  a field  of  avocational  interest. 

Xg)  Foreign-language  study  as  the  process  of  learning  how  foreign 
peoples  think. 

(Ar)  The  role  of  language  in  international  affairs. 

(f) .  The  significance  of  the  Bitemational  Phonetic  Alphabet,  Basic 
Englidl^  the  metric  system,  Esperanto,  etc.,  in  the  quest  for  an  interna- 
tional language. 

Althou^  some  of  these  units  may  seem  "childish,”  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  learners  In  this  case  are  children, 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  literature  is  the  mirror  of  life  and  the  treasury 
of  human  mq>erience,  thoughts,  hopes,  and  ambitions.  The  Stanford 
Lsmguage  Arte  Investigation  therefore  recognizes  reading  as  more  than 
a form  of  literaty,  and  as  more  than  a mere  lingulsUc  exercise.  It  con- 
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ceives  of  reading  as  a key  to  life,  and  as  an  essential  life  activi^  in 
itself.  Consequently,  it  urges  the  importance  of  providing  adequate 
^n^tprials  and  opportunities  in  foreign  languages  for  reading  which  will 
not  serve  merely  as  an  escape  from  reali^,  nor  as  a mere  illustration  for 
rides  of  grammar,  but  which  will  afford  an  understanding  of  life,  and 
a means  of  intellectual  participation  both  in  the  solution  of  its  prob- 
lems and  in  the  realization  of  its  fullest  potentialities.  The  Investiga- 
tion’s criterion  for  literature  is  thus  not  exclusively  one  of  form,  but  also 
one  of  content;  and  its  approach  to  literature  is  not  merely  aesthetic, 
but  also  social.  The  world’s  greatest  books  were  written,  not  as  an  exer- 
cise in  language,  nor  as  an  illustration  of  form,  but  for  a creative  social 
purpose.  No  great  literature  can  be  understood  or  appreciated  except 
in  the  light  of  its  conception:  If  its  purpose  is  too  remote  from  the  lives 
of  young  people,  or  too  profound  to  be  understood  by  bo3^  and  girls,  it 
it  doubtful  if  forced  attention  to  the  aesthetics  of  form  done,  or  to  the 
translation  of  words  as  a mental  discipline,  can  make  it  of  vdue  or  sig- 
nificance to  them.  Moreover,  the  Investigation’s  conception  of  literature 
tra?*-  !uds  beUes  lettres  or  fiction;  it  embraces  all  the  worth-while 
recorded  ei^rience  of  mankind  , that  has  meaning  for  human  life. 
Libraries  abound  in  such  books. 

This  view  of  literature,  and  of  its  function  in  the  education  of  youth, 
obviously  provides  a broad  basis  for  the  integration  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages with-other  fields  of  the  curriculum,  and  for  the  differentiation  and 
individualization  of  reading  programs  to  acconunodate  a wide  range  in 
abilities  and  needs. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  common  goal  which  is  to  ^ve  unity  and  direc- 
tion to  the  entire  scope  of  the  language  curriculum  from  the  first  year 
to  the  last?  The  unifying  objective  as  defined  in  the-monognqth  of  the 
Investigation  is  a cultural  one:  It  is  the  development  of  an  ei^ghtened 
Americanism,  throu^  the  building  of  a creative  American  culture.^ 

The  conscious  purpose  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  American 
dvilizatioh  as  an  integral  part  of  present  and  past  world  civilizations, 
and  to  develop  cultural  integration  in  the  present  and  future  by  effective 
communication  of  socially  significant  content  through  the  medium  of 
the  foreign  languages  and  English.  The  enabling  objectives  are: 

(a)  To  evaluate  the  various  contributions  of  foreign  peoples  to  the 
building  of  American  life  and  culture,  and  to  create  favorable  conditions 
for  such  contributions  in  the  future. 

(b)  To  understand  the  part  America  has  played  in  developing  the 
cultures  of  other  peoples,  and  of  world  culture,  and  to  participate  actively 
in  the  development  of  more  important  contributions  in  the  future. 

(c)  To  gain  a sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
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cultural  meaning  of  the  major  civiUzations  of  the  world  irrespective  of 
their  interrelationships  with  our  own  people  in  the  past. 

In  its  approach  to  these  ideals  the  Investigation  is  imbu^  with  ^ 
social  philosophy  of  language  as  man’s  most  precious  me(Uum  for  the 
creative  eipression  of  life-life  not  merely  as  it  was  m the  p^t,  nor 
simply  as  it  is  at  present,  but  also  as  it  might  desirably  be  m da^  to 
come.  In  terms  of  this  philosophy  no  approach  can  be  considered  ac- 
ceptable if,  through  a grossly  mistimed  or  disproportionate  emp^is  on 
form  and  mechanics  to  the  neglect  of  meamng,  it  destroys  the  v«y 
nature  of  language  or  the  conditions  in  which  it  can  function  effectively. 
In  terms  of  this  philosophy  no  approach  can  be  tolerated  if,  throng 
a futile  insistence  upon  adult  standards  of  perfection  at  lev^  of 
maturity  where  these  cannot  possibly  be  attained  by  boys  and  girls,  it 
converts  language  into  a disciplinary  instrument  for  the  frustration  or 
destruction  of  any  child. 

NOTES 


1.  Conducted  under  the  co-direction  of  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Grayson  N. 
Kefauver,  Holland  D.  Roberts,  and  Baihara  D.  Cochran,  S^eta^  ^ 

2.  Walter  V.  Kaulfers  and  Holland  D.  Roberts,  A CuUurd  Basts  for  ^ 
LmgMge  Arts  (Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Cahfomia,  1937), 

p.  6. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH— COCKSE  OP  STUDY 
FOE  CONVERSATION 

Ruth  E.  Wasley 

The  Milne  School,  New  York  Stale  College  for  Teachers 
[From  MU,  XXX,  7,  Nov.  1946, 429-440.] 

Education-4L  Situation 

General  Educational  Yalues  Sought: 

The  study  of  French  or  any  ote  language  should  furnish  the  student 
with  an  experience  that  would  be  comparable  to  dirwted  travel  in  a 
foreign  land.  This,  in  turn,  should  broaden  his  interaational  sympathies. 
There  should  be  an  increased  understanding  of  his  own  language  and 
institutions.  This  would  be  an  indirect  but  nevertheless  an  important 
educational  result  which  would  occur  in  an  amount  pro^rtionate  to 
similar  or  identical  elements  in  the  languages  and  cultures  involved. 
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Immediate  Objectives: 

The  TmmpHiatft  objective  in  this  study  of  French  is  an  increasing 
ability  to  use  and  understand  the  Frendi  language.  Considerable  ex- 
perience in  hearing  and  speaking  French  should  precede  oral  and  silent 

reading.  ^ ^ , 

The  specific  iminediate  objectives  sought  for  the  pupil  in  this  French 

course  include: 

1.  Practice  in  speaking  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  pronounce  accurately. 

3.  Knowledge  of  vocabulary. 

4.  Practice  in  hearing  and  understanding  Uie  language. 

5.  Discipline  in  ear  training  comprehension. 

6.  Ezerdse  in  concentratioiL 

7.  Reading  of  the  language. 

8.  Aid  in  English. 

Ultimate  Objectives: 

The  teacher  should  recognize  and  promote  pupil  activities  which 
should  be  based  on  the  student’s  interests.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to 
cultivate  those  knowledges,  skills,  abilities  and  habits  which  wdll  be  of 
use  to  the  pupil  in  his  present  or  future  life  experience.  The  teacher  of 
French  or  any  other  subject  is  not  only  a teacher  of  that  subject.  He  is 
also  a teacher  of  hoys  and  girls.  He  is  directing  the  student’s  progress  by 
means  of  pupa  activities.  Pupil  interest  in  the  language,  literature,  and 
life  of  the  French  and  especially  those  phases  that  are  comparable  to 
their  own  language  and  life  motivates  pupU  activities. 

The  specific  idtimate  objectives  sought  for  the  pupH  in  this  French 
^ course  include : 

1.  Increased  ability  to  speak  French. 

2.  Increased  ability  to  hear  and  understand  oral  discourse. 

3.  Increased  ability  to  read  French  orally. 

4.  Increased  ability  to  read  French  at.  sight.  ^ ^ 

. S.  Increased  ability  to  appreciate  French  culture  and  civilisation. 

6.  Increased  ability  to  imderstand  English. 

« 

Method: 

The  Direct  Method  will  be  used.  The  teacher  will  make  use  of  certain 
phases  of  the  objective  and  oral  methods  but  the  foreigh  language  should 
not  only  be  the  medium  but  also  the  end  of  instruction.  'Hie  student  is 
urged  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  and  written  word  directly.  Words 
and  phrases  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  objective  presentation  will  be 
taught  hy  means  of  explanations  in  the  foreign  language  or  through 
context. 
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There  are  several  principles  to  be  observed  in  beginning  work. 

1.  Ears  should  be  trained  before  the  eyes. 

2.  Reception  before  reproduction. 

3.  Oral  presentation  before  reading. 

4.  Immediate  repetition  before  deferred  rq>etition. 

5.  Chorus  work  before  individual  recitation. 

6.  Ear  tnumng  exercised  in  pronunciation. 

7.  Translation  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  must  not  be  abused. 

Conversational  French 


L VocabtAary 

A.  Practical  classroom  vocabulaiy 

B.  Vocabulary  of  daily  life  e^qperiences 

C.  Elementally  word  lists 

D.  Elementary  idiom  lists 

E.  Crossword  puzzles 

F.  French  words  and  eiq)ressions  commonly  used  in  En^sh 

G.  Important  abbreviations 

n.  Oral  French  ^ 

A.  Frendi  conversations  (Kany  and  Dondo,  Elementary  French  Conversa- 
tion. New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company). 

1.  Formules  de  Politesse 

2.  La  Salle  de  Classe 

3.  LTleure 

4.  Le  Temps 

5.  Au  Restaurant 

6.  Le  Football 

7.  La  Natation 

8.  Chez  le  Coiffeur 

9.  Le  Salon  de  Bcaut6 

10.  Le  Magasin  de  Chaussures 

a.  Read  in  French 

b.  Recite  in  Frendi 

B.  Songs 

1.  Appropriate  to  seasons  of  the  year  and  different  rituations 
HL  Aurd  Comprehension 

A.  Directions  ^ven  by  the  teadier  and  ei^lanations  of  new  material 

B.  Dictations 

1.  Short  conversations 

C.  linguaiffione  records 

IV.  SUent  Reading 

A.  Short  paragraphs  are  read  and  questions  and  true  and  false  statements 
concerning  the  passages  are  answered. 

V.  Sight  Translation 

A.  Short  conversations  taken  from  the  text  book 

B.  French  correspondence 
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VI.  Civilization  and  Culture 

A.  Chief  cities 

1.  Capital,  large  seaports,  commercial  centers 

B.  Family  life 

1.  Domestic  conditions,  clothing,  food,  and  amiKements 

C.  School  life 

1.  A day  in  the  French  school 

2.  Program  of  studies 

3.  Student  Organizations 

4.  Sports 

5.  Student  aspirations 

D.  Formation  of  the  foreign  country 
1.  National  holidays 

E.  Cathedrals  and  churches 
1.  Outstanding  rathedrals  and  churches  in  Paris 

F.  Museums  and  other  piiblic  buildings 
1.  Outstanding  museums  and  other  public  buildings  in  Paris 

G.  Art,  Science,  literature,  and  Music 
1.  Outstanding  painters,  sculptors,  sdentists,  writers,  and  composers 

Vn.  PupiVs  Materials 

A.  Textbook 

Kany  and  Dondo,  Elementary  French  Conversation.  New  York:  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company. 

B.  Some  references 

Amateau,  Edward,  French  Civilization.  New  York:  Globe  Book  Com- 
pany. 

French  Study  Guide.  New  York:  Amsco  School  Publications,  Inc. 

rtianlrin  and  D’Arlon,  High  Points.  New  York:  College  Entrance  Book 
Company. 

Giographie  de  la  France.  Paris:  libnurie  Hachette. 

£a  Giographie  de  la  France.  ]®istings-on-Hudson,  New  York: 

Gessler  Publishing  Company. 

and  Neuschatz,  Let  us  review.  New  York:  Amsco  School 
Publications,  Bic. 

Les  Provinces  lUustrSes  de  France.  Paris : La  Rougery,  Blondd, 

6diteur,  7,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Vni.  Teacher*s  Materials 
A.  Some  references 
'1.  Dialogues 

Bernard,  Tristan,  I J Anglais  tel  qi^on  le  park.  Paris:  Librairie 
Th^trale,  3 rue  de  Marivaux  (2*). 

Colette,  Sept  Dialogues  de  Betes.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France. 
Giraudoux,  Jean,  VImpromptu—de  Paris.  Paris:  Gr^sei. 

Pattou,  E.  E.,  Causeries  en  France.  New  York:  D.  C.- Heath  and 
Company. 

-NouveUes  Causeries  en  France.  New'York:  D..C.  Heath  and 

Company. 
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2.  Civilization  and  culture 

Aubry,  J.  C.,  An  Introduction  to  French  Mum.  New  York:  Palmer 
and  Hayward. 

Acerboni  and  Brooks,  The  French  People.  New  York: 
Oxford  Press. 

Hourticq,  UArt  Frangais.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette. 

Jell,  G.  C.,  Music  Masters  in  MinuUure.  New  York:  Scribner. 

Lanson  et  Desseignet,  La  France  et  sa  Civilisation.  New  York:  Holt 
and  Company. 

Momet,  D.,  A Short  History  of  French  Literature.  New  York: 
Crofts. 

3.  Games.  Gaines  are  valuable  assets  to  a French  teacher’s  program. 
The  student  is  given  opportunities  to: 

1.  increase  his  ability  to  read  French  well. 

2.  increase  his  ability  to  pronoimce  French  accurately. 

3.  increase  bis  vocabulary. 

4.  increase  bis  ability  to  hear  and  understand  oral  discourse 

5.  increase  bis  ability  to  think  in  French. 

6.  increase  bis  ability  to  learn  and  appreciate  French  civilization  and  culture. 

ALLEz-op,''^  for  example,  is  comparable  to  Bingo.  Each  pupil  has  a 
chart  similar  to  the  one  on  page  372.  One  of  the  group  draws  the  small 
slips  one  by  one  from  an  envelope.  He  reads  the  statements  in  French 
and  the  students  who  have  the  words  on  their  charts  that  correspond  to 
the  slips  read  put  “bingo  cubes”  (i.e.  small  pieces  of  wood)  or  pieces  of 
dried  corn  in  the  spaces.  The  answers  may  be  given  by  the  players.  How- 
ever, when  the' students  play  for  small  prizes,  the  answers  are  not  given. 
Before  the  game  starts  the  class  decides  what  allez-of  will  be.  The 
possibilities  are: 

1.  to  fill  four  spaces  in  a diagonal,  vertical,  or  horizontal  position. 

2.  to  frame  the  card:  i.e.,  to  fill  the  four  edges  of  the  card. 

3.  to  fill  the  four  inside  spaces  of  the  card. 

4.  to  fill  the  whole  card. 

When  the  student  obtains  the  designated  pattern,  he  calls  “allez-op.” 
The  numbers  are  then  checked  by  the  “reader”  and  the  winner  becomes 
the  “reader.” 

Constructive  Source  Units 

I.  Recordings 

A.  Students  make  recordings  in  French  to  check  the  progress  of  their  French 
pronunciation. 

II.  French  Correspondence 

A.  Pupils  receive  letters  in  French  from  French  Canadian  correspondents,  and 
from  boys  and  girls  from  France. 

* Attez-Op  may  be  obtained  from  the  Gessler  Publishing  Company,  Hastings-on<Hud- 
scn,  New  York.  There  are  other  interesting  games  offered  by  this  company  such  as  Bon 
Ap^tU  and  Ripondet,  vous  plait. 
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m.  Trips 

A.  A French  Opera 

B.  French  movies  or  movies  with  a French  setting  or  background.. 

IV.  Christmas  Caroling 

A.  Each  year  the  French  students  go  caroling  in  French  through  the  streets 
of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

V.  Individual  Projects  ' 

A.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  an  original  French  project. 

1.  Possibilities 

a.  Dress  dolls  in  French  costumes 

b.  Pictures  of  French  costumes  made  from  postage  stamps  to  show 
French-American  relationship 

c.  Crossword  puzzles  in  the  form  of ' 

1.  Provinces  of  France 

2.  French  insignia 

3.  Greetings 

Jojreux  Noel 
Bonne  Annie 

d.  Make  French  menus 

e.  Make  maps  that  show  the  products  of  France. 

VI.  Group  Project 

(Dramatization  of  a scene  in  a French  shop  as  part  of  a French  Assembly 
Program — ^not  reproduced  here.  Edltor*s  Note.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


4.  -Piano,  violin,  or  \mcal  sdections  by  famous  French  composers  might  be 
presented  at  this  time.  The  two  girls  who  acted  as  pages  announced  our 
soloist. 

5.  A . violin  soloist  then  presented  Meditation  from  Thais  by  Jules  Massenet. 

6.  French  songs  were  sung  and  a candle  lighting  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  curtain  opened  and  a chorus  of  eighteen  ^rls  formed  a French 
flag-  Two  girls  of  each  row  Wore  blue  dresses;  two  of  each  row  wore  white 
dresses;  arid  two  wore  red  ones.  Thqr  sang  a group  of  World  War  songs 
-in  French  which  we  translated  (except  Par  Vl-pas  which  was  translated  by 
Louis  Ddamarre).  A candle  lighting  ceremony  to  give  thanks  for  the 
liberaticm  of  France  and  to  express  our  desire  for  an  everlasting  peace 
took  place.  At  the  end  of  the  first  song  the  chorus  did  a drill  which  termi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  two  human,  French  flags  of  one  stripe  of  each 
color.  A table  with  a huge  paper  French  flag  was  then  visible.  This  was  the 
setting  for  the  candle  lighting  ceremony.  The  end  girk  of  the  first  rows  of 
eadi  small  human  French  flag  acted  as  candle  bearers.  After  the  Uiird-song 
the  candle  bearers  placed  their  blue  candles  in  a rack  in  front  of  the  hu^ 
paper  French  flag.  After  the  fourth  song  two  white  candles  were  placed  in 
the  rack.  With  the  completion  of  the  sixth  song  the  candle  bearers  placed 
the  two  red  tapers  in  the  rack.  As  the  candle  flag  burned  the  group  sang 
La  Mmeitlaise. 

(French  parodies  of  patriotic  American  songs — ^not  reproduced  here. 

Editor*s  Note.) 
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Dkill  for  the  Formation  of  Two  Human  French  Flags 
I^arge  Human  French  Flag 

13  14  IS  16  17  18 

7 8 9 10  11  12 

1 2 3 4 S 6 

Blue  ' White  Red 

1-  3-  5— Two  steps  forward 

2-  4-  6—One  step  forward 
7-  9-11 — One  step  forward 
8>10-12 — Do  not  move 

13- 1S-17— Do  not  move 

14- 16-18— One  step  backward 

Even  numbers  moved  to  the  left;  odd  numbers  to  the  right 
13  IS"  17  14  16  18 

7 9 11  8 10  12 

13  S 2,4*6 

Blue  White  Red  Blue  White  Red 

Another  Possibility  for  the  Use  of  French  Songs 
IN  AN  Assembly  Program 
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French  songs 

(Two  girls  dressed  in  nvwy  skirts  and  white  sweaters  acted  as  pages)  ^ 

First  page  t.  j * 

Les  chansons  que  nous  allons  pr&entcr  sont  variees.  D abord,  on  peut 
trotiver  les  chants  typiques  de  la  France.  Aprfes  cela,  nous  voulons  exprimer  le 
symbole  vivant  de  Famitie  f ranco-am6ricaine,  qui  est  le  sentiment  de  la  France. 
Second  page 

Tlie  first  Iwo  songs  are  typically  French.  In  the  last,  part  of  om  song-fest 
we  are  desirous  of  expressing  the  friendship  that  the  French  nation  has  for 

America.  . . m,.  j 

The  curtain  opened  and  chorus  of  twenty-four  girls  appeared.  The  order  was 


as  follows: 

19  20  21 

22 

23 

24 

13  14  15 

16 

17 

18 

7 8 9 10  11  12 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


These  girls  formed  a French  flag:  ^19^20  wore 
blue  dresses;  #21-22  wore  white  ones;  and 
#23-24  red. 

These  represent  the  American  flag:  #13-14  wore 
white  skirts  and  navy  blue  blazers  with  white 
buttons;  #15-18  wore  white  skirts  and  red 
sweaters. 

This  group  wore  navy  blue  skirts  and  white 
sweaters. 

These  people  wore  navy  blue  skirts  and  red 
sweaters.  " 


I.  First  position  of  the  group  and  songs  sung 
a.  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune 


b.  H fetait  Un’  Berg&re 


19 

20 

21 

22  23 

24 

French  Flag 

13 

14 

15 

16  17 

18 

American  Flag 

7 

8 

9 

10.  'll 

12 

White-blue 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

Red-blue 
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n.  The  first  row  moved  to  the  rear;  thus  the  white-blue  group  was  in  front  of 
the  others.  Proscrit,  regarde  les  roses  was  sung.  The  tune  is  “Drink  to  Me 
Only  with  Thine  Eyes”  and  the  words  are  by  Victor  Hugo. 

ProscrU,  regarde  les  roses 
Proscrit,  regarde  les  roses; 

Mai  joyeux  de  I’aube  en  pleurs 
Les  re^oit  toutes  ^closes; 

Proscrit,  regarde  les  fleurs. 

“Je  pense  ausc  roses  que  je  semai 
Le  mois  de  Mai  sans  la  France, 

Ce  n’est  pas  le  mois  de  Mai, 

Ce  n’est  pas  le  mois  ds  Mai.” 

Paroles  de  Victor  Hugo 
Po6sie  6crite  en  exil. 

m The  white-blue  group  moved  to  the  rear  and  the  American  flag  section  walked 
forward.  The  entire  group  i^ledged  allegiance  to  the  flag  in.  French  and  they 
sang  the  French  words  to  “America.” 

Je  prete  serment  de  fid61itA  au  drapeau  et  a la  R6publique  des  Rtats-TJnis, 
A I’union  de  la  nation  qui  garantit  la  liberty  et  la  justice  pour  tous. 

IV.  At  this  time  the  French  flag  people  came  forward  and  everyone  sang  “La 
Marseillaise.” 

V.  At  a given  signal  the  group  formed’U  “V.”  The  girls  knelt  and  stooped  in  order 
to  make  the  “V”  three  dimensional. 


24  18 
2 13 
9 8 

21  7 

3 15 
19 


16  23 
17  S 
11  10 
12  22 
14  4 

20 


*Ke  groi^  was  so  arranged  that  the'»“V”  was  equally  distributed  with  the 
three  colors.  They  sang  “Rappelons-nous  Pearl  Iforbor”  while  they  were  in 
this  **V”  position.  The  curtain  closed. 


THE  TEACHING  OP  READING  IN  SPANISH 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

[From  H,  XXVIII,  1,  Feb.  1945, 33-44.1 

♦ 4(  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

By  “reading”  I mean  transferring  the  idea  from  a pRge  printed  in  a 
foreign  language  into  my  mind.  If  I receive  the  impression  as  I see  a 
landscape  through  the  window,  without  being  conscious  of  the  interven- 
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ing  glass,  1 am  reading.  If  it  £s  filtered  through  Engli^,  I am  translating. 
Anybody  with  a dictionary  and  patience  can  dig  out  some  sort  of  transla* 
tion,  but  the  ability  to  read  requires  training.  So  what  concerns  us  is 
how  to  train  our  students  efficiently. 

The  first  problem  is  the  quantity.  Shall  we  read  a lot  or  concentrate 
on  a small  amount?  Extensive  versus  intensive  reading  has  been  vio- 
lently debated  for  a long  time.  The  famous  Coleman  Report,  you  re- 
member, favored  extensive  reading  Increase  the  amount  assigned  and 
you  spe^  up  the  rate  and  ability  to  comprehend,  was  its  Golden  Text. 
Advocates  of  this  method  compare  language  learners  to  sheep  browsing 
at  will  in  wide  pastures  and  growing  in  proportion  to  the  fodder  con- 
sumed. Their  argument  is  that  the  more  we  read,  the  greater  will  grow 
our  ability  to  read  and  our  mastery  of  the  language. 

Language,  however,  is  a skill,  and  if  we  can  take  an  analogy  from 
golf,  covering  ground  isn’t  enough  to  develop  champions.  A man  may 
tramp  over  hundreds  of  links,  swinging  wdldly  thousands  of  times  at 
balls,  but  it  takes  additional  hours  swinging  over  and  over  in  the  same 
spot  at  an  imaginary  ball,  or  putting  from  all  directions  at  the  same  hole, 
to  perfect  himself.  Logic  would  suggest  a similar  compromise  between 
the  two  language  methods. 

Extensive  reading  develops  rapid  reading,  but  it  also  encourages  care- 
less reading.  My  five-year-old  daughter  astonished  us  by  the,^)eed  with 
which  she  could  identify  the- words  for  colors,  until  “black”  and  “blue” 
tri{^)ed  her  up.  Then  we  discovered  that  she  had  observed  nothing  but 
the  first  letters.  A round  o meant  “orange”  to  her;  r indicated  “red”; 
g told  her  “green.”  Since  “blue”  and  “black”  begin  with  the  same  letters, 
her  system  broke  down.  Adults  reading  English  rapidly  use  the  same 
system,  guessing  at  words  from  context  and  a few  letters.  That  is  why 
we  sometimes  mistake  “quite”  for  “quiet,”  as  Spanish  students  often  con- 
fuse “cuidado”  with  “ciudad.” 

Intensive  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  complete  understanding 
but  encourages  slowness.  Besides,  it  is  probably  true  that  few  books  used 
in  the  early  stag^  of  language  training  deserve  intensive  reading.  Bacon, 
you  remember,  put  all  books  into  three  classifications:  “Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  a few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested.” Most  of  our  first-year  books  serve  chiefly  for  developing  a skill 
and  are  to  be  used  as  manual  training.  Teachers  give  beginners  dieap 
tools  and  ordinary  wood,  reserving  high-grade  tools  and  dioicer  wood 
for  dulled  workers.  ^ : 

And  so  the  argument  about  intensive  versus  extensive  reading  ipay 
well  be  settled  by  a compromise:  the  use  of  both  methods.  One  day  we 
may  assign  a great  quantity  of  outside  reading  and  then  read  intensively 
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in  diiss,  and  at  the  next  session  we  can  reverse  the  procedure.  Or  per- 
haps we  had  better  read  intensively  at  first  to  make  sure  the  students 
cultivate  habits  of  observation  and  accuracy,  and  then  speed  up  as 
they  get  the  idea. 

For  the  sake  of  the  students,  the  teacher  should  warn  them  ahead  of 
time  which  method  will  be  followed  on  a given  day.  Questions  after 
extensive  reading  are  necessarily  less  detailed  than  when  students  have 
spent  hours  on  a couple  of  pages.  And  if,  at  intervals,  we  give  the  stu- 
dents a period  of  silent  reading  to  see  how  much  they  can  cover  in  a 
. given  time,  they  can  actually  see  the  improvement  they  are  making  and 
be  encouraged  at  their  increasing  speed. 

When  I asked  some  of  my  students  what  I should  tell  high-school 
language  teachers  about  teaching  reading,  they  had  one  request:  Be  more 
patient  with  questions  an  the  assignments.  Ask  questions  fast.  Don’t 
drag  theni  out,  of  students  will  have  to  learn  all  over  when  they  hear 
. natives  talking.  But  repeat  several  times  and  then  give  the  students  time 
to  think.  This  is  a new  skill,  which  requires  practice.  Be  patient  and  help- 
ful. But  the  students  were  unanimous  in  insisting  on  plenty  of  oral  dis- 
cussion of  the  material  read,  so  they  would  not  be  tongue-tied  when  they 
reached  college. 

Another  possibility,  which  we  use  at  Miami,  is  to  read  intensively  in 
class,  with  considerable  attention  to  detail,  and  then  assign  novels  and 
plays  for  rapid  outside  reading.  Thus  in  the  first  semester  of  second-year 
Spsmish  we  cover  perhaps  750  pages  in  class  and  350  outside.  This  is  not 
ah  undue  quantity  if  you  remember  that  the  University  of  Chicago 
covers  a thousand  pages  in  its  first-year  language  classes. 

What  kind  of  reading  matter  shall  we  use? 

Every  good  teacher  knows  the  importance  of  tempering  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lambs;  so  I need  not  urge  easy  material  at  fust.  Besides  en- 
couraging the  students,  it  helps  to  prevent  translating  or  deciphering.  The 
use  of  English  can  also  be  diminished  by  providing  familiar  stuff  at  first. 
In  our  schools,  children  are  often  introduced  to  English  reading  through 
• Mothef  Goose  rimes.  They  discover  that  a few  curlycue  lines  and  letters 
on  paper  spell  out  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  for  instance.  Thus  words  and 
phrases  come  to  them  as  units  rather  thau  as  a series  of  letters. 

Spanish  can  be  introduced  through  material  already  familiar  in 
English,  with  the  students  observing  how  foreign  words  restate  ideas  they 
already-Jmow,  and  so  they  will  assimilate  ideas.  Psychologists*  tell  us 
that  in  most  foreign  language  instruction,  when  a student  sees  of  li(^; 
for  instance  mesa,  he  thinks  first  of  its' English  equivalent,  ^‘table”  and 
then  goes  on  to  visualize  the  object.  Only  by  by-passing  the  Eng^h  and 
^ing  directly  from  mesa  to  the  mental  picture  of  the  furhittne,  as  a 
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native  Spaniard  does,  vdll  he  really  feel  at  home  in  the  foreign  language. 
We  face  the  same  problem  in  English.  The  first  half-dozen  times  we  hear 
“avaricious/*  we  think,  “That  means  a greedy  person,**  and  then  visualize 
that  person.  But  through  usage  we  finally  by-pass  the  esqplanatory 
phrase,  and  “avaricious’*  conjures  up  directly  the  greedy  person. 

Reading,  however,  is  more  than  the  substitution  of  English  words  for 
foreign  words.  Otherwise  a dictionary  could  replace  the  teacher.  In  lan- 
guage, the  phrase,  rather  than  the  word,  is  the  unit  That,  incidentally  is 
the  conunonest  criticism  leveled  by  foreigners  at  Basic  English.  Th^ 
learn  “give**  and  “up/*  but  “give  up**  meaning  “surrender**  can  hardly 
be  deduced  from  the  two  words  singly,  and  so  th^  feel  like  “throwing 
iq>  the  ^nge,**  that  is,  provided  they  can  get  past  the  literal  meaning 
of  “throwing  tq>.** 

Familiar  matter  need  not  mean  fairy  tales,  such  as  some  first  readers 
contain,  which  offer  slight  nourishment  for  students.  But  books  of  legends, 
stories  about  well-known  people,  even  translations  of  English^  da^cs, 
could  be  used  if  they  have  that  priceless  ingredient:  interest.  Skilled 
translators  have  put  into  Spanidi  much  from  Ivankoe  to  Gone  With  The 
Wind.  Or  we  might  introduce  reading  throu^  articles  about  this  country 
by  visiting  foreigners.  Perhaps  you  know*^17n  aho  en  el  otro  rhundo,  in 
which  JuUo  Camba  expresses  his  reactions  to  the  United  States,  or  Antonio 
Hera^*s  impressions,  De  la  vida  norteamerkana.  Besides  ^e  familiar 
background,  which  makes  vocabulary-guessing  easier,  that  type  of  book 
has  the  furAer  advantage  of  letting  our  insular  studmts  discover  what 
foreigners  think  of  us  and  our  customs. 

The  so-called  “plateau-type’*  readers^  based  on  the  five  hundred  com- 
monest words  or  some  other  arbitrary  figure,  have  come  in  for  much 
critidsm  as  being  pre-digested  and  artificial,  but  in  our~infanqr ’we 
started  with  pre-digested  products,  which  did  not  handicj^  us  when  we 
began  to  eat  noature  food.  Plateau-type  readers  give  confidence  as  stu- 
dent note  the  recurrence  of  familiar  words  and  phrases. 

Since  studrats  always  struggle  with  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  each 
new  author,  novels  probably  provide  the  easiest  reading,  since  the 
struggle  comes  only  once,  with  the  additional  help  given  in  guessing 
as  students  get  familiar  vdth  plots  and  characters.  But  the  wise  teacher 
will  not  concentrate  on  any  one.  novelist,  if  vocabulary-building  is 
an  objective.  Short  stories  are  more  difficult'  than  the  s^e  number 
of  words  in  a novel  because  the  vocabulary  changes  with  each  new 
story.  t . 

Hardest  of  all— except  poetry,  for  which  most  students  can*t  work 
any  enthusia^— are  plays.  ThQr  demand  more  from  a reader  than  fic- 
tion, in  which  the  author  de^bes  action  and  characters.  They  make 
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demands  on  a student’s  imagination.  However,  because  of  their  oral  slant, 
plays  probably  hold  the  greatest  practical  vjilue  for  those  who  want  to 
go  from  the  classroom  to  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Latin  American  magazines  and  newspapers  bring  a touch  of  modernity 
to  the  classroom  and  show  the  students  that  they  are  working  with  a 
living  language.  So  we  frequently  use  Sunday  issues  from  Mexico.  The 
comics  provide  familiar  characters  and  present  little  difficulty.  The  sports 
pages  are  studded  with  English  cognates.  The  movie  advertisements 
deal  with  films  familiar  to  our  students.  Many  of  the  feature  articles  are 
such  easy  reading  that  we  teachers  are  frequently  accused  of  picking 
out  harder  passages  for  final  examinations  than  Mexicans  have  to  read 
on  Sundays  to  learn  how  the  world  goes  by. 

Can  a student  start  out  from  “scratch”  and  read? 

Unless  you  are  speaking  of  deciphering  or  of  translating  by  feeling, 
instead  of  with  feeling,  I believe  some  preliminary  preparation  is  es- 
sential. The  student’s  labor  is  considerably  lessened  if  he  knows  some 
vocabulary  when  he  starts.  I’m  not  prepared  to  set  a minimum  number. 
Certainly  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  189  Spanish  words  that  are  so 
common  that  thty  were  eliminated  from  the  count  in  the  Buchanan 
Graded  Spanish  Word  Book.  He  would  be  helped,  too,  by  as  many  as 
possible  from  some  standard  list  of  words  like  those  of  Russell  or  Kenis- 

ton.  For  specialized  reading,  some  of  the  most  frequent  technical  words 
ought  to  be  studied. 

A little  prdiminary  training  in  grammar  also  helps.  Unless  students 
know  enough  about  agreement  to  recognize  which  words  go  togetto, 
they  will  have  trouble.  They  must  understand  Spanish  word-order  and 
how  it  differs  from  English,  and  they  ^oidd  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  verb-forms  to  grasp  person  and  tense  immediatdy.  Grammar  helps 
extract  the  idea  that  the  author  put  there.  Physically  there  is  a vast 
difference — ^at  least  to  me— between  “I  hit  you”  and  “You  hit  me,”  but 
to  a grammar-tmconscious  reader,  only  luck  will  let  him  know  which 
received  the  blow.  If  he  does  not  recognize  and  react  to  the  subjunctive, 

too,  he  will  take  for  gospel  truth  something  which  the  author,  by  his  use 
of  the  subjunctive,  has  labeled  as  uncertain.  But  much  of  this  grammar 
can  be  picked  up  as  the  beginner  progresses. 

Perhaps  you  think  I have  been  wavering  in  this  article  between  read- 
ing and  speaking.  If  that  seems  so,,  it  is  because  I believe  you  cannot 
ignore  the  oral  part  of  the  language,  even  if  your  only  desire  is  to  learn 
to  read,  for  instance,  about  the  discoveries  in  dentistry  made  by  Latin 
American  practitioners.  (Incidentally,  sixty-four  different  dental  journals 
are  printed  in  Latin  America.)  Pronunciation — ^some  sort  of  pronunciation 
-i-goes  on  even  in  silent  reading.  And  for  this  inner  speech,  a little  at- 
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tention  to  the  sound  of  letters  is  necessary  unless  you  intend  to  pronounce 
everything  as  though  it  were  English. 

However,  too  much  dallying  about  getting  ready,  too  much  poking 
over  preliminaries,  dulls  the  desire  of  the  students  for  reading  and 
speaking.  It  is  time  we  got  started.  What  arfe  we  going  to  do  in  the  read- 
ing dass? 

Since  there  are  so  many  sorts  of  reading,  the  material  selected  de- 
pends on  the  aims  of  the  course. 

Hardest  of  all  is  to  read  aloud,  since  this  involves  so  many  stills 
such  mastery  of  pronunciation  and  enunciation  that  few  except  natives 
achieve  perfection.  It  is  an  aim  in  itself  because  most  students  have  to 
concentrate  so  hard  that  thqr  are  absolutely  unawme  of  what  th^  are 
readmg.  So  we  can  hardly  eiqiect  a summary  from  them  afterward. 

I once  interviewed  Jose  Mojica  after  hearing  him  sing  a group  of  Eng- 
lish songs.  He  showed  me  the  small  cards  at  which  he  looked  while 
singing.  One  went: 

Med  idesuiis  an  palases  do  ai  mm  rczn 
hi  et  ever  so  jtimbl  deis  no  jdais  laft  jom. 

To  him.  Home  Sweet  Home  was  merely  a series  of  sounds,  and  to  many 
a student  reading  a foreign  language  aloud,  the  page  is  nothing  more. 

Then  ^me  r^d  to  enlarge  their  vocabul^.  Here  the  single  word  or 
detached  idiom  is  all-important.  Others,  reading  to  observe  grammatical 
usage,  concentrate  on  forms  and  technique  rather  than  ideas. 

To  many,  reading  means  translation.  But  translation  is  an  art  in 
itself.  Under  certain  circumstances,  I believe  in  it  I often  give  my 
better  students  the  choice  .between  reading  a novel  outside  of  <*1^^^  or 
translating  a one-act  play  or  short-story,  knowing  that  trandation  will 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  both  Spanish  and  English— the  latter,  of 
course,  if  they  r^y  search  for  the  precise  turn  of  expression  that  re- 
produces in  English  the  auUior's  ideas  in  Spanish.  But  for  ordinary  stu- 
dents, translation  produces  a meaningless  “To  me  is  pleasing  the  book” 
sort  of  nonsense. 

^me  students  read  for  information.  Much  recent  material  about 
Latin  America  exists  only  in  pamphlets  issued  by  tourists  and  propa- 
ganda ^encies  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Often  I assign  to  a student  an 
article  in  Spanish  about  something  the  dass  is  studying,  as  when  some- 
body reads  and  reports  on  Larra’s  first-night  essays  while  reading  Ro-. 
mantic  plays.  Here,  too,  is  a way  of  getting  material  for  the  projects 
which  form  so  large  a part  of  high-school  methodology.  This  is  practical. 
Much  of  the  information  about  tropical  diseases  was  abstracted  from 
articles  in  Spanish  before  our  boys  started  for  the  Pacific. 
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And  finally— for  a choice  few— comes  reading  for  pleasure.  It  can 
be  learned.  I could  name  a number  of  my  students  over  the  p^t  years  who 
read  Spanish  for  fun.  I remember  one  boy  who  came  in  excitedly,  full  of 
his  discovery  of  Valle  Inclan’s  Sonatc  dc  otonOf  and  insisting  it  should 
be  translated  instantly  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  could  not  read  it  in 
Spanidi.  He  felt  cheated  when  I showed  him  the  English  version.  Other 
students,  with  no  idea  of  impressing  me,  have  voluntarily  elected  to 

in  Spanish  even  when  they  knew  an  English  translation 
existed.  Of  course  this  is  an  accomplishment  that  comes  only  after  long 
and  conscious  effort;  but  it  can  be  learned.  And  there  are  certain  basic 

steps.  7 , . 

When  students  ask  me  how  to  leam  to  read,  nay  first  advice  is  to  get 

the  habit  of  looking  at  Spanish  by  phrases  and  never  by  single  words. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  phrase : “No  se  gano  Zamora  en  una  hora.”  I haye 
seen  it  rendered : “Btome  was  not  built  in  a day.”  The  author  of  that 
translation  made  three  bad  mistranslations.  By  no  stre^  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  Zamora  be  translated  “Rome.”  Bora  is  certainly  not  “day,”  nor 
is  gand  “built.”  Yet  the  English  is  a perfect  translation  of  the  Spanidi, 
since  it  conveys  to  a cultured  American  the  idea  that  a Spamard  gets 
from  the  original  proverb.  That,  rather  than  a wOrd-for-word  translation, 
is  the  ideal. 

In  the  “pep  talk”  I usually  give  at  the  beginning  of  ^nd-ywr 
Spanish,  I tell  the  students  they^must  do  their  best  to  avoid  English. 
The  harder  th^  work,  the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  think  in  Spanish. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  my  students,  the  more  th^r  are 
assigned  for  a lesson — ^thus  forcing  them  to  hurry — ^the  more  skilled  they 
become  in  by-passing  English,  until  finally,  one  day,  they  come  with  a 
half-smile  and  confess  that  unconsciously  they  put  a Spa^h  word  or 
phrase  into  an  English  theme,  or  even  that  they  dreamed-in  Spamdi. 

But  this  requires  effort.  And  a method.  One  that  I suggest  is  that , 
they  begin  reading  by  running  over  the  whole  assignment,  forcing  their 
QTes  over  the  pages  as  last  as  possible,*  and  trying  to  avoid  vocalizing. 
Never  mind  if  there  are  a lot  of  words  they  don’t  know.  The  chances  are 
that  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  end  of  the  lesson,  they  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  it  is  about.  - 

For  the  second  reading,  I advise  them  to  slow  up  and  try  to  extract 
< more  of  the  meaning  from  the  pages.  If  they  find  what  looks  like  im- 
portant or  key  words,  ot  unfamiliar  words  often  repeated,  they  should 
try  to  guess  logically  at  their  meaning  instead  of  turning  immediately  to 
the  vocabulary  or  footnotes. 

First  I urge  them  to  analyze  the  unknown  words.  Do  they  look  like 
some  English  cognates?  Terry,  in  his  Short  Cuts  to  Spatushf  lists  252 
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Spanish  words  differing  from  English  merely  in  pronunciation,  like  suave 
and  actor.  Wasn’t  it  Victor  Hugo  who  declared  that  most  Engli^  was 
merely  French  badly  pronounced?  Some  522  additional  Spanish  words 
have  ~ci6n  instead  of  -tion,  like  accidn;  400  have  -ible,  -able  and  -at  end- 
ings. By  changing  -dad  and  to  -ty  in  such  words  as  actividad,  you  get 
383  more  English  words,  and  168  more  are  Englished  by  changing  the 
final  ~a  or  -o  to  -e,  like  mso  and  prosa. 

Others,  like  bistec  and  straik,  remove  their  disguise  when  read  aloud. 
If  you  know  how  radical-changing  words  act,  words  like  juerza  will  take 
on  a familiar  look  when  the  original  vowel  is  restored.  Some  cognates 
are  revealed  when  their  heads  and  tails  are  chopped  off,  for  between 
prefixes  and  suffixes  lurk  familiar  roots.  Desencadenarse  reduces  to 
cadena,\vA  from  the  twenty-s»  letters  of  anticottstituciomlmmamerae 
an  alert  student  can  salvage  the  negative  ardi-,  the  noun  constitucidn, 
the  adjective  and  adverb  endings,  and  a superlative,  and  thus  he  will 
understand  a jaw-breaker  which  he  has  certainly  never  seen  before.  Next, 
having  guessed  or  figured  it  out,  the  student  should  test  the  meaning  by 
seeing  if  it  makes  sense  in  the  sentence.  Then,  if  he  wants,  he  may  use 
the  dictionary  to  verify  his  findings. 

Now  comes  the  final  and  essential  step : re-reading  he  whole  assign- 
ment. A rapid  re-reading  of  the  lesson,  and.  even  re-reading  a book  previ- 
ously studied,  does  wonders  in  giving  a complete  view  as  well  as  fixing 
in  mind  the  meaimig  of  the  newly-leamed  words. 

Sometimes  before  letting  the  class  start  reading  a new  assignment, 
we  tell  them  briefly  what  is  going  to  happen.  Or  we  may  supply  leading 
questions  which  help  them  look  for  details.  I^iheflm^we  list  and  explain 
key  words  before  hey  are  encountered.  Another  device  is  to  read  the 
advance  work  aloud  and  by  grouping  words,  by  emphasizing,  or  by  in- 
tonation we  help  the  students  to  combine  the  two  preliminary  steps. 
But  a final  re-reading  in  preparation  for  the  next  lesson  is  indispensable, 
no  matter  what  assistance  the  teacher  gives.  Naturally  this  way  of 
studying  takes  a long  time,  and  if  we  expect  students  to  study  this  way, 
we  must  not  plan  to  cover  many  p!!ges  in  an  assignment. 

In  spite  of  every  help,  however,  students  are  bound  to  encounter 
trouble.  Reading,  even  in  our  own  language,  presents  difficulties.  Perhaps 
that  should  be  a hint.  Maybe  we  foreign  language  teachers  can  make  use 
of  the  experiments  already  conducted  for  the  improvement  of  reading 
in  English. 

^The  great^t  handicap  to  success  in  reading  is,  perhaps,  lack  of  inter- 
est. Nobody  enjoys  drudgery.  The  alert  teacher  finds  ways  of  motivating, 
or  substituting  fun  for  drudgery,  in  reading.  In  extensive  reading  the 
renledy  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  other  method.  1 remember  how  I 
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suffered  in  high  school  through  the  reading  of  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  in 
assignments  of  five  to  ten  pages  a time,  accompanied  by  stem  wamii^ 
about  reading  ahead.  The  result  was  such  a loathing  for  continued  stories 
that  I still  save  up  Saturday  Evening  Posts  so  1 can  read  the  serials  at  a 
gulp.  Years  later  I re-read  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  suid  found  in  it  excite- 
ment and  interest  that  were  unnoticed  when  I Fletcherized  it  in  the  class- 
room. 

Interest  can  be  increased  by  a wise  choice  of  reading  matter.  I once 
expressed  in  print  my  uneasiness  at  assigning  The  Three  Bears  in  Spanish 
to  a class  of  football  piayers.  We  don’t  use  that  book  any  longer,  but  the 
reading  matter  in  some  first-year  readers  is  still  very  dull,  while  even  in 
advanced  classes  we  oftm  force  our  students  to  read  stuff  that,  if  we 
picked  it  up  in  English,  we  would  toss  into  the  waste-basket  by  Ae  end 
of  the  first  chapter.  For  a while  at  Miami  we  read  several  South 
American  novels  dealing  wdth  conditions  a century  ago,  but  students 
soon  insisted  that  ihey  wanted  to  know  more  about  present  con- 
ditions. When  we  took  the  hint  and  assigned  modem  writers,  interest 
picked  up. 

Many  students  are  handicapped  by  bad  reading  habits.  Classes  show 
such  a range  in  reading  speed  I Some  students  get  their  outside  reading 
done  in  a fraction  of  the  timtj  required  by  their  dawdling  fellows.  Edu- 
cators are  experimenting  with  means  of  increasing  the  reading  speed. 
One  way  is  to  increase  the  length  of  assignments,  for  people  can  learn  to 
hurry  if  pressure  is  exerted.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prod  them  on. 

What  can  one  say  about  the  handicap  of  lack  of  concentration?  The 
only  cure  for  those  who  surrender  to  intemiptions  during  the  study  period 
is  to  isolate  them  in  sq>arate  study  halls  or  offices,  where  th^r  won’t 
find  distractions. 

Lack  of  vocabulary  is  another  barrier  to  comprehension.  Thati^as 
already  been  discussed  and  ways  of  acquiring  usable  words  suggested. 
Lack  of  grammar-consciousness  has  also  been  considered. 

We  have  a few  students  who  blunder  blithdy  throu^  the  difficulties 
of  foreign  languages  because  to  them  ignorance  is  bliss.  But  many  of  our 
students  are  further  handicapped  by  an  inferiority  complex,  by  a lack  of 
assurance.  My  ei^riences  in  teacWg  English  to  Latin  ^nericans  and 
watching  them  stride  out  boldly,  using  English  when  they  had  the 
feeblest  of  vocabulary  support,  make  me  realize  how  hesitant  most 
North  Americans  are  to  use  Spanish.  They  know  they  can’t  do  it  per- 
fectly the  first -time  or  fear  that  in  their  reding  thQr  are  missing  details. 
This  uncertainty  destroys  much  of  the  pleasure  of,  reading.  Perhaps 
they  do  have  a spotty  comprehension.  Maybe  their  standard  answer  to 
my  question;  “^Comprende  Vd.  el  pdrrafo?”  should  be  **Un  poco.”  But 
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imttt  they  force  themselves  to  get  over  their  fear  of  mistakes,  they  can 

never  learn  to  read  and  understand. 

Another  bad  handicap  is  our  students’  general  lack  of  cultural  back-  . 
ground.  I have  given  up  trying  to  find  any  who  can  e^lain  Biblical  or 
mythological  references  that  crop  up.  Forty  freshmen,  graduates  of  high- 
school  history  courses,  could  not  identify  Charles  Martel,  Charles  V,  and 
Charlemagne.  Joshua  was,  to  them,  vaguely,  someone  in  the  Bible.  A 
reference  to  Noah  and  wine  brought  no  answering  gleam.  Obviously 
pec^le  ra"  go  happily  throu^  the  world  ignorant  of  all  these  characters. 
Many  do.  But  foreign  literature  is  so  full  of  Biblical  parallels  and  al- 
lusions  to  history  and  mythology  that  these  prove  bhnd  spots  for  readers 

who  fail  to  recognize  the  reference. 

If  reading  is  being  done  for  information,  then  an  inability  to  read 
critically  and  organize  what  is  read  is  another  handicap,  piese  skills 
can  be  taught  If  th^r  have  been  overlooked  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
education,  perhs^  it  is  the  duty  of  language  teachers  to  offer  exerds^.* 

The  first  exerdse  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  theme  or  main 
topic  of  the  paragraph.  Then  should  come  an  assignment  requiring  the 
student  to  read  for  the  high  points.  As  a test,  he  is  ^ven  several  sum- 
maries, one  of  which  is  too  broad,  another  too  restricted,  and  a third 
that  is  satisfactory.  See  if  he  can  discriminate. 

Later  another  paragraph  may  be  provided,  accompanied  by  a series, 
of  sentences,  each  of  which  the  student  is  to  classify  as  an  essential  or  an 
unimportant  detail.  Or,  after  the  theme  is  pointed  out,  he  may  be  ^ked 
to  decide  from  among  the  material  furnished  in  Spanish  which  details  he 
insiders  important. 

One  part  of  our  final  examination,  after  two  years  of  college  Spanish, 
consists  of  a short  magazine  or  newspaper  article  in  Spa^h  to  be  out- 
lined or  summarized.  The  student  who  can  do  this  satisfactorily  will 
have  no  trouble  in  abstracting  articles  later. 

And  speaking  of  tests,,  obviously  any  for  reading  should  follow  the 
aims  of  the  course.  For  checking  a student’s  accuracy  in  reading,  though 
we  admit  it  does  not  encourage  them  to  think  in  Spanish,  we  use  ques- 
tions in  Spanish  with  answers  in  English,  in  order  to  be  sure  the  students 
are  not  merely  coping  words  whose  meaning  they  do  not  know. 

True-false  statements  also  check  the  comprehension,  though  to  get 
fifty  statements  about  which  there  can  be  no  argument  takes  hours  of 
work  and  counter-checking. 

Completion  sentences  (El  Uroe  se  casd  con . . .),  or  matching  items, 
with  a column  of  descriptive  phrases  to  be  hooked  to  the  people  to 
whom  they  apply,  are  other  possible  schemes.  Another  is  to  give  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  the  stories,  the  location,  the  events,  followed 
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by  a series  of  adjectives  from  which  the  student  must  select  those  which 
are  appropriate. 

Some  of  these  devices  can  be  used  also  for  the  outside  reading.  In 
reality,  the  best  check  on  how  much  extra  reading  the  student  has  done 
comes  in  the  final  examination,  because  there  is  usually  a high  corrdatioh 
between  &e  examination  grade  and  the  amount  of  previous  reading  to 
build  up  vocabulary,  speed,  and  comprdiension.  But  if  we  want  to  make 
sure  the  student  has  read  the  assigned  novels  or  plays,  we  may  talk  with 
him  informally  in  Spanish  or  English  about  them,  ask  for  a summary  in 
Englirii  or  Spanish,  or  use  some  such  formal  rqx>rt  as  ,the  following: 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A BOOK  REVIEW 

I.  Title.  Author  with  his  approximate  dates. 

n.  Type  of  book  (i.e.,  novel,  play,  short-story,  etc.).  Year  in  which  it  was 
written.  Whatever  historical  or  social  events  of  the  period  have  significance 
in  relation  to  the  work. 

m.  Theme  of  the:work.*Tts  dominant  idea.  Is.it  “dated,”  i.e.,  treating  of  a 
problem  no  longer  of  interest? 

IV.  Setting  of  the  stoiy.  Date  of  period  covered  by  it. 

V.  ^ort  ^opsis,  including  names  of  principal  characters  and  their  inter- 
relatioa  (About  100  words.) 

VI.  Author’s  purpose  in  writing  it  (if  you  can  deduce  it  from  the  reading  of  the 
book). 

'VH.  Any  striking  or  memorable  bit  that  appealed  to  you  and  should  appeal  to 
others.  A high  light  of  the  story,  which  may  be  action,  description  of  char- 
acter or  scene,  author’s  philosophy,  etc.  Choose  something  whi^  would 
induce  others  to  want  to  read  die  whole  work  (if  you  liked  it). 

Vm.  Criticism  of  the  characters.  Are  they  real?  Is  the  author  more  interested 
in  them,  or  in  his  plot? 

IX.  The  story  situation.  Is  it  real?  Is  it  fantastic  or  imaginative? 

X.  Your  personal  reaction.  Is  the  book  interesting?  Why?  Are  the  descriptions 
, brief,  or  too  long  to  be  interesting?  Does  the  setting  seem  natural  and  some- 
• thing  you  can  visualize?  Is  local  color  well-used  or  over-used?  What  of  the 
author’s  vocabulary?  Is  the  style  old-fashioned? 

XI.  If  you  have  r^d  other  works  by  the  same  author,  compare  thein.  Compare 
it  with  works  in  English  literatiue  with  which  you. are  familiar. 

Xn.  What  is  the  place  of  this  work  in  the  development  of  the  nation’s  literature? 
What  were  its  forerunners,  and  sources?  Is  it  part  of  some  movement?  Did 
it  have  any  influence  on  later  writers  in  the  same  or  other  nations? 

Xin.  Would  others  enjoy  reading  it?-  Why?  What  would  you  think  of  its  chances 
.of  sale  and  popularity  in  tim  country  in  translation?  If  the  book  read  is 
.intend(^  for  dassroom  use,  in  what  classes  and  with  what  types,  of  student 
would  it  have  its  greatest  success? 

Perhaps  one  might  argue  that  a literary  training  is  a prerequisite  for 
such  a report.  True,  if  we  were  to  grade  it  like  a freshman  theme.  But  if 
we  are  contributing  to  the  all-round  training  of  our  students,  this  outline 
will  give  a basis  to  judge  boolm  later,  or  will’help  in  preparing  papers  for 
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literary  dubs  or  book  reviews  for  lodge  or  church.  And  it  also  gwdes  the 
student  toward  what  we  are  stressing:  handling  Spanish  as  if  it  were 
another  native  language. 

And  In  conclusion,  a word  about  that  ogre  of  the  students : find  exam- 
inations. Shall  they  rehash  the  books  which  the  student  has  covered  in 
dass,  or  deal  with  new  material?  We  are  trying  to  prepare  our  students 
for  their' life  after  graduation,  when  they  must  be  ready  to  understand 
whatever  material  in  the  foreign  tongue  thqr  happen  to  find.  For  this 
reason,  I believe  new  material  provides  the  best  test. 

As  I said,  part  of  our  Comprehension  Examination,  given  at  the  end 
of  two  years  of  study,  includes  a newspaper  article  to  be  spamarized. 
We  also  usually  present  a short  complete  story  accompanied  , by  a score 
or  more  questions,  and  also  part  of  an  essay  or  series  of  short  paragraphs 
with  true-false  statements.  To  those  who  pass  with  distinction,  we  give 
our  con^atulations,  knowing  that  they  ‘Jin  use  their  Spanish  practically 
and— if  they  continue  studying— they  may  some  day  reach  the  point 
where  they  will  actually  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  language. 

But  even  over  those  who  did  rather  poorly  in  the  language  classes  we 
do  not  grieve.  We  believe  that  we  have  helped  them  gain  an  experience. 
We  have  shaken  them  out  of  Uieir  insular  position.  We  have  helped  them 
see  that  there  are  other  people,  other  ideas,  other  ways  of  saying  things 
and  looking  at  facts.  Their  attempts  to  leaxn  to  read  a foreign  language 
have  not  been  wholly  wasted. 


BUILDING  COMPREHENSION  IN  SILENT  READING 

Thornton  C.  Blayne 

Menlo  School  and  Junior  College,  Menlo  Park,  Calijomia 
[From  MU,  XXXIX,  4,  April  194S,  270-276.] 

Mthough  reading  as  a central  objective  of  foreign  language  teaching 
has  received  considerable  attention  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  only  . 
a few  distinguished  teachers  like  Anne  Z.  Moore,  Henri  C.  Olinger,  Rose 
L.  Pascal,  and  M.  S.  Pargment  ^ have  been  of  practical  assistance  to 
interested  readers  of  the  Modern  language  Journal  in  describing  both 
the  achievement  of  students  in  .their  classes,  and  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  gratifying  results  in  reading  skills  can  be  attained. 

With  the  consulting  service  of  one  of  America’s  foremost  language 
psychologists  and  linguists.  Professor  Walter  V.  Kaulfers  * of  Stanford 
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University,  the  Menlo  School  and  Junior  College  has  been  experimenting 
for  several  years  with  programs  designed  to  speed  up  comprehension  in 
silent  reading  in  the  foreign  languages,  even  though  the  primary  linguistic 
objective  of  the  department  has  always  been  the  development  of  life- 
centered  ability  in  conversation. 

In  the  writer’s  own  classes,  work  designed  to  speed  iq>  comprehension 
in  silent  reading  is  begun  early  in  the  beginning  semester.  Wien  silent 
reading  procedures  are  introduced,  pi^ils  are  made  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  reading  is  not  a single  skill,  but  a combination  of  skills  like 
golf,  swimming,  tennis,  or  pla3ring  the  piano. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  oral  reading  does  not  develop  ability 
to  comprehend  printed  material  with  a degree  of  facility  comparable  to 
established  norms  for  silent  reading  ability  in  English.  Instead,  over- 
einphasis  on  oral  reading  and  close  translation  may  even  interfere  with 
the  development  of  good  silent-reading  habits.  * In  fact,  work  limited 
exclusively  to  read-aloud-and-translate  routines  is  likely  to  promote 
habits  of  vocalization,  or  word-reading  fixations,  which  often  carry  over 
either  visibly,  audibly,  or  mentally  into  silent-reading  .techniques.  The 
average  literate  person  can  usually  pronounce  intelligibly  only  17S  words 
per  minute  at  best;  * most  range  far  below  this  rate.  On  th?  other  hand, 
comprehension  speeds  for  silent  reading  in  English  range  upwards  to  500 
words  per  minute — ^in  many  cases  even  highep.  ^ Such  spee^  ^ould  also 
be  attainable  in  reading  foreign-language  materials  provided  they  are 
within  the  pU’^W  resources  in  vocahidary  and  syntax.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, comprehension  speeds  cannot  go  beyond  the  word-reading  rate  of 
US-1 75  words  per  minute  if  the  only  practice  afforded  in  the  classroom 
contributes  to  the  development  of  deterrent  word-reading  fixations. 

Guid^  practice  in  silent  reading  techniques,  therefore,  is  given  sepa- 
rately from  oral-reading  lessons.  Separate  practice'on  different  materials 
of'  similar  linguistic  and  content  difficulty  is  essential,  for  if  only  oral 
reading  is  practiced,  only  a mental  form  oforal  reading  can  at  best  result. 
If  the  same  materi^  is  to  be  used  for  both  oral  and  silent  reading,  the 
latter  always  comes  first. 

It  is  the  central  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs  to  present  a 
sample  student-tested  unit  used  in  developing  efficient  silent  reading 
skills.  The  unit  consists  of  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  normal 
order  of  classroom  procedure  in  conducting  work  in  silent  reading:  (a) 
an  introductory  enabling  vocabulary,  (b)  a short  selection  with  the 
number  of  words  indicated,  and  (c)  comprehension  questions  on  the 
selection. 

In  preparing  the  way  for  silent  reading,  the  vocabulary  is  introduced 
by  the  teacher,  and  each  item  repeated,  with  definitions,  by  the  class 
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in  chorus.  This  survey  may  be  followed  by  having  the  class  use  the 
words  in  short  sentences  or  questions  of  their  own,^  or  the  class  may  be 
given  10  minutes  to  study  the  vocabulary  in  anticipation  of  the  pre- 
announced timed-reading  test. . 


*8. 

*9. 

♦10. 

♦11. 

12. 


jfisos  no  me  gustan! — I don*t  Uke 
thosel  {Those  dorVt  please  me!) 
altura— AeigA# 
cortai' — to  cut 
a lo  menos — ai  least 
sc  le  paredan  mucho  a los  soldados 
— They  looked  very  much  like 
soldiers  to  him 


1.  se  habia  retirado — had  retired 
♦2.  ejirdto— army 

3.  orgulloso— 

4.  ctAa&o—jecious 

♦S.  lo  mejor  dc  todo— Me  best  of  every- 
thing 

6.  oy6  hablar  d.e~~he  heard  about 

7.  le  dijo — he  said  to  him 

♦ Words  repeated  from  predous'work.  / 

The  selection  itself  is  now  introduced  to  the  group.  For  example: 
Teacher:  "Today,  let’s  see  how  much  Spanish  we  can  understand  while 
reading  sUently.  Let’s  read  as  fast  as  we  can  possibly  afford  to  read  and 
still  be  able  to  understand  enough  to  pass  a short  test  covering  the  most 
important  points.  Turn  to  the  selection  Los  Libros  del  General  now,  but 
do  not  begin  reading  untU  I say  ‘Start!’  As  soon  as  you  have  fi^h^ 
reading,  raise  your  hand  to  show  that  you  are  through.  Then  myide 
the  total  number  of  words  on  the  blackboard  by  the  numter  of  minute 
that  you  see  written  there  ad  the  moment  you  finish  reading.  That  will 
give  you  the  average  number  of  words  read  per  minute.  Juan,  will  you 
keep  track  of  the  nuinber  of  nunutes  and  seconds  on  the  blackboard? 

. . . Let’s  start  reading  now.” 

r 


WSUBROS  DEL  GENERAL 

Hace  mucho  tiempo  vivia  en  Venezuela,  repdblica  de  Sud  Amirica, 
un  general  que  se  habia  retirado  del  ej^rdto.  Vivia  en  confort  y sedusidn 
en  su  casa  en  Caracas,  la  capital.  Era  el  general  un  hombre  orguUoso,  y 
muy  celoso  de  su  reputaci&i  de  temer  siempre  lo  mejor  de  todo. 

Un  dia  oy6  hablar  de  una  gran  colecddn  de  libros  que  habia  comprado 

otro  general,  un  rival  suyo.  , « 

No  sabia  nada  del  mundo  literario,  porque  no  sabia  leer.  For  esta 

razdn,  le  dijo  a su  secretario : 

El  general  Rosas  ha  comprado  una  gran  colecddn  de  libros.  i Favor 

de  comprarme  una  colecci6n  mis  grande,  inmediatamente  1 
—Si,  mi  general— respondid  cl  secretario. 

Dentro  de  un  mes  tenia  el  secretario  los  libros  que  el  general  deseaba. 
fiste  mird  los  libros  y le  dijo  a su  secretario:  - , ■ r 
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— ll^sos  no  nie  gustanl  Algunos  son  altos  y otros  son  bajos.  Ett  teta  • 
casa,  como  en  el  ejirdto,  es  necesario  el  orden.  Favor  de  cortar  los  libros 
a is  miaina  altura.  I Siempre  vamos  s tener  orden  en  esta  casa  I 

— ^Pero,  mi  general— i>rotest6  el  pobre  secretaric— todos  los  libros 

— ^iSilenciol— respondid  el  general — l.os  libros  no  son  importantesl 
Lo  importante  el  d orden.  i Favor 'de  cortar  Ics  libros  immediatamentel 
Y por  muchos  anos  estaba  .contento  el  general  con  los  libros  que  no 
sabfa  leer.  A lo  menos  se  le  parecian  mucho  a los  soldados — todos  de  la 
misma  altura. 

(240  words) 

Adaptido  de  Leyendas  del  Uruguay  \ 
- Ricardo  Hemdndez 

When  everyone  has  finished  reading,  the  teacher  says,  “Now  number 
a sheet  of  paper  from  1 to  10.,  and  opposite  the  proper  numbers  write  the 
correct  answers  to  die  following”: 

1.  The  general  livdi  in  (Venezuela,  Mexico,  Argentina).  , 

2.  The  capital  was  (Mexico  City^,  Caracas,  Buenos  Aires).' 

' 3.  The  general  heard  of  a large  collection  of  (books,  stamps,  coins). 

4.  The  general  didn’t  know  how  to  (read,  write,. sing). 

5.  The  secretary  bought  the  collection  in  (ten  days,  a week,  a month). 

6.  In  his  house  the  general  always  wanted  (electricity,  laughter,  order). 

7.  He  ordered  his  secretary  to  (cut,  bum,  sell)  the  books. 

8.  The  secretary  (lauded,  protest^,  resigned). 

9.  The  books  looked  like  (guns,  sol(Uers,  books)  to  the  general. 

10.  The  general’s  rival  was  general  (Rosas,  Caracas,  Venezuda). 

For  short  comprehension  tests,  multiple^oice  items  in  English,  like 
those  given  for  unit,  are  usually  the  most  satisfactory.  Except  in 
the  case  of  special  deaminations^  all  informal  tests  of  this  kind  are 
dictated.  In  the.  beginning,  the  tests  are  kept  short  and  easy  enough  to 
■ encour^e  speed  in  comprAending  essential, main  ideas.  After  word-for- 
word  habits  in  silent  reading  have  definitely  been  broken,  the  comprehen- 
sion tests  are  gradually  increased  in  length  and  difficulty,  but  only  by 
such  imperceptible  degrees  as  to  prevent  backsliding  in  speed  of  com- 
prehension. Since  the  practice  exercisi^  in  most  textbooks  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  details,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hesitancy  about  using  the  silent-reading  procedures  indicated  above. 

Informal  comprehension  tests  are  often  scored  through  an  exchange 
of  papers  in  class  while  the  instractor  reads  the  correct  answer-wor^. 
As  soon  as  the  tests  have  been  scored  and  returned  to  their  owners,  the  . 
. teacher  adds; 
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“Now  copy  this  sentence  on  a sheet  of  paper,  filling  in  the  missing  in- 
formation. Also  add  the  information  to  your  silent  reading  record  sheets. 

Qn  — (date)  I read words  of  Spanish  silently  with 

per  cent  comprehension.” 

Where  ability  to  read  Spanish  is  the  dominant  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  ability  to  use  the  spoken  language,  silent-reading  tests 
are  given  at  least  twice  weekly,  and  the  results  kept  by  the  students  in 
the  form  of  a graph  showing  Aeir  progress  both  in  speed  and  degree  of 
comprehension  over  10  to  15  week  periods. 

Irregularities  in  reading  graphs,  such  as  those  idiown  in  the  accom- 
pan}dng  photostat,  are  common  occurrences,  and  students  are  forewarned 
to  expect  them.  They  are  usually  attributable  to  the  following  causes 
among  othem: 

a.  Unequal  difficulty  of  the  reading  matter  used  in  different  tests. 

b.  Unequal  difficulty  of  the  comprehension  tests. 

c.  Variations  in  the  reader’s  physical  or  mental  condition. 

d.  Variations  in  methods  of  giving  the  comprehension  tests. 

e.  Distractions  during  the  test. 

f.  Irr^^ar  attendance  or  absence. 

If  progress  is  being  made,  however,  a curve  drawn  halfway  between 
the  modal  points  on  the  graph  shows  ffie  true  rate  of  growth.  ^ 

Students  are  also  forewarned  of  “plateaux”— ^riods  of  ups  and  downs 
during  which  no  real  gains  are  visible  because  new  habits  are  being 
formed  that  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  be  used  efficiently.  If 
old  habits  of  word-for-word  reading  have  to  be  broken  before  new  efficient 
-habits  can  be  strengthened,  the  student  may  even  esqpect  a temporary 
decrease  in  comprehension,  followed  by  a fairly  rapid  gain  as  soon  as  the 
strangle  hold  of  word-reading  fixations  is  definitely  overcome.  Where 
gains  are  delayed  beyond  normal  expectations,  the  student  may  need  the 
services  of  an  oculist  far  more  than  of  a teacher  of  Spani^,  or  he  may 
be  so  far  below  the  standard  for  his  grade  in  ability  to  read  ordinary 
Engli^  that  work  in  remedial  reading  in  his  native  tongue  would  serve 
his  immediate  educational  n^ds  far  more  effectively  than  any  kind  of 
course  in  Spanish.  Conclusions  regarding  “problem  cases,”  however,  are 
never  drawn  from  one  or  two  tests.  All  interpretations  of  a graph  are 
based  on  trends  shown  by  a succession  of  tests  over  a period  of  timej 
never  by  any  single  score.  Real  growth  is  not  achieved  overnight. 

None  of  these  suggestions,  of  course,  implies  that  translation,  or 
careful  detailed  work  is  ruled  out  of  the  Spanish  course.  To  the  extent 
to  which  thqr  are  essential,  these  activities  are  supplied  in  coimection 
with  work  in  instrumental  grammar,  semi-original  composition,  etc.  Nor 
does  this  approach  to  the  building  of  comprehension  in  silent  reading 
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imply  that  selections  cannot  later  be  made  the  basis  fw  conversational 
work,  dramatization,  or  othor  class  activities,  if  desired. 

The  reading  graphs  kept  by  each  student  give,  as  ^e  goes  on,  a 
clear  and  understandable  picture  of  the  learner’s  growth  m alent  reading 
ability  and  in  actual  practice  prove  to  be  of  immense  psychological  Md 
analytical  advantage  to  both  student  and  teacher.  By  referring  to  pomte 
on  the  graph  the  learner  can  keep  his  speed  m close  relahon  to  his  abmty 
to  understand  what  he  reads.  He  can  be  shown  that  if  he  reads  tw  fet, 
his  comprehension  wiU  be  low.  He  may  also  find  that  he  can 
rapidly  with  high  comprehension,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  plod 
through  material  in  order  to  understand  it.  Students,  of  couree, 
warned  that  individual  scores  may  vary,  from  high  to  low— that  the  trend 

is  the  important  thing  to  watch.  , , . j 

Use  of  these  techniques  in  unselected  Menlo  classes  has  produwd 
group  averages  of  129  words  per  minute  with  81  per  emt  comprAension 
in  the  first  test,  given  after  only  four  wedis  of  beginning  tenth  grade 
Spanish.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks  (first  semester)  the  cla^ver^e 
was  166  words  per  minute  with  95  per  cent  comprehension.  Three  in- 
dividual  students  with  LQ.’s  of  102,  106,  and  118  had  reached  260  words, 
per  minute  with  100  per  cent  comprehension.  AU  of  us,  studente  and 
teachers  alike,  are  keenly  aware  that  real  growth  comes  only  with  con- 
stant practice— that  it  takes  many  months  to  reach  important  goals. 
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6 Time  is  kept  on  the  blackboard  by  a volunteer,  len^raidy  ' reused  from 
the  test,  and  suppUed  with  a watch  that  has  a second  hand.  The  tme-kee^  jimtM 
the  time  on  the  blackboard  at  ten-second  intervals  in  terms  of  mmutes  auad  teito 
of  minutes  that  have  gone  by  since  the  beginning  of  the  test  For  example.  Two 
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minutes  and  twenty  seconds”  is  reported  on  tbe  board  as  2.3  since  twenty  seconds 
equals  one-third,  or  approziniatdy  .3  of  a minute.  Time-keepers  are  sui^Iied  with 
a little  transmutation-table  for  tiie  ten-second  intervals  to  prevent  these  **hig^er 
mathematics”  from  becoming  too  “deq>.”  If  students  have  difficulty  dividing  the 
number  of  words  read  by  figures  containing  decimals,  both  the  number  of  words 
and  the  time  are  multiplied  by  ten,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  decimal  point,  For  pfac-, 
tical  ptiiposes,  the  total  number  of  words  is  coimted  only  to  the  nearest  number 
aiding  in  5 or  0.  The  counting  is  usually  done  by  a reliable  volunteer  before  the 
timed  silent-reading  tests  are  ^ven.  Perfectly  smooth-running  operations  are 
readfly  attainable  after  experience  has  been  gained  from  one  or  two  carefully 
organized  tryouts  of  the  plan. 

1,  Modrd  points  include  all  except  extreme  variations,  such  as  unusually  high 
or  unusual^  low  scores.  . ' 


THE  USE  OF  DIALOGUE  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

ThEODOBE  HipSENER 

Director  of  Fordgn  Languages j N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education 

[From  Foreign  Language  Monograph  No.  3,  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education,  n.d. 

By^permisdon  of  tiie  author.] 


One  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  in  the  foreign  language  class- 
room for  pupil  expression  and  pupil  participation,  is  the.  dialogue  or 
dramatized  conversation.  , 

If  it  is  properly  planned  and  directed,  it  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  useful  forms  of  exercise  for  teadiing  vocabulary,  idioms,  gram- 
matical constmetions  and  cultural  material.  It  also  ought  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  liveliness  and  enjoyableness  of  the  lesson,  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  Of  course,  the  successful  use  of  dialogue  prestq)poses 
some  imagination,  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
tea:Cher. . ' , 

Two  essential  features  of  the  effective  dialogue  are  the  aiding  out 
of  the  tituation  before  the  class  and  the  speaking  of  parts  without  refer- 
ence to  any  book  or  p^r.  It  must,  in  other  words,  consist  of  drama- 
tized conversation,  either  memorized  or  impromptu.  C^ling  iqpon  pupils 
to  ^^take  parts”  and  to  read,  alternately,  at  their  seats,  some  material 
from  a tmtibook,  is  not  wharis  intended  here.  Thm  procedure  has  its 
pUu:e;  it  may  even. be  the  preliminary  step  to  the  dramatized  conversa- 
tion, but  it  c^ot  replace  it.  . 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  a number  of  pupils  to  experience  the 
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versation  must  be  kept  simple  and  brief.  Not  too  briefi  of  couise.  Simply 
having  pupils  bob  up  to  ask  “Comment  allez-vous?”  and  getting  the 
answer  “Trfes  bien,  mercil”  is  not  conversation.  This  may  be  the  begin- 
ning ; it  ought,  however,  to  be  extended  and  expanded  to  at  least  a dozen 
lines. 

Each  dialogue  ought  to  be  a little  unit  portraying  a scene  from  daily 
life  or  dramatizing  an  anecdote  or  a joke.  Many  useful  expressions  and 
idioms  may  be  worked  in.  In  fact,  the  idiom  or  grammatical  point  may 
be  ihe  raison  d'etre  of  the  dialogue.  In  French,  the  partitive,  the  object 
pronouns,  en,  and  time  expressions  are  examples. 

Topics  which  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  dialogue  treatment  are: 
At  the  Telephone;  In  the  Restaurant;  Meeting  on  the  S^eet;  At  the 
Baker’s;  At  the  Grocer’s;  At  the  Butcher’s;  At  the  Station,  etc.  The 
possibilities  are  so  unlimited  that  it  is  strange  that  so  little  along  this 
line  has  been  done  in  the  classroom. 

The  dialogue  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  taken  from  ^ 
the  book.  The  teacher  may  write  it  out  as  an.  original  conversation.  The 
pupils  may  make  it  up.  Teacher  and  class  may  work  it  out  together. 

After  it  has  been  completed,  the  dialogue  may  be  copied  into  the 
pupil’smotebook.  It  should  be  memorized,  so  that  fluen^  is  acquired  and 
attention  may  be  devoted  to  the  accompanying  gestures. 

Tn  the  beginning  rigid  adherence  to  the  wording  of  the  dialogue  will 
probably  be  imperative.  This  will  be  true,  too,  of  the  dramatized  anec- 
dote. However,  as  the  pupil  gains  power  and  acquires  vocabulary,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  substitutions  and  improvisations,  especially 
where  the  topic  involves  chiefly  vocabulary  building.  This  would  be  true 
of  the  store  and  restaurant  dialogues,  where  a variety  of  things  might  be 
ordered.  The  possibility  of  indicating  personal  preferences,  would  add 
interest,  surprise  and  humor  to  the  conversation.  It  would  also  test  the 
other  pupil’s  ability  to  frame  an  adequate  reply. 

A good  part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  conversation  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  vivacity  and  expressiveness  of  the  participants.  If  the 
dialogue  is  to  be  “dramatized  conversation,”  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  gestures. 

A few  simple  “properties,”  too,  will  add  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
scene.  For  the  telephone  conversarion,  a toy  instrument  ought  to  be 
used.  In  the  restaurant  scenes,  the  waitw  should  be  provided  with  a 
napkin  and  a bill  of  fare.  (The  latter  may  be  a real  one  from  some  foreign 
restaurant.)  The  teacher’s  desk  may  be  used  for  the  table.  With  a little 
thought  and  prepai’ation,  each  dramatized  conversation  may  be  made 
a very  enjoyable  experience;  it  ought  to  be  “the  cream  of  the  lesson.” 

' As  many  pariidpants  as  practical  should  be  secured.  The  telephone 
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conversation  will  naturally  be  restricted  to  two  pupils,  but  the  res- 
,taurant  scenes  may  contain  three,  four  or  more  characters. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  extemporize  a scene  or  introduce 
variants,  they  have  reached  a higher  level.  I recall  with  pleasure,  a little 
scene  X observed  in  the  English  beginners’  class  {Sexto)  of  a girls’ 
school  in  Frankfurt.  Two  tots  of  ten,  who  had  volunteered  to  do  so,  went 
before  the  class  to  discuss  the  doll  one  of  them  was  rocking  in  a cradle. 
It  was  practically  free  conversation,  making  use  of  the  vocabulary  the 
girls  had  learned. 

“How  is  your  doll  this  morning?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you!” 

“viThat  is  W name?” 

“Her  name  is  Hildegarde/’ 

“Does  she  have  light  hair  or  dark  hair?” 

“She  is  blond.” 

“Does  she  have  many  dresses?” 

“Oh  yes,  she  has  eight.” 

“What  color  are  they?” 

“Red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  white,  pink,  orange  and  purple.” 

. “Where  does  your  doll  sleep?” 

“She  sleeps  in  a little  bed.” 

“When  does  she  go  to  bed?” 

“At  six  o’clock.”  ■ ‘ - 

“Do  you  sing  her  to  sleep?” 

“Yes,  I sing  ‘Good  Evening,  Good  Night,  vrith  Roses  Bedight.’  Let’s 
all  sing  it!” 

The  dialogue  closed  with  the  part-singing  of  Brahms’  Lullaby  by 
the  class,  while  the  owner  of  the  doll  continued  rocking  the  cradle. 
(These  ten-year-olds  had  had  English  for  only  three  months.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE  PROJECT 
Flounce  M.  Baker 

[From  The  Teachinz  of  French,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1931,  pp.  265-273. 

By  permission  of  the  publi^ers.] 

In  the  few  years  in  which  the  project  has  been  in  general  use  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  definitions.  The  amount  of  literature  upon 
the  subject  of  what  a project  is  and,  what  it  is  not  is  becoming  quite 
formidable.  This  discussion  may  be  desirable  in  the  field  of  the  elemen- 
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taiy  school  where  the  project  is  not  an  incidental  unit  of  the  teaching  day 
but  a method  which  may  embrace  every  subject  in  the  curriculum.  But 
our  objective  is  a much  smaller  one.  We  want  simply  to  see  to  what  extent 
we  can  use  the  project,  not  as  a substitute  for  what  we  are  doing  now,  but 
as  a to  help  us  do  our  present  work  more  efficiently.  For  this  aim, 
perhaps  the  definition  of  Dr.  Kilpatrick  will  cover  adequately  our  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject.  He  defines  it  as  “a  whole-hearted  purposeful  activity 
proceeding  in  a social  environment,  or  more  briefly  in  the  unit  de- 
ment of  such  activity.”  {Teachers  College  Record,  XDC^,  4,  Sept.  1918.) 

It  will  be  obvious,  even  if  we  do  not  accQ)t  such  a definition  at  its 
fullest,  that  only  certain  parts  of  the  foreign  language  curriculum  can 
fit  in  with  the  project.  Grammar  can  be  broken  up  into  unit  elements 
but  the  handling  of  such  elements  is  primarily  an  individual  problem. 
So,  too,  with  the  other  purely  skill  studies,  in  other  words,  those  in  which 
drill  is  a primary  requisite.  It  is  therefore  in  the  content  material  that 
the  project  is  going  to  be  of  most  benefiit  to  us  and  particularly  in  that 
portion  of  it  known  as  cultural,  that  vast  body  of  information  which  we 
hope  our  pupils  will  absorb,  somehow  or  other.  We  have  tried  to  show 
. . . that  one  of  the  reasons  why  cultural  material  was  not  taught  more 
successfully  was  because  there  is  no  technique  in  presenting  it.  Even 
a very  little  experiment  with  the  project  would  show  it' to  be  an  educa- 
tional instrument  of  great  value  in  the  handling  of  this  difficult  subject. 

Outlining  the  project.  There  are  many  forms  in  which  a project  can 
be  developed.  For  French  classes  the  following  general  outline  will  prob- 
ably be  found  satisfactory  for  any  type  of  subject  that  may  be  selected: 

l!  Statement.  The  teacher  will'choose,  either  by  herself  or  with  the  aid  of  her 
pupils,  some  unit  of  work  which  will  contain  a vitarinterest.  She  will  then  write 
a statement  which  will  serve  as  a kind  of  title  to  her  study. 

II.  Objectives.  The  teacher  will  then  state  her  aims  in  planning  this  study.  For 
each  project  there  will  usually  be  (1)  a remote  aim,  (2)  an  immediate  aim. 

m.  Materials.  A list  will  then  be  made  of  the  things  needed  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project--usually  textbooks,  magazines,  pictures  and  maps,  but  the 
project  may  also  require  paints,  crayons,  etc.  ^ ^ 

IV.  Pro'cedwe.  The  procedure  will  consist  of  the  following  steps: 

a.  The  teacher  gives  the  class  the  title  of  the  project. 

h.  There  is  a“  discussion  on  how  to  go  about  it.  How  many  pupils  will  work 
together?  What  trips  are  to  be  made? 

c.  A time  limit  is  set  for  the  various  units  of  the  project. 

d.  The  sources  of  information  are  given. 

e.  The  final  form  of  the  project  is  suggested  and  the  date  fixed  for  its  com- 
pletion. X 

V.  Estimate  of  the  project.  Tht  complete  project  will  be  judged  by  the  teacher 
after  discussion  with  the  class.  The -following  questions  will  serve  in  making  the 
estimate: 
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Is  it  a complete  development  of  the  study  suggested  by  the  title? 

Is  it  neat  in  appearance? 

Is' it  interesting? 

Were  any  new  sources  found  during  the  course  of  the  preparation? 

Does  it  suggest  subjects  for  new  projects? 

We  shall  now  take  some  subject  of  French  culture  and  see  how  we 
can  develop  it  and  how  much  information  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the  project  must  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teadier.  There  arc 
many  fascinating  studies  which  she  would  like  to  continue  indefinitely 
but  she  must  needs  return  to  granunar  and  composition,  which  cannot 
be  neglected.  The  project  must  necessarily  be  limited  also  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils.  The  same  subject  treated  the  second  year  and 
the  fourth  year  should  give  very  different  results  in  eadi  case  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  In  the  former  year  we  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  confuse  students  with  a wealth  of  names  or  other  detail. 

The  teacher  will  often  find,  after  she  has  prepared  her  outline,  that 
there  is  too  much  material  for  the  less  ad!vanced  pupils.  She  must  there- 
fore lay  this  one  aside  and  prq>are  another  which  will  eliminate  all  but 
the  absolutely  nec^saiy  subject  matter.  A project,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
can  run  on  indefinitely.  Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  our  main  reasons 
" for  adopting  this  form  is  to  keep  the  cultur  al  material  within  limits. 

A sample  project.  The  following  project  will  be  found  suitable  for 
high-school  students  in  the  third  year  and  college  students  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  year. 

PROVENQE.  A land  of  vast  resources  for  the  traveler  whether  he 
comes  for  study  pr  recreation. 

Objectives. 

1..  Remote  I To  contribute  loward  a better  understanding  of  . French  civilization. 

2.  Immediate:  To  teach  a unit  of  cultural  material. 

Materials. 

1.  A map  of  the  French  provinces. 

2.  A political  map  of  present-day  France. 

3.  A physical  map  of  France  (not  absolutely  essential)  . 

4.  A small  outline  map  of  France  for  each  student. 

5.  Le  Petit  Larousscj  any  standard  encyclopedia,  and  whatever  travel  literature 
the  library  affords. 

Procedure.  The  names  of  the  old  French  provinces,  though  having 
now  no  political  significance,  are  still  widely  used.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  is  Provence.  It  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  and  by 
many  people  from  other  parts  of  France.  Its  history  begins  long  before 
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the  Christian  era  and  it  w?iS  the  center  of  some  of  the  most  dirilling 
events  of  medieval  times. 

You  may  develop  your  subject  under  one  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  language  and  literature.  How  did  Provence  get  its  name?  Is  Provencal  a 
language  or  a dialect?  Give  the  reason  for  its  importance.  What  is  the  Polme  du 
Rhdne?  E)q>)ain  the  words  troubadour  and  trouvhre.  If  you  have  time  read  Dau> 
det*s  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  for  a good  idea  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  Provence. 

2.  Geography.  Compare  the  map  of  the  provinces  with  the  political  map.  Get 
clearly  the  meanings  of  Ihe  words  province  and  departement.  On  your  outline  map 
trace  the  boundaries  of  Provence  and  put  in  the  Khone  and  the  important  cities. 
Find  the  meaning  of  the  following:  Midi,  C8te  dIAzur,  Riviera. 

3.  History.  WHat  different  races  settled  in  Provence?  Give  the  approximate 
dates.  Provence  is  often  called  the  most  Latin'  of  the  French  provinces.  Explain 
this.  What  part  did  it  play  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church?  How  long  has 
Provence  been  a part  of  France?  The  history  of  the  following  towns  is  very 
interesting,  Arles,  Avignon,  Aix,  Marseilles. 

4.  Art  and  architecture.  In  Provence  can  be  found  the  remains  of  a Greek 
theater,  Roman  baths  and  amphitheaters,  cloisters  and  churches  in  five  different 
styles  of  ardiitecture.  Can  you  name  them?  Where  are  the  most  interesting  ruins 
to  be  found?  What  is  the  Venus  of  Arles? 

^ S.  Scenery  and  vegetation,  hi  Provence  we  find  tropical  gardens  but  also  bleak, 
arid  ~oots.  Eiqplain  these  variations  in  climate.  What  does  mistral  mean?  Apart 
from  its  historical  treasures  Provence  has  countless  beauty  spots.  Describe  some 
of  them. 

6.  Characteristics  and-  occupations.  What  kind  of  people  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence?  How  do  th^r  earn  ^eir  Uving? 

7.  References.  If  you  do  not  find  sufficient  material  in  the  encyclopedia  you 

will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  literature  in  the  library.  There  are  many 
books  written  about  Provence— a very  good  one  is  The  SpeU  of  Provence,  by  A. 
Hallays.  There  are  also  numerous  books  on  travel  in  France  and  many  of  these 
devote  at  least  a chapter  to  Provence.  , , . ' 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  for  other  projects  which  may 
be  developed  in  the  early  years.  As  a general  rule  subjects  of  geographi- 
cal and  historical  interest  are  best  for  the  early  stages  and  those  con- 
nected with  literature  and  art  for  the  more  advanced. 

‘ 1.  The  Canals  of  France. 

2.  The  Sdne  in  history,  geography,  and  industry.  ■ 

3.  The  <!lhfiteaux:  location,  history,  architecture,  legends. 

4.  The  French  in  Nordi  America. 

5.  Agricultural  and  industrial  France. 

6.  The  railroads. 

7.  Provinces  .of  major  interest,  such  as  Brittany,  Languedoc,  Kormandie, 
AuvergntC 

8.  Special  studies  of  dties  such  as  Paris,  Marseille,  Rouen,  Lyon,  Nancy,  etc. 

After  the  teacher  has  made  a list  of  possible  studies  she  will,  after 
weighing  them  carefully,  note  that  there  are  one  or  two  which  are  neces- 
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sary  for  each  member  of  the  class  while  the  others  may  contain  ma^al 
which  is  not  so  essential.  Th\is  a project  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  geography  of  France  should  he  carried  on  by  every- 
one, srhile  a more  minute  study  of  a city  or  a province  should  be  left  to 
the  students  who  have  shown  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
filfilfa  to  give  it  the  amount  of  time  it  needs.  This  will  seem  to  make 
the  project  a supplement  to  the  course  of  study  but  there  will  always 
be  lime  for  at  least  one.  If  the  teacher  could  keep  account  of  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  the  incidental  63q)laining  of  cultural  material  and  the 
constant  repetition  of  proper  nouns  which  have  been  forgotten,  she 
would  find  that  these  minutes  if  put  together  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  develop  a worthwhile  study.  Besides,  while  pupils  weak  in 
skills  will  get  less  opportunity  for  projects  than  their  classmates,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  share  in  the  results : that  is,  they  may  read ' 
and  hear  the  r^rts  of  others. 

These  reports,  whether  in  oral  or  written  form,  shoidd  be  of  a high 
standard  of  workmanship.  In  general  it  should  be  required  that  the 
results  of  one  student’s  research  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  in  form 
to  be  used  as  a text  by  other  members  of  the  class, 

Advantages  of  the  Project.  The  greatest  asset  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  project  is  the  body  of  knowledge  which  it  accumulates  and 
puts  into  convenient  form.  But  there  are  other  assets:  training  in  re- 
search, for  instance;  in  silent  reading  and  in  the  use  of  a variety  of 
French  books  which  do  not  contain  the  vocabularies  or  the  other  “helps” 
of  the  textbook.  Not  that  the  research  should  always  be  in  French.  For 
any  but  advanced  pupils  looking  for  material  in  French  books  must  nec- 
essarily be  very  slow  so  that  to  require  that  no  work  be  done  in  Engli^ 
would  turn  what  was  intended  to  be  a piece  of  creative  work  into  mere 
drudgery.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  French  while  working 
together.  This  type  of  conversation  will  be  found  far  more  helpful  in 
acquiring  some  fluency  than  the  more,  artificial  question-and-answer 
technique  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

After  the  completion  of  the  project  the  teacher  has  some  data  oh 
what  her  pupils  really  know.  She  sees  that  her  objective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  “to  teach  France  as  well  as  French”  is  beginning  to  be  realized. 
The  content  material  in  French  is  so  vast  that  unless  the  students  do 
a great  deal  of  the  work  themselves  it  cannot  be  mastered. -There  is 
probably  no  better  machinery  for  taking  it  out  of  the  confines  of  the 
cl  ^room  than  a well-plaimed  project.  With  the  steady  increase  of 
vocabulary  this  instrument  will  naturally  become  more  valuable  every 
year.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  short-term  students — ^those  who  take 
French  two  years  only— there  remains  something  from  the  project  simple 
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as  it  may  be.  Instead  of  a confused  recollection  of  grammar  rules  the 
word  French  calls  up  some  definite  information  or  at  least  a feeling  of 
familiarity^  of  interest  in  a faraway  country.  Something  has  been  gained 
which  may  help  towards  further  knowledge  later  on,  which  will  dove- 
tail into  (me’s  later  reading  or  travel,  and  which  will  give  definite  repudia- 
tion to  the  statement  that  high  school  French  is  not  made  use  of  in  later 
life. 


LANGUAGE  LEARNING  AS  AN  ACTIVITY 

Laura  B.  Johnson 
Utiiversity  of  Wisconsin  High  School 

[From  MU,  XIX,  3,  December,  1934,  202-214.1 

Language  is  universally'  defined  .as  a means  of  communication,  a 
medium  of  intercourse.  Communication  implies  a social  situation,  an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  a speaker  and  a listener,  or  a writer  and  a reader.  There- 
fore, as  foreign  Icmguage  teachers,  our  problem  is  not  how  to  teach  any 
given  amount  of  subject-matter  to  our  students,  but  how  to  develop  in 
them  the  ability  to  express  thdr  own  thou^ts  and  to  comprehend  the 
ideas  of  others  through  the  new  medium  of  exchange.  In  other  words,  the 
chief  concern  of  our  students,  as  it  was  when  they  gradually  and  almost 
unconsciously  acquired  mastery  over  their  native  tongue,  is  to  achieve 
the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read  and  write  the  new  language;  and 
not,  as  too/frequently  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  ability  to  write  a con- 
jugation, recite  a list  of  wor^,  repeat  a rule,  or  translate  a page  of 
foreign  text.  This  does  not  mean  tiiat  conjugations,  declensions,  para* 
digms,  rules,  translations  can  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  prograni ; 
but  it  does  mean  that  they  should  be  recognized,  by  the  piq>ils  as  well 
as  by  the  teacher,  as  effective  learning  devices,  as  shortcuts,  perhaps, 
leading  to  the  attainment  of  our  goal,  and  never  as  legitimate  ends  in 
themselves. 

jit  is  difficult  to  interest  children  in  the  dull  routine  of  acquiring 
abstract,  disconnected  facts.  It  has  been  said  that  learning  for  learning’s 
sake  is  an  acquired  taste,  like  the  taste  for  cigarettes,  strong  cheese,  or 
impressionistic  painting.  It  is  a mature,  adult  reaction  to  knowle^e. 
Children  are  interested  in  doing  things,  in  their  own  activity.  Hence,  any 
learning  process  that  involves  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  and  gains,  almost"  automatically,  his  interest,  enthu- 
siasm and  co-operation. 
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A French  author  has  said:  “One  learns  a language  as  a child  learns 
a game ; it  is  a form  of  activity  rather  than  of  knowledge.”  If  we  accept 
this  psychologic^  principle  as  a working  h3pothesis,  our  first  problem 
is  to  decide  what  activities  a child  must  engage  in,  to  achieve  the  ability 
to  imderstand,  speak,  read  and  write  the  foreign  language.  As  realists, 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  within  the  limits  of  a two,  or  even  a foiu* 
year  course,  we  cannot  give  our  students  complete  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage in  all  its  phases.  We  shall  recognize  the  relative  importance  of  his 
learning  to  read  and  understand  iconipared  with  his  ability  to  speak  and  . 
vmte,  but  we  shall  maintain  the  validity  of  giving  him  some  opportunity 
for  self-expression  in  both  speaking  and  writing,  ^for  the  sake  of  his  own 
pleasure'  and  satisfaction  during  the  learning  process,  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  mastery  which  he  may  never 
attain. 

If  we  consider  our  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  abilities 
achieved  rather  than  from  the  point  cf  view  of  information  acquired, 
then  we  must  shift  our  emphasis  from  the  preparation  of  an  assignment, 
or  the  recitation  of  a lesson  as  such,  to  the  development  of  power  through 
carrying  on,  both  in  and  out  of  class,  activities  involving  the  use  of  tiie 
language. 

Again,  I ask,  what  are  these  activities?  Let  us  take  them  up  in  order. 
If  our  first,  if  not  our  most  importont  aim,  is  to  give  our  pupils  the  ability 
to  understand  the  spoken  language,  we  must  give  them  many  opportunities 
to  hear  it.  We  must  give  them  the  chance  to  be  the  audience,  to  play  the 
r61e  of  listener,  which  is  a receptive,  but  never  a completely  passive  rdle. 
At  first,  it  is  only  the  teacher, who  can  do  the  talking.  She  can  begin  from 
the  very  first  day  with  a series  of  simple  monologues,  making  her  meaning 
dear  through  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  gestures,  fadal  expressions, 

^ actions,  or  by  limiting  her  vocabidary  to  English  cognates  or  words  suflS- 
dently  similar  to  English  to  be  readily  recognizable  by  beginners.  These 
sinqile  soliloquies  can  evolve  gradually,  as  the  class  progresses,  into  the 
telling  of  appropriate  anecdotes,  the  relating  of  personal  experiences 
abroad,  the  reading  of  short  stories,  the  describing  of  pictures,  the  giving 
of  illustrated  talks  with  postal  cards  or  lantern  slides.  An  always  effec- 
tive means  of  quickening  interest  in  the  living  language  is  a talk,  given  by 
a native.  And  since  aural  education  is  a recognized  aim  of  the  course,  every 
. language  laboratory  diould  have  a collection  of  French  records,  to  give 
the  pupils  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  French  as  it  is  spoken  or  sung  and 
enjoyed  in  Paris.  The  rapidly  increasing  contact  with  radio  programs, 

' foreign  fihns,  and  news-reels  is  a treniendous  asset  to  the  foreign  language 
teadier  in  creating  in  her  students  an  interest  in  hearing  the  language 
---spoken  and  in  arousing  the  desire  to  understand.it  better. 
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< As  soon  as  the  students  have  acquired  a working  vocabulary  of  their 

j own,  they  can  enjoy  the  fun  of  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  teacher 

i and  with  each  other  in  conducting  the  routine  business  of  the  class.  Gram> 

. mar  exercises,  vocabulary  drills,  pjid  reading  lessons  can  be  transformed 
into  delightful  pastimes  if  treated  as  opportunities  to  engage  in  active 
use  of  fhe  language,  instead  of  as  mere  lessons  to  be  recited  as  ends  in 
I themselves. 

A grammar  exercise  may  be  used  as  an  opportunity  for  conversation, 
a vocabulary  drill  may- become  a game,  and  a reading'  lesson  may  be 
dramatized  and  thus  used  to  stimulate  a greater  d^ee  of  literary  appre- . 

I;  ciation  in  both  actors  and  audience.  It  is  the  joyous  activity  of  the 

I learners,  and  not  any  specific  amount  of  information  that  may  or  may 

I not  be  acquired,  that  is  vital  in  the  learning  procedure. 

Let  me  be  even  more  specific;  If  a conjugation  is  to  be  learned,  let  us 
' not  limit  ourselves  to  a senseless  chanting  of  meaningless  syllables.  Just 
how  meaningless  conjugations  can  be  is  graphic^y  illustrate  in  the  case 
of  an  American  boy  who  was  “exposed”  to  French  in  a boarding  school  in 
Paris.  With  true  European  thoroughness  and.precision,  he  was  tau^t  to 
conjugate  fluently  and  correctly  any  verb  in  every  tense,  but  when  he  used  ^ 
the  language  to  eiq)ress  himself,  his  verb-forms  ^ came  out  as  infinitives. 
Granted  that  his  is  an  e'dxenie  case,  it  shows  the  gap  that  still  exists  in 
many  pupils’  minds  between  what  they  learn  as  a lesson  in  school  and 
any  practical  application  that  knowledge  might  have  outside^of  the  class- 
room situation.  I often  think  that  language  teachers,  more  than  any 
Others,  lay  themselves  open  to  the  criticism  of  just  such  futile  abstractions. 
And  that  may  be  why  so  many  people  “don’t  see  any  use  in -language 
study.”  Instead  of  perpetuating  that  time-honored  tradition,  let  us  put 
the  verb  into  a significant  sentence,  and  then,  either  by  asking  an  ap- 
propriate question,  or  by  setting  iq>  a model  sentence  to  be  imitated,  let 
us  create  situations  in  which  the  pupil  must  use  the  verb-form  as  a tool 
to  expre^'thought,  as  a means  of  incre^ing  his  power  of  self-expression. 
There  may  come  a time  when  it  seems  desirable  to  have  conjugations  re- 
I]  peated  quickly  or  written  rapidly  on  the  board  as  a check-up  in  review 

or  as  a short  cut  to  the  mastery  of  a new  form.  When  this  l^ppens,  let 
us  make  it  dear  to  ourselves  and  to  the  class,  that  such  a drill  has  meaning 
only  as  it  l^ds  to  a greater  degree  of  fluency  in  speaking,  or  a readier 
comprdiensibn  in  reading.  I think  that  the  time  for  believing  in  the  magic 
power' of  conjugations  or  any  other  isolated  grammatical  phenomenon 
is  past.  Our  concern  must  always  be  vital  contact  with  the  living  langua^  - 
as  it  expresses  connected  thoughts.  This  will  inevitably  involve  emphasis 
bn  context,  whether  it  be  oral  or  written. 

Mere  oral  repetition  of  forms  or  formulae  is  not  enough.  The  oral 
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I work  must  be  significant,  must  be  based  on  a specific  situation.  Language 

r learning  is  largely  dependent  upon  association  of  ideas,  and  the  richer 

I 3ud  more  varied  the  associations,  the  easier  and  pleasanter  the  learning 

I process.  Words,  for  instance,  should  not  be  memorized  in  isolated  word- 

I lists,  but  should  be  learned  by  repeated  and  varied  experiences,  much  as  a 

child,  .or  an  adult  in  a foreign  land,  acquires  vocabulary.  When  learning 
the  names  of  fruits,  for  instance,  the  learners  should  see  the  fruits,  handle 
them,  ask  for  them  and  offer  them  to  eadi  other  with  appropriate  ex- 
pressions of  politeness.  In  learning  verbs,  the  actions  should  bei  performed 
in  class  insofar  as  practicable.  Response  to  commands,  or  pantomime,  can 
be  done  either  by  beginners  or  by  advanced  students.  A diild  who  stands 
up  or  frowns  or  shrugs  his  shoulders  or  winks  at  the  appropriate  stimulus 
from  the  teacher  or  a fellow-student  reveals  his  understanding  of  the  verb, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  teaches  it  to  any  of  his  fellow-students  who  may 
not  have  imderstood  the  command.  A boy  who  imitates  the  gesture  of 
smoking,  playing  cards,  writing,  sewing  is  called  upon  to  use  his  own 
imagination  and  ingenuity  in  recalling  significant  words,  and  at  the  same 
^ time,  challenges  his  classmates  to  recall  them.  In  addition,  such  panto* 
mime  may  give  repeated  experience,  not  only  with  important  new  vwbs, 
but  also  with  such  significant  speech-patterns  as  “Vous  etes  en  train 

de j Vous  faites  semblant  de , Ayez  la  bont4  de — * 

Such  pantomimes  lead  inevitably  to  simple  dramatUzations  of  buying 
and  selling,  calling  on  or  receiving  friends,  and  so  on.  Every  year  when 
/ teaching  a grammar  lesson  entitled  “The  Lost  Hat”  the  writer  contrives 

to  lose  her  hat  somewhere  in  the  classroom  so  successfully  that  every  pupil 
in  the  class  has  a chance  to  look  for  it,  tell  where  he  is  looking,  and  end  his 
fruitless  search  ydth  the  formula,  “Je  I’ai  cherchfi  partout;  j’ai  beau  le 
chercher ; je  ne  peux  pas  le  trouver.”  Upon  occasion  the  search  gets  so 
frantic  that  the  whole  dass  is  simultaneously  engaged  in  looking  for  the 
teacher’s  missing  headgear.  And  some  students  have  refused  to  leave  the 
-dass  until  the  hat  has  been  found,  or  ra^er  “trouvA” 

Witlvthe  same  purpose  in  mind,  a grammar  lesson  of  several  days’ 
duration  on.  “A  Box  of  Candy”  reaches  its  climax  with  an  imaginary-  trip 
to  a candy-store,  where  pupils  engage  in  buying  and  selling  candy, "and, 
upon  leaving  the  store,  offer  it  to  a companion.  Imagine  their  surprise  and 
delight,  upon  opening  the  box,  to  find  real  candy  in  it.  Thereupon  the 
entire  class  engages  in  the  delightful  occupation  of  “eating  candy  in 
French.”  Different  pupils  take  turns  offering  it  to  their  dassmates  wth 
varied  formulae  such  as  “Puis-je  vous  pffrir  des  bonbons  ? Voulez-vous  des 
bonbons  ? Prenez-en,  je  vous  prie.  Servez-vous.”  And  no  pupil  is  allowed  to 
accept  a piece  until  he  has  responded  politely  and  correctly  in  French. 
Thus  the  necessary  memorizing  of  certain  fixed  speech-patterns  is  trans- 
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formed  from  a dull  lesson  in  grammar,  into  a deli^tful  and  significant 
activity. 

In  connection  with  oral  use  of  the  language,  there  remain  two  activities 
which  may  occasionally  be  enjoyed  as  legitimate  classroom  procedures, 
for  which  no  time  could  be  found  if  we  were  strictly  limited  to  reciting 
lessons  and  conipleting  a definite  amount  of  subject-matter.  I refer  to  the 
occasional  singing  of  songs  and  playing  of  games.  Although  we  must  be- 
ware of  being  too  often  led  astray  down  the  by-paths  of  potential  diver- 
sions, I sometimes  wonder  whether  learning  that  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  Spanish  or  Latin  may  be  a means  of  delightful  entertainment  or 
pleasure  may  not  be.  the  most  vital  lesson  that  our  students  could  learn  in 
a two-year  course.  After  all,  in  the  realm  of  ultimate  immeasurable  objec- 
tives, isn’t  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of  a foreign  language  the  added 
pleasure  that  the  student  may  get  from  his  familiarity  with  the  language, 
and  eventually  through  that  personal  satisfaction,  a more  cultivated  and 
profitable  use  of  his  leisure  time? 

If  one  takes  this  broader  view,  one  may  occasionally  devote  an  entire 
class-hour  to  the  working  of  a cross-word  puzzle,  the  playing  of  games  In- 
voKing  oral  use  of  the  language,  or  the  singing  of  songs,  without  any  sense 
of  guilt  or  feeling  that  one  may  be  wasting  time.  In  lieu  of  other  vital  con- 
tacts with  the  language  outside  of  thedassroom  and  the  school  situation^ 
such  pastimes  as  I have  mentioned  may  be  our  b^t  means  of  giving  a 
sense  of  reality  to  the  language  we  are  teaching.  After  all,  a language  is 
not  just  a school  subject,  in  the  sense  that  geometry,  physics  or  European 
history  is ; it  is  the  vital  expression  of  the  life  of  a great  nation.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  play  and  sing  and  enjoy  ourselyes  in  the  language,  as  well  as 
read,  speak,  and  study  it,  we  can  arrive  at  a deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  people  who  are  creating  it. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  obvious  lack  of  time,  much  of  our  preoccupation 
with  these  types  of  activity  must  be  relegated  to  a foreign  language  club. 
The  broad-minded  teacher  with  a vision  of  the  contribution  that  foreign 
language  study  can  make  to  a liberal  education  will  recognize  their  valid- 
ity and  will  include  them  in  the  curriculum  whenever  possible. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

So  much  for  developing  the  power  to  speak  and  understand.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  what,  for  most  of  us,  must  be  our  primary  objective,  namely, 
developing,  in  our  students,  the  reading  adaptation,  ability  to  read  Fren^ 
at  much  the  same  rate  and  with  the  same  degree  of  understanding  and 
pleasure  as  English.  In  this  connection,  let  us  examine  Michael  West’s 
theory  pf  specific  practice,  namely  the  principle  that  our  students  must 
“learn  to  read  by  reading.”  This  does  not  mean  by  translating,  by  thumb- 
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iDg.th^  dictionaiy,  by  lining  the  text  with  English  words,  by  deciphering. 
It  means  that  both  in  and  out  of  class  pupils  must  read  their  foreign  texts| 
just  as  they  read  thdr  English  books,  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
in  the  story  itself,  and  not  in  order  to  recite  it.  Their  reading  should  be  for 

the  sake  of  comprehension  and  #10#  for  the  sake  of  translation  I 

^ ThiS'means,  perhaps,  a change  in  textbooks  as  well  as  a change  in 
teaching  techmques..  Carrying  out  such  a program  consistently  would 
necessitate  not  only  very  easy  readers  to  begin  with,  but  a very  gradual 
increase  in  vocabulary  and  difficulty  of  construction.  Reading  should  not 
be  begun  until  the  pupils  have  a minimum  essential  vocabulary  which 
will  enable  them  to  understand  their  first  reading  assignments  without 
the  constant  interruption  and  irritation  of  meeting  unknown  words.  From 
then  on;  the  teacher  can  do  one  of  two  things ; she  can  either  read  the  new 
lesson  ^oud  to  the  class  before  assigning  it,  simplifying,  paraphrasing, 
explaining,  emphasizing  new  and  significant  words  as  she  reads;  or  else 
she  can  precede  the  pupils*  pr^aration  with  a complete  and  adequate 
vocabulary  drill,  teaching  aU  the  new  words  to  be  met  in  the  lesson.  Either 
procedure  will  enable  the  pupils  to  read,  understand  and  enjoy  the  passage 
as  a connected  story  and  not  just  as  a conglomeration  of  strange  and  diffi- 
cult words  to  be  memorized  or  as  an  intricate  jig-saw  puzzle  to  be  solved. 

The  preparation  of  any  reading  assignment  should  accomplish  either 
one  or  both  of  two, objectives:  namely,  it  should  increase  the  reader’s 
vocabulary  and,  through  his  ever-widening  repertoire  of  familiar  words, 
-lucres  his  degree  of  comprehension  and  his  rate  of  reading.  The  ideal 
way  to  leam  words  is  through  reading  experience,  by  meeting  the  same 
worA  on  the  prints  page  so  often  that  their  meaning  becomes  clear  > 
and  is  easily  retained.  But  because  our  reading  tests  aid  reading  courses 
are  not,  as  yet,  completely  coordinated  with  reference  to  vocabulary- 
building,  most  of  our  reading  will  have  to  be  accompanied  and  supple- 
mented by  persistent  vocabulary  drill. 

Such  drill  should  prece(te  as  well  as  follow  the  preparations  of  the 
reading  ^ignment.  It  should  precede  in  order  to  permit  the  students 
to  recognize  and  understand  all  of  the  new  words  as  they  read,  and  thus 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  context  as  a whole  without  delay  or  stumbling 
over  individual  words ; and  it  should  follow  in  order  to  use  the  content 
of  the  reading  matter  as  a natural  point  of  departure  around  whidi  to 
center  further  review,  resulting  in  final  mastery  of  the  vocabulary.  In 
the  drill  which  precede,  the  teacher  must  create  context  in  wWch  to 
place  the  new  words;  in  the  drill  which  follows,, the  context  is  already 
present  in  every  pupil’s  mind  and  interest.  It  is  essential  to  capitalize 
on  that  ihier^t  to  lead  the  student  to  complete  mastery  of  the'  words. . 
It  is  one  thing  to  understand  words  in  context;  it  is  quite  another  to 
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I recognize  them  in  a new  situation  or  even  in  isolation.  A learner  cannot 

' be  said  to  know  the  meaning  of  a word  as  a unit  of  .speech  i^ess  he 

\ knows  it  as  a complete  entity  in  and  by  itself.  Hence,  the  n^d 

i systematic,  intensive  and  conscious  study  of  words  than  the  mcidental 

i learning  that  takes  place  during  the  reading  process. 

I There  are  many  dynamic  ways  of  helping  students  to  acqune  a 

! mastery  over  new  words.  Since  learning  words  is  primarily  a memor^g 

[ process,  which,  in  turn  depends  on  association  of  ideas,  the  teacher  s 

1 task  is  to  provide  as  rich  and  varied  an  association  with  the  new  wor^ 

! ' aspossible.  Provisionof  such  associations  will  involve  use  of  the  word  m 

k many  different  contexts  so  that  its  meaning  “emerges.”  The  pupil  inay 

I repeat  the  word  in  answering  questions,  completing  statements,  makmg 

f up  his  own  sentences  or  by  defining  the  word  in  the  foreign  lan^age. 

I Such  drill  as  tins  will  have  as  its  objective,  not  the  development  of  oral 

^ fluency,  but  the  oral  repetition  of  specific  words  and  speech-^ttems. 

V . Therefore  the  teacher  will  hot  insist  upon  complete,  wdl-round^  sen- 

\ tences,  but  will  emphasize  rather  the  quick,  spontaneous,  automatic 

] response  in  repetition  of  spedfic  words  to  be  learned.  ^ ' 

I By  calling  for  synonyms  or  opposites  already  familiar,  by  pomting 

I out  derivations  from  English,  Latin,  or  other  language,  by  calhng  at- 

f tention  to  relationships  to  other  known  words  in  the  foreign  language, 

I the  is  hdping  the  student  not  only  to  increase  Ins  vocabmaty, 

U but  at  the  same  time  to  improve  his  technique  of  learmng  new  wor^. 

The  teacher  may  require  the  students  to  write  these  words  in  sjjtematic 

h classified  lists  in  their  notebooks.  These  lists  then  furnish  the  basis  for  . 
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satisfying  himself  and  his  teacher  that  he  how  has  adequate  command 
of  these  essential  thought-units  and  is  ready  to  proceed  in  his  reading. 
Vocabularies  are  to  be  mastered,  not  in  order  to  engage  in  oral  activity, 
not  to  get  a passing  grade  in  a vocabulary  test,  but  always  in  order  to 
increase  one’s  ability  to  read.  In  determining  which  words  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  pupil’s  permanent  vocabulary,  the  ‘ teacher  will  find  the 
French,  German  and  Spanish  Word  Books  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  extremely  helpful. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  that  the  pupil  does  in  class  in  order  to 
increase  his  vocabulary  range  at  a steady  rate  of  progress,  he  should  be 
practising  reading  in  a book  in  which  he  will  meet  no  new  words.  By 
' reading  an  easier  book  than  the  class  text,  a book  in  which  he  meets  no 
difficulties,  no  “linguistic  snags,”  the  learner  has  a chance  to  measure  and 
enjoy  his  progress  and  to  increase  his  reading  rate.  As  long  as’ the  read- 
ing texts  are  simple,  easy,  interesting  and  within  their  vocabulary  range, 
students  respond  willingly  to  this  challenge.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
new-type  readers,  edited  on  different  vocabulary  levels,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly possible  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  stories  of  in- 
trinsic interest  which  ttey  can  read  and  enjoy. 

Thus,  if  one  of  our  aims  is  to  give  our  pupils  the  power  to  read,  then, 
obviously,  we  must  offer  them  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  reading 
both  in  and  out  of  class,  not  as  a means  of  illustrating  grammatical 
V principles,  nor  as  a means  of  improving  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue 
through  translation,  but  primarily  as  a means  of  understanding  and  en- 
joying the  story.  In  order  to  emphasize  reading  for  content,  we  will 
adopt  adequate  testing  devices  to  measure  comprehension  and  reading 
power,  sometimes  testing  comprehension  of  the  prepared  lesson,  some- 
times testing  comprehension  of  an  unfamiliar  passage.  In  either  case,  the 
emphasis  will  always  be  on  the  ability  to  read,  understand  and  interpret 
the  printed  page. 

Frequent  tests  on  unfamiliar  passages  with  emphasis  on  rate  of  read- 
ing bring  out  the  desirability  of  eliminating  translation  and  of  increasing 
speed  in  reading,  and  impress  on  the  students  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing reading  power  through  practice  and  through  mastery  of  vocabularies. 
This  is  whfere  the  emphasis  should  be,  rather  than  on  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  preparation  of  any  one  lesson. 

' Testing  devices  include  questions  to  be  answered  in  English,  sentences 
to  be  identified  as  true  or  false,  statements  to  be  completed,  and  multiple- 
choice  exercises.  Occasional  speed  drills  will  stress  the  importance  of 
concentration  and  will  help  to  eliminate  the  tendency  to  translate.  They 
may  be  administered  in  various  ways.  The  reading  of  each  student  may 
be  "timed  and  recorded  as  he  finishes,  or  the  ^oup  as  a whole  may  be 
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allowed  a limited  time  in  which  to  read  a given  passage.  Bef^  adrninis- 
taring  such  tests  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  the  words  or  at  any 
™ the  key-words  of  the  passage  are  toiliar  to  *e  smdents  Ita 

writing  the  test  the  pupiU  may  either  be 

to  the  reading  passage.  In  case  they  are  not  permitted  to  look  back,  toe 
teacher  must  make  her  test  of  such  a nature  thaUhe  is  testing  the^ 
comprehension  of  the  passage  as  a whole  rather  tU  their  memoty  of 
intriwte  and  insignificant  details.  The  students  are  usually  interested  m 
the  results  they  attain  in  such  tests,  not  only  in  their  grades  whidi  reveal 
S S Lir  degree  of  comprehension  but  also  In 
rate  Knowing  whether  a student  is  a slow  or  a rapid  reader  may  give 

the  alert  teacL  an  insight  into  a weak  Pf ^eTter 
make  her  realize  that  a quick  read6r  should  be  stimulated  to  grea 

efforts  in  extensive  outside  reading. 

In  addition  to  the  prepared  dass  reading,  the  outs^ 

reading,  and  the  reading  tests  which  I have 
more  activities  in  connection  with  reading  which  are  a stimulating 
lenge  in  themselves,  because  they  too  focus  the  attention  on  P<w*  “ 
DOwer  and  ability,  rather  than  on  knowledge.  I refer  to  sight-readmg  o 
sight-translation.  Through  the  use  of  three  devices,  f 

s^-up  the  class  work  by  reading  ahead  in  to  ^ 

supplement  to  class  work  by  using  an  easier  book  m 
is  done  at  regular  intervals.  Either  sight-reading  or  sight-translation 
reveals  individual  differences  and  difBculties  and  class  progress  M a 
whole  Both  of  tom  might  be  considered  as  practice  m irferreice. 

is  being  translated,  to  teacher  must  eithre  swty  to 
of  the*unknown  words,  or  she  must  guide  the  stutot  s tonkmgjo  tot 

he  can  deduce  the  correct  meaning,  as  he  does  with 
he  meets  in  English ; namely,  through  the  contest,  or  bec^e  of  similarity 
torw«r”a^y  known  in  English,  Latin  or  some  other  1 W.  » 
of  its  relationship  to  a known  word  in  the  same  language.  If  the 
■ ~ b bring  read  insWd  of  being  translated,  the  te^er  todd  do 
(he  rreding  alold,  in  order  tot  the  understanding  of  to  context  may 
^t  interrupted  by  constant  correction  of  mistakes  in  pronuncianon.. 
?«™the  tLher’s  inflections  may  datify  an  othermse  obscure 
nassage^and  she  can  always  substitute  simple  synon^  and  otherwise 
eliKitoe  the  text  with  least  delay  and  interruption  of  thought-processes 
if  she  is  doing  the  reading. 

Even  translation,  which,  in  most  cases,  should  be  used  as  a medicine, 
rator  than  as  a diet,  may  become  a stimulating  and  chaUenging  activity 
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if  properly  motivated.  Since  the  three  chief  objectives  of  translation, 
namely,  training  in  precision,  increase  of  ^English  vocabulary,  and  the 
development  of  keener  literary  discrimination,  are  all  legitimate  by- 
products of  any  language  study,  we  will  occasionally  admit  translation 
into  our  course.  But  when  we  do,  we  will  consider  it  as  a fine  art,  on  a 
level  with  literary  cqiression  in  any  form,  and  we  will  bend  every  effort 
to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  style  and  thought-content  of  the  original. 
M.  Besclos,  a distinguished  French  educator,  has  defined  translation  as 
“rethinking  a thought.”  He  says,  in  substance,  that  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  translation,  one  must  first  understand  the  author’s  thought  and 
feeling  in  all  its  depth  and  finesse  and  eloquence,  with  due  regard  for 
the  “harmonics”  or  “overtones”;  then>  one  must  “reassemble”  it,  reshape 
it  according  to.  the  ihj^thm  and  cadence  of  one’s  native  tongue. 

Such  translation  will  result  in  lively  discussions,  critical  analysis  of 
style,  constat  refereiices  to  both  English  and  French  dictionaries,  and 
delicate  decisions  on  the  basis  of  judgment,  acumen  and  taste.  A transla- 
tion lesson  thus  directed  deman^  alert  response,  constant  intellectual 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  imposing,  as  it  does,  quick  thinking, 

fine  discriminations  and  detailed  study  of  words  and  style. 

Although  writing  will  largely  be  limited  to  the  writing  of  grammatical 
exercises  and  an  occasional  original  composition  based  on  a picture  or 
story,  it  is  well  to  realize  that  in  the  whole  realm  of  language  study  there 
is  no  activity  that  pouses  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  than  that  of 
rarrespon^ng  with  a foreign  boy  or  girl.  Whether  the  letter  be  written 
in  the  native  or  &e  foreign  tongue,  whether  our  students  are  struggling 
with  the  intncaaes  of  the  foreign  idiom  in  trying  to  express  themselves 
or  trying  to  interpret  the  messages  from  abroad,  they  have  a chance  to 
measure  their  command  of  the  language  by  intimate  contact  with  a 
foreign  pupil  of  their  own  age.  Never  are  pupils  so  interested  in  perfecting 
their  knowledge  of  grammar  or  in  increasing  their  familiarity  with  for- 
eign idioms  as  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  a letter  from  across  the  seas. 
Engaging  in  international  correspondence  involves  both  reading  and  writ- 
ing  Ae  iMguage.  This  is  an  activity  which  may  be  begun  in  class  and  then 
carried  oh  independently  during  vacation  periods  and' often  for  years  to 
come.  Notog  short  of  an  actual  trip  to  Europe  can  make  the  language 
seem  so  vital,  so  fascinating,  so  infinite  in  its  possibilities  for  continued 
growth  and  ever  widening  interests. 

So  far,  I have  said  nothing  about  the  cultural  content  of  the  course 
in  relation  to  the  information  to  be  acquired  about  the  geography,  history, 
literature,  legends,  folk-lore,  manners  and  customs,  art  and  music  of  the 
people  whose  language  we  are  studying.  Here,  too,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  can  be  transformwl  into  dynamic  activity  by  the  use  of  pictures 
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ACTiyiTIES  IN  THE  GARDEN  CITY  PROGRAM 
OF  FRENCH  INSTRUCTION 

[From  French  Instruction,  Monograph  No.  1,  Department  of  Modem  Languages, 
Garden  City  High  School.  Copyright,  1944,  Board  of  Education,  Union  Free  School 
District  No.  18,  Town  of  Hempstead,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.] 


Interest  in  French  is  also  furthered  by  publications  of  a French  news- 
paper and  two  active  French  Clubs. 

Chantecler,  the  6-page  French  newspaper,  published  8 times  a year  by 
the  Senior  High  School  students,  encoiurages  writing.  It  gives  to  members 
of  the  staff  valuable  training  in  the  mechanics  of  the  language  and  of 
publication.  The  8th  grade  contributes  a page  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Senior  High  staff  member. 

The  Chantecler  medal  for  general  excellence  in  French  is  presented 
annually  at  Commencement  to  a Senior  having  earned  4 units  in  French. 

The  French  Clubs  meet  alternate  weeks.  The  Junior  High  Club  enjoys 
French  games,  conversation  and  projects  of  its  choice.  Among  its  projects 
have  been,— making  a game  similar  to  “monopoly”  with  the  French 
provinces,  thus  teaching  names  and  location  of  them ; setting  up  a grocery 
store  and  “playing  store”  in  French ; building  of  a Guignol  theater  and 
puppets.  Directions  for  this  and  plays  later  presented  by  the  Club  were 
found  in  Guignol  h VEcole  published  uy  the  Gessler  Publishing  Company, 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Several  of  this  company’s  publications  fur- 
nish interesting  song  and  game  material  for.  the  Club. 

In  the  Senior  High  Club,  the  students  preside  according  to  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  Speakers,  chiefly  Freri^  persons,  are  the  honored 
^ests  at  every  other  meeting.  Projects  are  usually  worked  on  at  the 
alternate  meeting,  though  games  are  also  enjoyed. 

Frequent  trips  are  taken  by  individual  classes  or  groups,  such  as  a 
trip  to  a French  restaurant  or  movie  in  New  York,  to  give  a class  demon- 
stration in  a university,  to  a French  play  at  Hunter  College,  or  to  attend 
the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  Dance,  Festival. 

The  administration  furthers  the  cause,  as  it  does  for  all  departments, 
and  has  devoted  one  issue  of  the  “Newsletter”  to  the  work  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department. 

An  annual  Modem  Language  Night  has  done  much  to  unify  the  stu- 
dents of  the  department  and  to  encourage  students  in  French  as  well  as  in 
the  other  modem  languages  taught. 

These  have  been  in  varying  forms.  All  but  the  latest  have  been  stage 
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performances  presented  by  the  students  in  the  foreign  language.  Let  it 
suffice  here  to  mention  the  last  two.  The  first  presented  on  the  stage  in 
speaking,  dance  and  song,  a Spanish  fiesta  and  a French  caffi  scene,  each 
from  30  to  40  minutes  in  length.  They  were  informal  and  action  was  al- 
most constant  with  the  result  that  students  lost  a consciousness  of  stage 
atmosphere,  really  enjoyed  themselves  and  proved  that  they  felt  very 
much  “at  home”  in  the  foreign  language.  This  was  most  enthusiastically 
received  by  a large  audience. 

The  same  was  true,  however,  of  the  most  recent  “Night”  of  an  entirely 
different  type.  The  values  to  be  received  from  modem  language  study 
was  the  theme  of  the  occasion,  the  slogan  adopted  the  students  being 
the  recent  words  of  Sumner  Welles  and  Nelson  Rockefeller,  “Help  Defend 
and  Strengthen  America  by  Learning  a Foreign  Language.”  A speaker  of 
national  note  addressed  the  capacity  audience  on  “The  Foreign  Language 
Reveille : Foreign  Languages  and  National  Defense”  and  music  by  French 
and  Spanish  composers  was  presented  by  a well-known  pianist.  The  State 
Supervisor  of  Modern  Languages  was  present  and  brought  a brief  message 
to  the  students  and  their  parents.  This  part  of  the  program  was  followed 
by  an  extensive  exhibit  in  the  gymnasium  showing  the  results  in  picture 
and  project  form  of  the  research  done  by  the  students  of  the  department 
on  the  subject.  These  results  were  grouped  under  the  following  heads : 

Unit  1 — ^Do  you  know  that ? / 

Unit  2 — ^Vocational  opportunities  offered  by  modem  language  study. 

Unit  3— rinfluence  of  foreign  culture  in  North  America. 

Unit  4 — ^Aids  to  language  learning. 

Unit  S — Contributions  to  the  United  States  made  by  the  foreign-bom 
within  our  borders. 

Unit  6— Have  you  visited  these  places  in  Manhattan? 

Unit  7 — Chronological  development  in  history,  science,  .literature  and 
arts  (French,  German,  Spanish.) 

Unit  8 — ^Foreign  dements  in  the  English  language. 

The  presence  of  many  college  professors  of  the  metropolitan  area  as 
well  as  of  parents  and  friends,  teachers  and  students  of  surrounding 
schools,  encourages  the  students  in  their  efforts. 
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THE  USE  OF  GAMES  IN  THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  CLASS  AND  CLUB 

Amelia  Edna  Anthony 
White  Plains  High  School 

[From  FR,  XHI,  1,  Oct.  1939,  1S-2S.3 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This  article  is  presented  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  to  modem  lan- 
guage teachers  that  games  provide  a most  effective  means  of  disgtusing 
the  two  prime  requisites  of  all  language  study,  coordination  and  repeti- 
tion, which  necessarily  entail  dmdgery. 

As  teachers,  we  have  three  media  to  work  with— pupils,  their  attitudes, 
and  subject  matter.  We  can  do  little  to  change  the  essential  nature  of 
pupils,  but  we  can  disguise  the  siibject  matter  by  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion, and  thus  we  can  do  practically  what  we  vriU  with  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil. 

Thus  play  can  function  as  work  and  work  as  play  de^ite  the  age^ild 
misconception  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  a rigid  one,  work 
being  useful  activity  and  play  useless.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  belief  of  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages 
much  to  our  misfortune.  La  a period  when  teachers  of  other  subjects  had 
first  begun  to  make  faint  concessions  to  “The  American  Way,”  foreign 
language  teachers  tightened  their  lips,  and  exclaimed  with  a bravado  we 
do  not  possess,  “That  which  is  simple,  practical,  amusing  or  entertaining 
shall  have  no  part  in  modem  language  instruction.”  If  the  language  course 
was'not  the  acme  of  discomfort,  it  did  not  merit  the  name  of  culture. 

The  Place  op  Games  in  the  Foreign  Language 
Club  and  Class 

The  place  of  games  in  the  activities  of  the  average  French  Club  is 
already  undisputed.  In  a recent  study  of  French  Qub  activities  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  New  York  Statc,^  games  were  rated  by  one  hundred 
and  nine  French  Club  ^nsors  as  the  most  important  and  valuable 
activity. 

Of  the  many  varied  activities  which  can'  be  carried  on  by  a French 
Club,  games  are  so  highly  rated  for  several  reasons,  and  for  these  reasons 
games  can  be  valuable  in  class  work  as  well.  They  have  never  been  used, 
however,  to  any  great  extent  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  The 
meagre  collections  of  games  now  on  the  market  have  served  merely  for 
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entertainment  in  the  foreign  language  club,  rather  than  for  an  organized 
device  in  class  work. 

It  is  only  normal  that  the  average  junior  and  even  senior  high  school 
pupil  finds  participation  in  games  a joyful  experience,  since  they  satisfy 
the  desire  for  group  participation. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  competition,  sharpened 
by  contest,  is  naturally  accompanied  by  intense  interest,  concentrated 
and  unwavering  attention,  and,  above  all,  a desire  to  improve  one’s  own 
record. 

Equally,  games  stimulate  and  develop  a very  valuable  sense  of  coopera- 
tion, the  desire  to  subordinate  oneself  as  an  individual  to  the  intoest  of 
the  group. 

In  no  other  activity  in  class  or  club  is  it  possible  for  all  members  of 
the.group  to  participate  actively  in  a given  period  of  time. 

At  a certain  period  in  the  average  child’s  life,  games  become  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intelligence,  a mental  recreation  as  well  as  a physical  one. 
This  change  ‘usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen. 
Because  of  this  very  interest  foreign  language  games  prove  to  be  stimu- 
lating, and  are  so  very  often  the  incentive  to  extra  “activity”  which  other- 
wise would  be  only  boring  “work.” 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  all  types  of  games  are  not 
suitable  for  the  language  club.  Several  problems  arise  in  connection  vrith 
their  choice.  They  must  deal  with  material  simple  enough  to  be  within 
the  pupils’  grasp,  yet  they  must  not  be  childish  gansss.  For  this  reason 
games  played  by  French  children  of  similar  age  are  far  too  difficult  for 
our  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  games  played  by  younger  French  children 
are  decidedly  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  junior  or  senior  high  school 
pupils.  Thus  .the  solution  for  this  problem  does  not  lie  in  merely  im- 
porting French  game  books,  which  are  very  rare. 

In  the  foreign  language  class  and  dub,  the  games  must  be  based  on 
lan^age  rather  than  on  action,  or  there  is  no  justification  for  their  in- 
clusion in  the  language  course  or  club.  A survey  of  game  books  in  almost 
any  language  shows  that  by  far  the  majority  of  games  described  are 
“action  games.”  This  is  perhaps  the  first  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
teacher  who  attempts  to  “collect”  games.  Years  as  a French  Club  sponsor 
and  particularly  the  experience  of  inaugurating  French  courses  in  the 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools  of  Pelham,  New  York,  emphasized 
the  author’s  belief  in  games  as  an  impoiiant  language  teaching  device. 
A “collection”  of  games  and  word  puzzles  was  at  that  time  begun,  and 
has  now  reached  three  hundred. 

The  game,  of  course,  furnishes  only  the  frame,  but  there  is  suffident 
material  with  whidi  to  develop  each  frame  for  more  games  than  any 
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class  or  dub  will  ever  find  time  to  play,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  language  syllabus— vocabulary,  verb  forms,  and 
other  mechanics,  points  of  history,  geography,  and  dvilization.  As  Rous- 
seau said,  “There  is  nothing  one  can  teach  children  that  caimot  be  made 
into  a game.” 

The  Value  of  Games  in  the  Foreign  Language 
Class  and  Club 

Games  develop  alertness  and  the  powers  of  concentration.  More  im- 
portant still  for  our  purposes,  the  greatest  value  of  games  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  possible  to  instruct  by  games  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner which  often  inspires  the  pupil  to  esert  far  greater  effort  than  he 
would  in  undisguised,  boring  drill.  What  could  be  more  satisfying  than 
to  have  ^nt  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  enjoying  a game  based  on  verbs, 
and  then  to  discover  that,  in  addition,  one  really  has  the  forms  much 
better  in  mind? 

. If  the  procedure  of  dividing  the  group  into  two  stationary  teams  is 
adopted,  team  spirit,  a definite  and  powerful  incentive,  is  encouraged. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pupil  should  have  at  least  a “passing 
acquaintance”  with  the  words,  expressions,  or  forms  which  are  to  be 
used  in  a definite  game  before  he  begins  to  play,  if  he  is  to  survive  the 
game.  The  pupil  soon  realizes  this  necessity,  wMch  acts  as  a powerful 
stimulus  to  learning. 

In  class  or  club,  it  is  most  imi^rtant  for  the  teacher  to  remember 
that  games  are  not  primarily  a teaching  device  but  for  review.  They 
offer  an  enjoyable  way  of  getting  the  pupil  to  use  words  that  he  already 
knows,  of  giving  them  a much  firmer  place  in  his  memory.  Games  furnish 
the  pupil  with  an  incentive  to  renew  the  learning  process  and  are,  above 
all,  an  aid  in  making  passive  vocabulary  active.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  games  deals  with  vocabulary. 

To  many  teachers  it  may  seem  that  games  have  fulfilled  their  ob- 
jectives when  a group  has  been  amused  and  diverted.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  point  of  view  and  no  attempt  is  intended  to  belittle  the  importance 
of  such  diversion.  However,  it  is  the  author’s  contention  that  the  playing 
of  games  can  make  a far  greater  contribution  to  language  work  when 
they  are  based  on  the  organized  material  of  the  syllabus.  There  are,  for 
example,  innumerable  games  which  have  as  their  objective  not  only  the 
learning  of  vocabulaiy  (“learning”  is  here  used  in  Ae  sense  of  making 
passive  vocabulary  active)  but  the  still  more  important  and  difficult 
process  of  instant  recall.  This  is  the  very  core  of  all  success  in  language 
work.  Through  the  reflection  necessitated  by  games,  retention  can  be 
strengthened  and  the  process  of  instant  recall  facilitated. 
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; Pupils,  of  course,  may  play  games  by  the  hundred  and  never  derive 

any  lasting  benefit.  The  degree  to  which  games  can  make  a contribution 
to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  material  on  which  they  are  based  is  organized, 
j Objectives,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  never  achieved  accidentally 

I and  haphazardly;  they  mi^t  be  planned.  If  planned  in  conjunction  with 

^ the  course  of  study,  games  may  often  be  used  as  an  effective  means  for 

I remedial  instruction.  The  grammatical  points  which  may  be  drilled 

I and  reviewed  by  this  means  are  innumerable.  The  emphasis  will  very 

I naturally  differ  from  group  to  group. 

I ; Games  and  the  Objectives  oe  the  Fobeign  Language 

Class  and  Club 

In  general  it  might  be  stated  that  the  following  are  the  major  objec- , 
tives  of  foreign  language  study: 

( A)  To  bring  the  pupil  actually  to  speak  the  foreign  language. 

; £)  To  inoculate  the  pupil  with  the  culture  of  the  foreign  country, 

f C)  To  increase  graerally  the  culture  of  the  student  and  to  broaden 

I his  whole  outlook,  so  that  he  will  think  in  terms  of  world  fellowship. 

I B)  To  increase  his  understanding  of  his  nei^bors,  the  institutions, 

customs,  manners,  traditions,  ideals,  beliefs,  character  and  life,  culminat- 
I ing  in  an  appreciation  of  the  great  moral,  aesthetic  and  artistic  contribu- 

|,r  tions  of  the  country. 

I ' E)  To  acquaint  him  with  the  literary,  musical,  scientific,  artistic 

I and  historical  contributions  made  through  the  medium  of  the  language. 

I F)  To  familiarize  him  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  its  scenic 

wonders,  natural  phenomena  and  feats  of  engineering  and  monumoits. 

G)  To  increase  his  desire  to  emulate  particular  traits. 

H)  To  show  the  relationships  existing  between  foreign  peoples  and 
his  own. 

I)  To  show  the  relation  between  the  foreign  languages  and  his  own. 

t ' J)  To  riiow  the  influence  of  the  foreign  country  in  his  own  country. 

Games,  if  properly  organized  and  adapted,  can  always  contribute 
I to  the  attmnment  of  those  objectives  which  deal  with  factual  knowledge 

or  with  the  mechanics  of  language.  For  example,  it  would  be  a rather 
difficult  task  to  devise  games  which  would  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  Objective  B — ^“To  inoculate  the  pupil  with  the  spirit  of  the  fordgn 
country.”  This  could  be  far  more  effectively  done  by  means  of  other 
activities,  such  as  dramatization  of  historical  events,  songs,  slides  and 
films,  for  this  objective  deals  not  so  much  with  factual  knowledge  as 
with  emotional  reactions.  The  latter  type  of  obje^^tives  are  the  broad. 
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basic  reasons  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  but  games  cannot  serve 
their  attainment 

On  the  other  hand,  games  lend  the^lves  to  that  attainment  whidi 
is,  of  all,  the  most  important  objective — Objective  A — ^‘To  bring  the 
pupil  to  actually  speak  the  foreign  language.’*  Games  may  be  likened 
to  finger  scales  (than  which  they  are,  of  course,  more  enjoyable)  which 
have  as  then:  purpose  the  strengthening  of  finger  muscles  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a mastery  of  mechanics  and  technique.  However,  no  matter 
how  important  they  may  be,  they  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  In  the 
same  way,  games  can  do  mudi  to  help  the  pupil  to  a mastery  not  only 
- of  a fair  sized  vocabulary  but  of  facts  concerning  the  foreign  country. 

Games  can  contribute  equally  to  the  attainment  of  Objective — 
“To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  literary,  musical,  scientific,  artistic,  and 
histoncal  contributions  made  throu^  the  language”  and  of  Objective  F — 
“To  familianze  the  pupil  with  Ae  geography  of  the  country,  its  scenic 
wonders,  natural  phenomena  and  facts  of  engineering  and  arr^tecture.” 
These  objectives,  obviously,  are  based  on  the  Ij^owledge  of  facts.  Ev^ 
teacher  of  foreign  languages  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  average  piq>il*s 
fund  of  information  in  the^  respects  is  distressingly  meagre.  Games 
based  on  this  material  introduce  the  pupil  to  this  field  of  information 
without  whidi  he  really  knows  very  little  about  the  country  of  which  he 
is  studying  the  language.  Surely  tite  outstanding  names  in  the  field  of 
sdence,  art,  and  music  are  fully  as  important  as  the  prindpal  parts  of 
“r&ouire.” 

The  “qpUection”  of  three  hundred  games  mentioned  above  has  been 
grouped  under  eight  headings,  which  indicate  the  type  of  material  which 
can  best  be  tau^t  by  means  of  these  games — vocabulary,  spelling,  com- 
prehension, composition,  functional  grammar,  mechanics,  and  cultural, 
material. 

Due  to  the  Conviction  that  the  passive  vocabulary  is  not  too  success- 
fully made  active  by  means  of  most  types  of  exercises  found  in  most 
grammar  texts,  the  author  has  devised  one  hundred  and  fifty  word  puzzles 
intended  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  synonyms. 

Very  early  in  the  language  course,  if  the  pupil  is  ever  to  attain  any 
degree  of  fluency  in  the  foreign  language,  there  is  great  need  of  em- 
phasizing s}mon3uns.  This  necessity  is  too  often  neglected  for  the  purpose 
of  continually  translating  from  the  foreign  language  into  English.  The 
latter  device  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  a certain  degree,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  preventing  the  pupil  from  grouping  and  linking  word  sequences 
in  the  foreign  language. 

The  vocabulary  used  in  these  puzzles  is  taken  largely  from  the  Vander 
Beke  French  Word  Book  and  from  the  New  York  State  Regents  Syllabus. 
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Thus  the  material  is  sufficiently  elementary  to  prove  interesting  as  well 
as  challenging  to  the  secondary  school  pupil.  In  addition,  the  mental 
effort  required  for  the  solution  of  such  pu^es  is  an  excellent  way  to 
increase  the  pupil’s  vocabubry.  Needless  to  say  anything  in  the  form  of 
a puzzle  has  a definite  attraction.  Th^e  puzzles  encourage  the  use  of 
the  dictionary.  This  habit  of  itself  is  a most  precious  result. 

The  Direction  op  Games 

\ 

The'problem  of  directing  games  is  far  simpler  than  the  direction  of 
many  other  foreign  language  activities,  for  example,  musical  or  dramatic 
programs.  The  latter  types  require  not  only  hours  of  preparation  and 
drill,  but  in  addition  mqiert  skill  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor  and  pupil. 

Games,  however,  require  no  rehearsals.  In  the  overcrowded  school 
day  this  is  a fact  to  be  remembered  with  satisfaction.  After  the  teadier 
has  developed  the  knack  of  directing  games,  their  success  depends  on 
several  simple  points. 

-The  method  of  introducing  games  will  naturally  differ  from  group  to 
group.  Some  teadiers  may  prefer  to  plan  a series  of  unified  programs  of  - 
games  to  be  played  during  the  course^  of  the  year.  If  this  method  is 
adopted,  mudi  enthusiasm  can  be  aroused  by  having  the  group  choose  two 
team  leaders  and  by  dividing  the  group  into  two  competitive  units,  the 
personnel  of  which  remams  unchanged  throughout  the  year. 

This  plan  has  several  advantages.  A far  stronger  esprU  de  corps  is 
developed  than  if  the  personnel  of  the  competing  teams  changes  from 
week  to  week,  not  to  mention  the  saving  of  time  involved.  ^ 

Whm  the  personnel  of  each  ■ team  ronains  static,  the  score  can  be 
kept  through  the  year,  and  if  so  desired,  the  awarding  of  a pri»  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  contestants.  The  incentive  7hich  this  competition 
provides  is  conducive  to  far  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  than 
one  might  imagine. 

If  the  program  of  games  is  planned  for  the  year  or  at  least  a portion 
of  the  year,  the  material  on  which  the  games  are  to  be  based  can  and 
should  be  announced  in  advance.  This  preparatory  procedure  is  the  only 
effective  one  if  games  are  to  be  more  than  mere  fooling.  If  games  are  to 
help  the  pupil  learn  by  means  of  use  and  repetition,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  must  come  to  the  game  program  with  at  least  some  acqu^tance  with 
the  material  on  which  the  games  are  based.  In  other  words,  a certain 
amount  of  learning  must  precede  the  game  activity  which  has  as  its  " 
purpose  the  recnforcement  of  learning.  Their  great  value  toward  this  end 
is  the  incentive  to  learning  whidi  they  offer  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  may  direct  the  games,  or  in  certain  circumstances,  she 
may  well  delegate  this  work  to  one  pupil  after  the  other  through  the 
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year.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  chosen  is  confident  and  a leader,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  ruin  the  enjoyment  and  value  of  games 
than  an  uncertain,  timid,  nervous  leader  who  is  unable  to  hold  everyone’s 
attention.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  should  explain  the  games  carefully 
to  the  leader  well  in  advance  of  the  competition. 

Whether  teacher  or  pupil  leader  directs  the  games,  there  are  several 
points  to  bear  in  mind.  The  games,  first  of  all,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plained to  the  group,  and  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  everyone 
understands. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  games  should 
never  lag.  They  should  be  characterized  by  intense  interest  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  “pep.”  If  the  interest  of  the  group  even  begins  to  wane,  the 
game  should  be  changed  at  once,  for  the  same  material  can  be  used  in 
many  different  games. 

All  games,  obviously,  will  not  have  an  equal  interest  for  all  clubs. 
Interest  depends  on  numerous  factors  such  as  age,  ability,  interests  and 
training. 

Pupils  invariably  become  overfond  of  one  or  two  games  for  which 
th^  clamor  insistently.  This  must  be  guarded  against  if  any  worthwhile 
variety  is  to  be  achieved. 

hi  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present 
the  serious  features  and  possibilities  of  play  in  the  foreign  language 
course. 


NOTE 

- 1.  The  Status,  Objectives,  and  Values  of  French  Club  Activities  in  the  Second^ 
wry  Schools  of  New  York  State,  Amelia  E.  Anthony  (Doctor’s  Dissertation,  New 
Yorit  University,  1936). 


A SERIES— A LljGrHT  APPROACH  TO  A SERIOUS  MATTER 

Carl  E.  Hankwitz 
Amundsen  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

[From  jsr,  XXVUI,  4,  Nov.  1945,  539-543.1 

The  series  of  ninety-nine  sentences  which  follows  is  the  result  of  search 
for  a practical  solution  to  those  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
high-school  student  who  is  beginning  to  talk  Spanish.  The  students  in  our 
school  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  sort  of  students  one  reads  about  in 
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books  or  cheerful  magazine  articles.  They  are  not  eager  to  read  anything 
at  all ; not  even  in  English,  certainly  not  in  a foreign  language.  The  idea 
of  spending  several  years  creating  such  a skill  for  themselves  would  strike 
them  as  proof  of  a peculiarly  unattractive  form  of  madness.  They  long 
neither  to  answer  nor  to  make  up  for  themselves  questions — serious,  cute, 
or  droll — ^based  on  the  Spanish  versions  of  “The  Three  Bears”  or  that 
other  favorite  of  theirs,  “This  Little  Pig  Goes  to  Market.”  This  is  the 
very  sad  truth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
these  little  masterpieces,  one  in  each  of  their  texts. 

Our  students  want  merely,  but  very  emphatically,  to  be  their  own 
very  healthy,  very  charming  selves.  They  are  intelligent,  warm-hearted 
and  of  a frankness  which  beguiles  when  it  does  not  slay.  Upon  those 
great  dust-heaps  of  learning  by  which  we  teachers  set  such  store  they 
turn  the  eye  which  sees  not,  and  toward  us,  bright-smiling  salesmen  of 
the  unmarketable,  the  unhearing  ear.  They  cleave  with  a fine  loyalty  to 
that  alone  through  which  they  see,  across  the  vast  deserts  of  learning, 
the  lovely  mirage  of  their  turbulent,  unique,  and  thrilling  lives.  It  is 
not  that  they  mind  learning  a bit  of  Spanish ; as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
are  eager- to  learn  it,  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  “book-lamin’.”  We  who  know  so  much  that  we  can  split  a summer’s 
paradise  into  months  and  weeks  and  days,  and  can  measure  ecstasy  itself 
in  minutes  to  arrange  it  for  the  radio,  have  forgotten  the  tremendous  im- 
mediacy of  childhood’s  urges,  the  power  it  has  to  obliterate  in  an  instant 
the  past  and  the  future  and  to  seize  on  the  passing  moment. -Our  students 
know,  as  we  can  only  feebly  guess,  the  colorless  quality  of  trips  to  alien 
lands  that  will  almost  certainly  neyer  be  theirs. 

They  are  sure  of  one  thing  only:  that  the  are  alive  right  now.  The 
glamour  of  the  Spanish  Main  pales  beside  the  breath-taking  romans  of 
the  lives  of  those  whom  we  blandly  limit  as  “students,”  beside  the  un- 
!;elievable  characters  who  are  framed  for  a moment  in  the  glass  of  the 
classroom  door  or  run  free  thrqugh  the  larger  vistas  of  the  v^ndows 
opening  on  the  campus.  We  older  folks  have  by  now  forgotten  that 
Balboa’s  first  long  look  over  the  Pacific  was  a pretty  dull  affair  when  you 
compare  it  with  what  lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  naked  eye  inside  our 
own  school  walls,  a mere  nothing  beside  the  thrill  of  many  a telephone 
call.  We  have  forgotten  tod  that  waking  from  a dream  alraut  a language 
teacher  might  quite  legitimately  hold  its  own  for  dieer  terror  and  relief 
with  any  favorite  tall  tale  we  may  like  to  bring  up,  however  well  spiced 
with  Aztec  priests  or  mammoth  boa  constrictors.  A more  supple  approach, 
and  a bit  more  of  a sense  of  humor,  might  not  come  amiss. 

Considering  that  the  chief  problem  which  faced  my  pupils  was  the 
fluent  use  of  verb  and  pronoun,  I sat  down  one  night,  the  first  of  a number 
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of  ni^ts,  and  listed  the  verbs  that  in  any  case  they  should  have  to  learn 
in  order  to  finish  their  first  year’s  work  in  the  grammar  th^  use.  JFrom 
that  list  I concocted  the  series  that  follows  in  almost  its  present  form,- 
applying  the  verbs  unrelentingly  to  the  daily  life  of  my  yoimg  people.  We 
add  the  learning  of  this  series  to  the  bare  essentials  of  grammar  and  to 
a good  bit  of  reading,  intensive  and  extensive,  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  We  have  foimd  that  the  series  fixes  in  the  mind  several  score  of 
verbs  that  put  backbone  into  the  student’s  ability  both  to  speak  and  to 
read,  and  that,  as  a sort  of  corollary,  the  reading,  easier  now  and  much 
more  pleasant,  broadens  the  student’s  ability  to  form  variations  on  the 
series  and  so  adds  variety  to  his  conversations.  The  use  of  these  sentences 
has  accomplished  something  not  much  less  than  a miracle  in  getting 
students  who  never  would  so  much  as  try  before  actually  to  talk.  Besides, 
it  slips  in  a good  number  of  nasty  little  points  of  grammar  without  leav- 
ing in  the  eager  mouth  the  usual  bitter  taste. 

Within  these  innocent-looking  phrases  lie  imbedded  forty-nine  verbs 
of  the  ~ar  conjugation,  nine  of  the  -cr,  eleven  of  the  -ir,  and  sixteen  of 
' the  most  common  irregular  verbs  (so  that,  outside  of  the  series,  one 
need  work  on  only  a few  irreconcilables:  cafier,  comcer,  saber,  traditcir, 
truer,  val&r,  venir).  The  series  includes  radcal-chai^ng  verbs  and 
orthographic  changes  in  -car,  -gar,  -zar,  -ger,  arid  -guir.  They  are  learned  v 
in  the  only  way  that  is  valid  for  them  or  for  otha  verbs;  in  sentences, 
which  are  easily  remembered  and  which  offer  in  themselves  something 
of  a reward  for  the  task  of  memorizing  them.  Besides  this  study  of  the 
verb,  there  is  drill  on  difficulties  as  varied  as  the  following:  the  substi- 
tution of  the  definite  article  for  the  possessive  adjective  when  speaking 
of  parts  of  the  body  (Nos.  7, 10,  85)  or  of  articles  of  clothing  (13,  24) ; 
the  form  and  position  of  the  pronoun  objects,  direct  (25, 47,  52,  62,  79, 
81)  and  indirect  (55, 56, 58, 63, 65) ; the  use  of  the  reflerives  ; *the  neces- 
sity for  certain  prepositions  after  certain  verbs  (14,  16,  23,  67,  91,  93). 
Nothing  lends  itself  more  easily  than  does  this  series  to  teaching  the 
affirmative  and  negative  commands,  as  the  great  number  of  refl^ve 
verbs  drills  in  the  troublesome  variation  in  positicm  of  the  pronoun  ob- 
jects. The  subjimctives  too  emerge  from  the  haze  of  theory  into  a 
natural  atmosphere  when  used  in  ei^ressions  as  .dose  to  home  as  **My 
mother  wants  me  to  come  home  early  tonight.” 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  present  the  series  to  a in  many  ways. 
We  have  found  the  form  suggested  by  Walter  V.  Kaulfers  in  las  Modem 
Languages  jor  Modern  Schools  (page  15),  the  most  effective  one,  al- 
thou^  at  tie  start  it  works  very  slowly.  We  combine  this  form  \nth 
the  use  of  contrasting  pairs  of  adverbs  of  time  or  manner  taken  froiri  a 
list  based  on  the  suggestions  of  Frederick  Bodmer  in  his  The  Loom  of 
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Language  (especially  the  figures  on  pages  134,  135, 13?,  138,  139)  and 
checked  against  the  texts  we  use  and  die  idiom  and  werd'lists  of  Keuiston 
and  of  Buchanan.  Not  all  of  the  sentences  lend  themselves  to  treatment 
with  opposing  pairs  of  adverbs.  In  such  cases  one  substitutes,  nouns  or 
whole  phrases,  but  one  takes  care  to  keep  the  verb  itself  intact.  The 
series  reaches  the  class  in  something  like  tUs  form : 

— ^^No  se  despierta  Vd.  temprano  todos  los  dias? 

— No,  senor.  No  me  despierto  temprano  todos  los  dias ; me  despierto 
tarde  todos  los  dias. 

— ^iNo  se  despiertan  Vds.  temprano  todos  los  dfas? 

—-No,  senor.  No  nos  despertamos  temprano  todos  los  dias;  nos  des- 
pertamos  tarde  todos  los  dias. 

In  our  first  semester  we  teach  the  whole  series,  in  the  first  and  third 
persons,  singular  and  plinal,  as  above,  but  in  the  present  indicative  only. 
In  the  second  semester  we  concentrate  on  the  preterite  and  imperfect 
tenses.  In  the  third,  we  work  on  all  the  remaining  tenses,  including  those 
of  the  subjunctive,  but  neglecting  the  relatively  r^e  imperfect  subjunc- 
tives in  -ase  and  in  -kse,  and  completely  ignoring  the  future  subjunctive. 

THE  DAY  OF  A TYPICAL  AMUNDSENITE 

Me  despierto. 

Oigo  el  despertador. 

Me  levanto. 

Cierro  el  despertador. 

Me  bano. 

Me  seco  con  una  toalla. 

Me  limpio  los  dientes. 

Me  afeito. 

Me  visto. 

Me  peino  los  cabellos. 

Me  desayuno. 

Leo  el  periddico. 

Me  pongo  el  abrigo. 

Me  despido  de  mi  madre. 

Bajo  la  escalera.  . 

Salgo  de  la  casa. 

Ando  por  la  calle. 

Me  paro  en  la  esquina. 

Espero  el  travia. 

Pierdo  la  esperanza. 


1.  I wake  up. 

2.  I hear  the  alarm. 

3.  I get  up. 

4.  I turn  off  the  alarm. 

5.  I take  a bath. 

6.  I dry  myself  with  a towel. 

. 7.  I brush  my  teeth. 

8.  I shave. 

9.  I dress.  , 

10.  I comb  my  hair. 

11.  I eat  bresdcfast. 

12.  I read  the  newspaper. 

13.  I put  on  my  overcoat. 

14.  I say  good-bye  to  my  mother. 

15.  I go  downstairs.  : 

16.  I leave  the  house. 

17.  I walk  along  the  street. 

18.  I stop  at  the  comer. 

19.  I wait  for  the  street-car. 

20.  I give  up  hope. 
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21.  I keep  on  walking. 

22.  I get  to  school  three  minutes 
late. 

23.  I enter  the  school. 

24.  I take  off  my  overcoat. 

25.  I leave  it  in  my  locker. 

26.  I go  to  my  classes. 

27.  I listen  to  my  teachers. 

28.  I ask  questions. 

29.  I answer  other  questions. 

30.  I take  notes. 

31.  I recite. 

32.  I turn  in  my  homework. 

33.  I buy  War  Bonds  or  Stamps. 

34.  I pick  iqp  p^qper  from  the  floor. 

35.  I have  a good  time  with  my 
friends. 

36.  I eat  lunch. 

37.  I play  basketball  in  the  gym. 

38.  I fall  down. 

39.  I hurt  myself. 

40.  I swim  in  the  pool. 

41.  I take  a shower. 

42.  I go  home. 

43.  I do  the  shopping. 

44.  I carry  the  purchases  to  the 
kitchen. 

45.  I do  my  homework. 

46.  I write  a letter. 

47.  I mail  it. 

48.  I eat  dinner. 

49.  I telephone  my  girl-friend. 

50.  I promise  to  call  for  her. 

51.  I wear  my  new  suit. 

52.  I go  with  her  to  the  Aragon. 

53.  I dance  with  her. 

54.  I see  that  she  is  cuter  than  ever. 

55.  I introduce  my  friends  to  her. 

56.  1 teach  her  some  new  steps. 

57.  I go  for  a walk  with  her. 

58.  I offer  her  a Coke. 

59.  I stay  with  her  until  ten. 


Sigo  andando. 

Llego  a la  escuela  con  tres  minutos 
de  atraso. 

Ehtro  en  la  escuela. 

Me  quite  el  abrigo. 

Lo  dejo  en  mi  armario. 

Voy  a mis  clases. 

Escucho  a mis  profesores. 

Hago  preguntas. 

Contesto  otras  preguntas. 

Saco  apuntes. 

Doy  la  leccidn. 

Entrego  el  trabajo  escrito. 

Compro  bonos  o sellos  de  guerra. 
Recojo  papel  del  suelo. 

Me  divierto  con  mis  amigos. 

Tomo  el  almuerzo. 

Juego  al  balon  en  el  gimnasio. 

Me  caigo. 

Me  hago  dano. 

Nado  en  la  piscina. 

Me  ducho. 

Vuelvo  a casa. 

Voy  de  compras. 

Llevo  las  compras  a la  cocina. 

Freparo  la  leccidn  para  manana. 
Escribo  una  carta. 

La  echo  al  correo. 

Ceno. 

Telefoneo  a mi  novia. 

Prometo  ir  a buscarla. 

Llevo  mi  traje  nuevo. 

La  acompano  al  Aragdn. 

Bailo  con  .ella. 

Veo  que  es  mds  mona  que  nunca. 
Le  presento  a mis  amigos. 

Le  enseno  unos  pasos  nuevos. 

Me  paseo  con  ella. 

Le  ofrezco  una  Coca  Cola. 

Me  quedo  con  ella  hasta  las  diez. 
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60.  I am  very  happy. 

61.  I realize  that  I ought  to  go 
home. 

62.  I take  her  home  first. 

63.  I thank  ho*  for  the  evening. 

64.  I feel  very  sorry  not  to  see  her 
again  until  the  next  day. 

65.  I say  to  her,  “Until  to-morrow, 
kid.” 

66.  I run  to  the  street  where  the 
street-car  passes. 

67.  If  et  on  the  car. 

68.  I pay  the  conductor  dght  cents. 

69.  I sit  down. 

70.  I look  out  of  the  window. 

71.  I almost  forget  to  get  out. 

72.  I come  to. 

73.  I get  out  of  the  car. 

74.  I go  up  to  my  room. 

75.  I swit^  on  die  li^t. 

76.  I undress. 

77.  I remember  that  I still  don’t 
know  my  Spanish  lesson. 

78.  I look  for  my  booh. 

79.1  find  it. 

80.  I want  to  learn  the  lesson  well. 

81.  I review  it. 

82.  I learn  it  by  heart. 

83.  I am  able  to  repeat  it. 

84.  I am  satisfied. 

85.  I wash  my  hands  and  face. 

86.  I set  the  alarm. 

87.  I drink  a glass  of  water. 

88.  I open  the  window. 

89.  I turn  out  the  light. 

*90.  I go  to  bed. 

91.  I think  of  my  friends. 

92.  I fall  asleep. 

93.  I dream  of  my  Spanish  teacher. 

94.  I am  afraid. 

95.  I wake  up  crying. 

96.  I realize  where  I am. 


Soy  feliz. 

Me  doy  cuenta  de  que  debo  volver 
a casa. 

La  acompano  a su  casa  primero. 

Le  agradezco  u compania. 

Siento  mucho  no  volver  a verla 
hasta  el  dia  siguiente. 

Le  digo,— Hasta  manana,  chica. 

Corro  a la  calle  .por  donde  pasa  el 
tranvia. 

Subo  al  tranvia. 

Pago  ocho  centavos  al  cobrador. 
Me  siento. 

Miro  por  la  yentanilla. 

Casi  me  olvido  de  bajar. 

Vuelvo  en  mf. 

Bajo  del  tranvia. 

Subo  a mi  cuarto. 

Enciendo  la  luz. 

Me  desnudo. 

Recuerdo  que  todavia  no  s6  mi 
leccidn  de  espanol. 

Busco  mi  libro. 

Lo  hallo. 

Quiero  aprender  bien  la  lecd6n. 

La  repaso. 

La  aprendo  de  memoria. 

Puedo  repetirla. 

Estoy  contento. 

Me  lavo  las  manos  y la  cara. 

Pongo  el  despertador. 

Bebo  un  vaso  de  agua. 

Abro  la  ventana. 

Apago  la  luz. 

Me  acuesto. 

Pienso  en  mis  amigos. 

Me  duermo. 

Sueno  con  mi  profesor  de  espanol. 
Tehgo  miedo. 

> despierto  llorando. 

ivx  doy  cuenta  de  donde  estoy. 
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97.  I smile. 

98.  I laugh. 

99.  I fall  asleep  again. 


Me  sonrio. 

Me  rio. 

Me  duermo  otra  vez. 


CHORAL  READING  AND  THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Anna  Bai<axian 
Hunter  College  High  School 

[From  HP,  XXI,  10,  Dec.  1939,  63-67.] 


Many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  recent  years  in  methods  for 
quicker  and  more  complete  acquisition  of  reading  power  in  foreign  lan> 
guages.  But  aural  mastery,  depending  as  it  does  on  long  and  fr^ent  prac- 
tice, becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  a^eve  as  dases  grow  increas- 
ingly large,  and  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  be- 
comes more  limited. 

We  have  m^)erimented  *^4ith  choral  reading  in  the  teadiing  of  spoken 
Frendi  at  Hunter  .CoH^;e  Hi^  School  and  believe  that  this  method  might, 
prove  useful  to  teachers  of  fordgn  languages  as  a device  for  developing 
good  diction  and  delivery. 

Briej  history  of  choral  reading.  Group  recitation  is  a veiy  old.  and 
well  known  form  of  expression,  ^d  in  its  more  primitive  aspects  it  is  con- 
stantly practiced  in  the  classroom.  But  as  a means  for  oral  interpreta- 
tion of  literature,  although  da^g  back  to  the  Greek  chorus,  it  was  not 
revived  until  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  French  school 
of '^nanimistes”  initiated  this  art;  th^  composed  poetry  suitable  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  they  made  phonograph  records  of  the  rendi- 
tions. But  in  France  choral  rea^g  has  remained  more  or  less  within  the 
confines  of  a literary  school,  while  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
it  has  been  adapted  to  a more  popular  and  practical  use.  Well  known,  de- 
pendable works  of  literature  have  been  arranged  for  group  interpretation, 
thus  freeing  choral,  reading  from  its  reputation  of  eccentricity.  In  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  English  speaking  world  it  is  promising  to 
become  as  common  and  as  popular  as  choral  singing. 

Aims  and  purposes.  With  its  French  origin,  choral  speaking  seemed 
to  us  particularly  well  suited  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  language.  We  - 
hoped  it  would  prove  helpful  in  bringing  about : 

1.  Improvement  in  pronunciation. 
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2.  Greater  appredaticii  of  the  characteristic  music  of  the  French 
language. 

We  found  it  not  only  of  educational  and  tedinicjd  value  in  the  class- 
room, but  also  of  practical  help  in  preparing  French  dub  progra^;  ' 

choral  ^leaking  has  proved  especially  adaptable  to  radio  broadcasting. 

Material  used.  For  be^nners,  the  ridiest  sources  for  simple  selections 
are  diildren’s  songs  and  the  pc^ular  traditional  songs  of  Fiance.  These 
are  full  of  refrains  that  present  excellmt  combinations  of  sounds,  alhtera- 
tions  and  assonances,  whidi  are  good  practice  and  at  the  same  time  as 
enjoyable  in  group  redtation  as  in  group  mngmg.  After  the  pupils  have 
mastered  the  pronunciation  and  have  acquired  a sense  of  rhythm 
amt  intonation,  it  is  wise,  as  a final  st^,  to  make  them  mng  the  song. 

Thus,  while  getting  complete  mijoyment  out  of  it,  they  also  are  made  . ^ 
to  see  how  dosety  the  tune  often  follows  the  tone  pattern  of  the  speaking 
voice. 

Among  the  many  anthologies  of  childrm’s  songs  and  rimes,  one  of  the 

best  as  a source  book  for  choral  speaking  material  is  E.  Rolland’s  ISfiner 

de  VEnfance,  Tome  XIV,  LITTERATURES  POPULAIRES  (oral),  i 

Mai^nneuve  & Cie.,  Paris,  1881.  For  the  popular  traditional  songs,  Pierre  j 

Virg^ult’s  Anthologie  la  Chanson  Franfosse  (words  onty),  Libraurie  i 

Delagrave,  Paris,  proves  very  complete.  Many  amusing  refrains  can  also 
be  selected  from  among  the  Frendi  Canadian  songs. 

For  advanced  students  there  is  a wealth  of  material  in  ier  Fables  de  la  ^ 

Fontaine.  The  fables  afford  fine  postibilities  for  grouping  as  they  generally 
combine  dialogue  with. narration.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  “Le  Loup  1 

et  PAgneau.”  The  class  first  learns  the  fable  in  its  entirety;  then  the  ' . j 
pupils  are  divided  into  three  groups  accor^g  to  tiieir  voice  quality. 

The  ligiht  voices  represent  the  I^b,  the  heavy  voices  the  Wolf,  and 
the  middle  voices  redte  the  narrative  passages.  After  a while  the  two  roles 
are  interpreted  by  individual  pupils  of  spedal  ability,’ and  the  narration 
is  taken  up  by  the  rest  of  the  dass. 

Another  possibility  for  advanced  groups  is  the  provindal  ballad,  such 
as  “La  Submersion  de  la  Ville  dTs.”  These  traditional  ballads  seem* 
to  be  specially  created  for  just  such  group  interpretation ; they  produce 
mudi  more  beautiful  effects  in  this  form  than  in  individual  redtation. 

Among  the  more  modem  adaptations  of  the  ballad  form  are  Alphonse 
Daudefs  ‘Xa  Mort  du  Dauphin”  and  “Le  Sous-Pr6fet  aux  Champs” 

{Lettres  de  mon  Moulin),  which  lend  themselves  to  a number  of  arrange- 
ments ; and  there  is  ample  dioice  in  Fad  Fort’s  innumerable  volumes  of 
Ballades  Frangaises,  some  of  whidi,  such  as  “Le  bonheur  est  dans  le 
pr6,”  have  such  variety  that  after  many  days  of  repetition  pupils  do  not 
tireofthon. 
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Some  of  the  poetry  of  the  h^eteenth  Century  can  also  be  used ; Vic- 
tor Hugh’s  “Djinns”  and  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  **Les  Elfes”  are  excellent  ma- 
terial. In  choosing  very  lyrical  verse  care  must  be  taken  to  select  a poem 
«q>tes^g  a mood  laAer  than  a very  personal  sentiment.  For  instance, 
of  Verlaine’s  two  lyrical  poems  “Chanson  d’Automne”  and  ^^Le  Gel  par- 
dessus  le  Toit,”  the  first  is  possible  material  thou^  personal,  while  the 
latter  would  not  be  s^ropriate  because  the  feeling  it  conveys  could  not 
be  shared  by  a whole  group. 

Procedure,  We  shall  discuss  the  procedure  which  we  followed  in  pre- 
paring a radio  performance  of  choral  redtations.  This  method  can,  of 
course,  be  simplified  for  more  informal  occasions. 

The  voices  were  divided  according  to  their  quality:  light,  medium, 
and  heavy.  After  a general  reading  and  explanation  of  the  selection,  we 
concentrated  on  the  pronunciation.  V/ords  containing  difficult  sounds 
were  taken  out  of  the  text  and  practiced  singly.  Sometimes  individual 
words  would  be  well  pronounced,  but  be  found  difficult  in  certain  situa- 
tions; such  phrases  would  be  rq^ted  slowly,  then  in  natural  tempo. 
When  practicing  for  pronunciation  alone  it  is  better  to  take  detadied 
groups  of  words  rather  than  to  rq>eat  the  entire  poem  over  and  over 
again;  for  when  rq>eating  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pronundation  there  is 
a tendency  to  forget  the  meaning  of  the  selection  and  to  develop  the 
habit  of  sing-song  recitation. 

When  the  technical  difficulties  had  been  overcome  we  took  the  poem 
as  a whole;  the  interpretation  was  set,  the  intonation  given  to  the  piq>ils 
and  the  rlqdhm  marked  out.  For  a whfle  the  group  practiced  as  a whole; 
later,  the  groups  of  voices  were  assigned  different  parts  of  the  selection 
according  to  the  varying  moods  of  the  passage  or  according  to  the  various 
characters  that  appeared.  Certain  lines  best  suited  to  a sii^le  voice  woe 
given  to  individuals  in  the  group.  This  lent  variety  and  flexibility  to 
the  rendition. 

Results  noted.  It  would  appesn  at  first  sight  that,  thou^  group  prac- 
tice might  be  eiqiedient  it  could  not  hope  to  achieve  the  results  obtained 
through  individual  attention.  But  it  has  been  our  hai^y  eiq)erience  to 
discover  that  hi^  school  children  are  sometimes  more  careM  in  group 
' participation  than  in  individual  work.  If  th^  are  made  to  realize  that  the 
poem  thQT  are  to  interpret  is  a unit  that  must  be  as  clear  as  when  recited 
by  one  individual,  and  that  it  must  at  the  same  time  have  the  richness 
to  which  each  one  in  the  group  contributes,  th^  are  more  likely  to  make 
an  effort  at  accuracy  than  if  th^r  alone  were  to  suffer  for  their  personal 
mistakes.  After  a while  th^  begin  to  feel  that  one  slip  by  anyone  will 
blur  the  crystal  dearness  of  the  whole. 

' There  was  the  case  of  a blas6  upper  senior  who  could  not  pronounce 
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a French  “r.”  When  this  was  first  jointed  out  to  her,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  announced  that  one  bad  “r”  would  not  be  noticed.  But 
soon  sbff  became  so  conscious  of  her  mi^ronunciation  that,  fearing  to 
spoil  the  general  effect,  she  refrained  of  her  own  accord  from  reciting 
any  of  the  words  containing  “t**  until  she  had  mastered  the  sound. 

It  was  ako  surprising-  to  note  how  violently  pupils  protested  when 
wrongly  accused  of  mispronundation,  as  in  contrast  with  the  attitude 
of  indifference  that  correction  and  criticism  of  individual  pupils  some- 
times encounters. 

Cboral  speaking  proves  also  of  benefit  to  the  pupil  who,  thou^ 
diligent  and  accurate  in  written  work,  is  timid  about  pronouncing  a 
“foreign”  language,  afraid  to  be  lauded  at.  In  group  work  this  fear  is 
banished,  and  the  timid  pt^Hs  get  practice  without  feeling  constant  em- 
barrassment 

Another  result  noticed  is  the  great  improvement  in  articulation. 
Teachers  of  French  go  to  great  lengths  to  explain  to  their  ptq>ils  that 
French  is  a language  which  mustbe  very  dearly  articulated.  Two  of  the 
most  conunon  errors  of  pronunciation  made  by  Americans  in  spealdng 
French  are  (1)  slurring  over  certain  syllables,  and  (2)  failure  to  produce 
dean-cnit  sounds.  To  correct  this  it  is  necessary  to  mmrcnse  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  in  English  are  much  more  rdaxed.  But  in  choral  delivery 
even  in  English  the  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw  must  be 
exaggerated  to  achieve  distinctness.  The  doubly  great  precision  which 
students  of  French  learn  through  group  speaking  has  a carry-over  into 
their  individual  q>eaking  of  the  language. 

Perhq>s  the  greatest  benefit  that  piq>i]s  studying  foreign  languages 
derive  from  choral  speaking  is  the  doser  acquaintance  they  devdop  with 
the  pattern  of  the  language.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  told  lhat  the  stress  comes 
on  the  last  syllable  of  a French  word  and  quite  another  tO  be  carried  into 
this  regular  beat,  with  a whole  group  of  others,  under  the  constant  con- 
trol of  a leader.  Even  those  not  partidpating  leam  a great  deal  by 
listening  to  a whole  orchestra  of  voices  following  this  one  pattern. 
Pupils  are  often  told  that  the  French  speech  tune  has  many  more  ups 
and  downs  than  English.  But  an  individual  pupil  often  feels  ridiculous 
when  told  to  imitate  the  teacher’s  inflections.  And  even  if  he  is  willing 
to  imitate  he  feels  that  he  is  exaggerating.  In  group  work,  however,  pupils 
prove  much  more  pliable  and  ready  to  follow  the  vocal  rise  and  fall  that 
the  teacher  indicates. 

If  careful  listening  and  dose  imitation  are  two  essentials  in  learning 
to  speak,  choral  reading,  in  giving  this  training,  proves  to  be  an  effective 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 
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' Although  there  is  nothing  new  about  teaching  pig>lls  some  facts  about 
the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  learning,  tiie  systematic  and 
organized  presentation  of  Kulturkunde  or  Civilization  in  conneedem  with 
modmn  language  instruction  is  of  recent  development.  The  Modem 
Language  Study  faroii^t  out  the  fact  that  the  teacts  most  widefy  used 
at  present  in  Frendi  and  Spanish  really  contained  extremdy  little  mil- 
tural  informatiQn  and  that  even  this  little  consisted  in  the  main  of  a 
mere  "mention.** 

The  earliest  attempt  to  overcome  this  deficiency  in  foreign  language 
teaching,  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  numerous  "facts.”  These  were 
readily  memorized  by  the  pupil  and  easily  tested  through  completmn  or 
true-false  tests.  The  pi^il  learned  the  names  of  ten  cities  and  what  eadi 
was  famous  for,  ten  authors  and  a work  of  each,  etc.  In  German  he 
matched  Heine  with  Lorelei;  in  French  he  wrote  Rouget  de  Lisle  after 
"Marseillaise”;  in  Spanish  he  identified  picadoTf  Cervantes  and  puchero. 
This  was  unfortunate,  for  it  mnphasized  the  acquisition  of  factual  knowl- 
edge, was  entirely  unrelated  to  the  pupil’s  life,  and  gave  hiin  nothing  to 
do.  It  was  mere  book  knowledge  learned  by  rote.  Liddentally,  little  tune 
WS3  devoted,  to  this  instruction,  for  it  was  considered  unimportant 

And  yet  this  phase  of  language  teaching  Is  essentially  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  final  analysis  we  do  not  teach  foreign  langiages  so  that 
pi^ils  may  order  a meal  in  French  or  write  a compositi<m  in  German 
or  use  the  subjunctive  conectly  in  Spanish,  but  rather  to  introduce  them, 
in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  to  some  of  the  more  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  foreign  civilization.  In  Europe  this  has  always  been 
recognized;  in  Continental  secondary  sdiools  approximately  half  the 
time  is  devoted  to  required  language  studies.  No  matter  what  one’s 
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philosophy  of  education  is,  the  premise  must  be  accepted  that  all  limm- 
ing  is  based  on  previous  experience  and  that  the  record  of  this  ejg)erience 
is  stored  up  in  language.  Language  is  not  only  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation and  e3q)ression ; it  also  preserves  the  ctiltural  heritage  of  the  race. 

It  is  the  2 Aost  important  part  of  our  learning : there  can  be  .none  without 
it.  As  Director  L.  A.  Wilkins  so  well  e^^resses  it:  ^^The  study  and  per- 
fection of  language  is  . . . thevery  basis  of  all  education,  of  all  progress, 
of  all  civilization.  Language  study  is  the  core  of  humanism,  of  humanistic 
education.” 

The  listing  of  lifeless  and  imrelated  facts  certainly  is  far  removed 
from  genuine  humanism.  Furthermore,  no  enumeration  of  facts,  how- 
ever great,  will  produce  a complete,  vivid,  and  coherent  picture  of  the 
foreign  civilizaticm. 

Along  step  has  been  taken  forward  by  the  introduction  of  a number 
of  texts  attempting  to  portray  foreign  life  interestin^y  and  accurately. 
Some  of  these  are  tollections  in  the  foreign  language,  of  ' a series  of 
articles  on  the  chief  phases  of  the  nation’s  life  and  history.  Others  con- 
sist of  brief  extracts  from  the  works  of  modem  authors  and  attempt  to 
present  foreign  thought  in  this  way.  A more  recent  development  has  been 
the  inclusion,  even  in  banners’  books  of  a series  of  articles  in  English 
on  the  geography,  history  and  cultural  life  of  the  fordgn  country. 

The  important  factor,  however,  is  the  teacher.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a knowledge  of  the  foreign  land ; in  the  case  of  the  ideally 
prepared  teadier,  this  knowledge  will  be  vivified  by  travel  abroad.  An 
instructor  who  has  had  this  pr^aration  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
pupils  a sympathetic  and  accurate  picture  of  the  foreign  country.  The 
teaching  will  not  consist  of  the  memorizing  of  unrelated  facts  but  rather 
the  presentation  of  opportunities  for  vicarious,  enriching  e:q)eriences. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  a committee  of  fordgn  language' 
experts  has  prepared  a detailed  syllabus  riiowing  the  unlimited  po^- 
bilities  for  the  resourceful  and  enthusiastic  t^her  and  for  the  entetpris- 
"ing  pupil.  As  a basic  principle  pupil  activity  should  be  maintained  and 
utilized  throughout.  How  can  this  be  accomplished?  The  proposed 
syllabus,  which  is  largely  the  work  of  Director  Wilkins,  suggests:  ^*This 
may  be  done  by  training  pupils  to  collect  and.  organize  illustrative  ma-  f 
terial,  to  prepare  scrap-books,  models  and  collections,  to  develop  projects 
planned  by  the  class  and  the  teacher,  to  read  books  in  English  on  the 
foreign  land,  to  consult  books  of  reference  and  to  write  in  good  English 
brief  and  simple  reports  on  their  reading;  by  having  them  visit  ships, 
museums,  libraries,  chiu’ches,  stores  and  shops,  cultural  centers,  foreign 
quarters,  concerts  and  the  opera;  by  having  them  report  upon  films  and 
radio  programs  given  in  the  foreign  language,  hi  a word^  while  the 
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teacher  should  always  guide  and  direct,  the  initiative  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  pupils  should  be  stimulated  as  much  as  possible.” 

As  desirable  outcomes  of  this  instruction  this  syllabus  gives:  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  in  collecting  and  organizing  illustrative  material,  in 
making  proper  use  of  library  facilities  and  reference  works,  in  preparing 
oral  and  written  reports,  in  exercising  powers  of  observation ; the  growth 
in  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art,  music  and  literature  j the  strength- 
ening of  the  ideals  of  fairness,  tolerance  and  democracy.  In  short,  civiliza- 
tion, if  properly  tau^t,  “establishes  foreign  language  work  as  a most 
significant  and  vivid  social  ^ence.” 

'^e  teaching  of  civilization  may,  of  course,  be  done  directly,  in 
special  periods,  or  indirectly  in  connection  with  the  language  teaching 
itself.  Incidental  teaching,  if  skilfully  done,  is  probably  the  more  effective,  * 
for  it  does  not  separate  the  linguistic  from  the  cultural,  and  permits  the 
latter  to  arise  from  the  reading.  If  a whole  period  is  devoted  to  a specific 
topic,  the  tendency  is  to  use  only  English;  if  the  topic  arises  out  of 
the  reading,  it  is  more  natural  to  use  the  foreign  language.  The  skil- 
ful teacher  will  adjust  herself  to  her  class,  her  text  and  her  syllabus, 
as  to  quantity  and  method.  Too  much  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  and  a 
lack  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  spoil  everything.  The  trivial  should  be  avoided,  but  better  the  trivial 
taught  inspiringly  than  the  sublime  presented  boringly.  A pupil  may 
learn  to  love  music  through  an  infectious  presentation  of  “Zwei  Herzen 
im  ^ Takt,”  whereas  he  m^  be  filled  with  a lasting  hatred  of  music 
and  Wagner  by  a dull  exposition  of  “Tannhaeuser.” 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 


SUGGESTED  METHODS  AND  PROCEDUEES  FOR  USE 
IN  TEACHING  THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE 


FOREIGN  COUNTRY 


[From  Aw^p  SyUabus  in  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Foreign  Civiluation  and 
Visual-Aural  Aids,  N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Education,  1937,  pp.  9-13. 
Reprinted  by  permisdon.] 


1.  The  aim  in  teaching  civilization.  The  aim  to  be  achieved  in  teach- 
ing “Civilization”  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  factual  knowledge. 
Facts  should  provide  only  the  material  for  such  instruction.  Facts  have 
their  place,  but  a mere  factual  outline  is  apt  to  become  lifeless  and  unin- 
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teresting.  The.  teacher  must  clothe  the  bare  outline  with  the  living 
semblance  of  the  foreign  people,  picturing  vividly  their  daily  life,  their 
environment  and  their  reactions  thereto,  their  way  of  being,  as  affected  by 
their  physical  surroundings,  their  history,  their  traditions,  their  aspira- 
tions and  ideals.  The  aim  should  be  to  show  how  a Frenchman,  a German, 
an  Italian  or  a Spaniard  meets  a situation  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind; how  he  is  what  he  is  as  the  result  of  the  natural  resources  and  the 
inherited  ideas  and  ideals  of  his  country. 

2.  Preparation  and  attitude  of  the  teacher.  To  this  end,  the  teacher 
should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  for- 
eigner, deriving  this  knowledge  in  part  from  study  of  the  geography, 
history,  national  aspirations,  folklore,  literary  and  artistic  accomplish- 
ments and  trends  of  the  foreign  land.  There  are  countless  sources  upon 
which  to  draw  for  the  development  of  a keen  and  sympathetic  insist 
into  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  foreigner,  and  for  conditioning  the  instruc- 
tor as  an  effective  interpreter  thereof.  This  study  and  reading  should,  in 
the  case  of  the  ideally  prepared  teacher,  be  vivified  and  illuminated  by 
travel  and  residence  abroad.  Nothing  can  serve  more  effectively  to 
motivate  the  teaching  of  foreign  civilization  than  such  travel  and  resi- 
dence. The  teadier  who  is  prepared  by  study  and  travel  should  be  able 
to  give  pupils  a sympathetic  and  accurate  picture  of  the  foreign  country, 
without  unduly  glorifying  the  foreign  civilization. 

3.  Stress  on  the  unique.  In  the  presentation  of  material,  the  aim 
should  constantly  be  to  select  the  striking,  the  different,  the  unique,  the 
things  whidi  show  in  arresting  fashion  how  the  foreigner  has  met  a 
given  situation,  has  solved  a given  problem,  has  interpreted  and  met  a 
need  in  certain  circmnstances.  For  instance,  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
instruments  have  been  developed  in  each  of  the  foreign  lands  which  cor- 
respond to  the  needs  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  that  sector  of  the  world. 
Or  regional  dress  may  often  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  both  climatic 
conditions  and  inherited  ideals.  Similarly,  types  of  dwellings  represent 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  in  adapting  construction  to  geographic, 
economic  and  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  to  traditional  forms.  Such 
things,  to  a student  reared  in  so  new  and  untraditional  a land  as  the 

^United  States,  have  strong  appeal  as  being  picturesque  or  romantic,  and 
supply  a basis  pf  constant  interest. 

4.  Pupil  activity  as  a basic  principle.  Pupil  interest  should  be  main- 
tained and  utilized-through  pupil  activity.  TUs  may  be  done  by  training 
pupils  to  collect  and  organize  illustrative  material,  to  prepare  scrapbooks, 
models  and  collections,  to  develop  projects  planned  by  the  class  and  the 
teacher,  to  read  books  in  English  on  the  foreign  land,  to  consult  books  of 
reference  and  to  write  in  good  English  brief  and  simple  reports  on  their 
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reading;  by  having  them  visit  ships,  museums,  libraries,  churches,  stores 
and  shops,  cultural  centers,  foreign  quarters,  concerts  and  the  opera;  by 
having  them  report  upon  ^ms  and  radio  programs  given  in  the  foreign  - 
language.  In  a word,  while  the  teacher  should  alwa3rs  guide  and  direct, 
the  initiative  and  active  participation  of  the  pupils  should  be  stimulated 
as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Desirable  outcomes  of  this  instruction.  The  above  mentioned  pupil 
activities  should  result  in  acquiring  not  only  facts,  but  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  certain  skills,  appreciations  and  ideals.  Only  such  phases  of  the 
foreign  civilization  shotdd  be  emphasized  as  are  within  the  range  of  the 
pupil’s  interests  and  comprehension.  The  various  projects  and  activities 
should  develop  skill  in  collecting  and  organizing  illustrative  material,  in 
making  proper  use  of  library  facilities  and  reference  works,  in  preparing 
oral  apd  written  reports,  in  exercising  powers  of  observation  during  visits 
to  museums,  exhibitions,  and  so  on.  Certainly  skill  in  the  use  of  written 
and  spoken  English  and  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  should  be  in- 
creased. The  pupil’s  contact  with  various  phases  of  the  foreign  civiliza- 
tion should  help  him  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  art,  music,  and  litera- 
ture in  general,  and,  in  particular,  the  achievements  in  these  fields  by 
the  people  whose  language  he  is  studying.  Skillful  correlation  with  other 
departments  of  the  school  should  aid  considerably  in  accompliriiing 
these  objectives,  and  in  emphasizing  the  close  interrelation  of  human 
endeavor  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  should  in  turn  result  in  good 
taste,  a sense  of  fairness,  tolerance  toward  other  peoples  and  a strength- 
ening of  the  democratic  ideals  of  our  own  country.  In.  short,  this  type  of 
instmction  in  civilization  establishes  foreign  languages  as  a most  signifi- 
cant and  vivid  social  science. 

6.  Correlation  with  other  departments.  Correlation  with  other  de- 
partments should  be  actively  sought  in  connection  with  the  Civilization 
program  in  foreign  languages.  The  aid  of  departments  of  social  sciences, 
music,  English  and  art  should  especially  be  sought.'Books  read,  topics 
investigated,  and  reports  made  by  pupils  often  take  them  into  fields 
covered  in  at  least  a general  way  by  these  departments.  Correlation  with 
the  art  department  might,  for  instance,  be  obtained  for  the  student  who 
either  seeks  information  about  a ms^terpiece  of  painting  or  regional 
costumes  of  the  foreign  country,  or  is  attempting  to  sketch  a map  or 
design  a costume.  The  cooperation  of  the  health  education  department 
might  be  sought  in  teaching  pupils  typical  dances  0/  the  foreign  country. 
For  a written  report  by  a pupil  on  any  Civilization  project  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  credit  might  well  be  given  by  allied  departments. 

7.  Visual  and  aural  instruction.  Mu^  u^  should  be  made  of  ma- 
terial that  appeals  to  the  qre  and  the  ear.  . Both  silent  and  spoken 
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travdogue  films,  photographs,  postcard  views,  maps,  charts,  stereopticon 
slides,  posters,  travel  folders,  tickets  of  all  kinds,  time-tables,  menus, 
hotel  bills,  catalogues,  models,  dolls  and  mannikins  dressed  in  regional 
costumes,  reproductions  of  art  masterpieces,  stamps,  coins,  magazines, 
children’s  books  and  similar  realia  are  highly  pertinent.  Such  things, 
opportunely  exhibited  and  studied,  create  vivid  and  lasting  visual  im- 
pressions and  reinforce  knowledge  otherwise  acquired. 

Similarly,  aural  impressions  may  be  convQred  through  phonograph 
records  of  the  speech  of  natives  of  the  foreign  land,  of  folk  songs,  of  ’ 
portions  of  foreign  language  operas  and  operettas,  and  of  recited  poems, 
all  of  which  have  some  place  in  the  development  of  the  topics  outlined. 
Of  special  merit  are  films  spoken  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Such  films  have, 
of  course,  double  value  in  that  they  appeal  to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

In  an  effort  to  make  known  the  most  suitable  and  the  more  accessible 
material  for  visual  and  aural  instruction,  a section  of  this  syllabus  Con- 
ans, for  each  language,  lists  of  material  of  this  natu’^e  with  indication 
of  where  it  may  be  obtained. 

Each  modern  language  d^artment  should  build  up  gradually  a col- 
lection of  visual  and  aural  material  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  Civilization. ' 

8.  Testing.  Testing  the  assimilation  of  instruction  in  Civilization 
may  take  the  form  of  “short  answer”  tests  (multiple  choice,  completion, 
imd'the  like)  and  of  the  “essay”  type.  Too  much  stress  or  sole  reliance 
upon  the  former  is  undesirable.  The  essay  type  should  constitute  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  testing  procedure^  for  in  this  way  only  can  an  idea 
be  obtained'  of  how  adequate,  connected  and  well-rounded  is  the  pupil’s 
knowledge  on  a given  topic. 

9.  When  civilization  material  may  be  taught.  Civilization  material 
may  be  taught  in  connection  with:  (1)  Allusions  and  references  found 
in  the  textbooks  used;  (2)  Supplementary  reading;  (3)  Projects  and 
realia;  (4)  Current  events. 

Not  more  than  one-fifth  and  not  less  than  one-ten^  of  the  class  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  pro^am' in  Civilization. 

By  timeliness  of  a topic  is  meant  coincidence  with  mention  in  the 
riding  text,  with  current  events,  or  with  significant  holidays.  For  that 
re^pn,  no  special  order  pCtopics  need  be  followed.  At  the  same  time 
eaci  modem  language  department  should  plan  an  orderly  and  progressive 
pre^htation  of  the  topics  selected. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  REALIA 

Maxim  Newmabk 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 

[From  MU,  XXX,  8,  Dec.  1946,  S61-4.] 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  order  to  make  intelligoit  and  purposeful  use  of  realia,  it  is  neces- 
sary, even  at  the  risk  of  being  obvious,  to  re-define  the  term  and  to  indi- 
cate its  various  functions.  The  term  as  used  in  linguistic  pedagogy  has 
a twofold  significance.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  denotes  ‘‘real  things,”  gen- 
erally of  a physical  character.  In  this  sense  it  would  more  or  less  corre- 
spond to  the  more  common  pedagogical  term  “visual-aural  aids,”  e.g., 
coins,  stamps,  models,  pictures,  maps,  etc.  In  its  broader  sense  realia 
denotes  the  traits,  manners,  customs,  institutions,  etc.  of  a people  whose 
language  is  being  studied.  In  this  meaning  it  would  coincide  with  the 
terms  “foreign  civilmtion”  or  “culture,”  e.g.  the  psychological  and 
social  complex  characterizing  an  ethnic  imit  as  conditioned  by  history, 
geography  and  climate,  and  expressed  in  its  art,  folklore,  music,  philos- 
ophy and  social  and  political  ideals.  In  the  field  of  Germanics  the  term 
KvUwkunde  and,  more  specifically,  Deutschkur^e  would  ^ply  to  this 
broader  sense.  Realia  in  its  limited  sense  of  visual-aiural  aids  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  the  broader  conc^t  of  foreign  civilization  and  culture. 

Perhaps  the  broadest  and  most  common  use  of  realia  is  to  provide 
a proper  lea^ming  environment.  The  psychological  necessity  for  this  use 
is  implied  in  the  following  statement  regarding  the  psychology  of  lan- 
guage learning.  “From  the  organismic  standpoint,  any  form  of  language 
instruction  is  necessarily  lowered  in  effectiveness  whenever  it  occurs  out- 
side the  cultural  setting  in  which  that  language  is  normally  employed. 
. . . The  absence  of  Ae  natural  context  for  most  foreign-language  study 
is  a severe  handicap  and  is  functionally  equal  to  deprivation  of  certain 
major  senses  or  to  a lowering  of  one’s  normal  level  of  brightness.”^ 
The  value  of  realia  in  providing  this  “cultural  setting”  is  self-evident. 

Other  functions  of  realia  In  foreign-language  instruction  will  naturally 
vary  according  to  the  objectives  of  such  instruction,  the  ability  and 
initiative  of  the  teacher  and  the  particular  educational  environment.  If 
the  objective  is  merely  the  immediate  one  of  attaining  certain  lingiustic 
skills,  the  use  of  realia  will  be  strictly  confined  to  visual-aural  aids  de- 
signed for  linguistic  training.  Instruction  will  be  exclusively  in  the  foreign 
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language  and  the  realia  will  be  treated  merely  as  a supplement  to  textual 
tnaterial.  Certain  problems,  as  yet  unsolved,  arise  when  this  objective  is 
posited.  There  are  very  few  realia  specifically  designed  for  this  purpose. 
Furthermore,  if  the  foreign  language  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction, 
only  realia  in  the  narrower  sense  can  be  empl(^ed  in  the  elementary 
sta^s  of  instruction.  ^ 

If  the  objective  is  to  teach  the  foreign  civilization  as  an  adjunct  to 
foreign-language  instruction,  the  possibilities  for  the  use  of  realia  are 
vastly  increased.  Discussions  and  supplementary  readings  in  English 
generally  accompany  this  objective.  Here,  too,  unsolved  problems  con- 
front the  language  teacher.  There  is  the  problem  of  time  budgeting.  Since 
the  instruction  is  mostly  in  English,  valuable  time  must  be  taken  from 
the  already  limited  program  of  instruction  in  the  foreign  language.  This 
objection  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  present  New  York  City  “Auxiliary 
Syllabus  in  Modem  Foreign  Languages,”*  which  deals  with  foreign 
civilization  and  visual-aural  mds,  and  wMch  is  rather  unrealistic  as  to 
time  scheduling.  The  ^llabus  states  that  “Not  more  than  one-fifth  and 
not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  class  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gram in  civilization”  (p.  12).  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  exhaustive  and  ambitious  program  of  the  syllabus  in  that  space 
of  time.  The  “Auxiliary  Syllabus”  is  really  a complete  and  independent 
course  in  foreign  civilization,  written  in  English.  What  is  needed  is  an 
integrated  body  of  cultural  material  arising  naturally  out  of  the  actual 
textbooks  used  in  the  various  foreign-language  classes. 

The  use  of  realia  achieves  perhaps  its  greatest  significance  in  the  in- 
tegrated program  of  foreign-language  teaching  on  a cultural  basis,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Kaulfers  and  others.®  This  program  starts  from  the  premise 
that  foreign-language  teaching  should  be  integrated  with  the  general 
objectives  of  education ; that  it  should  correspond  to  the  “life  needs” 
of  the  pupil ; that  it  should  be  conceived  in  terms  of  “outcomes”  rather 
fTii^n  objectives,,  and  hence  should  be  designed  to  leave  a functional 
residue  of  social  attitudes  and  lingubtic  and  cultural  facts  even  after  a 
two-year  course.  The  integrated  program  emphasizef.  the  inter-influences 
of  the  foreign  civilization  and  our  own.  It  makes  extensive  use  of  realia, 
activities  and  projects  in  a vitally  motivated  and  organic  process  of 
learning  the. foreign  language. 

To  sum  up,  the  functions  of  realia  are  (a)  to  provide  a cultural  setting 
for  the  foreign  language ; (b)  to  aid  directly  in  the  attainment  of  lin- 
guistic skills ; (c)  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion; (d)  to  provide  materials  for  an  integrated  program  of  foreign- 
language  teacUng  on  a cultural  basis.  Other  ancillary  functions  not  dis- 
cussed in  detail  above  are  (e)  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  the 
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Study  of  the  foreign  language;  (f)  to  provide  materials  for  extra-cur> 
cular  activities;  (g)  to  provide  materials  for  activities  and  projects  for 
younger  pupils  and  those  of  lower  linguistic  ability. 

No  discussion  of  the  functions  of  realia  would  be  complete  without 
a word  of  comment  upon  the  ultimate  objective  of  foreign-language 
teaching  which  justifies  the  teaching  of  foreign  civilization  and  culture. 
Most  statements  of  this  objective  include  terms  such  as  ^^understanding, 
sympathy  and  tolerance”  in  reference  to  the  foreign  people  whose  lan- 
guage is  being  studied.  The  events  leading  up  to  the  past  war  and  its  sorry 
aftermath  have  again  demonstrated  that  purely  unilateral  efforts  to  at- 
tain understanding,  sympathy  and  tolerance  are  futile  and  even  self- 
destructive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  UNESCO  may  provide  the  founda- 
tions for  a truly  international  cultural  program  that  will  restore  the 
^ validity  of  this  ultimate  objective  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  civilization 
and  c^ture. 

NOTES 

1.  Sbrtmann,  G.  W.,  Educational  Psychology,  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1941,  p.  472. 

2.  Board  of  Education,  N.  Y.,  1937. 

3.  Cf.  golfers,  W.  V.,  Modem  Languages  for  Modem  Schools,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1942. 


SDPPXEMENTARY  AIDS  IN  THE  AS.TP. 

[From  A Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  AS.TJ*^  Commission  on  Tmnds  in 
Education,  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  N.  Y.,  1944,  pp.  22-25.] 


In  addition  to  the  many  new  procedures  adopted  in  class-room  in- 
struction, the  AST  language  program  was  supplemented,  to  an  extent 
which  varied  according  to  local  facilities,  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
apparatus  and  by  the  promotion  of  extra-curricular  activities  carried  on 
in  the  foreign  languages.  These  activities  were  perhaps  no  more  intensely 
developed  than  in  many  collies  where,  before  > the  war,  students  had 
the  advantages  of  language  houses,  language  tables,  language  clubs,  or 
the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  mechanical  devices  seem  to  have  been  put 
to  wider- use  in  the  program  than  formerly,  and  therefore  merit  some 
description  as  they  were  observed  in  operation. 

By  far  the  most  extensively  used  apparatus  was  the  phonogri^h,  for 
both  listening  and  recording.  Of  these  two  procedures,  listening  to  for* 
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eign  language  records  was  tbe  more  prevalent,  because  of  the  accessibility 
of  commerdally  produced  sets  of  records,  available  in  any  language 
desired,  and  usable  with  any  phonograph.  In  many  cases,  such  sets  were 
individually  owned  by  tndnees  and  were  utilized  on  a voluntary  basis 
outside  of  class;  in  some  cases  listening  was  also  done  in  class  as  a 
phase  of  routine  instruction  in  pronunciation.  Despite  this  use  of  com- 
mercial records,  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  both  in- 
structors and  students  that  records  of  this  type  were  unsatisfactory  for 
] instructional  purposes,  especially  in  view  of  &e  lack  of  topical  or  tactual 

I connection  between  them  and  other  course  materials.  More  interesting  in 

I content,  on  the  one  hand,  are  transcriptions  of  short-wave  broadcasts, 

March  of  Time  recordings,  or  the  like,  which  were  used  in  one  or  two 
Instances ; more  promising  instructionally,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the . 
recently  devised  6.  I.  records,  some  of  which  provide  {muses,  during 
which  the  student  can  rq>eat  immediately  the  phrases  s^wken  on  the 
f records.  Such  a device  carri»  the  student  beyond  mere  pa^ive  listen- 

\ ing,  a role  which,  although  it  was  considered  to  have  some  value  when 

practised  outside  of  class  or  during  supervised  study  periods,  was  con- 
ceded to  have  little  place  in  .the  classroom,  where  it  is  difficidt  to  see 
the  advantage  which  a record  holds  over  the  voice  of  a native  speaker 
present  in  the  room. 

In  the  several  institutions  where  phonograpUc  equipment  induded  a 
recording  madiine,  useful  and  stimulating  work  was  accomplished.  Drill- 
masters  often  cut  their  own  records  containing  lesson  materials  used 
from  day  to  day ; these  materials  were  .then  available  for  repeated  aural 
review,  either  optional  or  obligatory.  In  one  institution,  several  hundred 
trainees  listened  from  three  to  four  hours  a week,  en  masse j to  record- 
ings of  course  materials  in  an  Oriental  language,  vnth  corresponding 
romanized  texts  befwe  their  eyes,  hi  other  cases,  native  drill-meters 
had  recorded  supplementary  passages  for  paraphrase  or  summarization 
by  the  students. 

An  even  more  effective  process  was  that  of  recording  by  the  student 
himself.  Individual  trainees  noade  records  of  their  own  speech  in  the  . 
foreign  language,  at  intervals  ranging  from  once  per  term  to  eveiy  two 
weeks,  and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  material  recorded  consisted 
of  dialogues  between  student  and  drill-master,  prepared  the  first  time, 
unrehearsed  thereafter.  The  unique  experience  of  hearing  one’s  own  voice 
as  others  hear  it  can  be  so  efifectivety  oqploited  for  diagnosis  of  speech 
faults  that  improvement  in  pronunciation  is  Often  measurable.  To  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness,  however,  first-class  acoustical  conditions,  and 
high-grade  recording  machines  and  disks  are  indispensable.  Excellent 
for  renaedial  purposes  Is  a magnetic  tape  recorder,  which  was  in  use  in 
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at  ](iast  a half'-dozen  units.  This  apparatus,  capable  of  immediately  re- 
producing, on  magnetised  tape,  short  utterances,  which  can  as  quickly 
be  erased,  provides  an  opportunity  for  speedy  analysis  and  offers  ad- 
vantages over  the  more  cumbersome  process  of  disk-cutting.  While  the 
utility  of  such  devices  cannot  be  denied,  enthusiasm  for  technology  has 
perhaq)s  been  carried  a stqp  too  far  in  the  use  of  the  cathode-ray  oscillo- 
scope, which,  despite  its  impressive  label,  is  incapable  of  demonstrating 
more  than  one  sound  at  a time.  Its  place  would  seem  to  be  in  the  re- 
search laboratory  rather  than  the  elementary  language  classroom. 

Of  the  radio  and  telephone,  little  use  was  observ^.  hr  one  inst^nr«» 
certain  students,  weak  on  comprehension,  were  periodically  required  as 
an  exercise  to  take  foreign  language  messages  over  the  telq>hone ; but 
in  no  observed  case  was  the  vast  resource  of  foreign  language  broadcasts, 
accessible  over  short-wave  radio,  being  utilized. 

In  addition  to  phonographic  and  allied  devices,  a widely  used  aid 
was  the  fordgn  language  moving  picture,  mainly  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial films.  Occasionally,  OWI  or  War  Department  propagmida  re- 
leases were  accessible.  Despite  the  wide  usie  of  conunerdal  films,  there 
was  rather  general  dissatisfaction  with  those  available  for  showing  at 
the  units;  many  of  these  films  were  acoustically  defective,  so  that  com- 
prehension was  difficult.  Consequently,  there  was  considerable  feeling 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  instruction,  returns  from  these  poor- 
grade,  antiquated  movies  were  very  slight,  and  little  effort  was  therefore 
made  to  integrate  their  use  with  the  teaching  program.  In  most  cases 
such  films  were  shown  outside  of  contact  hours,  and  were  frankly  re- 
garded as  extra-curricular,  although  often  they  served  as  incidental  topics 
of  discussion  in  subsequent  drill  sessions.  Exceptional,  though  certainly 
commendable,  was  the  procedure  of  one  enterprising  instructor  who  pro- 
vided the  spectators  with  synopses  in  advance,  and  at  twenty-minute 
intervals  had  the  film  stopped  for  five  minutes  to  permit  questions.  The 
next  da3r's  drill  session  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  film,  and  if  it 
seemed  advisable  the  showing  was  repeated  once  or  even  twice.  One 
other  highly  successful  adaptation  of  talkies  to  drill  work  was  observed 
in  an  institution  where  excellent  35  mm.  films  were  first  shown  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  after  a drill  session  in  which  the  film  provided  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  a second  showing  was  held  in  the  evening.  In  gen- 
eral, it  was  agreed  that  movies  were  theoretically  a useful  aid,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  good  ones  could  be  obtained  and  profitably  integrated  with 
the  program.  Furthermore,  they  required  optimum  acoustical  and  tech- 
nical conditions  for  showing  if  satisfactory  results  were  to  be  attained. 

As  regards  wholly  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  foreign  language, 
a wide  variety  of  practices  was  observed.'  Students  often  were  privileged 
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to  hear  visiting  lecturers  speaking  foreign  tongues,  and  in  some  cases 
much  energy  was  devoted  to  arranging  lecture  programs  for  the  special 
benefit  of  &e  language  trainees.  Nearly  everywhere  informal  soiries 
were  held  in  the  homes  of  staff  members  or  of  local  residents  who  spoke 
the  language.  In  communities  where  national  groups  had  active  dubs  or 
organizations  (such  as  the  Alliance  Frangaise  or  the  Deutscher  Verein), 
appropriate  contacts  were  made  and  the  trainees  were  included  in  many 
of  their  activities.  In  many  cities,  it  was  possible  to  take  students  to 
fordgn  language  restaurants,  dnemas,  and  church  services.  Where  the  ' 
collie  had  civilian  student  language  clubs,  the  Army  trainees  were 
invited  to  partidpate  in  the  meetings  and  were  encouraged  to  present 
dramatic  skits.  The  staging  of  original  playlets  was  widespread  among 
trainee  groups,  and  in  a few  units  more  ambitious  dramatic  presenta- 
tions were  undertaken  with  outstanding  success.  In  several  institutions., 
students  edited  their  own  monthly  newspapers,  in  mimeographed  form, 
as  for  example  the  G.  /.  AUerld  or  11  Pugnolo.  In  many  units,  singing 
was  especially  popular,  and  at  some  colleges  each  language  groiq)  de- 
voted a spedal  hour  Once  a week  to  an  organized  singing  session,  at 
which  songs  were  learned  by  heart  and  where  the  eventual  performance, 
espedally  in  Russian,  was  m(»t  impressive. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  establish  “language  tables” ; that  is, 
dining  tables  where  only  the  foreign  language  was  used.  These  attempts 
met  with  varying  success:  considerable  in  a group  where  the  teaching 
staff  attended  several  luncheons  per  week,  but  little  where  attendance 
was  optional  or  where  there  was  no  supervision.  In  a number  of  units, 
it  was  possible  actually  to  quarter  the  trainees  by  language  groups,  an 
arrangement  which  inevitably  stimulated  additional  use  of  the  language. 

In  general,  all  such  extra-curricular  activities  as  are  described  above 
were  fdt  to  ^ve  been  amply  Jutsified,  by  reason  of  their  function  as 
normal  outlets  for  self-mq>ression  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  thdr  dose 
approach  to  the  all-important  vital  experience  of  **living  the  language,” 
unequalled  in  even  the  most  deverly  stimulated  classroom  exercises  of 
the  traditional  sort 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL  IN  CONVERSATION  CLASSES 

Ebnst  Rose 

• New  Yorh  University 
[From  MU,  XXX,  2,  Feb.  1946,  84-88.] 


With  the  present  emphasis  on  a speaking  knowledge  of  languages 
there  has  also  spread  the  erroneous  idea  that  speaking  can  be  taught  only 
by  speaking.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  starting  of  a 
conversation  course.  In  the  beginning,  the  teacher  must  establish  a correct 
pronunciation  and  intonation,  and  that  he  can  do  best  by  his  own  practi* 
cal  example  and  the  students’  dose  imitation  of  it.  Later  on  imitation 
of  model  conversations  and  memorizing  of  speech  patterns  is  an  excellent 
practice,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  C.  R.  Goedsche’s  most  valuable 
conversation  manuals  {Sa^s  auf  deutschl,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1943.  Wie 
gekt*s?  1938).  Soon  dramatization  first  of  simple  and  then  of  more  com* 
plicated  practical  situations  can  be  introduced,  and  the  course  can  go 
along  on  an  oral  basis  for  quite  some  time. 

But  none  of  the  experienced  conversation  teachers  has  suggested  a 
reliance  on  orally  presented  materials  only.  Otherwise  we  would  have 
none  of  the  recently  published  conversation  books.  We  may  place  them 
into  the  students’  hands  ra^ther  late;  we  may  at  first  avoid  conventional 
spelling  altogether,  but  sooner  or  later  visual  aids  to  learning  will  have 
to  be  introduced,  and  even  conventional  spelling  cannot  be  avoided  all 
the  time.  After  all,  no  normal  class  consists  of  auditory  types  of  students 
exclusively  or  even  preponderantly.  The  average  pupil  learns  through  all 
his  senses,  by  hearing,  by  seeing,  by  muscular  activity,  and  his  visual 
faculties  are  even  slightly  more  pronounced  than  his  others.^  Eyety 
sensible  pedagogy  therefore  address^  its  efforts  to  the  pupil  as  a whole, 
with  a distinct  appeal  to  his  visual  powers. 

In  addition,  language  knowledge  is  never  confined  to  only  one  mental 
faculty.  Just  as  little  as  we  can  teach  reading  ability  in  complete  isola- 
tion, can  we  teach  speaking  ability  alone  without  introducing  at  some 
time  reading,  writing,  and  even  translating.  All  the  purely  oral  approaches 
^to  conversation  teaching  exhaust  themselves  naturaUy.  hnitation  of 
model  sentences  can  develop  into  a monotonous  grind,  and  dramatics 
cannot  be  applied,  as  soon  as  the  conversation  turns  to  less  immediate 
topics.  Still,  on  the  whole  these  approaches  are  vastly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  digestion  of  printed  materials  by  the  game  of  questions  and  answers 
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or  by  oral  rq>orts  and  to  the  doubtful  practice  of  translating  English  con- 
versations. Such  exercisi^  should  of  course  be  used  only  sparingly.  Yet 
many  teachers  will  tend  to  employ  them  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  course.  But  are  they  really  the  only 
way  out? 

My  feeling  is  that  the  use  of  pictures  in  conversation  courses  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  exploited.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  some 
attention  has  bemi  given  to  pictures  in  beginning  grammars,  in  composi- 
tion books,  and  even  in  conversation  manuals.  But  too  many  teachers 
still  look  upon  them  primarily  as  illustrations  or  as  decorations  con- 
ceived to  relieve  the  monotony  of  drill  work.  The  usefulness  of  pictures 
for  teaching  the  foreign  culture  is  generally  recognized,  but  their  em- 
ployment for  our  primary  purpose  of  teaching  language  has  been  dis- 
cussed or  even  suggested  only  by  a few  progressive  teachers.®  It  is  in 
order  to  add  renewed  weight  to  their  recommendations,  that  this  article 
, has  ventured  to  demonstrate  the  many-sided  adaptability  of  pictures  to 
the:teaching  of  conversation. 

I.  The  Picture  as  Vocahidary  Builder 
{The  Descriptive  Picture) 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  successful  language  tparhlng 
is  done  by  the  nursery.  And  in  the  nursery  we  find  illustrated  Mother 
Goose  books,  animal  picture  books,  and  picture  lottos.  All  of  them  can 
also  be  introduced  in  elementary  conversation  courses,  and  very  effec- 
tively too.  Professor  Holzmann  in  a recent  article  in  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Journal^  has  described  a conversation  course  in  which  he  started 
with  the  pictures  found  in  Thora  Goldschmidt’s  Bildertafeln  fur  den 
Vnterricht  im  Deutschen  (Hirt,  Leipzig,  1931)  and  lat  er  on  employed 
wall  pictures  of  the  series  Tabkaux  Auxiliaires  Delmas.*  The  pirindple ' 
here  is  the  same  as  the  one  followed  in  the  nursery.  The  adolescent  lan- 
guage student,  just  like  the  baby,  learns  to  associate  pictures  and  sounds 
and  thus  effectively  aids  his  memory  by  visual  devices. 

• -A  similar  principle,  but  for  different  purposes,  has  been  adopted  by 
the -.picture  dictionari^  like  BUder-Dudenff  Der  Sprach-Brockhaus 
(Leipzig,  A.  Brockhausj  1935),  A.  Pinloche’s  Wwterbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprdche  {Vami  Larousse,  1922).  Here  illustrations  as  they  are  found  in 
most  encyclopedias  and  in  many  language  dictionaries  (like  Wel)ster’s 
or  Larousse’s)  are  consistently  applied  to  the  explanation  and  the  finding 
of  new  words.  You  no  longer  thumb  for  railroad,  statiim,  ticket,  conductor 
in  the  but  you  simply  look  up  the  picture  of  a railroad 

station;  and  oh  the  accompanying  legend  you  find  all  the  words  necess^ 
to ‘describe  its  details.  You  thus  ke^  ' enlarging  your  vocabulary  easily. 
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and-  you  do  it  not  by  learning  detached  words.  You  add  instead  related 
concepts  and  associations  to  the  ones  you  adready  possess,  and  the  appeal 
is  directly  to  your  visual  as  well  as  to  your  abstract  monory.  The  asses* 
bridge  of  translations  is  avoided. 

It  is  possible  to  acquire  in  this  way  the  meaning  of  many  foreign 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  even  verbs.  But  the  method  has  also  its  limitations. 
It  is  good  and  commendable  as  long  as  the  pictures  represent  objects,  de-  ^ 
tails  of  objects,  and  living  beings  connected  with  those  objects.  On  the 
other  hand,  ideas  sudi  as  “freedom,”  “language,”  “unmortality,”  can 
hardly  be  taught  by  pictures.  And  in  addition,  purely  descriptive  pic> 
tures  cannot  cover  all  the  possible  practical  situations.  As  the  course 
advances,  their  yield  may  become  distinctly  meager.  A picture  lotto  card 
showing  an  umbrella  will  hardly  allow  more  than  answers  to  questions 
like:  What  is  it?  What  is  its  color,  size,  form?  Out  of  what  material 
is  it  made?  When  and  where  is  it  used?  By  whom  is  it  used?  A scenic 
picture  will  bring  out  more.  For  instance,  Paul  R.  Pope  in  his  excellent 
Writing  and  Speaking  German  (Henry  Holt  & Ck).,  192S)  has  been  able 
without  extra  effort  to  build  up  quite  a composition  on  a detailed  picture 
of  a barnyard.  But  there  are  less  skillful  teachers  than  he,  and  a con- 
versation about  a descriptive  picture  in  their  hands  mig^t  easily  de- 
teriorate into  a number  of  lifeless  statements  as:  “To  the  right  is  the 
pump,  to  the  left  is  the  chicken-coop.  Before  the  house  lies  a dog.  Be- 
liind  the  house  there  are  fields.  Below  on  the  ground  one  sees  a flock  of 
geese.  Above  in  the  mr  there  flies  a stork.”  Of  course,  even  such  state- 
moits  have  their  use  in  the  beginning.  But  with  the  students  advancing 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  mere  descriptions  become  a matter  of 
course,  and  simple  descriptive  pictures  no  longer  suffice.  The  stage  is  set 
for  the  introduction  of  the  action-picture. 

II.  The  Picture  as  Guide  for  Conversation 
{The  Action  Picture) 

“Action  Picture”  is  perhaps  a misnomer.  An  individual  picture  may 
indeed  suggest  an  action,  but  it  can  never  adequately  represent  it.  Take 
Leutze’s  famous  painting  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  or  MenzePs 
Eisenwalzwerk  or  Turner’s  Fighting  Timiraire.  In  all  these  cases  actions 
are  suggested  and  in  conversations  about  the  pictures  can  be  described. 
But  for  this  a certain  imagination  is  required,  and  you  cannot  always 
count  upon  imaginative  students. 

So  it  is  better  to  present  to  the  class  a number  of  pictures,  a sequence 
that  suggests  an  action  more  obviously.  Comic  strips  will  frequently  do, 
especially  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by  too  many  words.  The  Scandi- 
navian and  German  Adamson  series,  which  in  this  coufitry'has  become 
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the  SUent  Sam  series,  is  excellent  for  our  purpose,  and  it  has  been  a 
happy  idea  of  Werner  Neuse  to  present  comic  strips  by  Rea  Irvin,  Otto  - 
Soglow,  Carl  Rose,  Gardner  Rea,  and  Frueh  for  conversation  and  com- 
position exercises  in  his  text  Vom  Bild  zum  Wort  ( J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1938).  The  same  author  has  also  used  drawings  by  Wilhelm  Busch  (with- 
out his  verses),  which  of  course  have  a more  authentic  foreign  flavor 
than  those  by  our  American  artists. 

Other  possibilities  readily  suggest  themselves : Present  to  your  stu- 
dents a series  of  snapshots  taken  from  the  air  and  have  them  describe 
a aeroplane  trip.  Give  to  them  illustrated  children’s  books  like  the 
French  Babar  %ries,  Uke  the  German  Struwwelpeter,  or  like  Walt  Dis- 
ney’s Three  Little  Pigs  and  have  them  describe  the  actions  in  their 
own  words. 

And  finally:  why  not  use  a simple  short  movie  once  in  a while?  Some 
of  the  old-fashioned  silent  movies  would  do  very  well,  and  even  sound 
pictures  with  not  too  much  sound  might  be  tried  now  and  then.  The  only 
imssible  objection  I see  to  their  use  is  that  they  require  too  much  prepara- 
tion and  machinery.  They  might  also  detract  the  students’  attention. 
But  this  need  not  be  so,  if  the  films  selected  are  short  and  of  the  right 
Idnd.  They  might  even  convey  cultural  atmosphere  and  information 
tlwt  can  otherwise  be  given  only  with  difficulty  in  a conversation  course. 

Pictures  of  proper  length  also  would  not  take  away  too  much  valuable 
class  time. 

III.  The  Picture  as  Pwveyor  of  Topics 
{The  Associative  Picture) 

With  the  students’  progress  in  conversation,  there  arrives  a time 
when,  even  the  action  picture  is  no  longer  of  considerable  help.  The 
student  now  has  made  his  own  the  most  important  vocabulary  of  an 
everyday  character,  he  has  mastered  the  use  of  the  verbs  in  all  their' 
various  forms  and  tenses,  he  has  acquired  a considerable  number  of 
idioms  for  active  use,  and  he  is  ready  for  less  guided  and  more  spon- 
tMeous  t^ng.  Still,  we  cannot  entirely  let  him  loose  on  his  own  or  let 
him  talk  in  a vacuum.  We  have  to  provide  topics  and  see  to  it  that  the 
student  not  merely  repeats  the  phrases  that  he  has  learned,  but  also 
applies  them  to  various  changing  situations  and,  if  possible,  acquires 
some  new  words  and  idioms.  Here,  too,  pictures  may  provide  a great 
help,  but  they  must  be  different  from  the  ones  we  have  discussed  so  far. 
Instead  of  descriptive  pictures  and  action  pictures  we  now  need  associa- 
tive pictures.  They  will  supply  the  student  yfith  certain  keys  and  general 
dicKtives,  while  now  he  can  safely  be  trusted  to  follow  them  through 
and  to  fill  in  the  details. 
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Associative  pictures  can  be  of  various  kinds.  We  might  give  the 
' student  a reproduction  of  a foreign  railroad  ticket  and  ask  him  to  tell 
nowhere  it  was' bought  and  what  trip  it  was  used  for.  We  might  give 
him  a reproduction  of  a telegram  form  and  ask  him  to  fill  it  in  and 
send  it  off.  A.  F.  J.  ZiejglscHmid  in  his  conversation  book  Wir  sprechen 
DeuUch  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1934)  has  made  some  use  of  such  pictorial 
incentives.  Or  we  might  hand  to  the  student  a map  of  a mountain  hike 
and  ask  him  to  tell  us  about  it.  Another  good  scheme  is  the  use  of  out* 
line^pictures  which  allow  much  play  of  the  imagination.  C.  R.  Goedsche 
has  supplied  them  in  his  two  conversation  books.  And  finally,  why  not 
let  the  student  occasionally  play  detective  and  provide  him  with  cues  for' 
a sensational  story  which  he  may  piece  togther  from  tell-tale  prints  mid 
traces?  Anything  that  makes  him  talk  and  talk  more  fluently  should  be 
allowed  in  a conversation  class. 

This  article  should  not  only  have  demonstrated  the  general  usefulness 
of  pictur^  in  conversation  courses.  Our  discussion  has  also  led  to 
definite  suggestions  for  their  grading  and  their  classification.  But  we  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  pedagogical  and  instructional  problems  con- 
nected with  the  emplo5onent  of  pictures,  .^e  individual  pictures  or  wall 
charts  preferable?  Should  we  use  standardized  or  rather  localized  and 
nationalized  pictures?  Should  we  rely  on  photographs,  or  on  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  and  other  artistic  productions,  or  should  we.have  our 
pictures  drawn  to  order?  All  these  questions  require  a detailed  discus- 
sion, ane  there  exists  no  simple,  direct  answer  to  any  of  them.  There  is 
likewise  still  enough  room  for  practical  experimenting,  if  truly  adaptable 
and  tried-out-  pictorial  aids  are  to  be  looked  for  as  a result.  But  thai 
ought  not  to  keep  us  from  starting.  For  even  a small  collection  of  pic- 
tures will  much  facilitate  the  planning  of  conversation  classes  and  will 
represent  an  effective  antidote  against  the  deadly  monotony  and  psycho- 
logical ineffectiveness  of  speaking  instruction  based  only  on  spoken 
, and  printed  material  to  the  exdusion  of  the  most  helpful  teaching  aid  of 
all:  the  illustration. 

I^OTES 

1.  Cf.  Peter  Hagboldt,  Language  Learmng  (University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1935),  9,  41,  42. 

2.  “According  to  my  idea  pictures  are  an  integral  part  of  the  class  room  work.” 
(Lillian  L.  Stroebe,  “The  Use  of  Pictures  as  Illustrative  Material  in  Modem 
Language  Teaching,”  Education,  XLIII,  1922-:23, 363).  Cf.  also  the  s^e  au&ofs 
descnption  of  her  own  conversation  counes  m The  Teaching  of  German  at  V^sar 
College  (“Bulletin  of  Vassar  College,”  ilarch  1944),  10:  “In  this  course  as  well 
as  in  others  a great  deal  of  illustrative  material  is  used.”  See  also  Otto  Koischwitz, 
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Section  and  Application  of  Illustrative  Material  in  Foreign  Language  Classes 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932). 

/rt  Albert  W.  Hokmann,  “A  Method  of  Teaching  German  Conversation,” 
The  Modern  Language  Journal,  XXVII  (No.  6,  October  1943),  413-418. 

1*  experienced  teacher  also  made  good  use  of  two  large,  pictures  pub- 

hshed  ^ J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  of  London.  Of  course,  the  wall  charts  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  ako  lend  themselves  to  conversation  practice. 

Groszs  Duden,  BUderbuch-  der  deutschen  Sprache,  herausgegeben  von 
Otto  Basler  (Leipzig,  193S).  See  also  its  foreign  adaptations  Duden  Francois  and 
The  Bngltsh  I^en  (both  1936).  There  is  now  available  an  American  edition  of 
me  pictoi^  Du^n  in  five  languages,  manufactured  under  a permit  by  the  Alien 
Prope^  Custodian  (Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Company^  New  York,  1943).  Cf 

«ceUe^  pictures  in  Emil  L.  Jordan’s  Short  Course  in  Spoken  German 
(F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1946). 


PICTORIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  AS  A EORM  OF  REALIA 

George  A.  C.  Scheber. 

Stephens  College 

[From  GO,  XVIII,  2,  March  194S,  SS-S7.1 

Teafchers  of  foreign  languages  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  pictures 
in  conversation  courses.  Pictorial  texts  and  reference  books,  wall  charts, 
picture  post  rards,  and  foreign  films  are  all  recognized  as  useful  visual 
aids.\  There  is  one  type  of  picture,  however,  whose  possibilities  have 
been  neglected,  namely,  the  pictorial  advertisement.  A few  suggestions 

on  its  pedagogical  application  may  be  found  useful. 

The  pictures  appearing  in  American  advertisements,  tmlike  most 
other  pictorial  materials,  are  readily  available  to  teacher  and  student  at 
no  expend.  A full-page  ad,  or  even  a smaller  one,  often  portra3rs  a scene 
clearly  distinguishable  by  the  whojie  class.  The  relationship  between  the 
picture  and- the  product  advertised  is. usually  so  remote  that  the  sales 
talk  can  be  entirely  ignored.*  Old  magazines  provide  a convenient  and 
almost  inexhar-stible  supply  of  scenes  from  every-day  life,  representing 
- every  situation,  environment,  and  mood.  There  are  scenes  which  call  for 
description  or  characteri^tion,  others  which  require  an  account  of  an 
action,  and  there  are  scenes  which  give  rise  to  conjecture  and  speculation. 
A good  deal  of  humor  is  to  be  found  in  these  various  types  of  pictures. 
However,  those  who  desire  ad^tional  huihorous  material  may  want  to 
turn  to  the  comic  strips  of  the  Sunday  paper,  or  to  the  comic  cartoons 
of  such  magazines  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  CoUier*s. 
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By  exercising  a little  care  in  selection,  the  instructor  can  often 
partially  solve  the  problem  of  individual  differences  among  his  students. 
For  example,  the  imaginative  student  may  be  asked  to  discuss  a pictuic 
which  encourages  him  to  indulge  his  fancies  while  the  more  matter-of- 
fact  student  may  be  given  a picture  which  lets  him  exercise  his  ability 
at  verbal  reproduction  of  what  he  sees. 

As  ready-made  subject  matter  for  impromptu  talks  and  conversations, 
the  pictorial  ad  is  invaluable.  It  not  only  affords  teacher  and  student 
welcome  relief  from  trite  oral  themes,  but,  more  than  any  other  type 
of  pictorial  material  available,  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  getting  the 
student,  dull  or  bright,  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  The  student’s  speech  is 
not  inhibited  by  his  search  for  ideas ; the  ads  provide  them  hi  abundance. 
Consequently,  the  instructor  finds  it  relatively  easy  to  refrain,  from 
interrupting  the  student’s  train  of  thought  with  corrections  and  sugges- 
tions at  a time  when  these  have  little  chance  of  making  an  impression. 

The  advertisiiig  pictures  also  provide  exc^ent  material  for  indi- 
vidual assignments  to  be  prepared  and  presented  orally  to  the  class.  A 
number  of  possible  approaches  immediately  present  themselves : 1)  The 
student  may  be  asked  to  organize  his  essential  ideas  and  to  present  his 
description  or  story  freely;  2)  He  may  be  permitted  to  jot  down  a few 
notes,  preferably  on  the  picture  itself,  to  aid  him  in  his  presentation; 
3)  He  may  be  asked  to  write  out  his  speech  and  to  submit.it  for  correc- 
tion before  delivering  it;  4)  Occasionally,  he  mi^t  even  be  asked  to 
memorize  the  corrected  material.  Probably  a combination  of  these  and 
other  approaches  would  produce  the  best  results.  No  matter  what  the 
details  of  the  approach  may  be,  it  is  always  well  to  have  the  student 
write  on  the  blackboard  or  explain  any  new  temis  introduced  in  the 
speech.  This  may  be  done  either  before  or  during  the  presentation. 
Students  can  learn  a great  deal  from  one  another  in  this  manner. 

In  individual  oral  testing,  an  exercise  on  pictures  from  advertisements 
is  an  efficient  way  of  getting  the  most  out  of  a student  in  a short  time. 
The  teacher  can  readily  judge  the  spe^*  /;  ability  of  a student  from 
his  verbal  reproduction  of  an  interesting  scene  of  general  subject  matter. 
The  usual  aural-oral  test  is  unfair  to  the  student  with  a small,  but  highly 
active,  vocabulary.  A picture  containing  lots  of  ideas  and  action  gives 
this  student  an  opportunity  to  avoid  unknowns.  If  he  is  clever  enough, 
he  will  get  at  some  of  these  unknowns  by  means  of  circuitous  statements, 
a skill  well  worth  developing  in  preparation  for  contact  with  native 
speakers. 

There  is  some'  value  in  asking  students  to  collect  suitable  pictures  to 
be  added  to  the  instructor’s  supply.  The  student  will  naturally  base  his 
choice  on  his  own  ability  in  the  language.  In  the  search  for  pictures 
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which  do  not  strain  his  vocabulary  excessively,  he  is  automatically  prac- 
ticing his  foreign  language,  and  he  will  often  use  the  dictionary  when 
no  one  has  asked  him  to  do  so— one  of  the  first  signs  of  a budding 
linguist  1 

Proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  mdkes  it  possible  to 
employ  pictorial  ads  successfully  from  the  most  elementary  stages  of 
conversation  to  the  most  advanced.  Because  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
subject  matter,  there  is  less  danger  of  boring  students  with  carefully 
selected  pictorial  advertisements  than  with  other  types  of  pictorial  ma- 
terial. However,  it  is  not  suggested  that  ads  be  jused  constantly  through- 
out a conversation  course,  but  rather  that  they  might  be  employed  from 
time  to  time  as  one  means  of  stimulating  the  use  of  the  foreign  tongue. 
Also,  the  many  gaps  in  anypictorial  text  or  set  of  wall-charts  can  easily 
be  filled  by  systematic  selection. 

It  is  true  that  our  ads  do  not  abound  in  cultural  information  about 
foreign  nations,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  beauty  of  Gothic  cathedrals 
or  national  moiiuments  is  difficult  to  describe,  even  in  one’s  native  tongue. 
The  terminology  of  aesthetics  should, be  reserved  for  advanced  stages  of 
conversation.  However,  some  of  our  magazines,  such  as  Life  and  the 
National  GeographiCf  occasionally  contain  photographic  essays  portray- 
ing the  culture  of  the  land  and  people  whose  language  is  being  studied.’ 
There  is  so  much  life  and  action  in  many  of  these  that  th^  could  readily 
be  adapted  to  the  conversation  course  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
pictorial  ads. 

The  suggestions  as  outlined  here  have  grown  out  of  the  experiences 
with  the  trainees  of  the  German  unit  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program.  I am  gratefiil  to  these  men  who,  through  thdr  mature  criticism, 
have  inspired  many  useful  procedures  in  the  teaching  of  conversation. 


NOTES 


1.  For  German,  an  excellent  pictorial  text  is  Werner  Neuse’s  Voni  Bild  turn 
Wort  (Lippincott),  and  an  exhaustive  pictorial  reference  book  for  advanced  stu- 
dents is  Duden’s  Bilderpforterbuck.  Additional  publications  for  German  and  other 
languages  are  discussed  by  Albert  W.  Holmiann,  “A  Method  of  Teaching  German 
Conversation,”  Modem  Language  Journal,  XXVH  (Octobsr,  1943),  pp.  413-18, 


2.  For  suggestions  on  the  use  of  advertisements  as  material  for  translation,  cf.: 
Rdu  C.  Jackson,  ‘Short  Time’  Suggestions  for  Spanish  Classes,”  Modem 


Language  Journal,  XXVH  (December,  1943),  p.  584. 

3.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  values  and  possibilities  of  such  photo- 
graphic essays  in  various  courses,  cf.  Vera  L.  Peacock,  “Escape  from  the  Text,” 
Modem  Language  Journal,  XXVH  (December,  1943),  pp.  556-8. 
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mE  TALKING  MLM  AS  A AIEDIDM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William:  W.  Bbickman 
New  York  UniversUy 

[From  MLJ,  X30V,  7,  April  1940,  498-506.] 


Suggestions  to  the  teacher . — For  the  teacher  who  would  avail  liimsplf 
of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  his  foreign  language  course  by  the  use  of 
the  film,  tte  foUowing  general  hints  based  to  a hxge  extent  on  experi- 
mental evidence  are  offered: 

1.  Teachers  should  view  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents 
of  the  films  thty  propose  to  use  in  the  dassrooih. 

2.  The  pupils  should  be  prq>ared  likewise  by  aj^ropriate  erolana- 
tions. 

3.  The  film  should  not  be  used  where  the  teacher  can  use  other  mp-aiig 
just  as  effectively,  and  inexpensively. 

4.  The  film  must  be  corrdated  with  the  classroom  work,  with  the 
textbook  and  with  the  teacher’s  methodology. 

5.  A study  gmde  will  make  the  film  more  useful. 

6.  For  purposes  of  instruction  only  short  films  should.  Jje  shown. 
“Avoid  overstimulation  of  the  sense  of  sight.”  “Too  freqifeht  use  of 
such  aids  tends  to  weaken  their  Influence  upon  a class.” 

7.  In  testing  for  results  achieved  through  the  use  of  films,  the  teacher 
should  measure  factual  information,  appreciation,  habits  and  attitudes 
that  may  have  been  formed  or  changed  in  the  learning  process. 

Bernard » Suggests  the  following  procedure  in  teaching  French  with 
films;  (a)  the  teacher  previews  the  film;  (b)  the  class  is  prepared  by  a 
pr^minary  study  of  fte  film’s  content;  (c)  the  exhibition  of  the  film; 
(d)  a borough  discussion  of  the  content;  (e)  the  teacher  should  “. . . re^ 
peat  the  film-showing  to  clarify  and  solidify  the  ideas  it  has  contributed.” 
Greene,^  discussing  the  film  dialogue  project  on  Emil  und  die  Detektive 
prepared  by  Professor  WilUam  Kurath*  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
^?commends  the  reading  of  the  text,  then  the  study  of  the  dial^e 
project,  the  riewingpf  the  fihri,  the  dramatization  of  several  scenes  of  the 
^alogue  project,  , and  finally  a second  film  pre^ntotion.  “.  both.  jen- 
^joyment  of  the  picture  and  comprehension  of  the  spoken  dialogue  were 
greatly  increased.” 
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NOTES 

1.  £.  G.  Bernard,  “Silent  Films  and  Lantern  Slides  in  Teaching  French,” 
JfiJ,  XXI,  2,  Nov.  1936,  p.  114. 

2.  W.  Greene,  “Foreign  Films  for  Educatitmal  Institutions,”  Educational 
Screen,  XVI,  2,  Feb.  1937,  p.  60. 

3.  The  project  contains  a short  introduction,  in  simple  Getnuui,  to  six  scenes 
from  the  film,  the  actual  dialogue,  vocabulary  and  notes,  and  then  references  to . 
the  chapters  in  the  original  Holt  text  edition. 


SCHOOL  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

Theodore  Huebener 
Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  New  York  City 

. V 

[From  MLJ,  XXIV,  8,  May  1940,  S73-S7S.1 


, During  the  past  two  years  the  radio  station  of  the  Board  pf  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  (WNYE,  41.1  Me.)  has  been  offering 
broadcaste  for  the  schools.  The  programs  are  prepared,  produced,  and 
broadcast  by  teachers  and  students  of  the  dty  schools.  The  broadcasts 
are  made  from  the  studios  of  WNYE  (affiliated  with  WNYC)  in  the 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School. 

The  broadcasts,  which  are  primarily  intended  as  an  aid  to  instruction, 
have  been  given  during  school  time.  They  consisted  of  fifteen-minute 
programs  in  English,  Speech,  Music,  Science,  History,  Mathematics, 
Biology;  and  Foreign  Languages.  Jn  part  these  were  lectures  by  experts, 
as  in  Speech  jmd  Music.  Most  of  the  programs,  however,  were  presented 
by  students  from  the  various  types  of  schools-^lementary,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  vocational.  There  were  in  all  eighteen  separate  series  of 
broadcasts,  of  which  three,  given  in  the  late  afternoon,  were  entitled 
“Home  Listening  for  High  Schools.*’ 

In  Foreign  Languages  students  from  over  two  do^n  high  schools 
presented  two  series  of  French  broadcasts,  one  of  German,  one  of  Italian 
and  one  of  Spanish,  consisting  of  13  programs  .each.  In  addition  there 
were  five  programs  in  Hebrew. 

The  broadcasts  were  made  at  10 :1S  in  the  morning,  French  conung 
on  Monday,  Spanirii  on  Tuesday,  Italian  on  Wednesday^^  Hebrew  on 
Thursday,  and  German  on  Friday.  The  extra  French  series  was  given 
at  1:45  bn  Monday  afternoons. 
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Although  various  schools  participated,  each  series  centered  about  a 
given  theme.  These  were  as  follows:  French,  “A  Picture  of  Modem 
French  Civilization”  and  “Higa  Spots  in  French  Literature” ; German, 
“With  the  Time  Machine  into  the  Past”;  Hebrew,  “Dawn  over  Pales- 
tine”; Italian,  “Famous  Figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance”;  and 
Spanish,  “The  Children  of  New  York  Look  at  Latin  America.” 

The  French  and  German  programs  were  unusually  successful.  The 
morning  broadcast  of  the  French  series  consisted  of  a dramatized  travel 
sketch,  involving  an  American  boy  and  his  sister.  The  afternoon  series, 
“High  Spots  in  French  Literature,”  was  presented  entirely  by  one 
school  and  consisted  of  the  following  topics : 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires 
Le  Pecheur  dlslande 
Crainquebille 
Maria  Chapdelaine 
Le  Feu 

La  Farce  de  Maitre  Pathelin 
Le  Boingeois  Gentilhomme 
Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
La  Parure 
L’Assassin 
Le  Louis  d’Qr 
La  Demi^re  Classe 

The  German  series,  “With  the  Time  Machine  into  the  Past”  offered: 

Hamelin  and  the  “Rattenfanger” 

Schubert  in  Vienna 
Braunschweig  and  Till  Eulenspiegel 
A Visit  to  the  Riesengebirge 
A Visit  to  Nilmberg 

Siegfried  at  the  Court  of  the  Burgundians 
Wandering  Minstrels  in  Medieval  Days 
A Visit  to  Bayreuth  and  Wagnerian  Opera 
A Hanseatic  Fishing  Boat  at  LUbeck 
Schiller  at  School 
Paracelsus:  Healer  and  Alchemist 
Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand 
Wilhelm  Tell  and  the  T^ant  Gessler 

Since  the  programs  are  produced  by  students  for  students  at  sdl  levels 
and  incidental  outsiders  listening  in,  the  amount  of  foreign  lanfflwge 
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used  is  extremely  limited.  In  many  cases  it  consists  merely  of  a word  or 
phrase  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of  atmosphere.  Practically  every  program, 
however,  contained  some  musical  numbers  including  songs  sung  in  the 
foreign  language. 

One  very  attractive  program  of  French  songs  was  produced  by  a 
jumor  high  school.  Seven  songs  were  sung  by  the  children,  each  one 
being  preceded  by  a brief  explanation  in  English.  Another  junior  high 
school  presented  a program  of  choral  reading  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Spanish. 

Although  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  preparing  the  pio- 
^ams,  such  as  the  distance  of  the  studio  from  the  home  school,  the  dis- 
inclination of  principals  to  release  teachers  and  pupils,  the  obtaining 
of  time  needed  for  coaching  the  pupils,  and  the  securing  of  good  scripts, 
the  broadcasts  were  a success. 

Unusually  fine  programs  were  plaimed,  the  children  showed  much 
eagerness  to  participate,  and  time  was  saved  by  having  the  rehearsals 
in  the  local  school.  The  last  rehearsal  only  was  held  in  the  studio,  im- 
mediately before  going  on. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  that  of  effective  reception.  Not  all 
the  schools  are  equipped  with  apparatus;  many  of  them  have  to  rely  on 
a small  or  portable  set  in  the  classroom.  Another  factor  is  the  difference 
in  time  schedules  in  the  various  schools;  the  program  may  begin  just  as 
classes  are  changing.  It  is  hoped  that  these  problems  will  be  solved  in 
the  near  future,  so  that  the  programs  may  be  made  accessible  to  an  in- 
creasingly large  body  of  students.  Since  there  are  ahnost  two  hundred 
thousand  students  in  foreign  language  classes  in  the  city,  the  effort  to 
e3q)and  the  usefulness  of- the  programs  seems  justified.  - 

The  two  important  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  answered — 
^ and  which  are  basic  considerations  in  all  school  broadcasts— are : 

1.  Are  these  radio  programs  to  be  primarily  an  aid  to  and  an  amplifi- 
cation of  instruction  ? 

2.  Are  they  to  be  prepared  and  presented  by  experts  or  are  the  pupils 
themselves  to  participate? 

If  the  broadcasts  are  to  be  an  instrument  of  instruction— and  not 
merely  entertainment— they  must  be  planned  with  this  objective  in  mind. 
Thm  means  that  they  must  fit  into  the  syllabus,  that  they  must  treat  a 
topic  as  the  teacher  could  not  treat  it,  and  that  the  pedagogic  elements 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  latter  implies  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the 
foreign  language. 

This  leads  to  the  second  question.  Will  the  piqiils  be  able  to  maintain 
a sufficiently  high  level  of  accuracy  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
teachers  and  experts  present  the  programs?  If  this  were  done,  pupil  par- 
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ticipation  would,  of  course,'  be  eliminated.  Is  not  tbe  appearance  of  pupils 

before  the  microphone  a pleasurable  and  educationally  valuable  mc- 
perience? 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  has  only  experts  present  its 
school  programs;  we  have  used  both  methods,  with  pupil  participation 
predominating. 

In  England  and  Germany  printed  booklets  are  furnished  teachers 
and  students  for  each  hroadr^t.  In  New  York  mimeographed  question 
sheets  have  been  used.  The  plan  is  now  considered  of  giving  sofme  of  the 
programs  in  foreign  languages  in  the  late  afternoon  and  basing  the 
homework  assignment  on  them.  Some  of  the  programs  have  been 
recorded  so  that  th^  may  be  used  again. 

'l^e  whole  matter  has  passed  beyoiid  the  stage  of  experimentation 
and  it  is  assured  that  the  Board  of  location  of  the  City  of  New  York 
will  eiqiand  its  radio  pr  ograms.  This  is  especially  encouraging  for  foreign 
language  instruction,  which  has  been  considerably  enriched  by  these 
broadcasts. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  AND  THE 
TEACHING  OF  FRENCH 

Anita  Balakian 
Hunter  College  High  School 

[From  FR,  XHI,  3,  Jan.  1940*  222-224.1  ■ 

Ih  m 

In  recent  years  radio  has  considerably  broadened  its  scope  to  include 
fields  other  than  the  purely  artistic.  Mr.  John  Kieran^s  "Information 
Flease”  and  numerous  Professor  Quiz  programs  have  succeeded  in  lend- 
ing entertainment  value  to  one  of  the  most  sober  of  academic  per- 
formances; the  examination;  whii*^  the  Board  of  Education  has  of  late 
been  taking  the  classroom  to  the  broadcasting  studio  and  the  radio  into 
the  school  building.  tendenqr  toward  a closer  link  between  enter- 
tmnment  and  instruction  can  turn  into  a useful  assistant  of  the  teacher 
that  same  radio  which,  up  unUl  now,has  been  competing  vrith  the  teacher 
for  the  attmtion  of  the  adolesc^t  child<  . - r 

Radio  broadcasting  should  prove  of  special  aid  to  language  teaching. 
As  the  study  of  languages  leads  to  the  acquiring  of  a skil,  it  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  arts  and,  therefore,  of  niuch  deeper  potentiality 
as  material  for  radio  broadcasting  than  rhany  other  school  subjects. 
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Not  only  is  radio  broadcasting  of  benefit  to  the  students  activdy  en- 
gaged in  the  program,  but  also  to  those  listening  in.  For  them,  radio  can 
change  the  study  of  lapguages  from  a series  of  grammatical  rules  and 
verb  forms  to  something  living  not  within  the  school  alone  but  within 
the  homes  of  the  large  and  varying  public  that  broadcasting  ran  reach. 

r' 

♦ ♦ . ♦ ♦ * 

Last  year  the  Metro^litan  Chapter  of  the  A.  A.  T.  F.  inaugurated 
a series  of  French  broadcasts  over  a local  station,  WBNX,  known  as 
“the  station  that  speaks  your  language.”  We  had  discovered  that,  al- 
though there  were  innumerable  programs  in  various  foreign  languages 
over  this  station,  there  was  at  the  time  only  one  sustaining  feature  in 
French.  After  our  first  broadcast  we  recdved  many  letters,  of  encourage- 
ment, some  of  them  from  people  not  connected  in  any  way  with  schools, 
but  only  interested  in  hearing  French  over  the  radio.  One  listener  said : 

I have  been  a WBNX  fan  for  some  years  and  have  enjoyed  the  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian  programs.  I have  always  deplored  the  scarcity  of  French  pro- 
grams on  the  air  and  espe^y  over  WBNX.  ...  I am  very  glad  that  you  have- 
mtroduced  this  French  senes  and  am  sure  many  other  listeners  share  my  enthusi* 
asm  over  this  first  program  today.  The  French  was  beautiful  and  it  was  «n»i«‘ng 
to  learn  that  the  performers  were  just  high  school  pupils. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

Pm'ticipating  in  the  series  of  broadcasts  were  the  four  municipal  col- 
leges: Brooklyn  College,  City  College,  Hunter  College,  and  Queens  Col- 
lege; Columbia  University,  Fordham  University  and  New  York  Um*- 
venity;  Evander  Childs  High  School,  Hunter  College  High  School, 
Townsend  Harris  High  School;  the  High  School  of  Garden  City;  the  ' 
Lycie  Frangais  of  New  York. 

The  performers  were  students  of  all  ages,  raging  from  a nine-year- 
old  to  alumni  and  graduate  students.  The  programs,  which  were  varied 
both  in  form  and  presentation,  included  scenes  from  plays  as  old  as  /a 
Farce  du  Cuvier  and  Le  Pauvre  sous  VEscalier,  as  classical  as  Molifere’s, 
and  modem  as  Jacques  Deval’s  and  Courteline’s.  Recitations  ranged 
from  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  to  the  choral  recitation  of  the  poetry  of 
Verlaine  and  Paul  Fort.  Musical  selections  included  classical  and  popu- 
lar songs  of  different  periods. 

In  a few  instances  the  classroom  situation  was  also  introduced,  with 
the  teacher  asking  questions  and  the  pupils  answering  and  performing 
as  naturally  as  if  they  Were  in  school. 
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This  year  we  have  again  started  to  broadcast  and  are  seeking  an  even 
wider  range  of  radio  material. 

In  the  fifteen  minutes  a week  that  are  given  to  us  we  wish  to  achieve 
many  ainis.  These  programs  must  be  simple' to  understand,  so  that  the 
pupO  of  average  ability  will  not  feel  that  French  is  beyond  his  grasp ; 
they  must  try  to  revive  the  interest  of  that  widely  dispersed  group  of 
high  school  and  college  graduates  with  “two  years  of  French”;  thqr 
must  be  varied  enough  so  as  not  to  have  too  much  of  the  school  room 
atmosphere ; th^r  must  be  “French”  enough  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  text-book  French,  but  who,  having  traveled 
in  France,  remember  the  accent  of  French  voices,  and  who  may  fed  that 
the  land  that  th^  would  like  to  call  thdr  second  “patrie”  is  at  the 
moment,  and  will  perhaps  be  for  some  time  to  come,  beyond  thdr  readi. 
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TEACHING  MATERIALS:  TEXTBOOKS*  AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS,  THE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  * 

Maxim  Newmabk 
Brooklyn  Techrucdl  High  School 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Place  and  Function  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Assomte  Superintendent,  Jacob  Greenberg, 

Chairman.  New  York,  1947.] 

The  aims  of  the  recommended  six-year  coiuse  must  necessarily  serve 
as  the  criteria  for  the  selection  and  employment  of  all  teadbing  mds.  To 
guide  the  discussion  that  follows,  these  aims  are  briefly  summarized: 
(1)  development  of  the  linguistic  skills  required  for  using  the  fordgn 
language  as  an  instrument  of  communication;  (2)  development  of  atti- 
tudes conducive  to  intercultural  harmony  wd  international  understand- 
ing; (3)  development  of  an  awareness  of  language  structure  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  sound  thinking  and  improvemeit  of  English;  (4)  develop- 
ment of  a linguistic  foundation  for  piuposes  of  future  vocational  spe- 
cialization. . . 


* This  article  is  the  editor’s  original  contribution  as  a member  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  report  mentioned  in  the  acknowledgment.  It  does  not  reflect  sul»equent 
revidons  and  deletions,  for  which  the  committee  as  a whole  is  respon^ble. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Subject  matter.  The  above  aims  may  conceivably  be  served  by  any 
or  all  of  the  textbook  selections  dealing  with  the  topics  enumerated  ^low. 
However,  certain  types  of  subject  matter  are  especially  conducive  to  a 
particular  aim  and  are  so  classified.  The  material  should,  of  course,  be 
graded  according  to  the  level  of  instruction  and  the  maturity  of  the 
students. 

The  reading  matter  in  textbooks  designed  primarily  for  devdoping 
skills  in  communication  should  be  representative  of  the  living  foreign 
language,  that  is,  the  everyday,  informal  speech  and  writing  of  the  for- 
eign people.  Suitable  selections  would  be  stories,  anecdotes,  informal 
letters,  dramatic  skits,  radio  scripts,  newspaper  and  magazine  items,  > 
movie,  drama  and  book  reviews,  popular  science,  travel,  adventure  and 
sport  stories.  The  oral  phase  of  our  aim  would  require  conversations  and 
dialogues  based  on  everyday  situations  encountered  by  a traveler  in  the 
foreign  country:  procuring  passports  and  visas  or  foreign  exchange,  using 
the  tran^rtation  and  commimication  systems,  reading  traffic  signs  and 
public  notices,  asking  one’s  way,  meeting  people,  dining  out,  renting  a 
room,  etc. 

For  the  cultural  aim,  suitable  textbook  matter  would  be  sdections 
dealing  with  the  history,  art,  literature,  science,  political,  commercial, 
industrial  institutions,  ideals  of  the  foreign  country,  and  characteristics 
of  the  people.  In  the  later  years  of  the  course  would  come  their  great 
works  of  literature  and  their  political  and  cultural  documents.  Of  spe- 
cial importance  for  inter-cultural  purposes  would  be  the  contributions 
of'the  foreign  civilization  to  our  own  and  vice  versa.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  highly  desirable  for  textual  material  to  deal  not  only  with  the  in- 
stitutions and  ideals  of  the  foreign  people  but  also  with  those  of  the 
United  States;  for  the  promotion  of  international  understanding  is  a 
two-way  process,  and  the  American  student  diould  not  merely  be  ex- 
posed to  the  foreign  culture  in  a passive  and  uncritical  way  but  should 
at  some  point  in  the  course  be  taught  to  express  himsdf  positively,  in' 
the  foreign  language,  regarding  the  way  of  life,  the  traditions,  ideals  and 
institutions  of  his  own  cotmtry. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  an  awareness  of  language  structiue  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  English  vocabulary,  specific  textual,  material  may  be 
employed  dealing  with  the  interrelationship  of  the  foreign  language  and 
our  own:  foreign  speech  islands  in  the  United  States  and  their  influence' 
on  the  American  language,  the  history  of  language  development  and 
consequent  foreign  derivations  and  cognates  in  English,  foreign  loan 
words  in  English  aiid  how  they  come  about,  etc.' . 
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The  aim  of  vocational  specialimtion  would  entail  the  selection  of 
subject  matter  paralleling  the  various  courses  of  specialization  in  our 
secondary  schools:  art,  commercial,  technical,  scientific,  etc.  Sudi  ma- 
terial would'  be  used  after  a suitable  foundation  in  the  general  aspects 
of  the  foreign  language  had  been  acquired. 

Types  of  textbook.  Textbooks  devoted  primarily  to  grammar  will  be 
excluded  from  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction  in  the  recommended 
course.  Such  textbooks  are  recommended  only  for  review  or  for  reference 
purposes.  The  desirable  type  is  the  “reader-conversation-grammar”  text- 
book with  primary  emphasis  on  whole  units  of  foreign  text,  permitting 
inductive  study  of  grammar  when  the  need  arises,  i.e.  for  functional  pur-' 
poses.  Other  types  of  textbook  necessary  for  later  stages  in  the  course' 
will  be  readers,  conversation  books  and  composition  books.  Work-books 
supplementing  any  of  these  types  and  containing  drill  material  as  well 
as  achievement  tests  are  highly  desirable.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
course,  the  use  of  carefully  selected  foreign  books,  either  imported  or  re- 
printed by  American  publishers,  is  recommended. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  bilingual  dictionaries  for " 
student  use.  The  dictionary  which  is  merely  a word-book,  indiscriminately 
listing  equivalents  or  translations,  should  be  avoided.  The  desirable  type 
of  dictionary  for  students  is  the  one  which  uses  the  word  entries-  in 
sentences  in  the  foreign  language  illustrating  the  different  meanings  of- 
the  word  as  determined  by  usage  in  context  (semantic  range).  This  type 
of  dictionary  can  be  a real  learning  aid;  it  helps  the  student  avoid  die 
grosser  errors  usually  resulting  from  the  use  of  ordinary  foreign-language 
dictionaries. 

Most  of  the  textbook  types  mentioned  above  are  already  available, 
but  the  conversation  and  composition  types  do  not  yet  exist  in  suitably 
graded  form  for  the  elementary- stages  of  the  six-year  course.  However, 
American  publishers  have  been  re^nsive  to  changes  in  foreign-language 
objectives  and  methodology,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  new  types  of 
textbook  required  will  1^  provided  within  a comparatively  diort  lime. 
The  Board  of  Education  can  do  its  share  in  facilitating  preparation  of 
new  textbooks  by  offering  suitable  incentives  to  the  teachers  who  will 
have  to  produce  them. 

Textbook  construction.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  new  type 
of  textbook  will  follow  well-established  principles  of  modem  textbook 
construction  based  on  the  psychology  of  language  learning.  This  is 
especially  important  in  respect  to  organization  of  material,  progressively 
graded  piresentation,  purposeful  illustrations,  exercises,  typography  and 
format.  Vocabulary,  idioms  and  syntactical  items  should  he, based  on 
standard  frequency  counts  and  introduced  in  assimilable  quantities  with 
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frequent  recurrence  in  succeeding  lessons.  Helpful  devices  such  as  the 
“Visible  vocabulary”  should  be  employed  whenever  suitable.  All  of  these 
principles  are  still  valid  for  the  new-type  reader.  However,  in  the  ^e 
of  conversation  books,  existing  frequency  counts,  based  as  they  are 
largely  on  reading  matter,  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  new  oral 
“utility”  lists  giving  words  and  phrases  useful  in  particular  conversational 
situations.  Such  lists  have  already  appeared  in  the  professional  language 
periodicals  and  in  conversation  textbooks.  Eventually,  oral  frequency 
counts  will  have  to  be  made  and  incorporated  into  official  syllabi  or  else 
we  shall  again  have  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  before  the  time  of  the 
Modem  Language  Study. 

Exercises.  In  general,  any  type  of  exercise  may  be  considered  de- 
sirable which  affords  the  student  practice  in  mastering  the  foreign  lan- 
guage for  communicative  purposes.  To  this  broad  criterion  should  be 
added  the  general  principle  that  each  exercise  should  be  stricitly  func- 
tio^,  i.e.  the  type  most  ideally  designed  to  practice  the  particular  skill 
desired.  Exercises  of  an  artificial  ^q>e  involving  complicated  mental 
gynmastics  difficult  even  for  the  native  speaker  of  a foreign  language 
should  be  avoided.  An  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  “progressive”  or 
“sliding”  synopsis,  which  drills  verb  forms  in  a manner  never  encountered 
in  real  communicative  situations.  Drilling  to  achieve  an  isolated  facility 
in  grammatical  forms  plaices  too  much  reliance  on  the  moot  possibility 
of  transfer  of  skills.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  such  facility  will  be 
automatically  transferred  into  actual  communication.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  conmuttee  that  the  b^t  type  of  emrcise  is  the  one  which  provides 
drill  in  whole  units  of  expression  relevant  to  a central  theme  or  a specific 
communicative  situation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  exercises  designed  to  achieve 
facility  in  reading.  This  phase  of  language  study  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly colored  in  the  traditional  reading  course.  However,  in  a course 
emphasizing  language  as  communication,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question- 
and-answer  type  of  exercise  a^umes  vital  importance,  for  questions  and 
answers  are  the  very  essence  of  communication.  The  new  course  must 
insist  on  questions  being  answered  in  the  foreign  language,  either  orally 
or  in  writing.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  learn  how  to 
phrase  questions  of  his  own  in  the  foreign  language.  Consequently,  the 
committee  recommends  the  use  of  more  abundan"  exercise  material  de- 
signed to  promote  the  skills  of  understanding,  ,:.swering  and  asking 
questions  in  the  foreign  language. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  recommended  course,  textbook 
exercises  should  be  similar  to  the  types  found  in  the  books  used  in  our 
English  composition  and  speech  classes.  Owing  to  the  brevity  of  the 
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frequent  recmtence  in  succeeding  lessons.  Helpful  devices  such  as  the 
“Visible  vocabulary”  should  be  employed  whenever  suitable.  All  of  these 
principles  are  still  valid  for  the  new-^rpe  reader.  However,  in  the  case 
of  conversation  books,  c.dsting  frequency  counts,  based  as  they  are 
largely  on  reading  matter,  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  new  oral 
“utility”  lists  giving  words  and  phrases  useful  in  particular  conventional 
situations.  Such  lists  have  already  appeared  in  the  professional  language 
periodicals  and  in  conversation  textbooks.  Eventually,  oral  frequency 
counts  will  have  to  be  made  and  incorporated  into  official  syllabi  or  else 
we  shall  again  have  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  before  the  time  of  the 
Modem  Language  Study. 

Exercises,  In  general,  any  type  of  exercise  may  be  considered  de- 
sirable which  affords  the  student  practice  in  mastering  the  foreign  lan- 
guage for  communic:ative  purposes.  To  this  broad  criterion  should  be 
added  the  general  principle  that  each  exercise  should  be  strictly  func- 
tional, i.e.  the  type  most  ideally  designed  to  practice  the  particular  skill 
desired.  Exercises  of  an  artificial  type  involving  complicated  mental 
gymnastics  difficult  even  for  the  native  speaker  of  a foreign  language 
should  be  avoided.  An  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  “progressive”  or 
“sliding”  synopsis,  whicdi  drills  verb  forms  in  a manner  never  encountered 
in  real  communicative  situations.  Drilling  to  adiieve  an  isolated  facility 
in  grammatical  forms  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  moot  possibility 
of  trmisfer  of  skills.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  such  facility  will  be 
automatically  transferred  into  actual  communication.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  that  the  best  type  of  exercise  is  the  one  which  provides 
drill  in  whole  units  of  eiq>ression  relevant  to  a central  theme  or  a specific 
communicative  situation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  exercises  designed  to  achieve 
facility  in  reading.  This  phase  of  language  study  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly explored  in  the  traditional  reading  course.  However,  in  a course 
emphasizing  language  as  communication,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question- 
and-answer  type  of  exercise  a^umes  vital  importance,  for  questions  and 
answers  are  the  very  e^ence  of  communication.  The  new  course  must 
insist  on  questions  being  answered  in  the  foreign  language,  either  orally 
or  in  writing.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  leam  how  to 
phrase  questions  of  his  own  in  the  foreign  language.  Consequently,  the 
committee  recommends  the  use  of  more  abundant  exercise  material  de- 
signed to  promote  the  ^Us  of  understanding,  answering  and  asking 
questions  m the  foreign  language. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  recommended  course,  textbook 
mrdses  should  be  similar  to  the  types  found  in  the  books  used  in  our 
Englidi  composition  and  speech  dasses.  Owing  to  the  brevity  of  the 
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traditional  reading  course  in  foreign  languages,  such  exercises  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  existing  foreign  language  textbooks.  The  so-called  foreign 
/anghage  composition  book  is  actually  a book  dealing  with  translation 
from  English  into  the  foreign  language.  While  this  type  of  exercise  has  its 
uses,  it  is  not  the  only  type  that  promotes  active  mastery  of  the  foreign 
language.  In  the  contemplated  six-year  course,  more  direct  methods  will 
have  given  the  student  sufficient  facility  in  the  foreign  language  to  enable 
him  to  perform  exercises  requiring  and  promoting  active  use  of  the  for- 
eign tongue.  Exercise  material  is  needed  which  involves  operations  s.uch 
a^  the  following:  (1)  Formulating  original  sentences  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, based  on  a coitral  theme;  (2)  Formulating  topics  for  discu^ion, 
based  on  a reading  selection ; (3)  Practicing  the  technique  of  writing  out- 
lines in  the  foreign  language ; (4)  Preparing  a series  of  questions  based 
on  a reading  selection,  a movie,  a recording  or  a radio  program;  (S) 
Writing  a preds  or  abstract  in  the  fordgn  language,  based  on  written  or 
oral  foreign  language  or  English  sources;  (6)  Rewriting  a narrative 
episode  into  dialogue  form;  (7)  Giving  an  oral  paraphrase  of  a passage 
in  the  foreign  language;  (8)  Preparing  a conversation  in  the  foreign 
language,  based  on  a brief  situational  outline  in  English ; (9)  Preparing 
a short  talk  in  the  foreign  language  (topics:  books,  movies,  radio  pro- 
grams, current  events,  interesting  eiperiences,  contrasting  customs,  va- 
cations, trips,  etc.) ; (10)  Organizing  several  units  of  the  above  exercises 
into  a panel  or  round  toe  discussion;  (11)  Writing  letters  to  foreign 
students;  (12)  Writing  scenarios,  playlets  or  radio  scripts  in  the  foreign 
language;  (13)  Acting  as  an  interpreter  for  a foreign  visitor  to  the 
(I.  S.,  based  on  a brief  situational  outline  in  English;  (14)  Demonstrat- 
ing^ ^me  simple  appliance  or  machine  in  the  foreign  language:  (IS) 
Writing  English  abstracts  or  complete  translations  of  letters,  political 
doc^ents,  news  communiqufe,  and  legal,  tedmical  or  commercial 
articles  (specific  examples  showing  the  differences  between  an  abstract 
or  brief  paraphrase,  a literal  translation,  a free  translation,  and  a com- 
plete and  accurate  translation  into  good  English). 

AUDiaVISUAL  AIDS 

Functiom.  Audio-visual  aids  can  serve  the  aims  of  the  contemplated 
course  provided  they  fulfill  specific  and  purposive  functions  and  are  em- 
ployed according  to  plan  at  relevant  points  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  Intimate  functions  of  such  aids:  1.  to  provide 
a cultural  setting  for  the  foreign  language,  i.e.  a proper  classroom  at- 
mosphere; 2.  to  aid  directly  in  the  attainmoit  of  linguistic  skills;  3.  to 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  culture  and  civilization;  4.  to  stimulate 
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and  maintain  interest  in  the  study  of  foreign  language;  S.  to  provide 
materials  for  activities  and  projects  for  younger  pupils.  Of  these  func- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  the  attainment  of  linguistic  skills  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  foreign  civilization  are  of  paramount  importance.  Hence,  this 
committee  endorses  any  audio-visual  aids  v^hich  actively  promote  these 
two  functions  in  particular.  Suitable  materials  are:  pictures,  maps,  lan- 
guage charts,  films,  recordings,  foreign  newspapers,  periodic^,  etc. 

Recommended  aids.  Display  material  which  is  merely  decorative,  and 
aids  which  lead  to  discussion  entirely  in  the  English  language  can  only 
serve  the  secondary  functions  of  realia  in  foreign  language  instruction. 
Full  exploitation  of  aids  would  require  discussion  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  foreign  language.  This  involves  careful  selection  and  planning.  In 
the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  committee  reconunends  that  the 
following  principles  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  audio-visual  aids: 
(1)  display  material,  wherever  posdble,  should  have  foreign  language - 
captions;  (2)  pictures  should  be  selected  which  are  adaptable  for  teach- 
ing vocabulary  and  which  will  serve  as  a stimulus  to  discussion  in  the 
foreign  language;  (3)  films  should  have  accompan3dng  study  and  dis^ 
cussion  guides  in  the  foreign  language ; (4)  machines  for  playing  records 
should  be  equipped  with  a "spotter”  and  "repeater**  device  permitting 
the  student  to  replay  the  recorded  speech  or  to  stop  it  and  rq>eat  orally 
what  he  has  heard.  Another  device  permitting  the  student  to  pronounce 
the  recorded  speech  is  the  ASTP  type  of  record  which  provides  an  in- 
terval of  silence  between  recorded  phrases  and  sentences. 

The  language  laboratory.  It  is  e3q>ected  that  foreign  language  teach- 
ers, as  in  the  past,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  various  service  bureaus 
conducted  by  the  respective  language  teachers  assodations  and  by  cer- 
tain language  schools,  museums,  and  university  schools  of  education. 
However,  in  a large  school  system  such  as  ours,  ready  availability  of 
tfffirliing  aids  would  require  the  ^tablishment  of  at  least  one  central 
clearing  agency  at  Board  of  Education  headcpiarters,  and  one  in  each 
school  where  foreign  languages  are  taught  The  central  agency,  among 
other  functions,  could  procure  and  lend  out  aids  and  equipment  of  a 
type  too  expensive  to  be  provided  for  each  individual  language  dq>art- 
ment,  i.e.  sound  projectors,  recording  and  play-back  equipment,  unit 
realia  exhibits,  etc. 

Each  school  in  which  foreign  language  are  taught  should  have  at 
least  one  language  laboratory  for  practice,  speech  analysis,  and  for 
serving  as  a clearing  house  and  repository  of  audio-visual  mds.  The 
present  custom  of  centering  these  activities  in  the  dq>artment  office  is 
distinctly  unsatisfactory  because  of  cramped  quarters  and  interference 
with  administrative  activities.  The  language  laboratory  should  be 
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; equipped  with  a still  projector,  a sound  projector  (if  possible),  a projec- 

’ lion  screen  and  dark  shades  or  curtains.  Other  essentials  are  practice 

s and  recording  booths  with  appropriate  eqmpment.  Display  cases,  phono- 

graph'record  cabinets,  filing  cabinets  and  duplicator  equipment  for  tum- 
< ing  out  the  foreign  language  newspaper  could  also  be  placed  in  this  room. 

; Many  of  these  items  of  equipment  are  standard  and  can  be  supplied 

I on  requisition.  The  extra  expense  for  non-standard  items  can  be  met 

i from  the  proceeds  of  foreign  moving-picture  shows,  sale  of  foreign  lan- 

I gu^e  publications,  etc. 

I By  an*angement  with  the  school  administration,  language  teachers 

I should  spend  their  ^^assigned’'  period  in  the  studio  for  purposes  of  super- 

I vising  a student  realia  squad  whose  functions  would  be  to  prepare  ma- 

I terial  requisitioned  by  the  language  teachers  for  particular  lessons,  to 

f attend  to  correspondence  regarding  loan  material,  Mm  booking,  etc. 

I - The  educational  value  of  the  foreign  language  laboratory  has  been 

I amply  demonstrated  at  the  various  colleges  and  schools  where  it  has  been 

I instituted.  This  committee  feels  that  the  full  implementation  of  its 

{ recommended  six-year  course  would  require  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids 

I as  described  above. 

I 

I 


I 
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OLD  AND  NEW  TYKE  TESTS 

< Ben  D.  Wood 
Columbia  College 


[From  New  York  Experiments  with  New-Type  Modern  Language  Tes%  B.  D.  Wood, 
P^.C.C,  Vol.  I.  The  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y.  1928.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 


(pp.  109-110)  The  new-type  tests  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German  are 
parallel  in  form,  each  consisting  of  three  Parts: 

Fart  I is  a vocabulary  .test  of  100  multiple-choice  items.  Each  item 
consists  of  a foreign  language  word,  followed  by  five  English  words  which 
are  numbered.  Hie  student  selects  the  one  of  these  five  English  , words 
which  most  nearly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  foreign  language  word, 
and  puts  its  number  in  parentheses  at  the  right  of  the  item.  The  score 
is  the  number  of  correct  identifications  which  the  student  makes. 

Fart  n is  a reading-comprehension  test  of  75  true-false  items,  care- . 
fully  and  eiq^rimentally  graded  in  difficulty.  Each  item  is  a statement 
in  the  foreign  language  of  an  obvious  timth  or  of  an  obvious  fallacy.  The 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  each  statement  is  easily  within  the  knowledge  of 
any  high  school  student  intelligent  enough  to  study  a foreign  language, 
so  that  it  is  a test  of  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  and  not  a test 
of  special  knowledge.  The  student  indicates  his  understanding  of  the 
statements  by  putting  a plus  sign  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right  of  true 
statements,  wd  zero  at  the  right  of  false  statements.  The  score  is  the 
number  of  correct  responses  diminished  by  the  number  of  wrong  re- 
sponses. This  method  of  scoring  is  used  in  Fart  II  to  overcome  the  gross 
effects  of  guessing  on  the  part  of  intellectually  incautious  students.  Since 
there  are  only  two  possible  answers,  true  or  false,  students  unable  to  read 
a single  one  of  the  statements  might  toss  a coin  and  secure  50%  correct 
answers  on  the  average.  Thus,  students  who  mark  fifty  statements  by 
pure  guess  would  on  the  average  mark  twenty-five  correctly,  and  twenty- 
five  wrongly:  the  scores  of  these  students,  on  the  average,  would  be 
twenty-five  minus  twenty-five,  or  zero. 

Fart  in  is  a 100-item  completion  test  of  grammar,  idioms,  spelling, 
word-order,  capitalization,  accents,  etc.,  and  of  active  vocabulary.  Eadi 
item  consists  of  a short  English  sentence  or  phrase,  followed  by  a foreign 
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language  translation  in  which  one,  two,  or  three  words  are  missing.  The 
student  writes  the  word  or  words  necessary  to  complete  the  translation 
on  the  dotted  line  at  the  right  of  the  page.  The  score  is  the  number  of 
items  perfectly  completed. 

(pp.  198-199)  Methods  of  construction.— HUhe  old-type  modem  language 
examinations  used  in  this  experiment  were  constructed  and  edited  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  subjective  judgments  of  committees  composed  of 
notable  scholars  and  teachers.  The  members  of  the  committees  were 
appointed  long  before  the  examinations  were  actually  made  and  some 
members  had  served  on  similar  examination  committees  for  several 
years,  and  therefore  had  considerable  experience  back  of  their  judgment 
in  such  matters.  There  was  one  committee  for  each  language,  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Modem  Languages  being  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  three 
committees.  The  examination  committee  for  each  language  constmcted 
the  second-,  third-  and  fourth-year  examinations  in  that  language.  Each 
member  of  each  conunittee  brou^t  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  final 
form  of  the  examination  was  decided  upon,  carefully  prepared  questions 
for  one  or  several  parts  of  the  examination.  The  offerings  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  were  discussed  by  the  committee  as  a whole  and 
the  questions  finally  adopted  represented  the  best  questions  brought  to 
the  meeting  by  the  various  membem.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how 
much  time  the  members  of  the  committees  spent  on  their  tasks  before 
they  came  to  the  one  and  only  conference  of  examination  makers.  But 
the  conference  at  which  one  set  of  second-,  third-  and  fourth-year  exam- 
inations were  finally  constructed  took  up  the  better  part  of  a working 
day.  The  writer  of  this  report  was  privileged  to  meet  with  one  or  two  of 
these  committees  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  members  took  their  tasks,  and  with  the  care  exercised  in 
criticizing  and  in  improving  the  questions  that  were  finally  adopted  for 
each  of  the  examinations.- The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  conference, 
however,  was  that  all  questions  regar^ng  the  relative  difficulties  of  two 
or  more  words,  or  of  two  or  more  sentences  or  paragraphs,  or  regarding 
the  relative  measurement  values  of  two  similar  or  dissimUar  questions, 
were  decided,  as  far  as  could  be  made  out,  entirely  by  subjective  judg- 
ment. There  was  no  reference  made  at  any  time  during  the  meetings  to 
any  objective  evidence  concerning  the  difficulty^  or  the  measurement 
value  of  any  of  the  questions  discussed.  There  were  frequent  disagree- 
ments on  such  questions,  and  after  free,  and  often  spirited,  discussion 
or  argument,  the  matter  was  settled  by  a vote  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  After  the  examinations  had  been  made  b}^  these  conunittees 
they  were  taken  to  Albany  by  the  Supervisor  and  there  passed  through 
several  editorial  processes. 
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(pp.  207-208)  Method  of  constructing  new-type  tests.^The  construc- 
tion of  the  new-type  modern  language  examinations  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  a much  longer  process.  The  forms  of  the  questions  were  de- 
cided upon  after  three  years  of  extensive  experimentation  with  more  than 
20  differs -it  forms  of  modern  language  examination  questions.  The  vo- 
cabulary samplings  used  were  based  upon  word  counts  of  sixtmn  widely 
used  textbooks  in  two  languages  and  upon  a S3mthesis  of  various  word 
counts  of  textbooks  and  syllabi  in  the  third  language.  The  grammar  and 
idiom  content  of  the  new-type  tests  were  determined  item  by  item,  on 
the  basis  of  extensive  s3mtheses  of  standard  grammars  and  syllabi.  These 
selections  of  materials  were  finally  checked  up  by  actual  experiment.  No 
item  was  accepted  for  final  use  uiiless  it  gave  a positive  correlation  with 
known  criteria  of  achievement.  Each  new-t}q)e  examination  was  con- 
structed to  cover  the  whole  range  of  achievement  in  high  school  modem 
language  work.  That  is,  each  examination  included  some  items  easy 
'^enou^  to  be  answered  correctly  by  the  poorest  students  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  and  some  questions  so  hard  that  they  could  be  answered 
only  by  the  best  students  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  “easiness”  or 
“hardness”  of  each  individual  item  was  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the 
responses  by  numbers  of  modem  language  students  in  hi^  schools  rang- 
ing from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand.  No  appeal  was  made  at 
any  time  to  the  subjective  judgment  of  scholars  regarding  the  difficulty 
or  the  measurement  value  of  an  item. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  construction, 
aside  from  the  difference  in  quality  of  the  resulting  products,  is  that 
the  new-type  method  shows  a much  more  adequate  appreciation  than  the 
old-type  method  of  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  constracting 
sound  examinations.  In  the  old-type  very  much  is  left  to  subjective 
opinion  and  to  chance;  in  the  new-type  everything  that  is  capable  of 
objective  verification  is  experimentally  verified.  It  is  becatise  of  the 
reliance  on  experimental  evidence  that  the  new-type  examinations  are 
constructed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  acWevement  in  a single 
examination,  thus  making  possible  cpmparability  between  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  various  classes ; and  that  such  comprehensive  examinations 
are  at  the  outset  made  in  several  equivalent  forms,  thus  making  possible 
comparability  of  measurements  at  different  stages  of  the  student’s 
progress. 

(pp.  318-319)  Summary.— The  general  conclusions  from  the  data  of 
this  experiment  are  that  the  new-type  examinations  are  roughly  twice 
as  reliable  and  valid  as  the  old-type  examinations  of  equal  time  allow- 
ance; that  the  new-type  ocaminations  afford  comparable  measures  for  all 
classes  in  a given  subject  matter  in  the  same  and  in  different  years  and 
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thufs  offer  a means  of  eliminating  overlapping  of  classes  and  variations 
in  local  school  standards  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they  are  elim- 
inated by  the  old-type  Regents  Examinations;  and  that  the  new-tj^ie 
tests  over  a series  of  years  will  cost  not  more  than  10%  as  much  as  old- 
type  examinations,  as  administered  and  read  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  cost. 

The  validity  of  the  comparison  of  new-  and  old-type  costs  on  the 
basis  of  Collie  Entrance  Board  figures  cannot  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  actual  cost  of  Regents  reviewing  under  the  present  system  is 
very  much  less  than  the  cost  reported  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  because  the  data  reported  above  show  conclusively  that  the 
sample  method  of  reviewing  cannot  for  a moment  be  considered  as  ade- 
quate. There  is  considerable  evidence  showing  that  the  results  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  Examinations  evince  significant  variations  in 
standards  and  inacraracies  in  spite  of  the  careful  and  costly  way  in 
which  the  eraminations  are  read.  That  such  variations  and  inaccuracies 
are  nece^arily  greater  when  the  reading  is  less  complete  is  self-evident. 

In  this  study  we  have  discussed  the  weakness  existing  in  the  Regents 
Erraminations  and  procedures  for  purely  constructive  ends.  Our  funda- 
mental recommendation,  therefore,  is  that  the  Regents  system  should 
take  advantage  of  the  values  of  the  new-type  without  surrendering  any 
of  the  real  valu^  of  the  old-type  examinations.  The  committee  charged 
with  the  task  of  constructing  old-type  questions  should  be  provided  with 
means  for  securing  objective  and  experimental  evidence  on  the  difficulties 
and  measurement  values  of  old-tjqie  questionii.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  &e  full  values  of  the  old-type  question  foims  have  never  been  fully 
exploited  because  of  the  reliance  in  their  construction  on  the  subjective 
opinion  of  scholars  rather  than  upon  experimental  evidence. 

It  seems  fair  to  suggest  that  the  new-type  forms  of  questions  be 
adopted  for  half  of  each  Regents  examination  period.  More  detailed 
recommendations  obviously  are  not  within  the  province  of  this  report. 
How  and  by  whom  the  new-type  tests,  if  adopted,  will  be  constructed; 
how,  when  and  by  whom  they  shall  be  scored;  what  weight  shall  be 
given  to  the  new-type  parts  of  the  examinations;  in  how  many  and  in 
what  subject-matters  shaU  the  new-type  forms  be  tried  out  first;  what 
budgetary  redistributions  and  what  administrative  reorganizations  shall 
be  nec^sary  in  the  Examinations  and  Inspections  Division  of  the  State 
Education  Department,— -these  are  only,  a few  of  the  important  questions 
that  would  have,  to  be  faced  if  the  new-t)q)e  forms  were  adopted  by  the 
Regents.  They  are  obviously  ‘questions  which  can  be  solved-  only  by 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 
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MEASURING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


V.  A.  C.  Hbnmon 
Umversity  of  Wisconsin 


[From  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  PA.C.C. 
' Vol.  V.  The  Macmfllan  Company,  N.  Y.  1930.  Reprinted  by  pennission.3 


(pp.  1-4)  The  necessity  for  standardized  tests;  their  values. —The 
Modeiii  Foreign  Langusge  Study  and  the  Canadian  Committee  on  Mod- 
ern Languages  were  confronted  at  the  outset  of  their  investigations  by 
the  necessity  of  constructing  standard  tests  to  measure  objectively 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  modem  foreign  languages^  since  few 
such  tests  were  available  and  none  adequate  to  their  purposes.  The  con- 
struction and  standardization  of  objective  tests  have,  Aerefore,  been 
major  enterprises  of  the  Study  and  Ae  Canadian  Committee,  and  have 
absorbed  a large  share  of  their  energy  and  resources.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread application  of  more  exact  quantitative  methods  in  education  and 
the  interest  of  language  teachers  in  standard  tests,  it  w^  felt  that  no 
more  important  work  could  be  undertaken  than  this  time-mnsu^ng. 
and  expensive  task.  Valid,  reliable,  coihprehensive,  and  administratively 
feasible  tests  may  be  expected  to  be  of  permanent  value  in— 

1.  Setting  standards  of  accomplishment  at  different  levels  of  training 
in  objective,  realistic,  and  comparable  terms. 

2.  Making  possible  more  accurate  comparisons  of  attainment  in  dif- 
ferent schools  and  classes  under  different  methods  and  conditions. 

3.  Serving  as  a means  of  classification  and  placement  to  secure 
homogeneity  in  classes  in  terms  of  actual  achievement  in  the  languages 
rather  than  in  terms  of  time  spent  in  study. 

4.  Furnishing  instruments  of  analysis  for  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  varying  ages,  intelligence  levels,  methods,  curricula,  and  objectives. 

5.  Diagnosing  deficiencies  and  locating  them  for  definite  remedial 

exercises.  , . » . 

6.  Defining  in  more  specific  terms  the  immediate  objectives  of  in- 
struction. 

Without  more  objective  and  impersonal  measures  than  opinion  or  the 
highly  subjective,  variable,  and  unreliable  system  of  school  marks,  no 
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fruitful  or  convincing  analysis  can  be  made  of  many  important  problems. 
Among  the  problems  whose  solution  is  vital  to  the  efBciency  and  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  are  the  following : the  effect 
on  achievement  of  different  methods  of  instruction;  the  effect  of  age  at 
which  the  study  of  a language  is  begun ; the  effect  of  varying  periods  of 
disuse  on  language  abilities ; the  relationships  between  the  different  abili- 
ties involved  in  learning  a foreign  language ; the  transfer  effect  from  the 
study  of  one  foreign  language  to  another;  comparative  achievements  of 
pupils  beginning  the  study  of  a modern  language  in  secondary  school  and 
in  college ; comparative  achievement  of  pupils  in  European  and  in  Ameri- 
can schools ; and  the  effect  of  practice  in  reading  vs.  practice  in  transla- 
tion on  the  ability  to  read  a foreign  language.  Convincing  evidence  on 
these  problems  and  scores  of  others  like  them  cannot  be  found  without 
something  in  the  way  of  measuring  devices  which  we  have  not  possessed. 
If  such  methods  of  measurement  had  been  developed  or  if  the  Study  had 
been  given  a two-year  period  to  devise  them  as  a preparation  for  its  work, 
it  would  have  been  in  a position  to  attack  many  of  these  problems  in  a 
progressive  way.  As  it  is,  the  Study  has  been  forced  of  necessity  to  con- 
centrate its  energies  on  the  production  of  the  instruments  of  analysis, 
leaving  the  application  of  them  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  largely  to 
future  investigations  and  research. 

Steps  in  test  construction.— The  construction  of  tests  in  the  modern 
foreign  languages  involves  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  analysis  of  achievement  in  modern  languages  into  the  specific 
abilities  or  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

2.  The  selection  of  a testing  technique  and  a test  length  to  give  ob- 
jective and  reliable  results. 

3.  The  selection  and  gradation  of  test  items. 

4.  Standardization  on  a basis  of  a wide  administration  at  different 
levels  to  establish  accurate  norms  of  performance. 

Criteria  of  tests.— The  essential  criteria  of  a standard  educational  t^t 
are  validity,  reliability,  comprehensiveness,  and  administrative  feasibility. 
To  be  valid,  it  must  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure.  To  be  reliable, 
it  must  yield  consistent  results  with  a minimum  of  error  when  admin- 
istered to  different  groups  or  to  the  same  group  at  different  times.  It  must 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  give  comparable  measures  at  different  stages 
or  levels  of  achievement.  To  be  administratively  feasible,  it  must  be 
reasonable  in  cost  and  in  length  of  time  required,  objective^  and  largely 
self-administering. 

Abilities  to  be  measured  in  the  modern  foreign  languages.— The, 
analysis  of  achievement  in  a modern  foreign  language  Reveals  a variety 
of  specific  abilities  to  be  measured.  The  four  immediate  objectives  of 
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instruction  in  the  foreign  languages  are  development  of  the  ability  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  speak  the  language  and  to  imderstand  it  when 
spoken.  While  these  primary  abilities  normally  grow  up  together  and  are 
perhaps  highly  Correlated,  they  may  show  with  varying  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  instruction  considerable  independence.  These  fundamental  abili- 
ties may  be  broken  up  into  other  specific,  measurable  aspects.  To  secure 
a fairly  complete  profile  of  a pupil’s  achievement  in  a language  requires 
a large  battery  of  tests : 

1.  A Vocabulary  Test,  to  measture  growth  in  knowledge  of  words  and 
word  meanings  at  successive  stages  under  varying  conditions  and  with 
varying  methods. 

2.  A Silent  Reading  or  Comprehension  Test,  to  measure  the  ability  to 
read  and  understand  the  written  or  printed  language.  This  test  should  be 
made  up  of  two  parts : one  for  measuring  the  imderstanding  of  sentences ; 
the  other,  the  more  difficult  to  construct,  for  measuring  the  understanding 
of  paragraphs. 

3.  A Translation-intO’English  Test,  to  measure  ability  to  render  a 
foreign  language  into  English. 

4.  A Translation  Test,  to  measure  ability  to  render  English  sentences 
or  passages  into  the  foreign  tongue. 

5.  A Written  Composition  Scale,  to  measure  ability  in  free  composition^ 
in  the  foreign  language. 

6.  A Grammar  Test,  to  measure  functional  knowledge  of  forms,  syn- 
tax, and  idiopi. 

7.  An  Aural  Comprehension  Test,  to  measure  ability  to  understand  a 
foreign  language  when  spoken. 

8.  A Pronunciation  Test,  to  measure  the  ability  to  enunciate  correctly 
the  sounds  and  words  of  the  foreign  language. 

9.  An  Oral  Composition  Test,  to  measure  ability  to  speak  the  foreign 
language. 

Standardized  group  tests  for  pronunciation  and  oral  composition 
which  could  be  administered  widely  seem  almost  impossibilities.  The 
others  are  perfectly  feasible  with  time,  resources  and  cooperative  effort. 
It  has,  of  course,  not  been  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  construct 
for  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  the  twenty-eight  or  more 
standard  tests  needed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  tests  to  be  con- 
structed and  tried  out  is  much  larger  than  twenty-eight,  if  account  be 
taken,  not  only  of  the  alternative  forms  which  are  necessary,  but  also 
of  the  many  different  testing  techniques  which  must  be  studied. 

In  order  to  measure  an  individual’s  achievement  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy it  may  not  be  necessary  to  sample  his  attainments  as  completely 
as  the  above  schedule  of  tests  would  infficate.  Some  or  even  many  of  these 
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abilities  may  be  so  highly  correlated  that  measurements  of  ability  in  all 
of  them  may  be  superfluous.  The  accumulating  evidence  of  possible  spe- 
cializations of  abilities  shown  in  all  fields  that  have  been  adequately 
tested,  however,  warns  against  the  dangers  of  unproved  assumptions.  In 
order  to  discover  relationships  between  differeht  language  abilities,  it  will 
be  necessary  ultimately  to  develop  all  of  them  and  then  to  select  from 
complete  battery  those  tests  that  are  the  most  significant  for  measuring 
achievement. 


TESTING  LINGUISTIC  APTITUDE 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon 
University  of  Wisconsin 


^•'ognomTes^  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  V.  A.  C.  H«nmon,  et  al. 
FA.C.C.  Vol.  XIV.  The  Macnullan  Company,  N.  Y.  1929.  Reprinted  by  pennissibn.] 


(pp.  23-24)  The  predictive  value  of  special  aptitude  It  is  quite 
evident  from  the  foregoing  presentation  that  intelligence  ratings,  general 
schol^ship  ratings  and  other  readily  available  data  do  notliold  forth 
promise  of  providing  adequate  bases  for  prediction  and  clasafication  and 
that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  estimates  from  them  are  less  adequate  tbgn 

is  usually  supposed.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  construction  of 
special  apitude  tests. 

Steps  in  testing  linguistic  Linguistic  aptitude  undoubtedly 

rests  upon  a complex  of  abilities  and  requires  a battery  of  tests  for  its 
measurement.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  single  test  will  ever  be  found  to 
reveal  the  aptitude  or  serve  as  a basis  for  the  prediction  of  achievement. 
The  construction  of  a really  valuable  test  battery  is  a difficult  and  com- 
plicated task  as  the  studies  reported  in  this  monograph  show.  Hull,^  in  a 
detail^  analysis  of  the  methods  and  special  procedures,  distinguishes  six 
steps  in  aptitude  test  battery  construction,  which  may  be  modified,  and 
applied  to  the  problem  of  measuring  aptitude  for  a modem  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  first  step  is  a careful  psychological  analysis  of  the  activity  in 
quew.ion,  this,  analysis  being  defined  as  “a  more,  or  less  protracted,  objec- 
tive and  systematic  study  of  the  behavior  of  individuals  actually  engaged 
in  the  particular  activity.”  The  second  step  is  the  choice  of  a preliminary 
battery  of  tests  designed  to  measure  if  possible  the  traits  which  seem  to 
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be  most  significant  from  the  aptitude  analysis.  In  ^dew  of  the  unreliability 
of  estimates  of  what  tests  will  be,  found  to  be  sigmficant,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  prepare  an  assortment  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  is  de- 
sired for  the  final  battery.  A wide  range  of  tests  is  desirable  as  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  final  battery  to  secure  tests  which  yield  low  correlations 
with  each  other  but  as  hi^  as  possible  with  the  criterion  choMn.  In  the 
choice  of  tests  the  test  maker  will  necessarily  face  many  questions  in  the 
selection  of  test  items,  the  selection  of  test  techniques  and  the  length  of 
the  tests  to  secure  validity,  reliability,  objectivity,  comprdiensiveness  and 
administrative  feasibility,  which  are  the  more  important  characteristics  of 
good  tests  or  test  batteries.  The  third  step  is  the  administration  of  the 
tests  to  a large  number  of  individuals  who  are  about  to  begin  training. 
The  fourth  step  is  the  securing  of  a criterion  score  with  which  the  r«ults 
of  tests  may  be  correlated,  a quantitative  determination  of  the  aptitude 
after  a period'of  training.  This  is,  of  course,  the  most  troublesome  question 
with  which  the  aptitude  psychologist  has  to  deal,  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  abilities  in  school  subjects  where  objective  criteria  of  achievement  and 
progress  are  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Teachers’  marks  or  estimates  are  sub- 
jective and  unreliable,  as  has  been  so  often  diown. 

The  development  of  objective  standardized  tests  of  achievement  has 
been  a major  concern  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Com^ttees  and  the 
results  of  these  efforts  have  been  reported  in  detail  elsewiere.*  While  the 
score  in  a standard  test  constitutes  a better  criterion,  there  are  two  limita- 
tions here  which  complicate  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  ability  in  a 
foreign  language  involves  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  understand  it  when  spoken.  Objective  tests  of  the  ability 
to  speak  a language  or  to  understand  it  when  spoken  are  not  included  in 
the  batteries  devised  and  so  the  oral-aural  skills  which  constitute  im- 
portant aspects  of  linguistic  achievement  are  not  directly  measured  ex- 
cept insofar  as  they  are  correlated  with  the  abilities  in  vocabulary,  read- 
ing, grammar  and  compoation  which  are  measured.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  studies  of  Ford  and  Robert*  of  the  correlations  betwwa  the 
oral-aural  skills  and  the  written  tests  show  a distinctly  close  relationship 
between  ratings  of  oral  proficiency  and  written  performances.  In  the 
second  place,  achievement  and  progress  in  a language  are  determined  not 
only  by  linguistic  capacity  but  by  other  traits  as  well.  An  achievement 
test  score,  even  if  all  the  essential  abilities  were  objectively  measured, 
would  still  fall  short  of  providing  a perfect  criterion. 

The  fifth  step  is  the  technical  analysis  of  the  correlations  with  Ae 
criterion  and  the  intercorrdations  on  a basis  of  which  the  final  selection 
of  tests  may  be  made.  The  sixth  step  is  the  weighting  of  the  tests  selected 
to  give  the  maximum  predictive  value. 
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1.  Clark  L.  HuU,  Aptitude  Testing,  World  Book  Co.,  Chapters  IX-XIH. 

2.  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages, 
Vol.  V,  Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modem 
Languages. 

'3.  Modem  Language  Instruction  in  Canada,  Vol.  VII,  Publications  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modem  Languages,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1928. 


PROGNOSIS  TESTING 

Percivai,  M.  Symonds 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

[From  Prognosis  Tests  in  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  et  al. 
Chap.  VI,  “A  Modsm  Foreisn  Language  Prognosis  Test.”  P.A.C.C.  Vol.  XIV.  The 
rvlacmillan  Company,  N.  Y.  1929.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 

(pp.  91-92)  Theory  and  technique  of  prognosis  testing. — There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  prognostic  tests  in  the  secondary  subjects.  With  the  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  of  the  secondary  school  population,  entrance  into 
the  academic  subjects  of  the  curriculm^^must  be  selective.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
successful  and  should  also  be  advised  against  or  prevented  from  under- 
taking those  subjects  where  there  is  a probability  of  failure.  In  order  to 
guide  pupils,  advice  must  be  given  early  enough  to  prevent  the  waste 
which  comes  from  misdirected  effort.  Progno.sis  tests  are  instruments  that 
may.  be  used  in  determining  what  this  advice  should  be.  On  the  basis  of 
scores  on  a prognostic  test  a selection  may  be  made  of  those  pupils  who 
have  a chance  of  achieving  a measure  of  success  in  a course.  Likewise  the 
most  efficient  administration  of  ability-grouping  requires  tests  which 
measure  ability  in  particular  subjects  rather  than  general  intelligence 
tests  which  measure  average  achievement.  If  pupils  are  to  be  grouped 
into  fast-  and  slow-learning  sections  at  the  beginning  of  their  course, 
prognostic  tests  are  needed  in  order  to  predict  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  success  of  the  subsequent  learning. 

Although  the  theory  of  aptitude  or  prognostic  testing  has  not  gone 
far  enough  to  yield  a definite  tc*chnique  for  the  construction  of  these 
tests,  there  are  certain  general  principles  that  may  be  applied.  One  must 
resort  at  present  to  a more  or  less  blind  trying  out  of  tests  of  many  kinds 
and  depend  on  the  results  to  indicate  which  of  the  tests  are  most  service- 
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able  for  prognosis.  There  is  no  fundamental  experience  to  ^ as  a guide 
in  the  selection  of  material  for  prognosis  tests  in  most  subjects,  and  for- 
eign languages  are  no  exception. 

In  general  the  technique  of  the  construction  of  a prognosis  test  con- 
sists, first,  of  giving  to  a large  and  representative  group  Of  pupils  before 
the  study  in  a subject  is  commenced,  a number  of  promising  or  sugges- 
tive tests.  These  tests  should  be  scored  and  tabulated  and  laid  aside  imtii 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  period  of  study,  comprehensive 
achievement  tests  in  the  subject  are  administered  to  the  same  pupils  ^hat 
' took  the  test  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Then  each  of  the  tests  given 
at  the  beginning  is  correlated  with  the  indicated  achievement  at  the  end. 
That  test  which  shows  the  highest  correlation  with  end-achievement  may 
be  said  to  have  the  highest  predictive  value.  The  technique  of  the  mul- 
tiple regression  equation  may  be  used  to  determine  the  best  weighting 
of  a combination  of  tests  in  order  that  the  composite  may  3^'eld  a maxi- 
miun  correlation  with  the  final  achievement. 

This  method  of  determining  the  best  prognostic  test  is  not  without  its 
defects.  The  aim  of  a prognostic  test  is- to  determine  aptitude.  Actual 
final  achievement  in  any  particular  case  is  the  resultan  t of  aptitude  and 
of  the  forces  of  instruction,  including  interest  and  e^ort  of  the  learner, 
organization  of  the  material,  skill  of  the  teacher,  etc!  It  is  never  known 
how  Wgh  the  correlation  is  between  the  aptitude  bf  the  members  of  a 
group  and  their  adiievement.  However,  the  best/ihat  can  be  done  is  to 
take  actual  results  as  they  are  found  under  ordinary  circumstances  as  a 
criterion.  In  any  event,  tests  obtained  by  using  this  procedure  may  be 
confidently  depended  upon  to  be  better  than  tests  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  a subjective  analysis  of  the  subject  materials. 


THE  USE  OF  IOWA  PLACEPAENT  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

Daniel  D,  Feder 

. r 

State  University  of  Iowa 

[Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service, 

XJniver^ty  of  Iowa.1 


In  addition  to  charting  the  individual  student’s  progress  in  the  subject 
matter,  modem  instruction  demands  an  evaluation  or  the  methods  and 
materials  used.  To  serve  both  these  major  ends  of  college  instruction  the 
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Iowa  Placement  Examinations  were  constructed.  Since  1924  experimental 
studies  have  been  directed  to  the  analysb  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
aminations with  the  result  that  it  is  now  not  necessary  to  subordinate 
the  service  value  to  experimental  procedures  with  the  tests  themselves. 

The  nature  and  b^is  of  the  placement  examination  were  stated  by 
Dean  C.  E.  Seashore  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  devoted  to  specific  subjects  or  fields  of  knowledge,  such  as  English, 
mathematics,  or  chemistiy. 

2.  It  differentiates  between  training  in  a subject  and  natural  fitness  for  that  field. 

3.  It  is  a departmental  affair  and  is  given  separately  by  each  department  in  its 
immediate  interests  and  needs. 

4.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  being  prepared  with  the  purpose  of 
reminding  the  student  of  the  essential  prerequisites  for  the  course  and  indicat- 
ing the  general  character  of  the  activity  that  will  be  pursued  in  the  course,  and 
being  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  that  it  diall  consti- 
tute the  most  profitable  exercise  for  the  first  two  hours  of  the  course. 

5.  This  examination  should  give,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  as  adequate  information 
about  the  student’s  place  and  needs  in  the  course  as  the  instructor  ordinarily 
acquires  by  the  end  of  the  first-  semester  under  the  traditional  method  of 
instruction. 

6.  The  record  of  a general  intelligence  test  may  be  used  to  supplement  this 
exanoination,  but  that  is  not  essential,  as  a series  of  placement  aptitude  tests 
will  be  more  significant  timn  a general  intelligence  test. 

7.  It  is  prepared  by,  or  in  r^ponsible  collaboration  with,  successful  teachers  and 
writers  in  the  specific  course. 

8.  It  is  given  for  a specific  purpose,  and  the  results  may  be  applied  immediately 
in  the  organization  of  sections  of  the  class  on  the  basis  of  this  objective  infor- 
mation about  the  character  of  the  preparation  and  natural  aptitude  for  the 
subject. 

As  a result  of  the  extensive  experimental  work  conducted  under  the 
guidance  oi  Dr.  G.  D.  Stoddard  it  was  found  that: 

...  it  is  better  to  infer  aptitude  for  a particular  subject  through  a test  which 
gives  a more  general  measure  of  mental  ability;  a number  of  placement  examina- 
tions lead  to  a profile  of  one’s  mental-educational  skills,  which  in  the  case  of  adults 
is  more  intelligible  and  more  significant  than  a single  measure  such  as  I.Q.;  pre- 
diction of  bodi  general  academic  success  and  performance  in  specific  subjects  is 
more  accurate  with  placement  examinations  than  with  general  psychologies  tests. 

These  examinations  consist  of  two  series — aptitude  tests  which  meas- 
ure the  particular  mental  abilities  related  to  subsequent  success  in  a sub- 
ject, and  training  tests  which  are  essentially  standardized  achievement 
tests  of  sufficient  Scope  and  difficulty  to  be  valid  and  reliable  at  the  col- 
lege level.  ' 

The  Foreign  Language  Aptitude  test  employs  English  and  Esperanto 
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for  predicting  first  year  achievement  in  foreign  languages.  Its  contents 
in  both  Forms  A and  B are  as  follows : 

Part  I.  Measures  knowledge  of  English  grammar  wiA  special  ref- 
erence to  parts  of  speech,  inflections,  and  the  roots  of  common  English 
words. 

Part  II.  Measures  the  amount  of  transfer  of  training  from  Englisii 
to  an  unfamihar  language.  Esperanto  is  employed,  success  in  most  cases 
depending  upon  the  student’s  ability  to  grasp  the  probable  meaning  of 
the  whole  unit  of  thought. 

Part  HI.  Employs  Esperanto  to  measure  the  student’s  ability  to 
comprehend  and  apply  rules  of  grammar. 

Part  IV.  Measures  aptitude  for  translation.  The  student  observes 
an  English  translation  of  material  in  Esperanto  and  is  asked  for  English 
equivalents,  Esperanto  equivalents,  and  parts  of  speech. 

The  Ffench  and  Spanzsh  Tfoitiing  tests  are  now  available  in  four 
forms.  The  contents  of  the  four  series  in  both  languages  are  quite  simi- 
lar, although  there  are  slight  variations  in  technique  in  the  X and  Y 
forms. 

Part  I.  Consists  of  fifty  words  in  the  foreign  language  for  which 
the  student  must  furnish  or  identify  the  English  equivalents. 

Part  II.  Tests  knowledge  of  functional  grammar. 

Part  HI.  Tests  the  principal  usages  of  common  verbs,  tenses,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  French  tests,  idioms. 

P^T  IV.  Measures  reading  comprehension  ability.  Three  paragraphs 
are  given  in  ascending  order  of  difficulty,  and  definite  questions  are  asked 
concerning  them. 

Each  year  cumulative  norms  are  prepared  and  distributed  without 
charge  to  users  of  the  examinations.  The  latest  norms  for  the  Foreign 
Language  Aptitude  and  the  French  and  Spanish  Training  tests  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tables. 

TABLE  I 

Norms  and  Reliability  Bata,  Foreign  Language  Aptitude  Test 

Forms  A and  B 


Form  A 

Form  B 

FA 

FA 

Number  of  cases 

3379 

Mean 

70 

Median 

69 

Upper  Quartile 

90 

Lower  Quartile 

49 

Standard  Deviation 

28 
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Percentiles 

00  

135 

130 

'on  * 

113 

109 

Qfl  

100 

96 

70  

91 

86 

AO  ' 

83 

77 

cn  

74 

69 

40  

67 

61 

^0  

59 

53 

70  

50 

. 44 

10  

........  39 

34 

1 

20 

16 

Reliability  Coefficients  . . . 

.97 

.94 

TABLE  II 

Norms  and  Reliability  Data,  French  and  Spanish  Training, 

Forms  A and  B * 


Fr.  Training  Span.  Training 

Form  A FormB  Form  A FormB 


Number  of  Cases 

Mean 

Median  

Upper  Quartile 

Lower  Quartile 

Standard  Deviation  . . . 

. 1284 
. 68 
. 65 

. 89 

. 45 

. 31 

1535 

72 

68 

94 

48 

31 

696 

46 

42 

58 

31 

21 

1081 

74 

71 

93 

53 

27 

Percentiles 

go  

. 144 

148 

107 

137 

oo  

. 114 

114 

75 

112 

80  

. 96 

99 

63 

98 

70  

. 83 

89 

54 

88 

fiO  

. 73 

79 

47 

79 

SO  

65 

68 

42 

71 

40 

..  57 

60 

38 

64 

30  

..  50 

52 

34 

57 

20 

..  40 

43 

28 

50 

10  

..  31 

32 

22 

40 

1 

..  12 

12 

10 

22 

Reliability  Coefficients 

.93 

.95 

.88 

.85 

♦ For  data  on  foriis  X and  Y see  Chapter  VI,  L.  W.  MiUcr,  Experim<«tal 
Study  of  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinations.”  Iowa  Studies  m Education,  Vol. 

S,  No.  6. 
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It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  data  that  these  tests  present 
forms  of  comparable  difficulty  and  of  high  reliability.  Their  validity  for 
the  prediction  of  first  semester  achievement  is  attested  to  by  prediction 
correlations  which  may  reach  .80  for  unselected  groups.  Reports  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  have  shown  these  tests  to  be  highly  efficient. 
Fiurthermore  the  training  tests  have  been  widely  used  as  final  check-up 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  French  and  Spanish. 

Some  Examples  op  Instructional  Research  Utilizing  the  Foreign 
Language  Aptitude  and  Training  Examinations  ^ 

Young,  Tharp  and  others  have  studied  student  achievement  under 
a variety  of  instructional  conditions  by  means  of  repeated  measurements 
with  the  Training  exair*  itions.  Relatively  little  of  the  actual  measure- 
ment work  is  reported  ihe  literature,  because  so  much  of  it  has  become 
a matter  of  course  with  most  instructors.  However,  many  departments 
are  studying  the  relative  achievement  of  good  and  poor  students,  rates 
and  amounts  of  progress  under  varying  conditions,  and  other  problems 
peculiar  to  their  own  situations  by  means  of  continued  ifieasurement 
with  comparable  forms  of  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinations. 

There  are  several  avenues  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  standards  of 
adbievement.  The  first  one  that  suggests  .itself  is  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  a desirable  level  of  adiievement  in  a given  subject 
matter.  When  measured  objectively  it  then  becomes  relatively  easy  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a student  has  adiieved  satisfactorily.  This  pro- 
cedure was  followed  in  an  eiqieriment  in  individualized  instruction  in 
French  by  Feder.  Setting  an  objectively  defined  standard  led  to  a marked 
increase  in  the  achievement  of  the  experimental  group. 

Much  has  appeared  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  ability  section- 
ing. Among  the  best  known  and  most  carefully  controlled  studies  have 
been  these  in  the  foreign  languages.  Tharp  concluded  that  the  foreign 
language  aptitude  and  training  tests  are  so  reliable  as  to  correctly  place 
seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  students  and  miss  the  other  two  or  three 
by  not  more  than  one  place. 

There  are  a number  of  studies  which  point  to  the  superiority  of  the 
specific  placement  examination  over  a generalized  intelligence  test,  in 
predicting  subject  matter  achievement.  Feder  found  the  Foreign  Langu- 
age Aptitude  test  to  be  superior  to  several  other  pre-instructional  tests 
in  the  prediction  of  achievement  of  first  year  French.  Hansen,  in  an 
analytical  study  of  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinations  concluded  that' 
(1)  the  placement  examinations  are  superior  to  intelligence  tests  for 
predictive  purposes,  (2)  aptitude  in  one  subject  may  or  may  not  imply 
aptitude  in  another,  depending  upon  the  ability  factors  common  to  all 
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of  them,  and  (3)  that  the  placement  tests  are  most  effective  in  the  sub- 
ject for  which  they  are  designed. 

For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  direction  of  remedial  work  the 
Iowa  Placement  Examinations  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  use- 
fulness. Young  and  Vandet  Behe  found  the  Fvench  Tvaining  test^  effec- 
tive in  determining  weak  spots  in  students’  previous  training  and  directly 
indicative  of  the  areas  needing  a remedial  drill.  The  extent  to  which  a 
class,  as  a whole,  fails  to  understand  attain  desirable  concepts,  thereby 
requiring  remedial  work,  may  likewise  be  revealed  through  clearcut 
examination  results. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  various  instructional  techmques  Tharp  and 
Murray f Young  and  Vander  Bekej  Steep ^ Struble,  and  Young  and  Daus 
have  reported  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  foreign  languages  by  means 
of  the  reading  method.  By  comparing  the  performance  of  students  thus 
instructed  with  that  of  students  learning  under  the  traditional  method, 
significant  gains  in  comprehension  ability  were  noted  for  the  former. 
However,  the  marked  emphasis  on  reading  is  reflected  in  lower  achieve- 
ment in  grammar.  In  these  experiments  the  training  series  were  used 
to  evaluate  achievement.  A recent  study  at  the  University  of.  Iowa  found 
that  first  year  Spanish  students  just  completing  the  study  of  the  sub- 
junctive showed  better  mastery  of  it  than  did  second  year  students. 
Other  results  suggest  that  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
study  of  the  subjunctive  may  well  be  eliminated  from  the  first  y^ 
course.  The  second  year  students  show  their  greatest  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  ability. 

These  are  but  a very  few  of  the  many  experimental  studies  which 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  reliable  and  valid  measurements  fur- 
nished by  the  aptitude  and  achievement  examinations  of  the  Iowa  Place- 
ment Examination  series.  Objectivity  of  results,  ease  of  scoring,  and 
cumulative  norms  are  features  of  the  four  forms  of  the  series  now  avail- 
able. The  technical  features  of  these  examinations  are  so  well  grounded 
as  to  make  them  dependable  instruments  for  teachers,  administrators  and 
experimenters  in  studying  ways  and  means  of  making  instruction  most 
meaningful  for  every  student. 

NOTE 

1.  Because  the  problems  of  an  institution  are  somewhat  indiridual  it  is  s^- 
gested  diat  the  cooperation  of  the  local  departments  of  psycholo^  and  education 
be  secured  in  planning  services,  uses,  and  experimental  studies  with  the  examina- 
tions. More  definite  suggestions  may  also  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  and  Service,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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• location  of  the  studies  referred  to  in  this  bulletin  are  available 

in  a lb  lography  on  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinations,  which  may  be  secured  on 
request  irom  the  Bureau. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  TESTS  AND  TEST  BUILDING 


[Courtesy  of  Sen^«  Burwu  for  Modem  Language  Teachers,  Kansas  SUte  Teadiers 
College  of  Empona,  Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller,  Director.] 


A standard  test  should  be  (i)  valid,  i.e.,  it  must  measure  what  it 
purports  to  measure ; (2)  reUable,  giving  consistent  results  with  a mini- 
mum  of  error  in  different  groups  and  at  different  times;  (3)  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  furnish  comparable  measures  at  different  stages  of 
achievement;  (4)  administratively  feasible;  i.e.,  reasonable  in  cost  and 
in  length  of  time  required,  entirely  objective  and  easy  to  give  and  to 
grade.  A standwd  test  is  one  given  to  various  schools  and  to  a sufficient 
umber  of  pupils  to  secure  a basis  for  comparison.  It  follows  necessarily 
ttet  such  a test  is  not  prepared  with  any  one  class  or  any  given  test  in 
view.  While  the  informal  test  is  of  high  value  in  learning  whether  or  not 
the  pupils  have  sufficiently  mastered  a certain  unit,  and  while  the  stand- 
ard test  should  not  entirely  replace  the  examination  as  the  basis  of 
grading;  teachers  find  the  following  values  in  standard  tests:  (1)  they 
are  objective  and  free  from  any  possibility  of  personal  prejudice;  (2) 
thQT  furnish  opportunity  for  a teacher  to  compare  her  work  with  that  of 
other  teachers;  (3)  they  aid  in  setting  up  standards  for  the  amoimt  of 
work  to  be  covered  during  a semester  or  year. 

The  material  to  be  tested  in  modem  languages  may  be  grouped  under 
the  foUowing  heads:  (1)  a vocabulary  test,.  (2)  a silent  reading  or  com- 
prehension test,  (3)  a grammar  test,  (4)  a test  on  information  concern- 
ing the  country  whose  language  is  studied,  (S)  an  aural  comprehension 
test.  T^ts  on  the  use  and  forms  of  verbs  may  be  included  with  grammar 
and  idioms  may  well  form  part  of  the  vocabulary  test.  Rules  of  gram- 
me should  not  be  included,  as  it  is  the  application,  not  the  rule,  which 
IS  important.  A passage  for  translation  from  the  foreign  language  into 
English  is  difficult  to  grade  objectively  and,  furthermore,  tends  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  translate  rather  than  to  read  for  thought  content 
a process  measured  by  the  silent  reading  test.  Free  composition  in  the 
foreign  language  is  preferable  to  translation  from  English  into  the  other 
language  but  is  difficult  to  score  objectively. 

Several  aural  comprehension  tests  have  been  developed.  Miss  Baker 
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(p.  209)  has  a pronunciation  test,  consisting  of  matching  forms:  e. g., 
the  word  disirer  in  French  occurs  in  one  column  and  the  student  is  to 
find  the  word  in  another  column  having  the  same  vowel  sound  as  the  er 
in  disirer,  which  is,  in  this  case,  ces.  In  another  test  the  student  is  asked 
to  write  the  one  word  in  a list  of  five  which  does  not  contain  a certain 
sound:  e.g.,  (French)  public  from  the  list  containing  goUt,  oU,  votts,  pub- 
lie,  joule.  The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  an  oral  pronunciation  test 
in  which  the  student  writes  the  phonetic  symbol  for  the  sound  contained 
in  each  of  five  words : e.  g.  (3)  in  trouver,  parer,  nez,  tester,  avez,  couper. 
In  other  aural  comprehension  tests  the  student  is  asked  to  check  the 
correct  answer  to  a question  read  in  the  foreign  language  by  the  teacher. 

Tests  on  civilization  represent  another  development.  The  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia  has  printed  life  and  culture  tests  for 
both  French  and  Spanish  classes.  More  complete  material  on  French 
civilization  is  found  in  ihe  Outlines  and  Tests  on  French  Civilization 
(Crofts)  by  Minnie  M.  Miller  and  J.  R.  Nielson.  Professor  Tharp  has 
also  developed  a civilization  test  for  French  students. 

The  types  of  questions  found  in  standard  tests  in  modern  foreign 
languages  are:  (1)  multiple  choice,  (2)  true-false,  (3)  matching,  (4) 
completion,  (5)  ordinary  questions  to  be  answered  by  a few  words. 
Multiple-choice  questions  are  those  in  which  three,  four,  or  five  choices 
are  given  and  the  student  selects  the  correct  one:  e. g.,  (Spamsh)  olori 
1.  color  2.  other  3.  odor  4.  oil.  This  type  of  question  is  especially 
adapted  to  vocabulary  but  may  be  used  for  grammar  or  cultural  ques- 
tions. An  excellent  form  of  the  multiple-choice  test  is  one  given  entirely 
in  the  foreign  language,  e.  g.,  (Spanish)  El  azticar  es:  1.  amargo  2.  dulce 
3.  negro  4.  peligroso.  True-false  questions  are  prepared  in  statement 
. form  for  the  student  to  indicate  the  correctness  or  error  by  a or  - 
sign.  The  arrangement  of  the  items  should  be  a rairdom  one.  The  true- 
false  type  may  be  answered  in  the  least  amount  of  time,  while  the  com- 
pletion t3rpe  of  question  takes  the  longest  time.  True-false  questions  are 
adapted  to  grammatical  and  cultural  material,  although,  since  the  pos- 
sibility of  guessing  always  exists,  they  are  probably  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  the  various  types.  The  matching  type  is  well  adapted  to  the  study 
of  synonyms  or  antonyms:  e.  g.,  a numbered  list  of  words  is  given  and 
opposite  is  another  list  in  which  some  of  the  words  are  synonyms  of 
those  in  the  first  group.  Special  groups  of  words  can  also  be  studied 
in  this  way:  e.g.,  in  one  column  may  be  such  words  as  (French)  rose, 
ckeval,  etc.,  and,  in  the  opposite  column,  such  words  as  jleur,  animal, 
etc.,  arranged  in  varying  order.  The  student  will  match  the  particular 
word  with  its  general  class. 

The  completion  type  of  question  is  well  adapted  to  the  grammar 
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division.  The  test  may  give  an  English  sentence  with  its  translation, 
except  tor  one  word:  e.g.,  (French)  ^‘He  gives  them  the  apples.” 
. donne  les  potnmes.  The  student  is  to  write  the  word  leur  in  the 
space  following  the  statement.  This  is  the  most  difficult  type  since  it 
demands  memory,  not  merely  recognition.  However,  it  tests  the  student’s 
knowledge  accurately.  Another  variety  of  the  completion  test  is  one 
which  asks  the  student  to  write  on  the  dotted  line  the  correct  form  of 
the  word  in  parentheses:  e.g.,  (French)  (petit)  Marie  est  trh  . . . 
Knowledge  of  verb  forms  may  also  be  tested  in  this  way.  The  test  states 
“he  will  have”  and  the  student  (French)  writes  on  the  dotted  line:  U 
aura.  Another  form  requires  the  rewriting  of  the  sentence,  changing  all 
the  noims  to  pronouns.  This  is  a valuable  exercise  but  is  difficult  to  score 
as  it  involves  two  factors:  knowledge  of  the  pronotm  and  knowledge  of 
its  position.  Some  tests  give  sentences  containing  one  error  each,  and 
the  student  must  underline  the  error  and  write  the  correct  form  on  the 
dotted  line.  Such  tests  are  of  doubtful  value  since  they  force  the  student 
to  focus  his  attention  on  an  incorrect  sentence.  The  completion  type  is 
also  adapted  to  the  vocabulary  test  from  English  to  the  foreign  language, 
but  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  there  is  always  danger  that  one  question 
will  have  several  correct  answers.  It  is  best  adapted  to  the  translation  of 
single  words,  as  “Thursday”  . . . When  the  ordinary  question  is  used,  it 
'hould  theoretically  be  answerable  oiuy  “yes”  or  “no,”  or  by  a single 
word,  if  the  test  is  to  be  scored  by  a key.  This  type  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  reading  test.  The  question  is  usually  written  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  answer  is  to  be  given  in  English.  Thus  the  possibility  of 
the  key  to  the  answer  being  given  in  the  question  is  avoided.  This  type 
of  question  is  not  advisable  for  any  division  except  the  silent  reading 
test,  and  then  it  should  be  carefully  worded  to  secure  objective  results. 

Any  competent  teacher  of  a foreign  Ismguage  may  make  his  own  ob- 
jective test.  While  the  time  taken  to  prepare  the  test  is  much  longer  than 
for  the  old-type  test,  the  time  for  grading  is  much  reduced.  Tests  may 
be  mimeographed.  If  the  scored  papers  are  not  returned  to  the  pupils,  the 
tests  may  frequently  be  used  again.  The  following  suggestions  are 
offered:  (1)  divide  the  examination  into  its  various  parts:  grammar, 
reading,  etc.  and  determine  how  many  points  will  be  given  for  each  part: 
(2)  include  enough  questions  to  keep  students  busy  during  the  allotted 
time  (100  questions  will  usually  last  somewhat  less  than  an  hour) ; (3) 
write  directions  on  the  test  paper  and  give  samples  to  show  what  should 
be  done,  as  no  student  should  ask  questions  during  the  test  period ; (4) 
form  questions  as  briefly  as  possible  and  limit  answers  to  a number, 
a sign,  or  one  word  (with  possible  exception  of  the  reading  test) ; (5) 
check  each  question,  especi^ly  in  the  vocabulary,  to  see  that  no  question 
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is  ambiguous  and  can  be  answered  in  several  ways.  The  teacher  should 
study  the  questions  carefully  to  see  that  he  has  included  the  important 
principles  and  not  given  emphasis  to  some  unimportant  or  technical 
point. 

Teachers  will  find  it  hdpful  to  outline  for  themselves  the  various 
principles  of  grammar  which  thqr  expect  the  class  to  master.  In  the  read- 
ing test  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that,  wherever  there  are  several  ways 
of  wording  an  answer,  all  the  possibilities  are  put  into  the  key,  especially 
if  the  test  is  graded  by  one  not  proficient  in  the  foreign  language.  For  the 
preparation  of  the  vocabulary  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  word  books 
and  idiom  lists  (French,  Spanish,  German)  published  by  Macmillan  in 
connection  with  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study.  Other  good  books 
are  the  Basic  French  Vocdbidary  (Holt)  by  J.  B.  Tharp  and  a Basic  List 
of  Spanish  Words  and  Idioms  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  by  H. 
Keniston.  The  following  pamphlets  may  help  the  teacher  to  decide  what 
material  to  include  in  tests:  (1)  A Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish  with 
Suggestions  for  a Third  Yeatj  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill ; 
(2)  A Four-Year  Course  in  French  for  High  Schools,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison  (similar  courses  for  Spanish  and  German) ; (3)  Tenta- 
tive Syllabus  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Albany. 

Scoring  ktys,  cut  from  cardboard  to  fit  the  test,  provide  a quick  and 
efficient  meth^  of  grading  objective  tests.  A teacher  may  easily  prepare 
his  own  scoring  kty.  Standardized  tests  usually  furnish  a prepared  k^ 
and  indicate  the  proper  method  of  interpreting  the  scores.  Median  scores 
are  given  to  show  the  numerical  score  which  was  exceeded  by  fifty  per 
cent  of  those  taking  the  test.  Results  may  be  interpreted  by  reducing 
the  numerical  score  according  to  the  per  cent  allowed  for  each  grade. 

Bdow  is  given  a list  of  available  tests  in  modem  foreign  lantruages: 
American  Council  Alpha  and  Beta  French  Test.  Alpha  and  Beta  Spanish 
Test.  Alpha  German  Test.  The  Alpha  tests  are  for  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  the  Beta  tests  are  for  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
There  is  also  a French  grammar  test  and  a Luria-Orleans  Language 
Prognosis  test.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  About  six  cents  each. 

American  Council  Alpha  French  Test.  Aural  Comprehension.  $4.20  per 
100.  Specimen  set,  twenty-five  cents.  Also  Foreign  Language  Prognosis 
Test  by  Symonds.  $7.35  per  100.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Broom,  M.  E.  and  Brown,  L.  P.  A Silent  Reading  Test  in  French. 
Standardized  reading  test  of  twenty  paragraphs  of  varying  diffi- 
culty. Sixty  cents  per  twenty-five  tests.  Specimen  set,  twenty-five 
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cents.  California  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood, 
California. 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Tests.  French,  Spanish,  and  M 

tests  by  Ben  D.  Wood  and  others.  About  six  cents  each.  World  Book 
Company.  There  is  also  an  aural  French  test. 

Cooperative  Tests  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  Junior,  elementary, 
and  advanced  form.  There  is  also  a French  and  a Spaiush  reading 
test.  About  six  cents  each.  Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  ^erican 
CouncU  on  Education,  IS  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 
Espinosa,  A.  M.  and  Kelley,  T.L.  Stanford  Spanish  Tests,  Fom^  A and 
B.  Eighty  cents  for  25  copies.  Sample  set,  twenty-five^^cents.  Stanford 

University  Press,  California. 

Every-Pupil  Tests.  First  and  Second  Year  French,  First  and  Second 
Year  Spanish,  First  Year  German.  Test  on  Spanish  and  Spamsh- 
American  Life  and  Culture.  100  questions  in  English  on  gwgraphy, 
history,  art,  literature,  science,  customs,  etc.  Bulletins  ^ve  sum- 
maries of  comparative  results  on  tests.  Package  of  twenty-five  tests, 
sixty  cents,  postpaid.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  Kansas 

State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia. 

Ford-Hicks  French  Grammar  Tests.  Fifty  cents  per  dozen.  Sample  set, 
twenty  cents.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  224  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 

Ontario,  Canada.  , _ , 

Harlow  Publishing  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  First  and  Second  Year 
Tests  in  Spanish.  First  Year  French.  Six  six-week  unit  subtests  and 
two  semester  subtests.  Twenty-five  copies  of  one  test,  three  cents  each. 

Indiana  State  High  School  Tests.  French  and  German.  New  forms  pub- 
lished each  year.  Mimeographed.  First  and  second  year.  2 cente  each. 
Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

Indiana. 

Iowa  French  Training,  Spanish  Training,  and  Foreign  Language  Apti- 
tude  Tests.  ?3.S0  per  100.  Extension  Division,  State  University  of 

Iowa,  Iowa  City.  , 

Lundeberg,  0.  K.  and  Tharp,  J.  B.  Audition  Test  m French.  $2.00  per 

100.  Sample  set,  ten  cents.  Ohio  State  University,  Coiumbus. 

Miner,  Minnie  M.  and  Niebon,  J.  R.  Outlines  and  Tests  on  Fr^h 
Civilhation.  Eighty  cents.  F.  S.  Crofts,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

ciiy- 

New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  Tests.  French  and  Spanish.  Reproduc- 
tions of  past  tests.  Ten  cents  per  copy.  Globe  Publishing  Company, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ohio  Scholarship  Tests.  First  and  Second  Year  French  and  Spanish. 
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Every-Pupil  Tests.  New  forms  each  April.  Two  cents  each.  State 
Department  of  Education.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pickard,  L.  and  Odell,  C.  W.  First  Year  French.  Multiple-Purpose  Ob- 
jective Tests  In  high  school  subjects.  There  is  a similar  test  in  first 
and  second  year  Spanish. 

Secondary  Education  Board,  Milton,  Massachusetts.  French  Compre- 
hensive Test.  For  use  by  first,  second,  or  third  year.  Six  cents  per 
copy. 

Twigg,  Alice.  Harvard  Tests  in  French  Vocabulary.  Package  of  thirty 
tests,  forty-eight  cents.  Ginn  and  Company,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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WARTIME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MODERN-LANGUAGE 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING 

Walter  V.  Kaxjlfbrs 
Stanjord  University 

IFtom  MU,  xxvm,  2,  Feb.  1944,  136-150.] 


If  the*  questionnaire  submitted  to  foreign-language  teachers  by  the 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  in  1925-1926  were  sent  out  again  today, 
it  is  doubtful  if  reading  would  again  be  rated  as  the  central,  paramount 
objective  by  as  large  a number  as  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
Coleman  Report  ^ Since  1925  even  the  size  of  the  world  h^  changed  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Today,  the  most  distant  point  on  the  globe  is  only 
60  hours  from  home  by  fast  airplane.  In  1925  most  teachers  listened  to 
radio  programs,  if  at  all,  only  through  headphones,  and  the  static  from 
local  stations  was  often  as  great  as  that  accompanying  modem  broad- 
casts from  the  South  Pole.  Today,  the  pronouncements  of  dictators,  and 
the  coronation  or  abdication  of  kings,  can  be  heard  in  almost  every  home 
in  America  with  greater  clarity  than  local  broadcasts  in  1925.  To  main- 
tain that  foreign-language  teaching  can  be  functional  if  guided  by  recom- 
mendations suited  to  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions,  however 
recent,  would  not  be  an  unusual,  but  certainly  a doubtfully  sane  reac- 
tion of  the  teadiing  profession. 

Recent  articles  in  this  and  other  foreign-language  publications  give 
evidence  of  a growing  realization  that  to  serve  present  and  very  obvious 
future  needs,  modem  foreign-language  teaching  must  stress  tte  aural- 
oral  abilities  more  than  ever  before.*  The  short-wave  radio  is  increas- 
ingly inspiring  a popular  demand  for  ability  to  understand  the  simken 
language,  while  growing  American  participation  in  world  affairs  is  al- 
ready creating  a similar,  if  not  greater,  demand  for  abiUty  actually 
to  speak  the  foreign  tongue.  To  msist  that  the  adoption  of  ability  to 
understand  and  speak  the  language  should  henceforth  be  the  central 
and  paramount  objective  of  modem  foreign-language  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  in  lower  division  college  classy, 
by  no  means  implies  that  reading  and  writing  ne^  be  thrown  into  dis- 
card. The  pro^sai  represents  only  a marked  shift  in  primarj^  emphasis — 
a putting  of  first  things  first,  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  method  or 
subject-matter,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  life  needs  outside  the  school. 
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Although  recent  textbooks  and  courses  o^  study  show  a conaderable 
reorientation  toward  the  aural-oral  objective,  the  greatest  progress  to 
date  had  been  made  in  the  Army  language  and  area  schools.  Considering 
the  crucial  language  needs  of  trainees  preparing  for  service  in  foreign 
lands,  the  military  authorities  here,  as  elsewhere,  wisely  insist,  on 
“puttJng  first  things  first.”  The  primary  concern  is  ability  to  understand 
the  spoken  language  and  to  speak  the  foreign  tongue.  In-«lementary  and 
intermediate  courses,  reading  and  writing  are  introduced,  if  at  all,  only 
in  the  service  of  these  paramount  abilities.  The  urgency  of  the  world 
situation  does  not  permit  of  erudite  theorizing  in  English  about  Ae 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language  for  two  years  before  attempting 
to  converse  or  to  understand  telq)hone  convCTsations. 

Moreover,  the  language  needs  of  the  military  are  in  certain  respects 
fairly  specific.  To  a considerable  extent  they  resemble,  at  the  element^ 
level,  the  routine  language  nee^  of  an  American  who  is  preparing  him- 
self for  independent  travel  on  business  abroad.  The  primary  concern  is 
with  securing  information,  giving  directions  or  requests  for  services,  and 
communicating  information  intelligibly.  In  keeping  with  the  principle 
of  “first  things  first,”  the  less  essential  variations  and  subtleties  of  parlor- 
cultured  conversation  are  reserved  for  more  advanced  groups. 

To  date,  the  program  has  reached  the  evaluation  stage.  As  consultant 
in  tests  and  measurements  to  the  language  and  area  schools  at  Stanford, 
the  writer  has  been  faced  with  the  task  of  planning  tests  to  me^ure 
progress  in  the  new-type  programs.  To  be  practical  for  use  with  relativdy 
large  groups  of  trainees,  the  progress  tests  have  to  conform  to  certain 
specifications: 

1.  They  must  measure  levels  of  aural-oral  readiness  in  terms  that 
can  be  translated  into  practical  terms. 

2.  Th^  must  be  scorable  by  machine  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
economize  on  labor  costs. 

3.  They  must  hot  require  examines  from  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate classes  either  to  read  or  write  the  fordgn  language.  (Tests  that 
require  ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  would  obviously  be  as 
much  tests  of  reading  comprdiension  or  composition  as  of  aural  com- 
prehension or  oral  fluenqy,  and  hence  almost  impossible  to  interpret " 
accurately.) 

4.  The  nature  of  the  individual  test  items  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
vide specific,  recognizable  evidence  of  the  examinee’s  readiness  to  perform 
in  a life-situation  where  lack  of  ability  to  understand  and  speak  the 
language  extemporaneously  might  be  a serious  handicap  to  safety  and 
comfort,  or  to  the  effective  execution  of  military  .responsibilities. 

5.  The  items  of  the  text  must  be  graded  or  scaled  in  difficulty  to 
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provide  a kind  of  ladder  by  which  the  level,  quality,  and  scope  or 
range  of  the  examinee’s  ability  in  language  can  be  gauged. 

6.  Scores  on  the  measurement  scale  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
“performance  nonns”  or  statements  of  what  an  examinee  who  reaches 
a certain  point  on  the  scale  can  specifically  be  expected  to  do  with  the 
foreign  hmguage  in  real  life  communication  situations. 

7.  The  tests  must  not  be  guilty  of  the  “correlation  fallacy,”  the 
common  delusion  that  a certain  level  of  ability  on  a pencil-and-paper 
test  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  or  reading  comprehension  can  automati- 
cally be  interpreted  to  mean  a corresponding  level  of  ability  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  language,  or  to  speak  the  language  fluently.  This  ^>eci- 
fication  obviously  invalidates  the  use  of  practically  all  existing  standard- 
ized language  tests  for  purposes  of  measuring  aural-comprehension  and 
oral-fluency. 

8.  Thty  must  permit  of  a uniform,  standardized  administration, — 
for  example,  from  recorded  discs  on  tone-control  talking  machines. 

The  measurement  of  ability  in  aural  comprehension  and  discrimina- 
tion in  language  usage  presented  few  difficulties.  Following  are  examples 
of  testing  techniques  that  yidd  responses  readily  scorable  by  machine, 
that  permit  of  standardi^  administration  by  means  of  recordings 
broadcast  via  loudspeakers,  and  that  do  not  require  exanunees  to  read 
or  write  the  foreign  language. 

Aural  Comprehension 

The  fgtmlnw  mil  read  a series  of  statements  in  Spanish  to  whidi  the  English 
answers  can  be  found  among  the  numbered  groups  of  eqiressions  on  your  examina- 
tion sheet  After  the  examiner  has  read  statement  number  2 Zwice,  put  an  X 
the  square  opposite  the  correct  English  answer  in  group  2,  and  so  forth.  For 
example: 

The  examiner  reads  the  following  trice. 

0.  iCu&ntos  dias  hay  en  una  semanaf 
iCu&ntos  dias  hay  en  una  semana? 

On  your  own  examination  paper,  put  an  X 1®  th®  box  before  the  correct  English 
answer. 

0.  □ a.  365 

□ b.  30 
a c.  7 

□ d.  100 

(All  multiple  choice  answers  to  be  in  English  on  Examination  sheets.) 


Language  Usage 

The  examiner  will'make  a statement  in  two  different  ways,  a right  way  and  a 
wrong  way.  As  soon  as  the  examiner  has  finished  speaking,  put  an  X i®  th®  box 
before  the  number  of  the  exercise  that  shows  whether  the  fet  way  (labeled  a)  or 
the  second  way  (labded  b)  is  the  correct  one. 
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For  example: 

The  examiner  will  make  the  following  statement  in  two  ways,  labeled  a and  b. 

0.  a.  Es  muy  hum  tiempo  hoy.. 
b.  Hace  muy  buen  tiempo  hoy. 

On  your  examinaUon  paper,  put  an  X in  the  box  labeled  b to  show  that  state- 
naent  b m group  number  0 is  conect 

0.  □ a. 

@b. 

More  than  2-response  ite^  are  invalid  for  dictation  in  this  type  of  aural  test 
bemuse  of  the  excessive  strain  thQr  place  upon  the  examinee’s  auditoiy  memoiy. 
l>o-r^nse  items  more  nearly  correspond  to  normal  life-situations  in  the  degree 
of  auditory  memory  involved,  but  must  be  corrected  for  possible  guessing.  Hence  a 
nummum  of  SO  items  are  usually  reqmred  to  permit  of  the  application  of  correction 
formulas. 

Nee^ess  to  say,  a score  on  an  aural-comprehension  test  would  be 
only  of  intra-mural  academic  interest  if  it  failed  to  provide  an  answer 
to  the  question:  “How  well  can  the  examinee  understand  literate  native 
speakers  of  the  language  in  real-life  situations?”  Consequently,  the  test 
must  be  tried  out  on  an  adequate  number  of  experimental  cases  whose 
varying  abilities  are  already  known  from  outside  sources.  The  scores 
made  by  this  group  can  then  be  translated  into  “norms  of  performance,” 
as  illustrated  below.  Obviously,  the  norms  are  formulated  primarily  in 
terms  of  abilities  that  are  of  v^ue  to  servicemen  abroad.  An  aural  com- 
prehension test  designed  to  measure  the  comprehension  of  a waiter  ap- 
plying for  a position  in  a first-class  cosmopolitan  restaurant  might  be 
de^ed  in  very  different  terms,  since  participation  in  eloquent  conver- 
sational repartee  with  patrons  might  as  often  result  in  dismissal  as  in 
promotion. 

Perjormance  scale  for  measuring  auralrcomprehension 

Score 

Norms 

0.  Cannot  understand  the  spoken  language. 

1—5  Can  catch  a word  here  and  there  and  occasionally  guess  the 
general  meaning  through  inference. 

6-10  Can  understand  the  ordinary  questions  and  ans$veis  relating  to 
the  routine  transactions  involve  in  independent  travel  abroad. 

1 1-15  Can  understand  ordinary  conversation  on  common,  non-technica! 
topics,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  repetition  or  paraphrastic  re- 
statements. 

16-20  Can  understand  popular  radio  talks,  talking-pictures,  ordinary 
telephone  conversations,  and  minor  dialectal  variations  without 
obvious  difficulty. 
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The  Measurement  of  Oral  Fluency 

As  compared  with  the  measurement  of  aural-comprehension,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  installment  of  this  report,  the  testing  of  oral  fluency 
presented  unusual  problems.  The  following  j^agraphs  analyM  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  construction  and  administration  of  valid  and 
reliable  oral  fluency  tests,  and  discuss  the  theory  of  fluency  testing  in 
terms  of  a sample,’partially  standardized  scale  designed  for  Army  train- 
ees enrolled  in  the  Stanford  Language  Area  Schools. 

Construction  of  oraUfluency  tests : 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  an  examination  requiring  the  examinee  to  read 
or  write  the  foreign  language  would  be  invalid  as  an  oral-fluency  test. 
It  simply  cannot  he  taken,  for  granted  that  ability  to  express  oneself  in 
writing  is  correlated  with  a like  abiUty  to  speak  the  language  extempo- 
raneously.  Ability  in  the  "silent”  uses  of  language  probably  correlates 
significantly  with  potential  ability  to  speak  it,  but  pencil-and-paper  teste 
do  not  measure  the  factor  of  orcd  readiness  which  is  the  very  b^is  of 
fluency.  This  fact  automatically  places  the  oral-fluency  scale  in  the 
category  of  individual  performance  tests,  like  the  Simon-Binet  Bitelli- 
gence  Test,  that  permit  of  the  examination  of  only  one  candidate  at  a 

time. 

2.  Since  individual  performance  ^ts  are  usually  very  time  con- 
suming, the  oral-fluency  examinations  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  the 

to  demonstrate  his  ability,  yet  short  enough  to  be  practical 
for  use  with  a relatively  large  number  of  examinees. 

This  fact  suggests  the  desirability  of  scaling  the  rungs  of  the  test 
ladder  in  terms  of  "plateaus”  consisting  of  groups  of  three  items  of  equal 
difficulty  as  determined  by  actual  tryouts  on  an  adequate  number  of 
cases.  It  can  then  be  assumed  that  if  the  examinee  fails  to  score  on  three 
successive  items,  he  has  reached  his  level  of  performance,  and  need  not 
be  examined  further.  This  device  is  effective  in  preventing  the  useless 
expenditure  of  time  on  examinees  who  would  obviously  not  score  on  the 
more  difficult  sections  of  the  test.  Less  than  five  minutes,  however,  are 
seldom  adequate  for  the  individual  measurement  of  oral  fluency  on  the 
part  of  intermediate  and  advanced  students. 

Since  an  average  of  five  minutes  per  examinee  requires  a considerable 
testing  time  when  large  groups  are  involved,  it  is  necessary  to  space  the 
examinations  over  a period  of  four  or  five  days,  depending  upon  ^ the 
number  of  competent  examiners  available.  Such  spacing  of  examinations 
is  feasible  without  serious  danger  of  invalidating  the  test,  for  it  can 
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reasonably  be  assumed  that  true  oral  fiuency  does  not  increase  ap- 
preciably in  five  or  even  ten  days.  Wherever  such  spacing  is  attempted, 
however,  four  or  five  equated  forms  of  the  test  must  be  available  for 
alternate  administration  to  prevent  coaching  of  prospective  examinees 
by  those  who  have  already  taken  the  examination. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  an  oral-fluency  test  is  only  of  academic  interest  imless 
its  scores  can  be  translated  into  meaningful  life-terms,  it  is  important 
to  select  test  items  that  measure  both  the  quality  and  range  of  the 
examinee’s  ability  to  perform  in  very  specific  reaDUfe  situations.  For 
purposes  of  administrative  convenience  and  the  subsequent  interpreta- 
tion of  test-data,  it  Is  helpful  to  think  of  such  essential  areas  of  lan- 
guage fluenc^r  as  the  following: 

Ability  to  secure  essential  information,  i.e.,  to  ask  questions. 

Ability  to  communicate  essential  information  solicited  in  the  foreign 
language — ^i.e.,  to  answer  questions. 

Ability  to  give  essential  directions,  requests  for  services,  and  polite 
commands. 

Within  each  of  these  areas,  scope  and  range  of  performance  can  be 
measured  through  the  use  of  items  that  gradually  increase  in  vocabulary 
and  ^tactical  range,  starting  with  words  and  constructions  of  high 
firequenqr  of  occurrence,  to  those  of  relatiyely  low  frequency.  This  valida- 
tion of  the  vocabulary  and  syntactical  content  of  the  test  items,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  starting  point  in  the  building  of  the  test.  In  other  words, 
the  items  are  not  written  to  illustrate  vocabulary  and  constructions  of 
high  or  low  frequency,  but  to  test  the  candidate’s  readiness  to  perform 
in  varying  extra-curricular  situations  that  make  different  demands  upon 
the  individual’s  oral  resources  in  the  language.  Those  situations  that  in- 
volve words  and  constructions  of  relatively  low  frequency  of  occurrence 
■ are  naturally  reserved  for  the  more  difficult  or  higher  sections  of  the 
scale,  and  can  thus  be  interpreted  to  give  an  indication  of  the  scope  of 
the  examinee’s  readiness  to  perform  in  language. 

Validation:  / . 

' Both  the  reliability  of  the  scale  and  its  validity  can  be  computed  by 
conventional  statistical  methods.  In  order  to  provide  norms  that  can 
be  translated  into  operational  terms,  however,  the  test  must  be  ad- 
ministered to  a considerable  number  of  bilingual  subjects  whose  oral 
efficiency  in  real  life  situations  is  already  known  from  outside  evidence, 
^ such  as  types  of  professional  employment  abroad,  etc.  The  scores  made 
by  these  bilingual  subjects  can  then  be  used  to  provide  norms  that  can 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  quality  and  range  of  ability  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage in  actual  life. 
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Administration: 

1.  Wherever  possible,  the  oral-fluency  test  should  be  given  by  edu- 
cated examiners  who  have  a first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
language  by  virtue,  of  recent  residence  abroad.  Non-native  examiners 
^ould  guard  against  the  danger  of  accepting  as  correct  only  the  language 
stereotypes  found  in  dogmatic  textbooks  on  grammar,  or  among  a small 
coterie  of  experts  who  make  their  living  exclusively  through  language, 
and  are  therefore  not  always  good  examples  of  normal  current  usage. 

2.  If  ratings  assigned  by  different  examiners  are  to  be  comparable, 
the  fluency  test  must  be  administered  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  scale  values  on  the  scoring  key,  and  with  the  technique 
of  giving  the  test.  Such  competence  is  difficult  to  attain  merely  from 
reading  or  memorizing  directions.  No  one  should  expect  to  secure  a valid 
or  reliable  score  wifliout  having  had  practice  in  administering  the  test 
to  four  dr  more  trial  cases  under  supervision  in  circumstances  enabling 
him  to  compare  his  experimental  ratings  with  those  of  skilled  examiners 
who  have  an  expert  command  of  the  language.  Phonographic  recordings 
of  different  types  of  performance  on  the  fluency  test  can  be  used  for 
practice,  and  the  trial  ratings  compared  with  those  given  for  the  recorded 
performances  by  experienced  examiners. 

3.  The  tests  should  be  given  privately  in  quiet  but  comfortable  and 
light,  pleasant  surroundings. 

4.  The  deportment  of  the  examiner  should  suggest  cordial,  but 
businesslike  informality.  The  complete  absence  of  stereotyped  mianner- 
isms  suggestive  of  ^‘executive  frigidity”  or  ^‘pompous  austerity”  will 
help  set  the  examinee  at  ease,,  and  thus  enable  him  to  do  his  best.  Exam- 
inees that  diow  signs  of  tenseness  or  nervousness  should  be  given  time  to. 
get  adjusted  to  the  testing  situation  and  environment  before  official 
testing  starts.  If  the  examinee  is  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
examiner,  a few  minutes  of  informal  conversation  in  English  (for  elemen- 
tary students)  or  the  foreign  language  (for  the  intermediatoi  and  ad- 
vanced indents)  relative  to  the  candidate’s  interest  in  Spanish,  experi- 
ences in  studying  the  language,  etc.,  may  precede  the  formal  testing. 

Before  beginning  the  formal  testing,  the  examiner  diould  try  the 
candidate  out  on  three  or  four  simple  practice  items,  and  give  whatever 
advice  or  encouragement  is  necessary  to  enable  the  examinee  to  perform 
to  advantage  : c.g.,  “Try  to  answer  in  a complete  sentence  each  time,” 
“Can  you  speak  a little  louder?”  This  tryout  is  especially  important  .if 
the'examination  is  to  be  recorded,  or  if  the^scoring  is  to  be  done  by  some- 
one other  than  the  examiner.  v 
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On  the  basis  of  the  candidate’s  reactions  on  the  trial  items,  the  skilled 
examiner  can  start  at  the  point  on  the  scale  which  in  his  judgment  is  only 
slightly  below  the  examinee* s level  of  ability.  This  procedure  makes  for 
considerable  economy  in  testing  time.  Obviously,  when  the  examiner’s 
judgment  is  in  error,  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  backwards  pn  the  scale 
temporarily  to  the  point  where  the  candidate’s  confidence  is  restored. 

5.  Once  official  testing  starts,  the  time-iimits  should  be  rigorously 
observed.  It  is  the  examiner’s  responsibility  to'see  to  it  that  the  candidate 
does  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  test  item.  After  the  time-limit  , 
for  the  item  has  expired,  the  examiner  should  simply  say:  “Very  well, 
let’s  go  on  to  the  next  one.” 

6.  Except  for  necessary  reminders  that  the  examinee  respond  in  com- 
plete sentences,  or  speak  a little  louder,  all  coaching,  prodding,  and 
giving  of  suggestive  clues  or  hints  must  obviously  be  avoided.  So  also 
should  comments  regarding  the  quality  of  the  candidate’s  responses.  The 
candidate  shoidd  not  be  able  to  tell  from  the  examiner’s  reactions  or  ex- 
pressions whether  his  response  is  excellent  or  poor.  If  the  candidate’s 
nervous  discomfort  is  so  great,  however,  that  he  feels  like  giving  i^,  the 
examiner  may  add  a brief  word  of  encouragement,  provided  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  examinee  underestimates  himself.  These  exhor- 
tations must  obviously  be  confined  to  such  remarks  as  the  following  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  invalidating  the  testing  procedure  or  time 
limits: 

“Just  do  the  best  you  can.  No  one  is  expected  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion perfectly.  Now  let’s  try  this  one.” 

If  the  examinee  scores  0 on  three  successive  items  on  the  test,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  regarded  as  having  readied  his  level  on  the  scale,  and 
the  examiner  should  proceed  at  once  to  item  No.  1 on  the  next  part  of  the 
examination.  This  procedure  obviously  requires  that  the  examination  be 
a “ladder  test,”  wffich  increases  in  difficulty  with  every  successive  group 
of  three  items,  as  explained  above  under  Construction  of  Oral-fluency 
tests. 

7.  Scoring  of  responses  should  not  be  done  within  the  examinee’s 
range  of  vision,  for  this  procedure  tends  to  “freeze”  the  candidate,  to 
distract  him,  or  to  cause  sdf-consciousness  to  handicap  his  performance. 
If  the  test  is  administered  by  a recorded  voice  from  a loud-speaker  or 
tone-controlled  talking  macffine,  the  candidate  may  be  ssa,ted  facing 
the  reproducing  instrument,  and  the  scorer  at  a desk  closely  behind  him, 
or  at  his  side,  separated  by  a cloth  screen. 

If  the  test  is  not  administered  by  ma^ne,  it  is  desirable  to  have  one 
examiner  administer  the  test,  and  a concealed  scorer  rate  the  responses. 
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A complete  recording  of  the  examinee’s  responses  naturally  makes 
possible  a more  reliable  scoring  of  the  examination  from  mechanical 
play-backs  at  a later  time.  Since  relatively  inexpensive  paper  discs  are 
serviceable  for  this  purpose,  the  cost  of  this  procedure  is  not  too  great  to 
permit  of  its  use  in  fluency  examinations  designed  for  advanced  students 
in  public  secondary  schools. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  test  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  inform- 
ing the  prospective  examinees,  as  far  as  possible  in  advance,  concerning 
the  exact  nature  of  the  examination,  and  the  best  ways  to  score  to  ad- 
vantage. Wherever  practicable,  the  instructor  may  administer  sample 
oral-fluency  tests  informally  in  class,  using  items  that  parallel,  but  do 
not  duplicate,  those  used  in  the  official  examination.  This  practice  will 
help  prospective  examinees  feel  at  ease  during  the  actual  examination. 

The  sample  test,  with  directions  for  scoring  and  interpreting  results  is 
reproduced  below.  The  information  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  will 
be  of  value  to  the  examiner  in  validating  the  test,  and  in  estimating  the 
point  on  the  scale  where  testing  of  the  examinee  should  begin. 

Aural-Oral  Proficiency  Test  In  Spanish 


Name  . Date  of  Birth  

(Last  name  first)  (Month  Day  Year) 

Se* Date  of  examination 

(M.orF.) 


Draw  a circle  around  the  nearest  number  of  semesters  of  Spanish  taken  in  school : 
0123456789  10  11  12  Over  12  ' 

Check  the  following  statements  with  an  X only  if  they  hold  true  for  you: 

□ 1.  One  or  more  members  of  my  family  often  speak  Spanish  at  home. 

□ 2.  I have  lived  or  traveled  in  a Spanish-speaking  coimtry  for  more  than  three  - 

months. 

□ 3.  I have  earned  money  through  work  requiring  me  to  speak  and  understand 

Spanish. 

QJ  4^*  I sometimes  speak  Spanish  with  friends. 

From  actual  experience  in  Speaking  Spanish,  I am  certain  that 

□ 5.  No  one.  could  tell  my  Spanish  apart  from  that  of  a Spanish-speaking  native. 

□ 6.  A Spanish-speaking  native  would  understand  me  without  difficulty. 

□ 7.  A Spanish-speaking  native  could  easily  tell  that  Spanish  is  not  my  mother 

iongue. 

I I 8.  I can  speak  enough  Spamsh  to  get  around  comfortably  in  a Spanish-speaking 
country  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

□ 9.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  Spanish-speaking  natives  unless  they  speak 

slowly  and  distinctly. 
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Do  not  write  below  this  line 
Oral-Fluency  Rating 


Part  I Securing  services 
Part  II  Asking  for  information 
Part  III  Giving  information 
♦Median  oral-fluency  rating 

♦ Record,  separately  for  scope  and  quality,  the  rating  that  falls  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  ratings  on  the  three  parts. 


Scope  Quality 


B 

2.0 

B 

1.9 

B 

2.4 

B 

2.0 

Scope  of  Oral  Performance  Quality  of  Oral  Performance 

The  examinee  can  speak  Spanish  within  the  limits  checked  in  the  left-hand 
column  with  the  degree  of  fluency  checked  in  the  column  to  the  right. 


( ) A.  Can  make  known  only  a few 
essential  wants  in  set  phrases 
or  sentences. 

(X)  B.  Can  give  and  secure  the  rou- 
tine information  required  in 
independent  travel  abroad. 

( ) C.  Can  discuss  the  common  top- 
ics and  interests  of  daily  life 
extemporaneously. 

( ) D.  Can  converse  extemporane- 
ously on  any  topic  within  the 
range  of  Ins  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. 


( ) 0.  Umntelligtble  or  no  response 
A literate  native  would  not 
understand  what  the  speaker 
is  saying,  or  would  be  con^ 
fused  or  mishd. 

( ) 1.  Partially  intelligible 

A literate  native  mi^t  be 
able  to  guess  what  the  speaker 
is  trying  to  say.  The  resfmn^ 
is  either  incomplete,  or  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  understand 
because  of  poor  proununcia- 
tion  or  usage. 

(X)  2.  Intelligible  hut  labored 

A literate  native  would  un- 
derstand what  the  speaker  is 
saying,  but  would  be  conscious 
of  his  efforts  in  speak^  the 
language.  The  delivery  is  hesi- 
tating, or  regressive,  but  does 
not  contain  amusing  or  mis- 
leading errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion or  usage. 

( ) 3.  Readily  intelligible 

A literate  native  would 
readily  understand  what  the 
speaker  is  saying,  and  woifld 
not  be  able  to  identify  the 
speaker’s  particular  foreign 
nationalify. 
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ORAL-FLUENCY  TEST 

Part  I : Securing  services 
Directions  to  test  administrators 

Tty  out  tbe  examinee  informally  on  the  following  items.^  Make  sure  that  he . 
understands  that  he  is  to  speak  in  complete  sentences,  yet  as  <hrectty^as  posable: 
“How  would  you  tell  a Spanish-speaking  native  to  please  speak  in  English?  to 
give  you  the  name  of  that  building  across  the  street?’^  ^ 

Start  the  examination  at  a point  that  is  within  the  exammee’s  comfortable  readi. 

■ Score  each  response  with  an  X the  proper  column  according  to  the  Directions 
for  Scoring  below.  (See  also  the  definitioiis  corresponding  to  the  numbered  columns 
in  Quality  of  Performance  scale  above.) 

If  the  test  is  not  given  by  means  of  recordings,  administer  only  one  test  m 
each  ^oup  of  three,  unless  the  examinee  misses  it.  In  the  latter  case,  administer 
the  remaining  items  in  the  triad.  In  any  case,  dq  not  wait  more  than  15  seconds-for 
any  repty.  If  the  examinee  cannot  phrase  an  smswer  vdtlnn  fifteen  seconds  after 
Ttparing  the  question,  go  on  to  another  item  sa3nng:  “Very  wdl;  now  let  s try  this  / 
one.”  Stop  the  examination  at  the  point  where  the  examinee  misses  three  items  in 
succession,  and  go  on  to  the  next  part. 


Directions  to  examinees 
(May  be  recorded  cu  discs) 

Since  this  is  a test  to  measure  how  wdl  people  can  talk  Spanish,  try  to  speak  in 
complete  sentences,  but  as  directly  as  possible.  Do  not  try  to  translate,  but  to  get 
the  ideo  across  in  any  form  of  Spanish  that  you  condder  correct  and  easily  under- 
standable. Always  try  to  say  something,  even  if  you  must  guess. 

Now  imagine  yourself  talking  to  a Spanish-speaking  native  abroad.  How  wouW 
you  ten  him  to  do  the  following  things?  Start  answering  as  soon  as  you  have  heard 
the  directions  for  number  one.  Here  it  is: 

Number  one:  How  would  you  tell  a Spanish-speaking  native 
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12. 

TO  SPEAK  English? 
to  open  the  window? 
to  close  the  door?.  ' 

TO  COME  IN? 

to  wait  here? 
to  get  a doctor? 

TO  TAKE  VOU  TO  THE  iraJTARY  HOSPITAL? 

to  come  back  at  three  this  afternoon? 
to  let  you  have  a room  with  bath? 

TO  LET  YOU  KNOW  IN  THE  MORNING? 

to  show  you  his  passport? 
to  change  a ten-doUar'bill? 


j 
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“From  here  on  the  test  items  will  be  given  twice.  Answer  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  the  items  repeated.  Number  thirteen:  How  would  you  tell  a Spanish- 
speaking native 
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13.  TO  ASR  HIS  WIFE  IF  SHE  WOX7LD  LIKE  TO  GO 
ALONG? 

14.  to  ask  the  hotel  clerk  to  hold  a room  for  you? 

15.  to  find  out  how  long  ago  the  train  left? 
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16.  TO  LOOK  TOR  SOMEONE  WHO  CAN  SPEAK  GER- 
MAN AND  I''RENCH? 

17.  to  find  out  how  long  Mr.  Garcia  has  been 
working  here? 

18.  to  be  careful  if  he  doesn’t  want  someone  to 
fall  and  hurt  himself. 
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2 + 

4 = 

S.T. 

12 

(b) 

XI 

X2 

X3 

(c) 

2 + 

10+ 

12  = 

24 

•4-12 

... 

2.0 

SCOPE  OF  PERFORMANCE  * 

B 

Add  horizontally  to  get  sum  totd  in 
columns  0, 1, 3, 3;  up  to  point  where 
ezamhiee  misses  three  items  in  suc- 
cession. 1 -T- 12. 

Multiply  each  entry  in  (a)  to  get  (c) ; 

add  sum  of  products  horizontally,  and 
then 

divide  sum  in  (c)  bj'  S.T.  in  (a)  to  grt 

QUALITY  QUOTIENT. 

Indicate  letter  (A,  B,  C,  D)  correspond- 
ing to  highest  point  on  scale  reached 

' with  a rating  of  1 or  better. 


Part  II:  Asking  for  information 
Directions  to  test  administrators 

Same  as  for  Fart  I.  Try  out  the  examinee  informally  on  the  following  items, 
with  a view  to  starting  the  test  at  a point  that  is  within  his  comfortable  reach: 
How  would  you  ask  a Spanish-speaking  native  what  his  name  is?  How  long  he 
has  been  living  here? 


Directions  to  examinees 
(Recorded  on  disc) 

If  you  were  with  a Spanish-speaking  native  who  - could  not  understand 
English,  how  would  you  ask  him  for  (he  following  information?  Ask  the  question  in 
any  way  that  you  ^nk  is  correct  and  easily  understandable.  Guess,  if  you  are 
not  sure. 
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Here  is  number  one: 

How  would  you  ask  a Spanish  speaking  native 


()()()()  1.  What  time  it  is? 

(^(^C)^)  2.  Where  the  military  hospital  is? 

()()()()  3.  If  he  is  Spanish? 

()()()()  4.  At  what  time  the  train  left? 

()()()()  5.  How  much  the  tickets  cost? 

()()()()  6.  On  which  street  the  Grand  Hotel  is? 

’'()()()()  7.  Ifhe  has  been  living  here  long? 

()()()()  8.  Whether  he  knows  a good  restauratU? 

()()()()  Where  one  can  buy  American  newspapers? 


B H 

( ( ) ( ) ( )10.  If  HE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  DINNER  WITH  YOU? 

()()()()  11.  If  he  knows  a doctornamed  Ortega? 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 12.  If  one  is  allowed  to  smoke  here? 

From  here  on  each  test  item  will  be  given  twice,  i^iswer  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  the  item  repeated.  Here  is  number  thirteen: 


( ) ( 
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( ) 
( ) 


()()()() 


D 


13.  WHJ^T  time  he  expects  you  to  meet  HOI? 

14.  If  it  will  he  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your 
passport  with  you? 

15.  If  anyone  phoned  regarding  the  vacant  apart- 
ment? 

()()()()  16.  What  he  would  advise  you  to  do  xp  the 

TRAIN  SHOULD  BE  DELAYED? 

()()()()  17.  What  he  thinks  of  the  plan  to  bwld  a highway 

over  the  mounUuns? 

()()()()  18.  What  made  him  think  that  you  had  just  come 

from  Seville? 
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( ) ( 
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19.  Whether  THE  OLDER  OR  THE  YOUNGER  DAUGH- 

TER WENT  TO  SCHOOL  IN  MADRID? 

20.  If  it  wouldn*t  be  best  to  tomt  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Moreno  to  return? 

'Add  horizontally  to  get  sum  total  in  columns 
0, 1, 2,  3;  tQ)  to  point  where  examinee  misses 
three  items  in  succession. 

Multiply  each  entry  in  (a)  to  get  (c) ; 
add  sum  of  products  horizontally,  and  then 

divide  sum  in  (c)  by  S.  T.  in  (a)  to  get 

QUALITY  QUOTIENT.  . 

lndica;te  letter  (A,  B,  C,  D)  corresponding  to 
highest  point  oii  scale  reached  with  a rating 
of  1 or  better. 
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Part  III.  Giving  information 
Directions  to  test  administrators 

Same  as  for  Part  I.  Try  out  the  examinee  informally  on  the  following  questions 
with  a view  to  starting  the  examination  at  a point  that  is  within  his.  comfortable  . 
reach: 

• iCdmo  se  llama  Ud? 
iHa  viajado  Ud.  alguna  vez  por  Espana  ? 

Directions  to  examinees 


(Recordable  on  discs) 


Here  is  a test  of  ability  to  answer  questions  in  SpanisL  Each  Spanish  question 
will  be  asked  Imce.  As  soon  as  you  have  heard  the  question  repeat^,  answer  it  in 
a complete  sentence  in  Spanish,  but  as  directly  as  possible.  Always  try  to  say  some- 
thing, even  if  you  have  to  guess  at  the  question  or  answer.  Do  not  be  surprised  if 
the  voices  on  ^e  record  change. 
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()()()() 


1.  iEs  Ud.  espanol? 

2.  iD6nde  vive  Ud? 

3.  ^Habla  Ud.  italiano?  - 

4.  ^Que  fiesta  se  celebra  el  primero  de 

enero? 

5.  iCuintos  Estados  hay  en  los  Estados  Unidos 

de  Norteamdrica? 

6.  ^Qu6  dia  de  la  semana  sera  manana? 

7.  ano  es  £ste? 

8.  ^En  qui  ano  se  descubrid  el  Nuevo  Mundo? 

9.  ^En  que  dudad  se  hallan  los  edificios  mas 

altos  del  mundo? 

10.  ^Se  pone  el  sol  en  el  OCCIDENTE  0 EN  EL 

ORIENTE? 

11.  iSabe  Ud.  manejar  un  avidn? 

12.  Por  regia  general,  ^cudles  cuestan  mas  en  los 

hoteles:  las  habitadones  que  dan  a la  calle, 
o las  habitadones  interiores? 

13.  ^Acaba  Ud.  de  venir  a este  pais? 

14.  iQui  tal  le  gustaria  viajar  por  Sud  Amdrica? 

15.  ^A  qu6  clase  de  tienda  iria  Ud.  para  comprar 

medidnas? 

16.  ^A  QuiEN  mandarIa  Ud.  venir,  si  estuviera 

MUY  ENFERMO  -UN  AMIGO  SUYO? 

17.  iCdmo  contestaria  Ud.  a ma  persona  que  le 

dijera—Le  quedo  muy  agradecida? 

18.  Estando  en  un  banquete,  ^qu6  diria  Ud.  a los 

dem^  convidados  si  Ud.  deseara  dejar  la 
mesa  antes  de  ellos? 
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S.T. 

(b) 

XI 

X2 

X3 

(c) 
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+ 

= 

SCOPE  OF  PERFORMANCE 

Add  horizontally  to  get  sum  total  in  columns  0, 
1,  2,  3;  up  to  the  point  where  the  examinee 
misses  three  items  in  succe^on. 

Multiply  ea'ch  entry  in  (a)  to  get  (c) ; 

add  sum  of  products  horizontally,  and  then 

divide  sum  in  (c)  by  S.  T.  in  (a)  to  get 

QTJALrry  quotient. 

Lidicate  letter  (A,  B,  C,  D)  corresponding  to 
highest  point  on  scale  reached  with  a rating 
of  1 or  better 


Directions  for  scoring 

1.  Use  the  scoring  system  provided  in  the  test  only  (1)  after  having  tried  it  out 
mg[)erimentally  on  four  or  more  practice  cases,  and  (2)  after  having  compared 
your  ratings  with  those  of  tnuned  examiners.  (See  Administration,  paragraph  2.) 

2.  Do  not  score  single  word-answers  or  phrase-answers  hi^er  than  l .on  the 
oral-fluency  scale. 

3.  Score  answers  phrased  in  dependent  clauses  on  the  same  basis  as  complete 
sentence  answers.  For  ezapaple: 

Question:  ^For  Qui  celebra  mucha  gente  el  pbimero  oe  enero?  , 

Acceptable  answer  (to  be  scored  3 if  delivery  is  fluent  and  pronunciation  prac-  , 
tically  that  of  a literate  native) ; • 

— Torque  es  el  {dia  de)  Ano  Nuevo. 

4.  Do  not  score  responses  within  sight  of  the  examinee.  (See  Administration, 
paragraph  7 above.) 

5.  To  confute  the  examinee’s  oral-proficiency  rating,  (1)  multiply  the,  total 
number  of  X’^  ^ column  by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  column,  (2)  add 
the  products  for  each  column,  (3)  divide  the  sum  obtained  in  step  2 by  the  total 
number  of  items  answered  with  a score  of  0 or  better.  This  quotient  give  an 
index  of  the  examinee’s  quality  of  performance  within  the  range  of  the  test  marked' 
by  the  highest  numbered  exercise  that  he  was  able  to  complete  wish  a score  of  1 or 
better.  The  scope  of  performance  corresponding  to  this  level  is  indicated  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D in  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  test.  For  definition  of  scope,  sec 
Scope  of  Oral  Performance  above. 

The  scope  or  range  of  the  examinee’s  ability  to  sp'^ak  the  language 
{i.e.,  his  readiness  to  speak  on  a variety  of  non-tedmical  topics)  can  be 
determined  by  the  vocabulary  and  syntactical  frequency,  as  well  as  the 
topical  subject  matter,  of  the  scaled  iteins,  depending  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  sample  test  of  or^  fluency  in 
Spanish,  the  score  of  2.0  for  a range  of  12  items  on  Part  I means  that 
the  examinee  seems  to  be  able  to  communicate  ordinary  life  needs  (sui^ 
as  those  associated  with  ind^ndent  travel  abroad)  in  a completely 
intelligible,  but  labored  fashion.  The  writer’s  acquaintance  with  the 
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examinee  used  as  experimental  subject  for  the  tryout  lends  strength  to 
the  conviction  that  this  is  precisely  the  case. 

Obviously,  to  be  reliable  for  careful  diagnosis,  a test  has  to  be  tried 
out  on  several  himdred  cases,  preferably  on  bilingual  examinees  whose 
range  of  ability  in  the  oral  use  of  a foreign  language  in  different  life> 
situations  can  be  verified  from  outside  sources.  On  the  basis  of  the 
scores  made  by  such  an  experimental  groip  of  different  ability  levels  a 
table  of  norms  can  readily  be  drawn  up  with  interpretations  of  their 
probably  significance  in  operational  terms. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  obviously  not  presented  with  the  thought 
that  the  problems  presented  by  oral  fluency  testing  are  solved  herewith, 
but  rather  to  indicate  possibilities  and  practical  lines  of  approach  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  pioneering  in  a heretofore  unexplored,  but 
increasingly  important  field.  The  only  real  handicap  to  effective  progress 
is  the  ‘‘conelation  fallacy”  or  common  delusion  that  a high  total- 
score  on  silent  group-tests  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  or  reading  can  auto- 
matically be  taken  to  mean  readiness  to  speak  the  language  fluently  in 
actual  life-situations.  In  fact,  not  even  ability^  to  understand  the  spoken 
language  provides  any  guarantee  of  a comparable  ability  to  speak  it.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  world  about  one  to  find  the  proof  in  countless 
numbers. 

Teachers  of  modem  fordgn  languages  are  invited  to  try  out  Parts  I 
and  n of  the  sample  test  on  a few  of  their  own  students,  preferably  with 
the  collaboration  of  one  or  more  colleagues  to  rate  the  examinees  inde- 
pendently. The  comparison  of  the  teacher’s  own  ratings  with  those  as- 
signed by  her  associates  to  the  same  examinees,  and  with  her  own  general 
knowledge  of  the  students’  oral  readiness,  will  illustrate  the  fascinating 
possibilities  of  the  field.  In  some  cases,  it  may  also  illustrate  the  short- 
comings of  formal  grammatical  methods  and  silent  pen-and-ink  exer- 
cises in  developing  anything  that  foreign  natives,  in  their  right  minds, 
would  recognize  as  even  partial  fluency  in  speaking  their  language.  Per- 
haps some  reader  will  want  to  choose  the  construction  of  a valid  and 
reliable  oral  fluency  test,  with  norms,  as  a problem  for  a master’s  or 
doctor’s  thesis.  The  need  is  real. 

NOTES 

1.  Algernon  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
United  States,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1929,  p.  170.  Based  cn  question- 
naires sent  to  teachers  in  1925  -1926. 

2.  Harry  Kura,  “The  Future  of  Modem  Language  Teaching,”  in  The  Modem 
Language  Jowndl,  Vol.  XX\TI,  No.  7,  460-469.  (November,  1943.)  Report  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Conference  on  modem  foreign-language  teaching. 
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[From  H,  XXIX,  1,  Feb!  1946, 31-37.] 


Not  long  ago  a Latin  American  friend  of  mine,  learning  English  here 
in  the 'United  States,  inquired  about  a certain  person’s  age  by  asking: 
“How  much  old  does  she  was?”  To  North  American  ears  that  sentence 
sounds  strange,  to  say  the  least ; yet,  if  I may  be  facetious,  I shall  main- 
tain that  as  compared  to  what  our  run-of-the-mill  North  American  col- 
lege student  can  say  in  Spanish,  my  friend  was  doing  all  right;  our 
North  American  student,  more  likely  than  not,  couldn’t  have  got  that 
simple  question  out  at  all!  Continuing  to  over-simplify,  I would  suggest 
attributing  his  failure  not  nearly  so  much  to  a characteristic  North 
American  inability  to  handle  a foreign  language  as  to  our  prevalent 
tradition  of  teaching  him  a foreign  language : we  have  not  been  teaching 
him  to  speak  it.  That  tradition  was  reinforced  through  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  as  a result  of  studies  concluding  that  it  was  not  feasible  in  our 
system  to  teach  thoroughly  the  oral  and  aural  skills,  and  that  we  would 
better  limit  our  objectives  to  the  teaching  of  reading  ability.  Conse- 
quently, when  in  1941  we  found  ourselves  at  war,  we  had  few  practical 
linguists.  The  Army’s  General  S*aff  knew  that  to  fi^t  a world  war  it 
needed  linguists,  so  it  had  no  choice  but  to  set  up  a training  program.  That 
was  the  language  curriculum  of  the  ASTP,  with  whose  story  most  modern 
foreign  language  teachers  ^re  by  now  quite  familiar. 

One  chapter  of  that  story,  however,  seems  worth  repeating  at  this 
moment.  The  Army  had  gone  for  consultation  to  ^ closely-knit  grot^  of 
• linguistic  scientists  who  had  already  developed  and  operated  the  Intensive 
Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  the 
purpose  of  training  interested  and  qualified  students  in  a number  of 
languages  not  customarily  taught  in  our  schools.  Underlying  the  Intensive 
Language  Program  were  certain  assumptions  and  principles  which  it  is 
useful  to  recall:  (1)  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  mastery  of  a second 
language  is  through  the  same  essential  steps  as  one  goes  through  in  learn- 
ing his  native  language,  training  first  the  ear,  second  the  tongue,  third 
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the  eye,  fourth  the  hand;  (2)  that  these  stei»  can  be  telescoped  for  the 
adult  learner,  but  v*?ll  best  remain  in  the  same  order ; (3)  that  the  learn- 
ing process  requires  concentrated  time  in  which  to  imitate,  memorize, 
and  practice  the  patterns  of  the  spoken  language.  Thus  the  essential  b^is 
of  the  so-called  Intensive  Method  was  conceived  as  a ^ge  proportion 
Of  time  devoted  to  drill-work  in  the  presence  of  a native  speaker  of 
the  language,  plus  a smaller  proportion  of  time  given  to  intellectual 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  language  imder  the  guidance  of  a trained 
linguist. 

The  Army’s  needs  were  such  that  it  was  ready  to  stop  with  the  im- 
parting of  skill  of  ear  and  tongue.  But  few  of  the  college  staffs,  to  which 
the  Army  entrusted  the  actual  work  of  instruction,  were  content  to  stop 
so  short.  Forced  to  set  understanding  and  speaking  as  first  objectives, 
they  nonetheless  went  on  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished,  within  this 
new  kind  of  set-up,  with  reading  and  writing.  In  more  than  an  accidental 
number  of  cases,  not  only  the  first  two  but  also  the  last  two  skills  came 
startlingly  well.  Academic  as  well  as  lay  ears  pricked  up;  surveys  were 
made ; arguments  about  method  began,  but  they  haven’t  ended.  Mean- 
while, a concrete  result  of  Ae  ASTP  experience  luB  been  the  introduction 
of  intensive  language  courses,  on  an  experimental  basis,  in  a good  nmber 
of  the  country’s  colleges.  When  it  became  apparent  that  such  experimen- 
tation would  be  fairly  wide-spread,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  set  up,  in 
1944,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ralph  W.  Tyler  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a research  project  called  The  Investigation  of  the  Teaching  of 
a Second  Language.  This  Investigation  was  called  upon  to  evaluate  ob- 
jectively the  current  ejq)eriments,  and  thus  to  move  the  question  of  lan- 
guage pedagogy  down,  if  possible,  from  the  level  of  speculation  and  argu- 
ment to  the  level  of  direct  evidence.  It  would  attempt  to  show,  in  other 
words,  whether  or  not  there  is  an  actual  “pay-off,”  in  terms  of  improved 
skills,  in  the  intensive  as  against  the  traditional  methods.*Three  types  of 
inquiry  are  involved  in  such  an  appraisal:  (1)  What  is  a given  intensive 
course  endeavoring  to  achieve,  and  why?  (2)  How  is  it  going  about 
achieving  its  aims?  (3)  How  well  is  it  accomplishing  its  purpose? 

It  is  the  last  of  these  three  inquiries  that  concerns  us  here.  In  order 
to  answer  the  question  of  how  well?,  the  Investigation  has  developed  a 
testing  program  for  measuring  the  types  and  levels  of  skill  allegedly  im- 
parted through  intensive  instruction,  and  is  endeavoring  to  compare  the 
results  with  those  attained  in  the  traditional  school  and  college  courses. 
Now  the  intensive  course  sets  as  an  initial  objective  the  ability  to  speak 
the  foreign  language  and  to  understand  it  when  spoken ; at  the  same  time 
it  adheres  to  the  acquisition  of  reading  ability  as  an  ultimate  goal,  in 
order  that  the  cultural  aim  of  college  language  study  may  continue  to 
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be  served.  Thus  in  order  to  appraise  adequately  the  worth  of  intensive 
versus  traditional  instruction,  aural,  oral  and  reading  skills  must  be  tested 
in  both  types  of  course.  For  the  testing  of  reading  and  grainmar,  the 
Investigation  is  availing  itself  of  the  standardized  measures  of  the  Co- 
operative Test  Service.  At  the  same  time  secondary-school  teachers  of 
Spanish  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a new  grammar  test  is  being  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School.  It  will  be  similar 
in  form  to  the  grammar  section  of  the  Cooperative  Test,  but  the  points 
will  be  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  several  years  cr(»s- 
sectidning,  analyzing,  s3Uichronizing  and  resynchronizing  of  the  teaching 
of  different  phases  5 the  manipulation  of  the  verb,  the  agreement  of  the 
adjective,  and  the  handling  of  personal  pronoun  objects  will  be  given 
particular  emphasis. 

For  the  measurement  of  aural  and  oral  skills,  the  Investigation  has 
constructed  and  is  continuing  to  develop  its  own  battery  of  tests.  The 
oral  production  series  will  be  ready  for  general  use  in  the  spring  of  1946, 
and  will  include  among  other  techniques  a measure  of  Spanish  oral  fluency 
in  the  form  of  a talking  film  worked  out  at  the  Chicago  Laboratoty 
School.  The  aural  comprehension  series  has  already  been  administered  in 
a number  of  centers ; the  rest  of  the  ,present  article  proposes  to  discuss, 
with  particular  reference  to  Spanish,  the  form  and  rationale  of  this  series.^ 

The  Investigation’s  tests  of  aural  comprehension,  in  Spanish  as  well  . 
as  in  other  widely-taught  languages,  are  designed  for  use  at  two  levels. 
The  Lower  Level  is  for  students  who  have  received  a total  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  thirty  instructional  hours ; it  is  thus  appropriate  for 
most  three-hour  or  four-hour-per-week  courses  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  may  be  used  in  intensive  courses  at  the  end  of  one  semes- 
ter. The  Upper  Level  is  intended  for  students  with  over  one  hundred  fifty 
class-hours,  and  is  thus  usable  with  non-intensive  students  in  the  second  . 
year,  or  with  intensive  students  in  the  second  semester. 

The  material  to  be  comprehended  is  spoken  on  phonograph  records 
by  native  speakers  of  Spanish.  The  students  are  equipped  with  test- 
booklets  offering  multiple-choice  responses.  Their  answers  to  the  test 
consist  solely  in  marking  a choice  corresponding  to  what  they  have  under- 
stood. Through  this  technique  the  tests  are  render^  completely  standard 

and  objective.  > ' 

The  vocabulary  level  of  the  spoken  material  is  carefully  controlled. 
For  the  most  part  the  Lower  Level  stays  within  the  fifteen  hundred  basic 
words  of  Keniston’s  Standard  List,  and  the  Upper  Level  within  the  first 
three  thousand  items  of  Buchanan’s  Gtaded  Spanish  Word  Book.;  both 
levels  however  add  easy  cognates  of  English  and  some  words  admittedly 
commoner  in  spoken  Spanish  tHan  in  written  Spanish.  Control  of  vocabu- 
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lary  is  of  couTso  8,  requisite  to  validity  in  a test  of  this  kind^  for  if  a 
student  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  his  comprdiension  would 
inevitably  be  impaired  by  factors  other  than  those  for  which  he  was 
being  tested.  What  the  test  seeks  to  inquire  is  this : Within  the  limit  of 
words  which  the  student  can  at  his  level  be  reasonably  expected  to  know, 
how  well  can  he  comprdiend  meaningful  combinations,  of  those  words 
put  together  by  a native  speaker  of  Spanish  at  his  normal  speaking 
speed? 

Each  level  is  composed  of  three  parts.  In  the  Lower  Level,  Part  I con- 
sists of  twenty-five  completion  items : sentences  of  six  or  eight  words, 
the  last  one  of  which,  unspoken  by  the  voice,  is  to  be  selected  by  Ae 
student  from  among  three  choices  given  him.  For  example,  the  voice 
migiif  say  t Sc  cultivdn  las  flofes  ctt  un  • • • j the  possible  answers  provided 
could  be  cod  mine,  garden,  box  car.  The  use  of  English  for  the  answer- 
choices  avoids  limiting  their  range,  for  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
example  the  student  is  under  no  necessity  of  knowing  the  Spamsh  form 
of  the  unspoken  words.  If  the  answer-choices  were  in  Spanish,  their 
necessary  restriction  to  high-frequency  words  would  tend  to  choke  off 
the  source  of  usable  items.  As  a safeguard  in  the  building  of  these  units, 
care  was  falrpn  not  to  allow  the  entire  meaning  of  the  utterance  to  hinge 
^ upon  catching  any  single  word  within  it. 

Part  n of  the  Lower  Level  test  consists  of  twenty-five  definitions 
in  Spanish,  containing  upwards  of  a dozen  words  each.  The  answer  cor- 
responding to  eaA  definition  is  a group  of  three  English  words,  one  of 
which  correctly  represents  the  person,  object,  or  idea  defined.  For 
the  voice  might  say:  Planta  cuyas  hojas  secas  se  usan  para 
funtar;  the  possible  answers  provided  could  be  bittersweet,  sorghum,  to- 
bacco.  English  is  used  in  the  answer-choices  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  completion  items. 

Part  III  of  the  Lower  Level  consists  of  six  short  anecdotes  in  Spanish, 
intend^  to  be  humorous,  averaging  one  minute  in  length.  The  student 
listens  to  one  anecdote,  immediately  after  which  he  is  referred  to  the 
page  of  his  test-booklet  on  which  the  answers  to  that  anecdote  are  found. 
These  answers  take  the  form  of  six  or  seven  statements  in  English,  each 
completed  in  three  possible  waj^,  the  correct  completions  summarizing 
the  content  of  the  anecdote.  A lead-off  statement  might  read,  for  example : 
This  story  takes  place  (^4)  in  the  country,  (B)  in  the  city,  (C)  at  sea. 
The  wording  of  the  answer-statements  avoids  direct  translation  of  the 
Spanish  in  the  anecdote.  As  in  the  case  of  the  definition  series,  the  word- 
ing of  the  answers  is  in  English  not  only  in  order  to  avoid  straight  repro- 
duction of  the  spoken  matter,  but  also  to  permit  free  expression  pf  the 
ideas  introduced  into  the  statements;  Spanish  wording,  squeezed  into 
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the  requisite  vocabulary-frequency,  would  seriously  cramp  their  style. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  student’s 
answering  process  the  further  hazard  of  reading  Spanish.  He  is  not  being 
tested  for  reading  ability,  and  his  failure  to  answer  correctly  might  at 
some  points  be  attributable  to  his  failure  to  intopret  correctly  the  'mtten 
Spanish  of  the  answer-statements.  If  he  has  tmderstood  the  spoken  Span- 
ish on  which  he  is  being  tested,  no  further  obstacle  should  1^  put  in  his 
way.  Finally,  to  argue  that  while  listening  to  Spanish  he  is  thinking 
in  Spanish,  and  that  to  force  him  over  into  English  for  his  answers  is  s. 
wrench  to  his  mental  processes,  seems  quite  unrealistic.  It  is  useless  to 
delude  oneself  into  thinking  that  a first-year  or  second-year  student  has^ 
passed  the  stage  where  his  thoughts  first  take  shape  in  English. 

In  the  Upper  Level  Test,  the  first  two  parts  have  the  same  form  as 
Parts  n and  III  respectively  of  the  Lower  Level ; twenty-five  definitions, 
and  six  anecdotes  averaging  a minute  and  a half  in  length.  Part  IH  at 
this  level  consists  of  a five-minute  dialogue  in  Spanish  between  a man 
and  a woman  speaker.  The  student  listens  to  this  dialogue  in  its  entirety, 
then  proceeds  to  the  exercise,  which  consists  of  fifteen  answer-statements 
having  the  same  form  as  the  answers  to  the  anecdotes.  When  it  was 
learned,  at  the  try-out  stage,  that  at  the  upper  level  a fairly  high  d^ee 
of  correlation  coidd  be  expected  between  the  Definition  and  the  Anecdote 
Series,  the  need  was  felt  to  include  a section  designed  to  test  the  student’s 
comprehension  of  more  sustained  discourse  than  that  provided  in  the 
other  sections.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  persons  administering  the  test, 
that  the  dialogue  section  may  demand  too  much  pure  memory  of  detail 
to  constitute  a valid  test  of  ear-comprehension.  However,  the  dialogue 
passage  was  selected— from  an  accepted  Spanish  play— with  deliberate 
attention  to  unity  and  logical  progression  of  thought;  the  answer-state- 
ments concentrate  on  the  outline  but  not  the  minute  details  of  the  plot, 
and  inquire  about  the  characters  and  attitudes  of  the  speakers  in  the 
situation.  So, that  if  a student  has  truly  comprehended  the  dialogue,  it 
will  not  be  a feat  of  memory  to  work  out  the  real  answers— they  will  be 
there  in  his  consciousness  as  an  inevitable  result  of  real  understanding. 

In  order  for  mechanized  tests  of  this  kind  to  be  reliable,  the  psycho- 
logical and  physical  conditions  under  which  they  are  giyen  must  be  as 
favorable  as  possible.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum, for  the  student,  the  hazards  involved  in  undergoing  the  test  Thus 
he  is  first  allowed  to  hear  a "warm-up”  passage  which  is  not  part  of  the 
test  proper:  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  record,  the  voice  announces: 
"Para  darles  a ustedes.  la  ocasidn  de  ofr  mi  voz  antes  que  empiece  el 
examen,  voy  a leerles  las  instrucciones  en  espanol.”  This  he  then  proceeds 
to  do,  taking  up  about  a minute  in  which  some  of  the  students,  it  is 
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hoped,  can  overcome  their  fears,  relax,  and  be  ready  to  go.  (The 
instructions  are  also  printed  in  the  test-booklet,  in  English.)  Throughout 
the  test  all  part-numbers,  item-numbers,  references  to  exercise-groups, 
and  the  like,  are  given  by  the  speaker  in  English,  so  as  to  help  the  student 
keep  his  bearings.  As  for  physical  conditions,  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that 
they  can  be  perfectly  standardized.  Sets  of  instructions  are  issued  to 
administrators  of  the  tests,  specifying  what  conditions  should  be  met, 
such  as  the  use  of  a high-quality  dectric  phonograph  with  a light  tone- 
am,  a metallic  shadowgraphed  needle,  a room  with  satisfactory  acous- 
tics, with  loud-speaker  placed  at  ear-level  in  front  of  the  groiq>.  The  fact 
remains^  unfortunately,  that  not  all  rooms  are  acoustically  equal,  nor  all 
phonographs  equally  good.  The  recordings  themselves  are  the  most 
faithful  that  can  be  produced,  made  in  a reputable  commercial  recording 
studio  under  the  direction  of  technical  experts. 

Many  teachers,  and  most  students  who  have  taken  the  tests,  have 
neve^eless  complained  that  the  speech  on  the  records  is  “too  fast.”  De- 
spite this  protest,  the  speech  is  of  normal  conversational  rapidity  in  the 
Upper  Level  test,  and  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  the  Lower  Level. 
Some  have  argued  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  insist  on  a normal  speaking- 
rate  for  “canned  speech,”  from  which  the  ordinary  visual  aids  to  compre- 
hension—the  speaker’s  facial  expressions,  his  gestures,  much  of  his  per- 
sonality— ^have  been  artificially  removed.  It  may  be  relevant  to  observe, 
however,  that  one  of  the  cdnunohest  media  through  which  foreign  lan- 
guages reach  our  ears  in  the  United  States  is  the  short-wave  radio,  whose 
speech  is  strictly  “canned.”  And  radio  speakers  seldom  feel  called  upon  to 
cut  the  speed  of  their  delivery  because  their  unseen  audience  is  also  an  un- 
seeing one.  Furthermore,  when  listening  to  a high-fidelity  recording  or 
broadcast  in  his  native  language,  a person  rarely  complains  that  he  is  mi- 
derstanding  with  difficulty  because  he  cannot  see  the  person  whose  voice 
he  hears.  Thus  student  protests  that  the  speech  is  too  fast,  or  the  mechani-. 
cal  situation  unnatural,  are  perhaps  only  covering  up  what  would  be 
faulty  comprehension  of  any  uninUbited  flesh-and-blood  speaker  other 
than  Teacher  with  his  familiar  bag  of  tricks  and  his  Spanish  L delivery. 
And  when  a professor  says,  for  example:  “I  suppose  that  the  phonogrsqih 
records  are  largely  designed  to  take  the  place  of  native  spe^ers;  they 
would,  therefore,  scarcely  be  necessary  in  our  case,”  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  is  motivated  by  his  unspoken  thou^t  that,  native  speaker  though 
he  is,  his  charges  would  perform  far  more  creditably  under  his  familiar 
and  studied  (in  this  case  perhaps  even  a bit  over-studied)  delivery  than 
when  faced  with  the  unfamiliar  voice  of  some  Mr.  X.  Doubtless  they 
wouldi  but  that  seems  scarcely  the  point.  The  question  is  not  How  well  - 
can  tUey  understand  Teacher^ s Spanish  f but  How  well  can  they  under- 
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Stand  Spanish?  To  answer  this  question,  with  reference  to  our  students 
of  Spanish  from  Maine  to  California,  a standardized  test  with  a stand- 
ardized voice  speaking  at  a standardized  speed  would  seem  an  unavoid- 
able requisite.  The  answer  may  be  that  most  of  them  do  not  understand 
Spanish  any  too  well— if  that  is  so,  we  should  do  well  to  recognize  this 
reality  and  try  to  decide  what,  if  anything,  would  best  be  done  about 
it.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  a high  level  of  aural  comprehension  is 
unteachable  in  the  average  classroom  situation,  students  and  laymen  are 
entitled  to  this  knowledge,  even  if  some  professors  should  prefer  to  hide 
it  from  themselves  and  from  each  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dis- 
coverable through  standardized  tests  that  Professor  Fulano  has  succeeded 
in  teaching  excellent  aural  comprehension,  then  the  Investigation  would 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  put  before  Professor  Fulano’s  colleagues  the 
secret  of  his  success.  The  Investigation  therefore  solicits  the  cooperation 
of  all  teachers  of  Spanish  in  working  toward  the  establishment  of  national 
[ norms  of  aural  comprehension. 

/ 

t 

NOTE 

may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Investigation  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

y 
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10  : THE  TRAINING  AND  SELECTION 

OF  TEACHERS 


THE  PHEPARAHON  of  imCHERS 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Lanpiaie  Assodalion  of 
America,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co^  Boston,  1900.] 


(pp.  31-32)  To  be  idealty  prepared  for  giving  instruction  in  a modem 
language,  even  in  a secondary  school,  one  should  liave,  aside  from  the 
ability  to  teach  and  the  gene^  personal  culture  necessary  to  secure  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  pupils,  a thorough  practical  command  of  the 
language  to  be  tau^t,  a solid  knowledge  of  its  literature,  and  a first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  foreign  life  of  which  the  literature  is  the  reflection. 
To  be  decently  prqmred,  he  should,  at  least,  have  read  so  much  in  the 
recent  literature  of  the  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he 
would  read  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  English.  He  should  have  studied 
the  principal  works  of  the  great  writers,  and  ^ould  have  taken  a course 
in  the  general  history  of  the  literature.  He  should  know  thoroughly  the 
grammar  of  the  language  in  its  present  form.  If  he  has  some  knowledge 
of  the  historical  development  of  forms,  such  knowledge  will  help  him  in 
his  teaching,  especially^  in  the  teaching  of  French  to  pupils  who  have 
studied  Latin.  He  should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  language  intelligently 
and  with  reasonable  accuracy,  though  he  may  not  have  the  perfect 
^^accent”  of  one  who  is  to  the  manner'bom.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a 
letter  or  a short  essay  in  the  language  without  making  gross  mistakes  in 
grammar  or  idiom,  and  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  the  lan- 
guage without  a sense  of  painful  embarrassment.  Even  this  degree  of  W- 
tainment  virill  usually  require  residence  abroad  of  those  for  whom  English 
is  the  mothm:  tongue,  imless  they  have  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities 
in  this  country.  In  any  case,  residence  abroad  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND 
GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

C.  M.  PuBiN,  et  d. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

(From  The  TrdniHt  of  Teachers  of  the  Modern  Pordgn  Languages^  C.  M.  Purin,  P JLC.C 
VoL  Xm.  Tlie  MaovOh]!  Company,  N.  Y.  1929.  Rei«inted  by  permisron.] 


(Foreword,  pp.  v-vi)  Even  a hasty  examination  of  Professor  Purin’s 
report  will  show  that  the  foreign  language  teadiers  in  this  countiy,  as  a 
class,  are  poorly  equipped  both  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  subject  and 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  the  technique  provided  by  practice  under 
supervision.  All  of  these  defects,  as  well  as  a lack  of  professional  feeling, 
teachers  of  the  modem  languages  share  with  colleagues  in  other  curricu- 
lum subjects,  and  all  are  to  be  explained  in  great  measure  by  the  recent 
history  of  our  secondary  school  ^tem.  The  deficiencies  in  the  training 
of  modem  language  teachers,  restdting  in  a lack  of  fundamental  skills 
and  capacities,  appear  in  glaring  relief  to  every  classroom  visitor  and 
are  written  plaiidy  in  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report.  Less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  modem  language  teachers  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  country  have  enjoyed  opportunities  beyond  the 
college  years,  except  such  as  were  furnished  by  summer  sessions.  Only  a 
little  over  thirty  per  cent  of  these  teachers  have  ever  visited  a country 
where  the  lai^age  which  they  teach  is  spoken.  Equally  significant  is 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  them  have  not  yet  had  three  years  of  teaching 
experience  and  that  thirty-six  stat^  in  the  Union  still  issue  “blanket” 
certificates  authorizing  the  holders  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject  on 
the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

The  critic  of  the  American  secondary  schools  needs  to  keep  ever  in 
mind  Spinoza’s  principle  in  judging  human  actions:  not  to  ridicule  or 
lament  or  chide  but  to  seek  to  imderstand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  has  tried  to  present  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to 
bring  its  suggestions  for  improvement  within  the  frame  of  that  which 
already  exists.  It  would  be  easy  to  outline  for  the  teaching  candidate  in 
modem  languages  an  ideal  course  which  should  carry  in  the  six  high 
school  grades  a program  of  solid  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  th*^. 
foreign  language,  including  abundant  oral  and  aural  practice,  and  follow 
through  a well-ordered  sequence  of  practical  and  inspirational  collegiate 
courses  in  langus^e  and  literatiue  to  the  graduate  year,  accompanying 
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the  training  in  subject  matter  with  an  introduction  to  educational  theory 
and  statistical  technique  and  enforcing  the  entire  program  after  the 
sophomore  year  with  ever  increasing  professional  consciousness.  But 
neither  the  present  stage  of  education  in  this  country  nor  our  national 
organization  of  society  encourages  the  hope  that  sudi  a course  can  be 
brought  within  the  readi  of  any  considerable  number  of  candidates  for 
secondary  sdiool  positions  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation.  Mean- 
while the  pressing  necessities  of  the  more  than  one  million  students  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  and  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  colleges  force  us  to  take  hold  of 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists  and  to  build  upon  such  facilities  for  teadier 
training  as  American  education  now  affords,  encouraged  by  the  evidence 
derived  from  questionnaires  and  tests  that,  even  under  the  present  loose 
system  of  training  it  has  been  found  possible  to  develop  a certain  number 
of  highly  efficient  modem  language  teachers. 

The  report,  therefore,  begins  .with  the  college,  which  is  now  the  sole 
opportunity  for  systematic  preparation  enjoyed  by  seventy  per  cent  of 
modem  language  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  explores  the 
courses  in  this  t}q)e  of  institution  and  builds  its  constractive  suggestions 
for  more  solid  language  achievement  and  earlier  professional  orientation 
upon  the  present  major  and  minor  requirements.  The  lack  of  any  pro- 
fessional outlook  both  before  and  after  graduation,  together  with  a vdde- 
spread  lack  of  any  real  opportunity  for  initiation  into  teaching  under 
trained  leadership,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  findings  of  the 
inquiry.  In  formulating  its  recommendations  on  this  and  other  points, 
the  Committee  has  tried  to  keq>  in  mind  the  possibilities  which  lie  within 
the  reach  of  the  American  colleges  as  a group  rather  than  the  position 
of  the  relatively  small  number  of  fortunate  institutions  which,  favored 
by  happy  circumstances,  are  enabled  to  make  their  work  an  object,  lesson 
for  the  next  generation. 

Unfortunately  the  limitations  of  its  task  prevented  the  Study  from 
undertaking  a survey  of  the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  Neverthe- 
less, much  that  concerns  the  secondary  shool  teacher  in  Professor  Purines 
work  applies  as  well  to  college  instructors  who  are  working  with  students 
at  the  same  level  of  progress. 

* ♦ ♦ :(e  '3(e 

General  Recommendations 

(pp.  9S--97)  In  the  preceding  chapters,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  statistical  data  and  expressions  of  opinion  to  make  clear  the 
present  status  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  modern  foreign  langui-ges 
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for  secondary  schools,  and  to  determine,  at  least  in  a general  way,  pre- 
vailing practices  and  tendencies.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  situation, 
thus  revealed,  the  Committee  has  then  pointed  out  manifest  harmful 
tendencies  and  tried  to  indicate  general  lines  of  progress  and  to  set  forth 
policies  that  will  work  for  sounder  preparation  and  training  and  gra  du- 
ally create  the  professional  attitude  which  is  now  so  widely  absent  among 
modern  language  teachers. 

In  bringing  its  study  to  a close  and  seeking  to  formulate  conclusions, 
the  Conunittee  is  aware  that  it  is  unable  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  its 
program  on  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence  and  is  keenly  regretful 
that  time  has  not  permitted  this.  It  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  experi- 
mental work  may  be  widely  organized  in  the  training  of  modem  lan- 
guage teachers.  The  rMmmmendations  which  follow,  however,  are  in  many 
cases  such  as  will  be  accepted  without  argument  by  thoughtful  educa- 
tional administrators  ever3nirhere.  In  such  cases  the  Committee  feels  that 
the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  give  to  long  recognized 
needs  a new  urgency.  In  cases  where  opinions  may  differ,  as  for  instance, 
concerning  the  specific  requirements  for  major  and  minor  languages,  ■ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  foregoing  chapters  for  details  and  supporting 
arguments. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  Committee  has  tried  to 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  it  is  dealing  with  a practical,  not  an  ideal,  situa- 
tion and  for  this  reason  passes  many  conditions  which  now  surround  the 
training  of  the  modem  language  teachers  without  protest  or  comment, 
not  because  it  approves  them,  but  merely  because  thQr  seem  necessary 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  American  secondary  school  toward 
higher  standards. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  In  so  far  as  facilities  permit,  modem  foreign  language  depart- 
ments in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  in  teachers  colleges  should, 
together  with  the  departments  of  education,  organize  curriciila  and 
courses  specifically  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  modem 
foreign  languages. 

2:  The  aim  of  these  courses  should  be  to  give  prospective  teachers 
adequate  training  in  the  language,  the  literature,  the  history  of  the 
foreign  civilization  and  of  the  foreign  language,  and  in  education  and 
psychology. 

3.  In  order  that  their  courses  may  be  properly  planned,  students 
intending  to  teach  a modem  foreign  language  should  be  advised  to  an- 
nounce this  fact  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  yesq. 

4.  Since  in  many  schools  teachers  are  required  to  teach  more  than 
one  subject,  candidates  should  be  advised  to  prepare  to  teach  at  least 
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two  subjects.  Placement  uiireaus  should  ascertain  which  subject  combina*- 
tions  are  in  greatest  demand  in  the  secondary  schools  of  ^e  particular 
territory. 

5.  For  the  major  language,  in  addition  to  two,  years  of  hi^  school 
work,  not  less  than  30  semester  hours  should  be  required,  of  which  ap- 
prorimately  16  hours  should  normally  be  devoted  to  the  language  and 
14  hours  to  literature.  For  a teaching  minor  .in  a modem  foreign  lan- 
guage, approximately  20  semester  hours  followl.  .^  upon  a two-year  high 
sdiool  course  should  be  required,  of  which  12  hours  should  normally 
be  allotted  to  the  language  and  8 h^*'To  to  courses  in  literature.  An  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  measure  th?  attainment  of  various  skills  on 
the  part  of  prospective  teachers  by  a more  scientific  and  accurate  method 
than  merely  by  the  completion  of  a certain  niunber  of  semester  hours  of 
work. 

6.  An  adequate  oral  command  of  the  language  should  be  required 
of  all  major  and  minor  students  in  a modem  foreign  language  who  plan 
to  teach  the  subject. 

7.  Whenever  feasible,  colleges  should  make  arrangement  to  permit 
students  who  elect  a major  in  a modem  foreign  language  to  study  abroad 
in  their  Junior  year  under  proper  supervision  and  to  receive  academic 
credit  in  all  subjects  thus  completed. 

8.  Extracurricular  opportunities  for  practice  in  hearing  and  speaking 
the  foreign  language  should  be  provided  by  language  departments  through 
the  organization  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  houses,  language  clubs, 
etc. 

9.  A properly  qualified  rq>resentative  of  the  modem  language  depart- 
ment should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  of  its  prospective  teach- 
ers with  respect  to  the  subject-matter  courses  and  should  serve  as  a liaison 
officer  with  the  department  of  education.  His  duties  would  be: 

(fl)  To  examine  the  academic  history  of  candidates  with  a view  to 
judging  their  fitness  for  specialization  in  a modem  foreign  language,  and 
to  test  their  progress  at  regular  intervals. 

(6)  To  advise  candidates  in  the  proper  choice  of  courses. 

(c)  To  give  the  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  the  subject,  and 
either  to  conduct  personally  or  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching. 

id)  To  be  chiefly  responsible  for  recommending  the  candidates  for 
teaching  positions,  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  placement 
bureau. 

10.  Each  language  department,  together  with  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, should  make  adequate  provision  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching  extending  over  at  least  one  semester. 
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11.  Courses  in  tests  and^  measurements,  psychology  of  high  school 
subjects  and  the  technique  of  teaching  modem  languages  should  be 
included  among  the  courses  in  education  required  of  teaching  candi- 
dates, since  these  seem  to  bear  an  especially  close  relationship  to  prob- 
lems involved  in  teadiing  modem  foreign  languages. 

12.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  educational  officers  to  give 
up  any  form  of  certificate  that  does  not  specify  the  subject  or  subjects 
that  the  catadidate  is  qualified  to  teach. 

13.  Graduation  from  a four-year  college  and  the  fulfillment  of  a 
major  or  minor  requirement  in  a modem  foreign  language  should  be 
regarded  as  necessary  to  receive  a license  to  teach  that  subject  in  a 
secondary  school. 

14.  To  promote  further  the  professional  development  of  modem 
language  teachers  in  service,  local  school  boards  should  seek  through 
bonuses,  salary  increases  or  leaves  of  absence,  to  encourage  the  teachers 
to  attend  summer  courses  or  regular  sessions  at  centers  offering  special 
opportunities  for  modem  language  work,  and  to  travel  and  study  abroad. 

15.  In  so  far  as  possible,  modern  foreign  language  instraction  in  hi^ 
schools  should  be  supervised  and  inspected  by  e3q)erts  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 


STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

^ CcBTis  C.  D.  Vail 

University  of  Washington 

[From  MU,  XXIX,  6,  Oct.  1945,  S09-S16.1 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  and  the  emergence  of  the  Army 
Specialized  Trmning  Program  for  modem  foreign  languages,  a great  deal 
of  calumny  has  been  heaped  upon  the  findings  of  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Study  and  upon  the  ihethods  and  objeedves  pursued  by  our 
language  teachers  since  the  time  of  that  study.  Experimental  courses  are 
springing  up  in  colleges  and  universities  in  an  endeavor  to  adapt  the 
“Army  method”  to  the  peacetime  curriculum.  One  is  naturally  led  to 
wonder  whether  the  colleges  are  to  give  themselves  completely  to  the 
aural-oral  method  in  foreign  languages,  while  the  high  schools  will  be 
forced  to  remain  with  the  reading  method  and  objective.  Unless  our 
secondary  schools  set  higher  requirements  for  their  Imiguage  teachers,  it 
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seems  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  much  headway 
in  the  direction  of  oral-aural  facility  even  if  they  should  wish  to  adopt 
the  so-called  new  methods. 

This  problem,  however,  is  far  from  new.  The  present-day  enthusiasts 
seem  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the  recomme  '.dations  of  Charles  M.  Purin 
in  the  study  he  prepared  in  1929  as  Volume  XIII  of  the  “Publications 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modem  Languages’^: 
The  Training  oj  Teachers  oj  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages.  I list  bejiow 
certain  of  his  recommendations  (Cf.  op.  cit.  pp.  96  f.)  which,  if  adopted 
in  the  1930s,  would  have  yielded  many  persons  well  trained  in  the  oral 
use  of  the  more  usual  modem  foreign  languages : 

(Listed  in  the  preceding  excerpt.  Editor*s  Note.) 

We  have  listed  above  only  six  of  the  fifteen  recommendations,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  demand  for  the  oral  objective 
in  foreign  languages  is,  in  a great  meaisure,  not  only  nothing'  new,  but 
is  actually  what  was  advocated,  at  least  for  teachers,  by  ^e  Modem 
Language  Study  which  the  innovators  delight  in  deriding. 

As  far  as  the  colleges  themselves  are  concerned,  they  had  control 
over  only  two  of  the  recommendations,  namely  those  relating  to  the 
Jimior  Abroad,  and  to  the^  establishment  of  language  hous^  on  our 
campuses.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both,,  of  these  areas  steady,  if  not 
spectacular,  progress  was  being  made  by  the  colleges,  and  the  Middlebury 
Language  Spools  contributed  greatly  to  college  students  who  found  it 
impossible  to  spend  a year  abroad.  Other  colleges  and  universities  here 
and  abroad  were  adapting^ their  programs  to  the  Middlebury  idea: 
Ferienkurse  fiir  Ausldtider  drew  an  increasing  number  of  our  German 
students,  %/summer  program  in  French  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  conducted  in  Paris,  while  the  German  department  at  Co- 
lumbia set  up  a similar  program  on  campus.  In  general,  then,  until  tlie 
rumors  of  war  and  finally  the  war  itself  put  an  end  to  many  phases  of 
these  endeavors,  the  colleges  wfere  increasingly  adopting  those  portions 
of  'the  Purin  report  which  lay  in  their  sphere. 

The  thorn Jn  tlie  side  of  language  instruction  on  the  secondary  school 
level,  however,  has  been  the  fact  that  for  many  years  schools  have  been 
able  to  assign  all  or  part  of  their  language  programs  to  teachers  who 
were  well  aware  that  they  lacked  sufficient  preparation.  Of  course,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  secondary-school  administrators 
have  frequently  found  themselves  in  a sorry  predicament,  especially  in 
the  period  of  the  two  world  wars : In  World  War  I,  they  were  faced  with 
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a surplus  of  German  teachers  on  their  staffs  coupled  with  a great  shortage 
of  French  and  Spanish  teachers;  in  World  War  II,  Spanish  has  experi- 
enced another  boom  while  both  French  and  German  have  receded.  The  I 

schools  could  scarcely  afford  to  hire  new  teachers  for  their  swollen  Span-  ' j 
ish  courses  while  their  already  employed  German  and  French  teadiers 
faced  no  students.  The  only  recourse  has  often  been  to  give  Spanish 
classes  to  teachers  who  had  formerly  taught  one  of  the  other  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  it  was  impossible  from  an  administrative  view- 
point to  look  too  closely  into  the  preparation  that  this  teacher  actually 
had  in  Spanish.  The  cycle  of  popularity  and  unpopularity  of  the  various 
foreign  languages  has,  no  douU,  been  anything  but  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  the  modem  foreign  languages.  In  the  early  1930s,  when  German  was 
gaining,  I have  seen  a well  qualified  French  teacher  given  an  elementary 
class  in  German,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  had  only  one  college  year 
of  that  language— and  that  in  a city  of  600,000  population  in  New  York 
State  1 And  in  the  midst  of  the  present  war  the  headmaster  of  a private 
school  dispensed  with  all  modern  foreign  languages  in  disgust  since  he 
could  not  tell  from  one  year  tO(;the  ne^  which  modern  foreign  language 
the  students  would  demand.  Thus  his  school  became  a “Latin  school,” 
for  here  he  had  the  one  dependable  language. 

Professor  Purin  in  the  study  cited  investigated  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  various  states.  It  may  be  of  value  to  catalog  at  this  time  the 
requirements  of  these  states  for  modern  language  teachers  as  they  existed 
in  the  summer  of  1942.  These  will  then  show  the  impact  of  the  Modem 
Foreign  La^iguage  Study,  but  will  not  reflect  any.dianges  that  may  have 
come  about  in  state  r^uirements  as  a result  of  the  ASTP  language  ex- 
perience.^ We  should  note  particularly  the  minimum  requirements  since 
these  show  the  amount  of  a foreign  language  a prospective  teacher  actu- 
ally has  to  have  in  order  to  teach  the  subject.  The  state  requirements  .as 
of  1942  were  as  follows : ^ 

ALABAMA — Class  A and  B schools:  24  semester  hours  for  a major,  18  semester 
houis  for  a minor;  Class  C schools:  18  semester  hours  for  a major,  12  semester 
hours  for  a minor.  Otherwise,  12  semester  hours  for  any  subject  to  be  named  , - - 

on  a secondary  certificate  (i.e.^  12  semester  hours  is  sufficient  preparation  to  ' ^ 
teach  any  subject).  . ^ \ 

ARIZONA — ^24  semester  hours  for  a major;  15  semester  hours  for  a minor. 

ARKANSAS — ^Minimum  of  18  semester  hours  for  high  school,  or  12  semester 
hours  for  junior  high  school.  (Deduction  may  be  allowed  to  the.  extent  of  2 
semester  hours  for  eadi  unit  earned  in  high-school,  not  to  exceed  a total  deduc- 
tion of  6 semester  hours.)  ' ' . 

CALIFORNIA — 24  semester  hours  for  a major  at  least  12  of  which  are  upper 


division*  or  graduate  courses;  12  semester  hours  for  a minor,  at  least  6 of 
which  are  upper  division  or  graduate  courses. 
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COLORADO—No  ^dfic  requirements.  (Governed  by  the  rulings  of  the  North 
Central  Association.) 

CONNECTICUT-— IS  semester  hours  required  for  any  subject.  For  foreign  lan- 
gu^es  there  is  requued,  in  addition,  a 'written  and  ord  examination  'which 
demonstrates  proficiency  in  oral  conversational  ability,  syntax  and  grammar, 
and  the  culture  and  civUization  of  the  country.  (The  written  examinations  are 
held  in  January  and  August  each  year.) 

DELAWARE— 18  semester  hours  in  addition  to  two  units  of  college  entrance 
credit  in  the  language  (thus  making  a total  equal  to  at  least  24  semester  hours). 

FLORIDA — 18  semester  hours  above  the  first  year  introductory  course  (thus  mak- 
ing the  actual  total  24  semester  hours).  (Two  yearn  of  the  language  in  hi^ 
school  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  college  course.)  Certification 
in  two  or  more  languages  may  be  obtained  •with  12  semester  hours  in  each  lan- 
guage above  the  first  year  introductory  level.^ 

GEORGIA — 18  semester  hours. 

IDAHO — ^26  semester  hours  (or  18  semester  hours  beyond  the  freshman  language 
course). 

^^INOIS— 16  semester  hours  represents  the  minimum',  allowable  preparation 
(while  for  higher  types  of  schools  the  requirement  runs  as  high  as  48  semester 
hours).  (Credit  may  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  4 semester  hours  for  each  unit 
of  language  earned  in  high  school  not  to  exceed  a total  of  6 semester  hours.)  ® 

INDIANA — 24  semester  hours. 

IOWA — 20  semester  hours  for  a major;  10  semester  hours  for  a minor. 

KANSAS — Class  A schools  IS  semester  hours.  Class  B 12  semester  hours  ('with  a 
deduction  of  2 ssmestcr  hours  for  each  imit  taken  in  high  school,  not  to  exceed 
a total  of  6 semester  hours);  Class  C schools  8 semester  hours  (with  a maxi- 
mum deduction  of  2 semester  hours  for  one  unit  or  more  taken  in  high  school.) 

KENTUCKY— 36  quarter  hours  (=  24  semester  hours)  for  a major;  24  quarter 
houm  (—  16  semester  hours)  for  a minor.  (If  one  unit  of  the  language  is  taken 
in  high  school,  16  quarter  hours  are  required  in  college;  if  two  units  are  taken 
in  higdi  school,  12  quarter  hours  are  required  in  college;  if  three  or  more  imits 
are  taken  in  hi^  school,  8 quarter  hours  are  required  in  college.) 

LOUISIANA — 18  quarter  hours  (=  12  semester  hours)  for  all  languages  exc^t 
French  for  which  9 additional  quarter  hours  (=  6 semester  hours)  are  required. 

MAINE — ^Blanket  certification  'with  no  subject  matter  requirement.* 

MARYLAND — 18  semester  hours,  preferably  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high 
' school  study  of  the  language. 

MASSACEIUSETTS — 18  semester  hours  for  a major;  12  semester  hours  for  a <■ 
minor. 

MICHIGAN — ^24  semester  hours  for  a major;  IS  semester  hours  for  a minor. 

MINNESOTA— Will  accept  as  a minor  18  quarter  hours  (=  12  semester  hours) 
of  college  training.  (No  specific  requirement  for  a major  or  minor  in  any  field. 
Will  accept  the  mdjor  or  minor  from  any  accredited  teacher  training  in- 
stitution.) 

MISSISSIPPI— 36  quarter  hours  (=24  semester  hours).  (If  two  high  school 
units  are  offered,  the  college  requirement  is  lowered  to  27  quarter  hours  [=  18 

\ . semester  hours].) 

MISSOURI — 20  semester  hours.  • 
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MONTANA— 45  quarter  hours  (=30  semester  hours)  for  a major;  25  quarter 
hours,  or  15  semester  hours,  for  a minor.  (Deduction  to  the  extent  of  2 semester 
hours  allowed  for  each  unit  earned  in  high  school,  not  to  exceed  *6  semester 
hours.) 

NEBRASKA— 24  semwter  hours  for  a major;  15  semester  hours  for  a minor. 

NEVADA— Blanket  certification. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 18  semester  hours  for  a major;  12  semester  hours  for  a first 
minor;  6 semester  hours  for  a second  minor. 

NEW  JERSEY— 30  semester  hours  for  a major;  18  seinester  hours  for  a npor. 

NEW  MEXICO— 24  semester  hours  beyond  the  elementary  course  for  a major; 
15  semester  hours  beyond  the  elero?ntary  course  for  a minor.' 

NEW  YORK— 18  semester  hours  beyond  the  elementary  high  school  (two-year) 
or  college  (six  semester-hour)  course,  making  a total  of  24  semester  hours. 
Further  a written  and  oral  examination  must  be  passed.  (Any  two  Romance 
languages  may  be  taught  after  30  semester  hours  in  addition  to  two  entrance 
units.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 18  semester  hours'  in  addition  to  two  or  more  high  school 
tmits,  making  a total  of  24  semester  hours. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Any  major  or  minor. certified  by  a school,  except  that  a 
minor  must  be  not  less  than  15  semester  hours. 

OfflO — 15  semester  hours  in  addition  to  2 units  of  hi^  school  credit 

OKLAHOMA — 16  semester  hours  for  a one-year  certificate;  24  semester  hours 
for  a life  certificate.  (High  school  credit  shall  count  at  the  rate  of  2 semester . 
hours  for  each  unit,  not  to  exceed  6 semester  hours.) 

OREGON— 30  quarter  hours  (=  20  semester  hours).  (Hi^  school  cr^ts  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  college  hours  may  be  acc^ted  in  meeting  the  minimum  re- 
quirements.) 

PENNSYLVANIA— 18  semester  hours.  ; 

RHODE  ISLAND— Certification  based  u^n  a major  or  minor  from  an  approved 
college. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Blanket  certification."' 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 24  semester  hours  for  a major;  15  semester  hours  for  a minor. 
(Deductions  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2 semester  hours  for  ^ch  imit  taken 
in  high  school,  not  to  exceed  total  deduction  of  6 semester  hours.) 

TENNESSEE — 18  quarter  hours  (=  12  semester  hours). 

TEXAS — 18  quarter  hours  (=  12  semester  hours.) 

UTAH— 30  quarter  hours  (=  20  semester  hours)  for  a major,  of  which  at  least 
15  quarter  hours  (=  10  semester  hours)  mus  be  in  upper  di\feion  courses; 
18  quarter  hours  (=12  semester  hours)  for  a minor.  (A  composite  major  may 
be  held  with  a total  of  60  quarter  hours  in  three  different  languages,  with  not 
less  than  18  quarter  hours  in  any  one  of  these  languages.) 

VERMONT— No  subject  certification;  candidates  are  selected  when  they  have 
completed  at  least  a minor  and  preferably  a major  in  their  subject.  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  requires  18  semester  hours  for  a major  and  12  semester 
hours  for  a minor.) 

VIRGINIA — 12  semester  hours. 

WASHINGTON— 36  quarter  hours  (=  24  tester  hours)  for  a major;  18  quarter 
hours  (—  12  semester  hours)  for  a minor. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — ^24  semester  hours  (with  a deduction  of  2 semester  hours  for 
each  unit  of  high  school  credit,  not  to  exceed  6 semester  hours). 
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WISC0NSIN~24  semester  hours  for  a major;  IS  semester  hours  for  a minor. 
WYOMING — quarter  hours  (=15  semester  hours).  (Deduction  allowed  to 
the  extent  of  3 quarter  hours  for  each  unit  earned  in  high  school,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9 quarter  hours.) 

In  his  survey  of  1925-26,  Purin  found  28  states  still  issuing  blanket 
certificates  to  teachers,  while  a mere  12  issued  specialized  certificates 
only.  In  the  remaining  8 states,  he  found  both  blanket  and  specialized 
certification.  This  situation  has  been  remedied  to  an  almost  unbelievable 
degree  in  the  past  twenty  years;  The  above  list  shows  that  only  three 
states  still  indulge  in  blanket  certification,  while  of  the  remaining  three 
which  do  not  specify  any  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  of  college 
study  as  a prerequisite  to  certification,  two  require  a major  or  minor  in 
the  subject  from  an  approved  college,  and  the  other  is  governed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

Professor  Purin  also  asked  the  following  question : ^‘If  college  credits 
in  a major  or  a major  and  minor  are  defimtely  specified,  what  are  the 
semester  hour  requirements  ?”  His  tabulation  shows  the  following  for  a 
major;  Thirty  states  had  no  requirement  as  to  a major;  one  state  sug- 
gested a major  but  did  not  set  . any  requirement  in  terms  of  hours  of 
study;  six  states  required  12  semester  hours;  two  required  IS;  one 
required  16;  one  required  18;  two  required  20;  three  required  24;  and 
one  required  30.® 

In  1942  the  reqiurements  stated  for  a major,  if  the  state  requirements 
make  reference  to  a major,  m-e  as  follows : Twenty-six  states  m^e  no 
reference  to  a major  in  defining  their  requirements;  two  spates  suggest 
a major  but  do  not  define  it  in  terms  of  semester  hours ; two  states  require 
18  semester  hours  for  a major ; one  requires  18  to  24  s.h.,*  depending 
on  the  type  of  school  for  which  certification  is  desired;  three  states 
require  20  sJi.;  twelve  require  24  sJi.;  and  two  require  30  s.h.  Whereas 
in  1925  only  seven  states  set  standards  for  a major  in  foreign  languages 
at  or  above  18  semester  hours,  hy  1942  the  number  of  states  with  such 
standards  has  risen  to  twenty. 

Professor  Puiin’s  tabulation  of  requirements  for  a minor,  when  speci- 
fied in  terms>f  college  credit,  showed  the  following  for  1926;  thirty-six 
states  had  no  requirement  as  to  a miner;  one  state  suggested  a minor 
but  ^d  not  set  any  requirement  in  terms  of  hours  of  study;  two  states 
required  6 sb.;  one  state  required  8 ;sh.;  two  required  10  sh.;  four 
required  12  s.h. ; and  one  required  18  s b. 

For  1942  the  above  listing  yields  the  following  tabulation  of  the 
number  of  semester  hours  required  by  state  law  for  a minor:  twenty- 
seven  states  have  no  requirement  as  to  a minor;  three  specify  a minor 
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but  do  not  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  college  aedits;  one  state  requires  6 to 
12  s.h.  for  a minor;  one  state  requires  10  sJi.;  five  require  12  sJi.;  one 
requir.'is  12  to  18  sA. ; eight  require  12-15  sit. ; one  requires  16  s.h. ; and 
one  requires  18  sJi.  Here  again  a notable  gain  can  be  reported: 
While  in  1925  only  five-states  defined  a minor  in  foreign  languages  as  12. 
semester  hours  or  higher,  there  are  now  sixteen  states  with  requirements 
at  this  level. 

The  state  requirements  as  to  a major  and  a minor,  however,  are  only 
indicative  of  the  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  in  state  bureaus  of 
certification.  States  which  make  no  use  of  the  terms  "major”  or  "minor” 
may  have  standards  just  as  high  as  those  which  do.  The  requirement  that 
is  of  most  interest  both  to  prospective  teachers  and  to  teacher-training 
institutions  is  the  minimum  preparation  that  is  necessary  to  be  allows 
to  teach  a given  subject.  From  Purin’s  tabulation  for  1925  the  following 
rather  puzzling  requirement  ranges  emerge:  twenty-seven  states  had  no 
specified  requirements;  two  states  ranged  from  "not  specified”  to  12' 
semester  hours;  two  states  ranged  from  "not  specified”  to  20  semester 
hours;  two  states  required  6-12  sh. ; one  required  6-24  sJi; ; one  required 
8-16  sJi. ; one  requii^  10-18  sJi. ; six  required  12  sh. ; one  required  12- 
24  sJi.  in  addition  to  a speaking  ability  in  the  language;  two  required  15 
sJi. ; one  required  18-30  sJi.;  and  one  reared  24  sJi.  Reduced  to  mini- 
mum terms,  it  appears  that  in  1925  there  were  thirty-one  states  where  it 
was  poi^ible  to  teach  a foreign  language  without  any  previous  study  of 
that  language;  three  states  required  6 semester  hours, of  preparation 
for  thdr  language  teachers;  one  required  8 sb.;  one  required  10  sb.; 
six  required  12  sb. ; two  required  15  sb. ; one  required  18  sb.;  one  re-' 
quired  24  sb. ; and  one,  in  addition  to  12  sb.,  demanded  a speaking  ability 
of  the  language  from  its  teachers.  Thus,  of  the  forty-seven  states  tabu- 
lated,, there  were  only  three  which  in  effect  demanded  as  mudh  as  six 
semesters  of  work  in  the  language,  assuming  that  the  coll^  classes  met 
three  times  a week  each  semester! — and  only  eight  more  demanded  as 
much  as  two  years  of  work  on  the  same  basb ! Today  nineteen  states 
require  in  effect  at  least  six  semesters  of  three  hours  each  of  the  language 
taught,  and  twenty  others  require  at  least  two  years  of  work  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  in  detail  to  what  degree  Professor 
Purin’s  report  for  the  Modem  Foreign  Lan^age  Study  seems  to  have 
speeded  the  evolution  of  requirements  to  insure  teachers  of  greater  com- 
petence than  were  demanded  at  the  time  of  his  study : In  1942  there  are 
only  four  states  which  have  no  specific  requirements  for  their  language 
teachers,  and  of  these  one  is  governed  by  a regional  accrediting  assr^ia- 
tion ; two  further  states  list  no  course-hour  requirements,  but  do  demand 
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a minor  from  an  approved  college ; one  state  accredits  a language  teacher 
with  as  little  as  six  semester  hours  ^ one  rcQuires  8— IS  sJi«^  one  requires 
10  sJi. ; ten  require  12  sh. ; nine  require  15  si.,  of  which  one  demands  in 
addition  the  passing  of  a written  and  an  oral  examination ; two  require  16 
s Ji. ; five  require  18  sJi.,  of  which  one  suggests  that  this  amount  should  be 
in  addition  to  two  years  of  the  language  in  high  school ; two  require  20 
sJi. , two  require  21  s Jl  ; eight  require  24  sJi.,  one  of  these  Hwnanding 

in  addition  the  passing  of  a written  and  an  oral  examination;  and  one 
requires  26  sJi. 

Many  of  the  states,  as  can  be  observed  from  the  complete  listing 
states  above,  insist  upon  a certain  amount  of  language  in  college  "above 
and  bQTond  the  elementaiy  college  course**  or  "in  addition  to  two  years 
of  the  language  in  high  school.’*  However,  far  too  many  states  still 
treat  foreign  languages  exactly  the  same  as  other  subjects.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  a student  who  has  had  three  college  years,  or  18  semester 
hours,  of  a subject  such  as  English,  history,  or  mathematics,  is  far  better 
prepared  to  teach  that  subject  in  a secondary  school  than  would  be  the 
case  of  a prospective  foreign  language  teacher  equipped  with  an  equal 
number  of  hours  of  the  foreign  lan^ge.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek : The  subjects  I have  enumerated  are  not  begun  at  the  beginning 
in  college—the  student  has  already  had  four  years  of  En^ish,  some  his- 
tory, and  some  mathematics  in  high  school.  He  has  already  passed 
through  the  elementary  stages  of  these  subject-matter  fields  before  he 
starts  to  accumulate  the  number  of  semester  hours  that  will  grant  him 
certification  to  teach  that  subject  in  a secondary  school.  With  the  foreign 
languages,  however,  the  problem  is  vastly  different.  Unless  a state  specifi- 
cally demands  that  semester  hour  requirements  for  fordgn  language 
teachers  are  to  be  above  and  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course  (two 
y^  of  high  school,  or  one  year  of  college),  a great  likelihood  exists 
^t  great  numbers  of  its  certihed  language  teachers  may  never  have 
Imd  that  particular  foreign  language  in  high  school.  In  each  such  case, 

then,  the  standards  for  foreign  language  teachers  wfll  be  lower  than  for 
arry  other  subject. 

Despite  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made,  there  is  thus  still  room 

for  unprovement.  The  most  obvious  change  to  be  made  is  to  place 
forei^  languages  on  a basis  with  other  subjects  by  demanding  of  pro- 
spective teachers  that  the  elementary  course  shall  not  count  toward  the 
total  semester  hours  required  for  certification,  or  for  a minor  or  a major. 

^ ^ the  demands  of  the 

AST  Program.  And  one  needs  only  return  to  the  proposals  of  Professor 
Punn,  quoted  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  to  see  that  but  one  state  has 
measured  up  to  his  minimum  requiremeiits  for  a foreign  language  teacher ; 
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20  semester  hours  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course.  Two  other  states 
obtain  the  same  end  by  means  of  written  and  oral  examination.^^  That 
leaves  us  with  forty-five  states  in  which  we  must  seek  to  raise  minimum 
standards  to  a level  that  ^1  guarantee  an  adequate  command  of  the 
langu^e  on  the  part  of  each  certified  language  teacher  I By  then  we  will 
have  at  least  attained  the  goal  of  teacher  training  proposed  in  the  Modem 
Language  Study  in  1929.  If  our  future  strides  in  t^  direction  are  equally 
rapid,  we  may  expect  some  of  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  ASTP  language  units  to  begin  to  infiltrate  into  our 
secondary  schools  on  a statewide  basis  in  1960 — at  least  in  three  of  our 
forty-eight  states! 


NOTES 

1.  These  data  were  gathered  during  the  spring  of  1942  by  Jean  Hemrich  DaU, 
then  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  of  the 
University  of  Washington. 

2.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  listed  in  “quarter  hours”  rather  than  in  the 
more  usual  “semester  hours.”  Two  semester  hours  equal  three  quarter  hours. . 

3.  “Upper  division”  courses  are  those  designed  especially  for  the  junior  and 
senior  collie  years. 

4.  Applicants  whose  native  or  home  language  has  been  a modem  foreign  lan- 
guage and  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  to  this  effect  may  secure  certification 
in  the  language  involved  with  6 semester  hours  above  the  second  year  college  Iqvel, 
and  three  semester  hours  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  lanpiage 
involved. 

5.  Fluency  in  speaking  a tnodem  language,  such  as  that  attained  by  one  who 
is  a native  of  the  country  where  the  particular  language  is  spoken,  in  individual 
cases  may  be  accepted  as  a part  of  the  teacher’s  preparation. 

6.  Here,  as  far  as  certification  is  concerned,  it  is  apparently  more  important 
to  know  how  to  teach  than  what  to  teach,  for  there  is  a requirement  of  18  semester 
hours  of  courses  in  Education. 

7.  A committee  has  been  at  work  for  over  two  years  on  i^dfic  subject  matter 
requirements  and  hopes  to  bring  in  its  report  early  in  1945. 

8.  This  report  was  based  on  47  states,  not  induding  Mississii^i. 

9.  Hereafter  “semester  hours”  will  be  abbreviated  thus: — s.h. 

10.  In  the  above  summary  I have  tried  to  reduce  .these  added  requirements  to 
the  terms  of  the  most  usual  language  course  by  counting  either  the  elemriitary 
collie  course  or  the  two-year  high-school  course  as  equivalent  to  six  semester 
hours.  In  one  or  two  instances  I may  have  arrived  at  figures  from  two  to  four 
semester  hours  too  low. 

11.  Some  others  have  substantially  higher  standards  for  their  better  schools, 
but  these  standards  are  not  statewide  and  are  hence  not  considered. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  A TEACHER  OF  FRENCH 
Emile  B.  de  Saijz£ 

Director  of  Foreigrt  Languages,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
[From  EO,  VI,  4,  May  1932,  235-244.] 


One  of  the  difficult  responsibilities  of  the  secondary  s(*ool  adminis- 
trator is  the  selection  of  competent  teachers  of  modem  fordgn  languages. 
In  the  old  days  when  teaching  languages  in  the  high  schook  meant 
simply  memorizing  lists  of  detached  words,  chapters  of  grammar  rules, 
translating  meaningless  sentences  to  and.  from  the  vernacular,  perusing 
in  a mad  steeplediase  countless  pages  in  the  foreign  lan^ge,  then  giving 
back  thcko  same  pages  in  some  kind  of  English  translation  just  as  a com- 
fortable device  to  prove  that  the  assignment  was  prepared  and  probably 
understood,  in  those  da)rs  all  institutions  were  equipped  to  prepare  teas- 
ers able  to  meet  such  meager  requirements.  But,  today  the  modem  high 
schools  (and  they  constitute  a majority  in  the  country)  expect  fhe 
teaching  of  a modem  language  to  be  so  organized  that  there  will  remain, 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  several  skills,  such  as  reading  in  the  true  sen% 
of  reading,  the  ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language  and  to  use  it 
at  least  as  a classroom  tool,  and  the  ability  to  write  simple  sentences  in 
that  language.  Also,  the  teaching  has  taken  a broader  scope  and  is  ex- 
pected to  l^ve  with  the  students  information  on  the  culture  and  civiliza- 
'.tion  of  the  country  the  language  of  which  is  studied.  The  student’s  hori- 
zon must  be  widened  by  contact  with  new  forms  of  art,  new  molds  of 
thought,  new  ideals,  a deep  sympathy  with  another  civilization,  and  a 
feeling  oif  understanding  which  will,  if  carefully  directed,  advance  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  These  various  results  can  be  achieved  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal,  two  or  three,  rarely  four,  years;  only  if  toch- 
ers are  so  thoroughly  aicquainted  with  the  totory,  custorns,  and  life  of 
the  foreign  nation  that  they  can  interpret  it  intelligently  to  their  clas^. 
In  order  to  economize  time,  they  must  be  well-trained  in  an  efficient 
technique  that  will  make  use  of  known  principles  of  pedagogy  Md 
psychology,  and  that  is  in  thorough  conformity  with  laws  of  learning. 
They  must  secure  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  the 
studmts,  since,  otherwise,  the  classes  in  this  elective  subject  will  not  be 
patronized,  or,. if  attended,  will  lack  that  spark  of  eager .uess,  curiosity, 
and  joy  which  sdone  can  make  learning  a pleasurable,  and,  therefore,  a 
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profitable  task.  Long  experieice  with  school  students,  and  many 
years  of  contact  with  parents  as  an  administrator  has  convinced  me  that 
iinliHtg  our  teaching  results  in  at  least  a modest  ability  to  speak  and  under- 
stand the  language,  we  cannot  secure  the  whole-hearted  interest  of  either 
parents  or  students.  This  practical  use  of  the  language  is  a very 
demand  made  upon  our  teaching  by  all  pairents.  The  only  test  that  they 
ever  use  in  measuring  our  work  is  an  oral  one.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  the  “reading  method,”  it  will  always  fa^  to  satisfy  either  the 
students  or  the  parents,  at  least  as  I know  them  in  Cleveland. 

The  teacher  of  Frendi,  therefore,  to  be  successful  must  have  a reason- 
able ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  that  language,  with  a range  of 
vocabulary  suffident  to  cover  the  material  usually  handed  in  a two  to 
four  year  high  school  course.  The  pronuhdation  must  be  accurate,  and 
if  possible  the  intonation  diould  be  somewhat  French.  His  mastery  of  * 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language  should  be  such  that  .he  is  at 
all  times  sure  of  himself  in  explaining  points  of  grammar  and  in  illustrat- 
ing them  with  sentences  at  &e  blackboard.  It  is,  indee^,  painful  when 
teachers  with  a master’s  d^ee  in  Frendi  are  questioned  by  an  advanced 
class  about  glaring  , errors  of  syntax  which  have  been  mitten  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  This  type  , of  knowledge,  practical  and  theoreticai, 
is  -of  fundamental  importance  and  diould,  in  every  case,  be  given 
precedence  over  so-called  cultural  information.  The  first  obligation  of  the 
teacher  is  to  know  that  whidihe  is  actually  teaching,  ^d  during  the  four 
years  of  hi^  school  he  will  teach  primarily,  and  almost  exdusively, 
language.  This  fact  must  be  acknowledged  by  aU  having  the  re^nsibility 
of  preparing  teachers  of  French.  Valuable,  essential  evenj  as  may  be  the 
knowled^  of  literatme,  it  cannot  x^lace  for  a hig^  schcxil  tea.(her  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  both  from  a practical  or  syntaxicd 
point  of  view.  We  must  not  continue  the  tragedy  of  graduates,  some  of 
them  with  master’s  d^ees  in  F^nch,  who  know  a great  deal  about  lit- 
erature, which  thty  are  not  called  upon  to  teach,  but  are  woefully  igno- 
rant of  the  structure  of  the  language,  which  thty  are  expected  to  impart. 

May  I here  plead  with  college  faculties  responsible  for  the  prq>aration 
of  students  who  are  prospective  teachers  of  Frendi  to  accept  fully  this 
responsibility  and  to  endeavor  to  meet  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion .by  <txplaining  that  colleges  are  institutions  that  primarily  aim  to 
give  “cidtural”  trmning,  and  that  since  literature  constitutes  a fidd  mudi 
richer  in  aesthetic  values  and  . much  more  prolific  in  stimulating  ideas 
than  the  systematic  drill  represented  by  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
language,  it  diould  be  given  preference.  Without  arguing,  whether  there 
is  not  an  equal,  if  different,  educational  value  in  the  practical  functioiial 
sta4y  of  a language,  the  fact  remains  that  among  those  students  several 
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are  majoring  in  French  and  have  declared  their  intention  of  teaching  it 
after  graduation.  Unless  those  candidates  for  the  teadiing  profession 
are  told  at  once  that  this  particular  college  does  not  pretend  to  prepare 
teachers  to  meet  conditions  as  th^  exist  in  a first-class  high  school,  then 
the  college,  if  it  accepts  such  students,  is  morally  and  ethically,  if  not 
legally,  responsible  for  equipping  them  with  the  amount  and  type  of 
knowMge  of  French  that  is  essential  for  teaching  that  subject.  Candi- 
dates with  a major  in  French  must  be  spared  the  tragic  disappoin^ent 
that  th^  meet  when  they  ai^ly  for  a position  to  teach  Frendi  in  some 
first-class  high  school  and  diiover  that,  though  they  are  well-versed  in 
the  history  of  literature,  thqr  are  insuffidentty  prepared  in  sevei^  es- 
sential requirements  such  as  a reasonable  facility  in  oral  expression,  a 
good  pronunciation,  and  the  ability  to  write  French  fluently  if  not 
el^antly.  I may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  with  some  feeling  on  this 
situation,  because  in  the  twelve  years  that  I have  been  in  <toge  of  the 
examination  of  the  many  candidates  applying  for  interviews  I have  been 
the  sympathetic  but  hdpless  witness  of  several  heart-breaking  scenes. 

Prospective  teachers  with  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage itsdf  should  either  be  exduded  from  “cultural”  courses  until  they 
have  completed  their  language  preparation  both  oral  and  grammatical, 
or,  if  admitted  to  those  courses,  thty  should  be  told  that  they  cannot 
e9q)ect  the  faculty  re(»mmendation  for  teadiing  French.  Let  us  have 
foteground  before  we  undertake  constructing  the  background.  First 
comes  the  mastery  of  die  language  to  be  taught.  At  the  horizon  I see  a 
doud  that  spells  danger  to  this  preparation.  Lately,  we  have  been  told 
that  reading  was  the  most  important  achievement  and  that  reading  skill 
could  be  achieved  with  a passive  knowledge  of  grammar  for  recognition^ 
only.  So  great  is  the  urge  to  introduce  these  students  to  the  course  in 
literature,  that  we  find  them  reading,  or  at  least  attempting  to  read, 
classics  long  before  th^r  can  write  correctly,  pronounce  respectably,  or 
have  any  but  the  vaguest  ideas  of  that  thing  called  subjunctive.  I fear 
for  American  scholarship  when  this  slovenly,  purely  passive  leammg  of 
language  does  invade  our  higher  institutions.  I also  woider  wh?re  our 
supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers  will  come  from  when  the  “reading 
meth^”  becomes  an  accepted  practice. 

I am  well  aware  that  there  seems  to  be  a conflict  of  demands  here: 
on  the  one  hand  we  are  insisting  for  a masteiy  of  the  language  i^lf , and 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  without  the  valuable 
background  of  literaturoj  civilization,  and  history  of  the  French  nation, 
the  ti^aching  can  only  be  cold  and  will  fail  to  introduce  the  student  to  this 
interesting  field  of  which  the  language  is  to  be  the  key.  We  should  not 
have  to  make  a choice  between  the  foreground  and  the  background  in  the 
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preparation  of  a teacher,  and  I am  going  to  submit  a plan  which  would 
promote  the  well-rounded  equipment  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

A distinction  should  be  made  between  a major  in  French  merely  for 
purposes  of  culture,  as  a college  preference,  and  a major  in  French  with 
the  intention  to  teach  it.  Students  for  the  second  group  should  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  only  from  those  who  have  had  at  least  three, 
or  preferably,  four  years  of  French  in  high  school.  Each  professor  should 
watch  during  the  ^t  semester  of  the  freshman  year  the  students  who 
exhibit  a particularly  good  knowledge  of  French,  those  who  can  speak  it 
somewhat  fluently,  who  write  it  more  accurately,  students  ivhose  pro- 
nunciation is  particularly  pleasing  for  accuracy  and  intonation;  this 
superior  group  should  then  be  invited  to  major  in  the  language  with  a 
view  to  teach  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  a conference  should  be 
held  between  the  professors  in  the  department  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  those  students,  and  each  candidate  should  be  thoroughly  ap- 
praised from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  the  language.  An  interview 
should  be  suggested  then  with  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  detemiine  whether  the  candidates  possess  the 
type  of  personality  that  is  likely  to  make  them  successful  teachers.  The 
list  of  majors  in  F^rench  should  be  established  very  carefully  and  should 
represent  a really  superior  group,  one  that  the  faculty  intends  to  pre- 
pare ^very  carefully  and  for  which  it  is  ready  to  assume  responsibility, 
both  for  placement,  and  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  for  future  success  as 
teachers. 

It  would  be  too  e^^nsive  to  segregate  this  small  group  of  students 
during  the  three  and  one-half  years  of  college  still  remaining,  so  they 
may  be  registered  in  the  regular  classes,  but  they  should  be  given  two 
horns  a week  extra  in  a separate  class.  The  course  of  study  that  would  be 
particularly  satisfactory  for  all  freshmen  who  come  with  four  years  of 
high  school  French  may  be  outlined  as  follows : The  first  year  is  to  be 
devoted  to  a further  study  of  the  language.  The  work  should  consist  of 
reading,  but  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  language  rather  than  of 
literary  appreciation.  This  reading  is  to  be  dealt  with  orally  in  the  class- 
room through  the  device  of  questions  and  answers,  r4sum^,  occasional 
dramatizations,  and  is  to  be  supplemented  with  written  work  at  the 
blackboard.  Composition,  both  formal  and  informal,  should  be  assigned 
on  the  text  read.  The  idiomatic  expressions  of  importance  are  to  be  singled 
out  for  further  drill.  Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  and  skilfully 
corrected  through  phonetic  directions,  preferably  by  a trained  phoneti- 
cian. A systematic  review  of  grammar  through  functional  application 
rather  than  recitation  of  rules  should  round  out  the  knowledge  of  syntax 
essential  to  a good  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  FYench  language. 
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During  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  the  same  work  should  be 
continued,  but  the  selected  students  majoring  for  teaclung,  the  so-caHed 
specialists,  should  meet  twice  a week  in  addition  to  the  regular  three 
meetings  of  the  regular  class.  Those  two  periods  should  be  devoted  to  a 
more  intensive  drill  both  oral  and  written.  Extra  books  should  be  assigned 
and  recited  in  r&umfe,  in  French,  of  course.  May  I say  here  that  Ae 
classes  should  be  conducted  entirely  in  French,  both  in  order  to  economic 
time  and  to  create  fluency  in  speaking  and  understanding  through  repeti- 
tion. 

■ However  good  high  school  courses  may  be,  even  after  four  years  of 
the  best  teaching  and  with  good  students,  it  is  very  difficult  to  begin  with 
any  success  the  study  of  literature  in  ffie  freshman  year  of  college.  I 
assume’  of  course,  that  the  courses  in  literature  are  given  in  French.  The 
vocabulary  necessary  for  literary  discussions  and  appreciation  is  quite 
new  and  the  students  have  still  much  to  learn  in  the  field  of  language 
proper.  I believe  that  three  years,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  give  to  students  of  French  a well-digested  knowledge 
of  a few  famous  and  representative  names  in  each  period  of  literature.  I 
am  hot  advocating  the  survey  course,  because  it  covers  so  much  ground 
that  it  is  bound  to  be  vague  and  it  leaves  the  student  with  the  feeling  of 
Hiyginpss  of  One  who  has  watched  a kaleidoscopic  landscape  while  travel- 
ing in  an  express  train.  Students,  after  a survey  course,  seem  to  suffer 
from  hopeless  bewilderment;  they  experience  that  helpless  feeling  of 
being  lost  in  a forest  that  they  cannot  see  because  of  the  trew.  They 
have  only  a faint  remembrance  of  having  met  such  authors  as  Cdmeille, 
Boileau,  and  Voltaire,  but  they  are  haxy  about  the  exact  century  in 
which  to  place  them  and  the'^type  of  works  that  made  them  famous.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  student  take  one  century  at  a time.  Thus,  the 
sophomore  year  may  cover  the  study  of  the  early  French  literature  and 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  junior  year  could  be  devoted,  at  least  during 
the  first  semester,  to  wme  significant  contributions  made  by  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  literature  and  political  economy.  The  last  three  semes- 
ters could  then  be  spent  on  the  nineteenth  century  beginning  with  the 
Romwticists;  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year  students  should 
take  up  some  of  the  contemporary  writers  that  are  commonly  acknowl- 
edged as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  introduced  in  a course  that  must 
make  a limited  and  careful  selection.  The  danger  in  an  undergraduate 
course  in  literature  is  an  attempt  to  include  too  numy  writers  and  for 
lack  of  time  to  read  only  a few  extracts  rather  than  a whole  book;  a 
whole  book  is  preferable  even  if  it  must  be  the  only  one  studied  from 
that  particular  author.^“£xplication  de  Textes”  has,  indeed,  a very  im- 
portant place  and  we  probably  are  not  doing  enough  of  it  in  this  age  of 
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quantity  versus  quality,  when  oiu*  students  are  told  that  the  great  merit 
is  to  have  read  many  books.  A careful  analysis  should  be  made  of  one 
short  passage  of  each  writer,  first  as  a training  in  literary  criticism  and 
intelligent  reading,  and,  secondly,  as  a means  of  discovering  the  typical 
characteristics  of  diat  particular  author;  but  this  should  never  be  a subr 
stitute  for  the  reading  of  at  least  one  whole  work,  preferably  two,  of  each 
author  studied.  Only  by  a prolonged  contact  of  this  kind  may  the  stu- 
dent feel  the  beauty  of  a literary  masterpiece  and  conunune  with  the 
thoughts  of  another  mind.  Smce  undergraduate  students  read  slowly 
and- must  have  leisure  for  literary  appreciation  and  for  discussion  of 
such  ideas  in  dass,  I would  personally  limit  the  study  of  each  school 
of  literature  to  not  more  than  three  nam^.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  example,  Le  Cid  would  be  adequate  to  give  an  idea  of  the  best  in 
Corneille.  For  Moli^re,  I should  select  three.plays ; for  Racine,  one  play; 
for  Soileau,  a longer  extract;  and  for  La  Fontaine,  two  or  three  fables. 

For  the  eighteenth  century,  which  constitutes  rather  long  and  difficult 
reading,  I should  make  a careful  choice  of  interesting  work  such  as  Beau- 
marchais’ plays  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  Lesage’s 
Gil  Bias,  a few  mdracts  from  Lettres  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  Zadig 
in  a school  edition,  J.  J.  Rousseau’s  extracts  of  Les  Confessions,  extracts 
of  £mile  and  possibly  the  whole  Discours  Sur  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts. 

More  time,  naturally,  should  be  devoted  to  the  nineteenth  century 
since  it  is  much  richer,  closer  to  our  times,  and,  therefore,  more  important 
ibr  the  interpretation  to  the  students  of  France  of  tod&y.  One  semester 
might  be  devoted  to  the  Romanticists.  The  study  would  include  the  poets 
Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Victor  Hugo,  with 
readings  of  an  adequate  selection  of  representative  poems  of  each.  Among 
the  novelists,  Madame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Gorges 
Sand.  Practically  all  the  students  have  read  some  of  the  mitinjgs  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Georges  Sand,  so  that  less  time  probably  will.be  spent 
in  the  study  of  those  authors.  During  the  senior  year,  the  Realists,  with 
Balzac,  Gustave  Flaubert  (with  at  least  the  reading  of  Madame  Bovary), 
Alphonse  Daudet,  de  Maupassant,  choice  of  ^^contes,”  £douard  Rod,  A^- 
- tole  France,  Paul  Bouiget,  Henri  Bourdeaux,  and  Pierre  Loti,  the  theatre,  - 
Edmond  Rostand,  Sardou,  Hervieu,  ten  or  eleven  books  altogether.  Those 
names  me  only  given  as  suggestions.  Each  instructor  has  his  preference 
in  the  vj^t  amount  of  literary  productions  and  it  matters  little  whether 
one  author  is  substituted  for  another  as  long  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  limited  and  careful  selection  is  followed,  and  provided  we  avoid  the 
study  of  an  undue  number  of  authors  with  the  attendant  dahgm  of  con- 
fusion. - ' ^ 

What  about  a course  In  civilization  ? While  I-have  no  definite  data  on  - 
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Ae  possibility  of  imparting  tiie  important  information  gathered  under 
the  heading  of  civilization  and  customs  as  an  incidental  part  of  the 
various  courses  in  literature,  I have  a strong  suspicion  that  in  the  hands 
of  a careful  teacher  this  would  probably  be  the  most  interesting  and 
most  efficient  method  of  teaching  this  subject.  In  this  way  he  could  tie  up 
together  in  a vivid  and  vital  relationship  history,  political  changes,  cus- 
toms, and  literature.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  instructor  can  interpret 
intelligently  even  simple  Stories  like  Le  Petit  Chose  without  a knowledge 
of  the  French  sdiool  system  and  the  differences  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities between  the  various  strata  of  society. 

The  history,  of  France,  too,  is, a vital  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
tidier  of  French.  It  would  suffice,  however,  to  require  of  every  special- 
ist in  Ftench  one  or  two  courses  in  French  history  to  be  taken  for  the 
usual  credits  in  the  department  of  history.  When  this  is  supplemented 
by  discussions  suggested  by  the  various  literary  movements,  the  back-, 
ground  of  knowledge  of  history  ought  to  be  ample,  especially  if  particular 
' attention  is  paid  to  great  movements  and  their  influence  on  the  march 
of  times  rather  than  to  dat^  and  names. 

All  those  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  regular  classes  three  times  a 
week,  but  as  stated  previously,  the  specialist  is  expected  to  devote  two 
hours  a week  adffiticmal  time  to  a more  intensive  study  either  of  addi- 
tional bboks,  or  in  perfecting  his  linguistic  equipment.  During  at  least 
one  year,  some  extra  time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  a few  facts 
about  the  history  of  the  French  language.. 

The  teaching  of  French  pronunciation  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  elonentary  French  courses.  Few,  in- 
deed, are  the  teachers  who  pronounce  well  themselves,  and  still  fewer  are 
those  who  have  even  a modest  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  French  pronunciation.  Two  problems  are  involved  here:  the  first  one 
consists  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pronunciation  acquired  by  the  stu- 
dent in  the  course  of  his  previous  study  of  French,  and  the  second  con- 
. 'Sists,  while  giving  those  exercises,  in  imparting  to  him  the  principles  of 
phonetics  that  will  enable  him  to  prevent  the  formation  of  badl)ronimci- 
ation  when,  he,  in  turn,  begins  his  teaching  of  French.  May  I plead  here 
for  a course  in  phonetics  that  will  simplify  the  excessive  amount  of 
material  at  present  offered  the  student.  Practically  a perfect  pronuncia- 
tion can  be  secured  and  imparted  by. attention  to  a very  few  basic  prin- 
ciples. The  most  important  one,  I found,  is  the  rigidity  of  the  position 
while  pronouncing  French  sounds.  The  seconf^  nne,  riie  careful,  even 
monotonous  succession  of  syllables,  each  one  ei^.:.f.ily  stressed,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  tonic  stress  ar  d the  occasional  oratorical  stress. 
If  the  student  knew  how  to  pronounce  correctly  the  vowels,  diphthongs, 
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and  nasals ; if  he  were  careful  to  explode  the  explosive  consonants,  enun- 
ciate clearly  each  syllable  as  an  ind^)endent  unit,  he  would,  indeed,  have 
a pronunciation  which  one  would  call  acceptable.  The  correction  of  mis- 
takes of  pronunciation  of  college  students  is  really  a major  problem  and 
can  furnish  the  opportunity  to  teach  essential  principles  of  phonetics 
to  a whole  class  who,  jy  watching  the  instructor,  would  learn  how  to  use 
I phonetic  means  to  prevent  the  same  mistakes  by  their  students.  In  my 

i experience,  I found  the  phonetic  transcriptions  quite  useless  as  a means 

i of  learning  pronunciation.  They  merely  add  another  symbol  and  one  that 

; does  not  contain,  alas!  the  miraculous  power  of  teaching  sounds. 

I'^st,  but  not  least,  the  problem  of  methods.  I am  sure  that  no  cne 
longer  believes  that  all  a teacher  needs  in  order  to  know  how  to 
: teadi  is  mastery  of  the  subject.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the  department  of  edu- 

cation  ! It  may  have  been  true  in  the  past  that,  because  of  lack  of  co- 
j operation  between  schools  of  education  and  college  faculties,  studrats 

i were  carefully  trained  in  education  courses  to' teach  something  they  did  • 

! not  know;  but  today  there  is  better  understanding  between  the  two 

faculties  and  most  college  professors  admit  that  it  is  quite  essential  to 
I give  information  to  prospective  teachers  on  the  problems  connected  with 

the  teaching  of  each  subject.  To  send  young,  inexperienced  candidates 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  which  we  all  made  when  we  blundered  alnng  jiy. 

ing  to  find  the  best  way  to  teach  our  classes  is  certainly  not  an  intelligent 

proc^ure.  Isn’t  it  more  sensible  to  advise  those  future  teachers  sub-  * 
•;  stantially  thus:  “Here  are  the  various  roads  that  you  can  foUow:  some 

I ^ of  them  never  lead  anywhere.  Others  may  lead  to  Rome,  but  we  found 

» . them  arduous  and  hilly  and  strewn  with  tombstones  of  students  who 

i:  could  not  stand  the  difficult  journey.  Here  is  one  that  appears  for  the 

I time  being  to  be  pleasant,  safe,  with  a most  interesting  landscape  and 

j the  certainty  of  leading  us  to  our  goal.  Follow  it  in  your  teaching  until, 

I through  your  own  experimenting,  you  have  opened  a wider  and  better 

I and  easier  one  yourself.”  Truly  a course  Ja  methods  of  teaching  French, 

j when  properly  planned,  when  it  is  based  on  a study  of  the  laws  of  leam- 

I ing  and  the  s»und  principle  of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  when  it  is  sup- 

I plemented  with  demonstration  classes,  and  if  possible  with  practice  teach- 

\ ing  under  skillful  guidance  of  a model  teacher,  surely  such  a course  is 

not  crjy  worthwhile,  but  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
tremen(tous  waste  of  student  material  and  time.  Civilization-  consists 
greatly  in  transmitting  to  the  new  generation  the  acquired  experience  of 
the  past  A course  in  method  of  teaching  should  be  the  means  of  impart-  ' 
ing  to  this  new  generation  of  teachers  our  past  eiq)eriences,  our  hopes, 
our  guiding  principles. 

Top  ofteu  this  course^  unfortunately,  is  offered  by  instructors  who 
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have  not  made  a deep  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages.  In  the  last  few  years,  because  requirements  for 
certification  have  imposed  a course  in  special  methods,  colleges  and 
schools  of  education  have  assigned  this  work  to  anyone  on  the  faculty 
willing  to  teach  it,  even  though  this  instructor  has  had  no  experience  in 
the  teaching  of  languages  in  secondary  schools,  or  is  without  training 
in  the  field  of  general  education.  Too  often,  also,  practice  teaching  is 
purely  a perfunctory  procedure  to  satisfy  certificate  requirements.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Many  colleges  offer 
a course  in  method  which  is  no  more  than  -a  discussion  of  textbooks 
available,  and  the  practice  teaching  consists  in  sending  the  Student 
specialists  to  the  nearest  local  high  school.  Special  ihethods,  observationi 
and  practice  teaching  constitute  a vital  problem,  one  of  the  most  im> 
portant  for  the  satisfactory  equipment  of  a language  teacher.  Not  only 
^ould  the  method  teacher  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  prob- 
lems, but  there  should  be  close  relationship  between  the  principles  of 
language  pedagogy  taught  in  his  course  and  the  technique  of  teaching 
used  by  the  demonstration  and  practice  teacher.  Indeed,  the  practice 
teacher  should  be  an  expert  in  order  to  give  intelligent  direction  and 
make  constructive  criticism  of  the  teaching  by  the  students.  Such  con- 
ditions are  rarely  met,  unless  the  college  maintains  its  own  secondary 
school.  Authorities  in  charge  bf  teachers*  certificates  could  well  . go  one 
step  further  and  before  accq>ting  such  units  of  work  investigate  closely 
whether  the  ^irit  of  those  essential  requirements  is  followed  instead  of 
merely  a perfunctory  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Much  friction  has  been  caused  between  college  faculties  and  schools 
of  education  by  the  so-called  educational  units  required  by  most  states 
for  certification  of  teachers.  In  some  states  the  number  is  as  large  as 
twenty-four.  This  practically  represents  one  yeiu*  of  work.  The  college 
faculties  maintain,  and  quite  justly,  that  with  a subject-matter  as  rich  as 
a language,  it  is  impossible  to  spare  so  much  time  for  educational  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  educators  are  endeavoring  to  raise  teaching  to  the 
state  of  a skilled  profession,  one  that  requires  knowledge  of  processes  and 
tedmique  besides  mastery  of  subject-matter.  My  varied  e:q)erience  as  a 
college  professor  and  ^ administrator  in  a school  system  has  convinced 
me  that  the  claims  of  the  college  faculty  are  justified  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  four  years  if  they  are  to  give  their  students  the  quality 
and  type  of  pr^aration  that  hij^  school  principals  are  demanding  with 
greater  and  greater  insistence.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  meet  the 
need  for  professional  training  is  to  add  a fifth  year  during  which  this 
educational  work  could  be  completed  on  the  graduate  level.  Thus,  high 
schools  would' require  a master’s  degree  of  all  who  contemplate  entering 
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the  teaching  profession.  Several  cities  have  already  adopted  this  rule,  and 
in  the  present  over-crowded  market  for  teachers  this  would  add  no  hard- 
ship on  either  the  school  admini3trator  or  the  candidate. 

The  most  hopeful  .‘>ign  for  future  progress  in  the  field  of  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  is  the  much  closer  imderstanding  that  now  prevails 
between  college  and  school  of  education  faculties.  Frofessors  have  begun 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  adequate  prq>aration  of  teachers.  Genu- 
ine efforts  are  made  to  organize  college  courses  in  languages  so  as  to 
enable  the  graduates  to  meet  the  higher  standards  now  existing  in  high 
schools.  Gone,  and  forever  I hope,  is  the  attitude  of  indifference  to  those 
special  problems  of  the  secondary  school  that  used  to  prevail  in  academic 
circles  1 This  magnificent  scorn  of  the  college  scholar  in  his  tower  of  ivory 
looking  askance  at  the  demands  of  the  high  schools  for  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  by  the  future  teachers  has  been  replaced  in  many 
institutions  by  a sympathetic  examination  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
secondary  schools  and  by  a willingness  to  equip  students  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  I am  decidedly  optimistic  when 
I compare  the  present  preparation  of  candidates  applying  mt  my  office 
with  the  meager  command  of  the  language  that  characterized  the  college 
graduate  of  ten  years  ago. 


\VHAT  CONSTITUTES  A TVEIX-TRAB^D  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  TEAfcHER? 

Stephen  A.  Ehexman 
Middlebury  College 

(From  MLJf  XXV,  4,  Jan.  1941,  293-30S.] 

The  training  of  teachers  is  the  dominant  factor  in  any  educational 
system,  and  especially  in  a democracy.  More  cogent  and  far-reac^g 
than  curricula  or  methods  or  even  than  content,  the  formation  of  the 
teacher  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  an  educational  program.  A ppor 
teacher  will  impart  but  little  to  his  pupils  in  spite  of  the  best  possible 
program ; while  a superior  teacher  will  transcend  a poor  subject  or  faulty 
organization,  and  with  a method  all  his  own,  will  compel  the  intellectual 
development  of  his  pupils.  . , ^ 
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Most  of  all  this  is  trae  in  the  cultmal  subjects  such  as  the  modern 
foreign  languages.  They  depend  in  large  part  on  the  teacher  for  their 
success,  and  for  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  explain 
and  even  to  justify  this  fact.  The  so-called  utilitarian  subjects-^nanual 
arts,  vocational  training,  practical  sciences— -interest  the  pupil  and  are 
popular  because  of  ihe  immediate  profit  in  view.  The  objective  is 
tangible,  and  will  be  sought,  even  in  spite  of  a poor  teacher.  You  never 
heard  a high  school  youngster  say  that  cooking  or  carpentry  were  not 
worth  decting  bemuse  the  teacher  was  not  interesting.  The  modem 
hmguages  have  suffered  greatly,  however,  firom  that  very  criticism.  A 
father  announces,  ^‘1  got  nothing  out  of  my  French  course  in  school,  and 
the  teacher  was  a bore,  so  111  not  let  my  boy  waste  his  time  on  it.”  Even 
the  Modem  Language  Study  seemed  to  give  official  sanction  to  such  a 
condusion— modem  language  teaching  has  not  always  lived  up  to  its 
claims,  largely  because  of  inefficient  teaching:  we  should  therefore  at- 
tempt less. 

What  a defeatist  doctrine,  and  what  a retreat  many  of  us  have  had 
to  make  I I believe  that  the  answer  is  rather  in  the  vigorous  improve- 
ment of  our  teachers.  Of  course  the  modem  languages  will  have  to  fight 
for  their  place  in  the  curriculum ; they  should,  like  every  other  subject. 
If  we  fail  to  deliver  what  the  public  has  a right  to  expect  of  us,  out  we 
go.  That  fe  the  situation  which  will  keep  us  on  our  toes.  In  fact,  ffie  diffi- 
culties of  the  last  few  years  have  had  a distinct  tendmey  to  make  us 
more  wide-awake  and  effident  1 am  convinced  that  we  have  little  to 
fear,  in  the  long  run,  from  the  problem  of  cultural  subjects  in  our  Ameri- 
can educational  system,  provided  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  are 
properly  chosen  and  trained  for  their  task. 

We  can  be  encouraged  by  the  increasing  attention  which  our  leaders 
are  giving  to  this  subject  of  teadier  training.  One  of  the'most  important 
volumes  published  by  the  Modem  Language  Study,  ^ras,  to  my  mind. 
Professor  Purin’s  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
It  revealed  conditions  nothing  less  than  shocking,  even  though  it  had  no 
means  of  bringing  about  a reform.  A year  ago,  the  General  Education 
Board  granted  $420,000  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  a 
complete  survey  of  die  problem  of  teacher  training.  The  resulting  Com- 
' mission  on  Teacher  Education  is  already  functioning  activdy.  The  field 
of  modem  foreign  languages  is  induded,  and  recommendations  will  be 
made,  l^ote  especially  that  in  this  survey,  our  standards  will  be  judged 
objectively  by  experts  outside  our  field.  In  1938,  the  Ameri(^  i^speia- 
' tion  of  Teadiers  of  French  appointed  a committee  with  Frof^or  kussell 
Jam^n  as  chairman,  to  examine  the  training  of  French  teachers.  It  has 
been  working  for  two  years,  first  to  draw  up  a suggested  code  of  stand- 
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ards,  and  secondly  to  devise  means  of  improving  the  professional  eqmp- 
ment  of  teachers  of  French.  A preliminary  report  will  soon  be  ready. 

Other  organizations  are  doing  similar  work.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  various  state  departments  of  eun^tion  arc 
showing  greater  interest  in  the  preparation  of  their  teachers  in  subject 
matter.  We  all  know  of  the  valiant  battle  which  the  late  Dr.  Price  wagM 
in  New  York  State  for  the  testing  of  modem  language  teachers  by  writ- 
ten and  oral  examinations,  which  have  become  a model  for  teadung-cer- 
tificate  tests  throughout  the  country.  The  Connecticut  Commissioner  of 
Education  instituted  a similar  test  for  Connecticut  last  year.  The  ado^ 

’ tion  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  in  New  York  State  adds  a further,  though  still 
highly  debatable  check. 

Nevertheless,  our  state  requirements  in  the  modem  languages  are  lor 
the  most  part  extremely  lax.  Thor  still  cling  to  the  indulgent  idea  that  if 
the  teacher  has  had  enou^  education  courses,  .variously  estimated  at 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  semester  hours,  he  can  teach  any  subjwt  at  all 
In  many  states  a teacher  is  required  to  have  a college  major  with  eight- 
een hours,  and  a minor  with  nine  or  twelve,  in  order  to  obtain  a teacher  s 
certificate;  but  there  is  rarely  any  rule  which  would  prevent  a teacher 
with  a major  in  English  and  a minor  in  history  from  being  compelled^ 
to  teach  a course  in  French  or  German  if  the  need  happened  to  occur. 
Such  local  arrangements  are  entirely  left  to  the  authority  of  the  local 
sdhocl  principal.  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  in  certain  states  of  New 
F.nglfl«d  where  standards  are  assumed  to  be  strict,  no  requirements  at 
all  are  made  in  a particular  subject  matter  for  a te^er’s  certificate. 

Even  at  best,  a requirement  of  semester  hours  is  inconclusive.  We  sin 
know  that  a student  can  sit  through  fifteen  semester  hours  of  Iwtures  in 
English  on  the  history  of  French  literature,  and  come  out  as  poorly  pr^ 
pared  in  the  French  language  as  when  he  went  in.  Even  a Bachelor’s 
degree  with  a major  in  the  foreign  language  is  not  suffident  guarantee 
that  the  student  possesses  the  skills  which  will  make  him^  a successful 
teacher.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  downright  bad  teaching  going  on 
nowadays  right  before  our  eyes;  and  those  teachers  are  theoretically  in- 
noce^nt  becauM  Oaey  comply  with  all  reqiurements. 

Here  is  a problem  which  should  challenge  the  beat  thought  of  each 
one  of  us.  With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command,  I urge  every  modem 
language  teacher,  each  in  his  own  locality,  to  work  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  If  nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  present  staff,  at  least  the  standards  must  be  raised  for  new  appoint- 
ments. We  must  ma^  sure  that  no  one,  under  any  drcumstances,  is 
entrusted  with  a class  in  a modem  foreign  language,  unless  he  is  quali- 
fied to  do  a really  good  job.  Otherwise  we  are  not  only  endangering  our 
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own  professional  existence  biit  we  are  breaking  faith  with  our  employers, 
the  people.  They  have  a right  to  ilemand  experts  as  teachers  for  their 
children. 

While  we  are  strict,  let  us  also  be  fair,  however,  and  let  us  admit 
that  if  a teacher  is  poorly  trained  or  if  modern  language  teaching  is  in- 
efficient, it  is  not  always  the  teacher’s  fault.  In  the  first  place,  the  train- 
ing of  a modem  foreign  language  teacher  requires  a longer  time  and  a 
larger  expenditure  of  monQr  than  for  almost  any  other  teacher.  A comr 
plete  language  habit  takes  a long  time  to  build,  and  the  utmost  concen- 
tration. Witness  the  fact  that  teachers  of  biol  >gy,  chemistry,  European 
history  or  economics  frequently  begin  their  subject  in  the  first  or  even 
the  second  year  of  college.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  students  who 
begin  French  in  college  make  successful  majors  or  teachers.  The  school 
trmning  of  a language  teacher  usually  represents  a minim’«un  of  seven 
years  invested.i  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  foreign  travel  which  has  prac- 
tically become  a requirement  for  every  language  teacher,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent tibat  he  has  a right  to  be  considered  a specialist. 

In  most  of  the  small  high  schools  he  is  treated  more  like  a geueral 
practitioner.  Any  teacher  of  a foreign  language  is  expected  to  know  thtm  ' 
all— ^Latin,  French,  Spanish,  a bit  of  German,  and  even  Italian.  “What, 
you  don’t  speak  Italian?  Aren’t  you  the  language  teacher  up  at  the 
school?”  Then  too  he  is  expected  to  have  studied  all  the  other  cultural 
subjects  as  minors,  and  should  even  be  able  to  teach  a class  in  history 
if  the  social  science  teacher  is  ill,  or  give  talks  on  European  art  or  ipusic 
on  occasion.  All  these  topics  are  admittedly  witliin  the  range  of  a Ian-  ,, 
guage.  teacher’s  interest,  but  he  should  not  be  expected  to  be  a teacher  of 
them  all.  Well  do  I remember  a letter  from  Dr.  Price  in  which  he  re- 
proached me  for  recommending  a student  as  being  well  prepared  to-teach 
both  French  and  Spanish.  He  declared  that  no  one  could  be  an  e3q>ert  in 
more  than  one  foreign  language.  I hastened  to  agree  with  him— most 
heartily,  and  r^etted  that  the  demands  of  his  high  schools  were  forcing 
us  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

. Moreover,  the  salaries  offered  to  our  language  teachers  are  generally 
inadequate  to  attract  a specialist,  in  view  of  what  we  have  said,  or  even 
to  pemit  and  justify  his  speciali^tion.  We  must  confess  that  it  is  futile 


• and  well  nigh  idiotic  for  a teacher  to  attempt  the  continuous  and  ad- 
vanced study  necessary  to  be  an  expert  in  two  or  three  academic  fields* 
on  a salary  scale  similar  to  that  of  a typist  and  filing  clerk  in  an  office 
or  a salesgirl  in  a department  store.  A pitiful  note  came  to  me  not  long 
ago  from  a teacher  in  a country  high  school.  She  wanted  so  very  much 
to  come  to  summer  school,  but  her  salary  was  $8S  a month  for  mne 
months,  total  $76S  a year,  and  she  was  teaching  two  classes  of  French, 
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and  one  class  each  in  four  other  subjects.  Her  letter  confided  plaintively, 

“I  can’t  afford  a summer  of  study,  and  even  if  I could,  I wouldn’t  know 
which  subject  I ought  to  study  first.”  Of  course  she  is  a poor  teacher-^ 
what  else- could  one  expect?  ^ 

And  finally,  our  specialists  loo  often  lack  the  proper  material  eqmp- 
ment.  It  is  like  asking  a surgeon  to  perform  a delicate  brain  operation 
with  Ks  patient  reclining  on  the  kitchen  table,  to  ask  a French  teacher  to 
do  successful  work  without  an  adequate  supply  of  maps,  books,  pictures, 
phonograph  records  and  realia.  Imagine  a chemistry  teacher  doinjg  with- 
out his  laboratory,  his  bottles  of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  piped  gas  and 
water.  Yet  how  many  of  us  have  not  even  a designated  cla^room  that  we 
can  call  our  own,  the  French  Room,  a place  where  we  can  bang  our  maps 
and  post  our  bulletin  board  and  spread  out  our  supplementary  reading 
books.  That  is  our  laboratory,  and  we  have  a right  to  it  as  a specialist  1 1 
heard  of  a beginning  French  class  last  fall  that  was  quartered  in  the 
school  lunchroom ! There,  while  the  class  of  twenty  swung  its  heels  on  the 
high  stools  and  wrote  exercises  on  its  knees  for  lack  of  arm  reste,  the 
teacher,  a beginner  too,  labored  without  blackboards  or  accessories  of 
any  kind,  to  impart  to  the  class  some  of  her  own  fast-waning  enthusiasm. 
Yes,  the  public  has  a ri^t  to  expect  that  a language  teacher  will  be  an 
expert:  and  the  expert  has  a right  to  be  treated  as  such. 

What  then  is  the  ideal  program  of  training  for  the  modem  language 
teacher,  this  specialist  whom  we  are  discussing?  1 realize  very  keenly 
the  dangers  that  confiront  me.  I dare  not  be  dogmatic  and  precise,  for  I 
shall  appear  to  say  to  some — ^*You  have  not  done  this,  therefore  you  are 
•not  a good  teacher,”  though  perhaps  you  are  among  the  best.  Or  else  I 
shall  be  saying  to  others— “You  have  done  this,  therefore  you  are  a good 
teacher,”  whereas  you  are  really  a very  poor  one. 

We  all  know  the  purely  mechanical  program.  The  usual  college  stu- 
dent, with  about  three  years  of  high  school  preparation,  as.  a background, 
majors  in  the  foreign  language,  and  receives  his  A.B.  degree  with  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  in  his  major  subject,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
in  one  or  two  minors  intellectually  related  to  his  major.  After  a year  or 
two  of  teaching  experience,  he  begins  work  on  a Master’s  degree,  in  part- 
time  study,  extensicTn  and  summer  courses,  and  finishes  as  soon  as  he  can, 
because  an  A.M.  is  being  more  and  niore  required  for  advancement  in 
' rank  and  salary. 

Sudi  is  the  medianical  outline  of  a teacher’s  training.  As  a definition . 
of  a well-trained  teacher,  it  is  an  outright  absurdity.  First  of  all,  because 
credits  or  semester  hours  do  not  represent  knowledge.  What  interests  us  ^ 
is  hot  how  long  a prospective  teacher  has  studied,  but  wAaf  he  has  studied, 
and  what  was  the  content  of  the  course,  and  how  much  he  absorbed  of  it. 
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During  the  spring  I receive  on  an  average  two  letters  a week  which  read 
something  like  the  following -“I  am  a teacher  of  French;  I have  taught 
for  six  years,  but  1 can’t  speak  French,  and  I understand  it  only  with 
difficulty.  You  see,'  our  teadiers  didn’t  talk  French  very  much  in  college, 
and  all  my  classes  except  one  were  in  literature.  Here  in  Centerville,  I 
never  hear  any  French  except  my  own,  and  that  of  my  students.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?”  I fancy  that  this  teacher  feels  at  times  very 
much  Hke  jumping  into  the  river. 

Fortunately,  such  a college  course  is  becoming  less  typical;  and  al> 
though  it  is  still  common,  even  the  students  themselves  are  on  their  guard 
against  it.  Let  us  therefore  assume  that  the  college  course  has  been  wellr 
planned,  and  that  the  content  has  been  designed  for  the  prospective 
teacher. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Having  thus  clewed  the  decks  for  action,  I should  like  to  make  a 
statement  with  which  I hope  you  will  agree,  for  upon  it  depends  the  rest 
of  this  discussion,  and  indeed  the  core  of  this  article.  It  is  this: — ^the 
.formal  academic  training  of  a teacher  is  only  the  beginning,  the  founda> 
tion  of  the  edifice.  What  the  teacher  does  to  himself  after  he  stops  taking 
courses,  makes  all  the  ^fference  between  a success  and  a failure.  Of 
course,  the  beginning,  the  foundation,  must  be  correct,  strong  and  ade- 
quate. Yet  the  trite  sa}dng  that  college  commencement  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  an  education  is  strikingly  true  for  the  teacher  of  modem  for- 
eign languages.  Show  me  the  language  teacher  who  heaves  a sig^  of  relief 
when  he  tucks  his  diploma  under  his  arm,  and  sa}^,  “Now,  no  more 
' studying  for  me,” — and  I’ll  show  you  a teacher  who  is  already  dead  to 
his  profession.  A teacher’s  preparation  is  never  ended ; the  A.B.,  the  A.M., 
even  the  Ph.D.  is  not  the  terminus  of  a program.  So  I am  pleading  for 
live  teachers  who  continue  to  grow;  progressive  teachers  who  demand 
progress  first  of  all  in  themselves ; teachers^  who  consider  any  day  lost 
unless  they  have  learned  something  more  about  their  subject.  Such  a 
teacher,  with  his  formal  training  safely  behind  him,  and  with  no  thought 
of  fm  ther  credits  or  degrees,  works  unceasingly  to  perfect  his  mastery  of 
his  field  and  to  enrich  his  presentation  of  it.  Much  is  being  written  now 
about  in-service  teacher  training,  and  I agree  most  heartily  with  the 
idea;  but  in  the  largest  sense,  it  is  an  individual  and  personal  problem 
for  each  teacher. 

With  this  attitude  clearly  defined,  hnd  with  this  ideal  of  the  modem 
language  teacher  set  firmly  before  us,  let  us  review  rapidly  the  various 
essentials  for  a mastery  of  his  subject.  In  this  analysis,  all  the  modem 
foreign  languages  are  included,  although  I shall  probably  say  French 
sometimes  when  1 mean  them  aU,  or  draw  practical  examples  from' 
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French,  trusting  to  you  to  substitute  the  proper  references  for  the  other 
languages. 

The  first  essential  on  our  list  is  a correct  prommciation.  We  shall  all 
agree  that  this  is  a fundamental  and  indispensable  qualification  of  a 
good  language  teacher.  N‘ow  let  us  assume  that  our  college  study  has 
given  us  a good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  considerable 
drill  in  the  correct  formation  of  sounds,  and  that  some  further  graduate 
study  has  taught  us  the  scientific  basis  of  phonetics,  the  structure  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols. 

Still  we  confess  to  ourselves  that  all  this  is  not  enough.  Our  pronuncia- 
tion is  labored  and  unnatural,  it  is  the  result  of  conscious  effort.  We  make 
bad  errors  whmi  we  are  not  thinking  about  it.  We  know  that  perfect 
pronunciation  must  be  habitual,  automatic,  and  natural.  We*  remember 
with  an  acute  twinge  of  conscience  that  pronunciation  is  that  part  of  our 
teaching  over  which  we  have  the  least  control.  Classes  learn  for  the  most 
part  by  unconscious  imitation ; and  they  imitate  everything  they  hear, 
not  merely  when  our  own  pronunciation  is  on  its  good  behavior.  We  teach 
a good  accent  or  a sloppy  accent,  inevitabty,  according  as  our  own  is 
habitually  careful,  or  occasionally  sloppy. 

So  we  conclude  that  we  need  a generous  dose  of  that  same  medicine 
which  we  prescribe  for  our  pupils— drill,  repetition,  and  more  drill  How 
many  of  us  practice  reading  French  aloud  at  home,  as  a part  of  our  daily 
preparation?  A pianist  practices  eight  hours  a day  to  achieve  habitual 
perfection.  We  know  how  to  pronounce  our  foreign  language  correctly, 
but  we  do  not,  at  least  not  all  ^e  time.  We  need  more  practice,  more  ’ 
drill.  If*  we  plan  a dictation  for  class,  we  should  read  that  passage  aloud, 
at  home,  twenty-five  times,  to  perfect  a dear  distinct  articulation  as  well 
as  correct  pronundation.  The  best  of  it  is  t^t  such  drill  requires  no  ex- 
pensive apparatus,  and  it  will  bring  surprising  results.  It  is  worth  trying. 

Next  we  shall  decide  that  our  intonation  is  still  undeniably  American. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  take  private  lessons  of  a native,  and  text- 
books or  magazine  articles  on  intonation  do  not  seem  to  be"very  effective. 
Let  us  invest  two  dollars  in  two  phonograph  recordings  of  some  simple 
French  prose.  (Mr.  Stowell  Coding  gave  an  excellent  list  of  suggestions  in 
the  Modern  Language  Journal  of  October,  1939)..  Then  we  get  down  to 
work.  We  proceed  to  memorize  the  passage,  while  playing  the  record, 
and  repeat  it  hundreds,  yes  hundreds  of  times,  until  the  intonation  pat- 
terns are  inseparably  attached  to  the  text,  in  our  memory  and  in  our 
muscular  habit.  When  we  are  confident  that  we  can  reproduce  the  record 
in  every  detail,  we  go  to  one  of  the  institudons,  either  academic  or  com- 
mercial, that  have  a recording  phonograph:  they  are  everywhere.  We 
make  the  recording  and  take  it  back  home  to  listen.  Then  we  knuckle 
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down  to  work  at  it  again.  Don’t  think  there  is  a royal  road  to  a perfect 
pronunciation ; no  courses  at  any  school  can  help  us  very  much.  We  have 
to  do  it  for  ourselves,  and  we  can  if  we  will. 

Above  all,  we  teachers  must  be  “pronunciation-conscioiB.”  Careless- 
ness is  the  greatest  danger  in  this  matter.  Our  vigilance  over  our  own 
speech,  as  well  as  over  that  of  our  pupils,  must  not  relax  an  instant.  1 
know  a young  girl  whose  French  pronunciation  was  very  good,  but 
lately  I have  noticed  errors.  I asked  her  why.  “Oh,”.said  she,  “I  hear  it 
that  way  in  class,  and  dur  teacher  doesn’t  often  correct  it,  so  I get  to 
saying  it,  too.”  Criminal  negligence! 

Closely  related  to  pronunciation  is  the  second  essential  on  my  list  for 
language  teachers— oral  facility.  We  may  tolerate  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  stressing  oral  facility  for  our  pupils,  but  I hope  we  are  all  agreed 
that  for  the  teacher  at  least,  fluency  and  correctness  in  speaking  the 
foreign  language  are  a definite  “musty  But  supposing  that  our  college 
course  has  not  given  us  the  facility  which  we  know  we  should  have,  and 
supposing  further  that  circtunstances  forbid  foreign  travel  or  summer 
schools,  is  the  case  hopeless?  Certainly  not.  I can  suggest  three  different 
remedies  which  will  tvork  wonders  if  takeii  separately,  and  which  can 
almost  guarantee  a sure  cure  if  taken  together,  faithfully,  and  long 
enough.  Let  us  diagnose  the  disease  as  primarily  a lack  of  confidence, 
caused  by  lack  of  practice ; an  inhibition,  due  to  lack  of  habitual  speech 
patterns,  complicated  by  a frequent  lack  of  vocabulary.  Now  then, 
remedy  number  one — read  aloud,  regularly  every  day  for  half  an 
hour,  a section  of  some  modem  play  in  rather  easy  prose  dialogue. 
Act  out  the  parts,  make  the  gestures,  and  read  it  over  and  over  until  the 
speech  patterns  are  completely  familiar  and  spring  to  your  tongue  under 
similar  circumstances.  Remedy  number  two— rteach  your  classes  a part 
of  every  lesson  by  the  oral  method,  at  least  conduct  class  business  in  the 
foreign  language  to  a very  large  extent.  It  will  take  determination, 
patience,  and  a great  deal  of  advance  preparation.  It  will  be  hard  on 
the  class  for  a while,  and  harder  still  on  you ; but  it  will  be  good  for  the 
class,  and  better  still  for  you.  You  will  gain  confidence  in  the  doing;  be- 
cause yoUjknow  that  at  least  you  are  better  than  your  class ; and. there  is 
no  better  way  to  learn  anything  than  to  teach  it.  Remedy  number  three- 
form  a conversation  group.  If  you  can’t  do  any  better,  arrange  to  meet 
the  language  teacher  in  the  neighboring  village  and  spend  an  hour  each 
week  just  talking  the  foreign  language.  Vary  and  enrich  your  conversa- 
tion by  reading  to  each  other,  or  dialoguing  short  plays,  or  even  dictating 
to  each  other.  This  sort  of  conversation  can  be  supplemented  by  phono- 
graph records  and  radio  programs.  A letter  from  a former  student  told 
me  a while  ago  of  a group  she  and  a few  friends  had  started.  Feeling  the 
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need  of  talking  French  more  often,  they  decided  to  meet  regularly,  just 
to  talk^  and  they  call  themselves  Les  Causeuses.  The  group  numbers 
twenty  now,  and  is  most  successful.  They  sometimes  have  a little  pro- 
gram, but  for  the  most  part  they  “just  tdk”;  with  noteworthy  gains  in 
self-confidence  and  naturalness.  . ■ ' 

There  are  my  three  remedies— tiy  them  for  yourselves.  In  any  case, 
whether  we  are  a beginning  teacher  or  one  \nth  many  years  of  experience, 
we  Americans  can  never  feel  perfectly  satisfied  mth  our  fluency  and  coi^- 
rectness  in  the  foreign  language.  Constant  effort  and  undiscouraged  prac- 
tice are  necessary,  not  only  to  make  progress,  but  to  keep  from  slipping 
backward.  As  experts,  we  have  a very  large  duty  in  the  oral  .mastery  of 
our  foreign  language. 

llie  third  essential  on  my  list  is  a mastery  of  the  grammar  and  syntax 
of  the  language  we  teach.  Yes,  our  high  school  and  allege  teachers  have 
given  us  a good  training  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  perhaps  we  have 
even  studied  some  of  the  finer  points  of  syntax  in  a gracluate  coiuse.  We 
have  almost  completely  eradicated  the  careless  mistakes  we  used  to  make 
in  .verb  endings  and  we  watcdi  agreements  with  a hawk-eye.  Inegular 
verbs  no  longer  bother  us  especially — da^  drill  has  done  its  work  there. 
Yes,  we  are  rather  good— but  we  have  just  When  we  write  a para- 

graph of  French,  no  matter  how  grammatically  correct  it  is,  we  know 
timt  it  doesn’t  sound.  Frendi,  and  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  to  do,  to 
make  it  sound  the  way  a Frenchman  would  have  written  it.  We  think  in 
English  and  translate  into  French  far  too  frequently.  It  isn’t  that  we  are 
concerned  especially  about  literary  style,  but  we  wish  we  could  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  language.  But  worse  than  that  is  the  fact  that  whole  sections 
of  the  syntax  are  largely  mysteries  to  us.  We  still  teach  our  high  sdiool 
pupils  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  doubt  or  uncertainty,.although  we 
luiow  of  dozens  of  cases  of  absolute  certainty  which  are  still  expressed 
in  the  subjunctive.  We  explain  the  imperfect  indicative  tense  as  a tense 
which  describes  continued  or  repeated  action,  but  in  our  reading  we  con- 
stantly find  the  past  definite  expressing  continued  or  repeated  action. 
We  give  our  class  rules  about  adjectives  which  follow  their  noun;  and 
^d  those  same  adjectives  preceding  as  often  as  foUowing,  We  can’t  break 
our  habit  of  using  the  English  atress  accent  to  e;mphasize  a word  in  a 
sentence,  while  we  know  that  the  French  don’t  do  it  that  way.  These  are 
not  really  the  “^e  points”  of  the  language,  as  we.  tell  our  pupils-rthey 
are  the  fimdamental  point  of  view  of  the  language.  f i 

What  can  the  teacher  do?  First  of  all,  I suggest  that,  he  become,  fa- 
mili^  with  some  of  the  good  manuals  of  advanced  composition.  There, 
are  several.  The  best  one  to  begin  with  in  French  is  Kastner  and  Marks, 
French  Pompositionf  Book  Illy  Button.  Larousse  Grammqire  du  XX* 
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sitcle  is  good;  still  more  advanced  is  Brunot,  La  Pensie  et  la  langue. 
These  manuals  are  filled  with,  examples  of  typical  French  egression, 
grouped  in  Convenient  form.  When  we  have  partially  memorized  ^hun- 
dreds of  these  turns  of  phrase,  we  should  read,  carefully  and  attentively, 
the  prose  of  the  best  French  stylists— Flaubert,  Anatole  France,  Maupas- 
santj  Stendhal,  Gide.  We  seek  to  recognize  in  their  prose  the  examples 
we  have  learned:  and  new  li^t  begins  to  flow  into  our  dogmatic,  ulha- 
simplified  notions  of  moods,  tenses,  word  order  and  agreements.  It  is  a 
longj  slow  process.  It  will  take  years  before  we  gain  -confidence  in  the 
subject.  Yet  it  is  not  only  a professional  duty  to  continual  growth,  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  rewarding  occupations  for  a language  teadier. 

lPs<M>ntia1  number  four  for  the  well-trained  teacher — a mastery  of 
vocabulary.  Here  especially  we  feel  our  weakness  and  insufficiency.  Waat 
a lot  of  words  there  are  in  a foreign  languagel  Our  college  training  hmdly 
scratched  the  surface,  and  we  need  our  dictionary  constantly  at  our 
elbow.  What  must  we  do  to  make  our  own  vocabulary  grow? 

Reading  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  growth.  We  shall  choose  modem 
books,  fiction  with  a recent  setting,  prose  which  interests  us  and  which 
will  not  become  a chore  to  read.  Voluminous  pleasurable  reading  will  in- 
-'crease  our  vocabul^  in  the  most  painless  way. 

Next,  I suggest  the  ^tematic  sudy  of  etymology.  The  romance  lan- 
guage teacher  who  has  not  had  a good  course  in  romance  philology  should 
lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  subject  by  himself.  Even  three  years  of 
high  school  Latin,  now  very  rusty,  are  sufficient  basis  for  an  eye-open- 
ing ejqploration  of  the  origins  and  families  of  words,  the  interrelation  of 
languages,  and  the  fascinating  edioes  of  the  phases  of  civilization  through 
which  language  has  passed.  We  cannot  really  approadi  with  enthusiasm 
the  important  subject  of  word-building,  or  the  foreign  language’s  con- 
tribution to  English,  unless  we  know  something  of  the  possibilities  of 
scientific  philolo^.  Don’t  be  frightened  by  the  name.  If  you  like  words 
and  enjoy  playing  with  them,  get  Luquien’s  Phonology  and  Morphology 
of  Old  French.  It  will  fascinate  you.  And  then,  haven’t  you  ever  look^ 
up  an  English  word  in  a complete  etymological  dictionary  of  English? 
What  surprising  ancestors  and  relatives  we  find  for  our  conuhonest 
words,  and  what  stimulating  suggestions  for  correladon  1 

But  the  best  way  of  all  to  increase  our  vocabulary  is  to  note  on  a sheet 
f paper,  regularly  every  day,  three  new  words  wWdi  occur  in  our  daily 
life,  and  which  fill  a need  in  our  own  everyday  mq>ression.  Our  pupils 
ask  us  many  words  that  we  don’t  know,  and  others  constantly  present 
themselves— names  of  ordinary  objects  and  csoncepts— “How  do  you  say 
wrist-watch,  swimming  pool,  zipper  fastener ; how  do  you  say  emphasis, 
opportunities,  etc.,  etc?”  These  three  new  words  we  will  use  at  every 
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I^ible  opportunity  for  a week,  until  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them;  then  we  let  them  drop  back  to  their  proportionate  place  in  our 
speech.  Do  you  realize  that  by  this  method  we  can  add  a thousand  words 
to  ow  active  vocabulary  every  year?  Note  also  that  steady  increase  in 

vocabulary  inevitably  brings  similar  increase  in  oral  fluency  and  confi- 
dence. 

My  chapter  in  the  essentials  for  an  ideal  teacher  is  a thorom* 
. wd  wed-digest^  knowledge  of  the  foreign  civilization.  Its  study  is  end- 
less m scope,  and  constantly  enriching,  as  new  information  opens  up  to 
us  new  avenues  of  international  understanding. 

I acquainted  first  of  aU  with  the  country  itself,  the 

land  of  Ftm^  or  Germany  or  Italy  or  Spain.  Far  morq  than  here  in 
toenca,  the  land,  the  soil  itself  is  a part  of  the  people.  We  must  there- 
fore be  f^har  not  only  with  the  physical  geography  of  the  country— 
its  mountmnj,  rivers,  and  seacoasts ; but  even  with  its  geology,  the  im- 
position of  the  ill,  and  the  climate;  for  all  these  factors  explain  why 
one  ^tion  of  the  country  grows  wheat,  while  another  makes  wine,  and 
a third  IS  a populous  industrial  region.  We  should  not  only  be  able  to 
tote  the  vanous  provinces,  but  be  versed  in  their  folklore,  understand 
their  custonm  and  pqrchology,  distinguishing  with  benevolent  humor  the 
^culatmg  Norman  from  the  expansive  Meridional.  We  should  know 
the  ^toal,  con^ercial  and  touristic  importance  of  each  region-its 
^rtcd  speaalties  and  its  culinary  prOwess;  its  memories  of  the  past. 
^ present  accomplishments,  its  place  in  regionalistic  literature.  What 
fun  to  go  on  an  arm-chair  exploration,  all  one  winter,  among  the  moun- 

^ and  sunny  valleys,  the  tiny  vill^cs  and  luxurious  seaside  resorts, 
of  the  Basque  country] 

l^toty  of  the  country,  too. 
^t  tos  time  we  shaU  not  study  it  as  we  did  for  histoiy  class  in  college, 

hon.  shaU  te  studying  because  we  want  to  know  and  teaUy  need  to 

® -Revolution?’’  We  answer 

*bly-  Because  the  king  was  bad.”  But  down  deep  we  know  that  that 

w not  fte  real  i^n— that  the  Bfanch  Revolution  was  really  the  over- 

built  up  for  centuries, 
i ^ question-“What  were  the  real 

rad»lyi%  causes,  the  origins,  and  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution— 

sv!  nation^  of  that  period  fa 

fte^  hmtory?  Then  with  Taine’s  Anckn  RAgme  as  a starter,  with 
Uvisse  at  one  elbow  and  Hanotaux  at  the  other,  we  begin  to  dig,  as  we 
never  thought  we  could.  Or  perhaps  other  problems,  just  as  important. 
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will  occupy  our  attention — ^the  historical,  background  of  contemporary 
questions — ^the  educational  system,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  duel  between 
church  and  state,  the  origins  and  status  of  socialism  and  the  labor 
party,  the  political  organization  and  the  working^  of  the  multi-party 
system. 

In  the  same  way  we  shall  now  study  the  nation’s  literature.  No  more 
stiall  we  slave  over  lists  of  authors  and  titles  of  books  and  dates  of  births 
and  deaths.  Who  cares?  If  we  need  to  know  them,  we  can  look  them  up. 
But  we  find  that  we  do  need  desperately  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
literary  movement  or  the  reason  for  the  importanoe  of  a certain- writer. 
Now,  when  Johnny  asks  us  what  the  Renaissance  was,  we  can  tell  him 
in  dear  phra^,  because  we  understand.  And  when  he  asks  why  Maupas- 
sant is  important,  we  can  give  him  a better  answer  than  “because  he  was 
a great  writer.”  High  school  pupils  are  sometimes  worse  tto  college 
professors  in  pursuing  us  with  a persistent — ^*well,  why?”  It’s  no  use  to 
talk  to  Bill  Smith  about  Ronsard,  and  du  Bellay’s  Difeme  et  Illustration 
de  la  longue  franqaise;  but  when  we  mqilain  to  him  tlmt  it  was  during 
the  Renaissance  that  people  all  over  Europe  began  to  think  that  their 
own  popular  language  was  as  good  as  Latin,  and  set  about  using  it  seri- 
ously for  poetry  and  essays  and  even  religion  and  philosophy,  then  we 
are  accomplishing  something. 

I believe  firmly  that  a modem  language  teacher  must  have  a thorou^ 
and  understanding  knowledge  of  the  foreign  literature.  But  I believe 
'that  the  prospective  teacher’s  college  course  should  not  be  exclusively 
or  even  largely  composed  of  literary  history;  and  j^condly,  that  the  lit- 
erature should  be  presented  as  the  expression  of,  and  the  key-  to,  the 
growth  and  meaning  of  the  foreign  civilization  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. The  development  of  thought,  of  a national  spirit,  of  humanism, 
classicism,  the  treatment  of  the  individual  and  his  relatioi  to  the  prob- 
lems of  society,  the  concept  of  the  universal,  the  themes  of  personal  re- 
.volt  and  self-expressionn-Aese  are  the  things  that  any  teacher  needs  ior 
his  own  background.  They  should  be  related  intimatdy  to  the  growth 
oLthe  arts  in  corresponding  periods— architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  even  tapestry  and  porcelain  and  furniture,  wfll  furnish  clues  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  nation’s  mind. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  , remember  that  our  teaching  of  a great 
modem  foreign  civilization  must  keep  it  modem,  i.e.,  conelated  to  bur 
own  twentietii  century,  and  to  the  interests  of  our  modem  American' 
youth.  Infinite  harm  has  been  done  to  our  subject  by  the  constant 
emphasis  on  the  medieval  and  the  picturesque.  After  an  hour  spent  on 
the  quaint  peasants  and  their  coiffes  and  wo^en  shoes,  our.  pupils’  reac- 
tion is  Ukely  to  be— “What  a dead  placel  I’m  glad  I live  in  America 
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where  we  have  autos  and  don’t  have  to  wear  costumes!”  I dare  say  that 
' 'more  people  have  derived  a favorable  idea  of  modem  France  and  &e 
^irit  of  its  youth  from  the  English  translation  of  Saint-Exupdry’s  Wind, 
Sand  and  Stars,  than  from  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  us  French  teachem. 
And  if  you  haven’t  read  Jean  Giono’s  Regain  on  which  the  beautiful 
and  successful  movie  film  Harvest  is  based,  you’d,  better  do  so  very 
quickly,  qr  your  pupil  will  know  more  about  an  important  contemporary 
French  vmter  than  you  do.  Truly  we  have  a large  task,  to  fit  ourselves 
for  teaching ; and  it  has  only  be^  when  we  start  to  teach. 

I shall  orfy  allude  to  the  question  of  methods  of  teaching.  Here  again 
tlife  real  training  begins  after  collie.  With  courses  in  education  and 
modem  language  ped^gy  behind  him,  the  teacher  sets  about  shaping 
’ais  personal  method,  in  actual  practice,  according  to  the  circunmtances. 
What  interests  me  is  whether  the  teacher  stays  alive  and  continues  to 
shape  his  method,  or  whether  he  gradually  lies  down  in  his  comfortable 
rut  and  permits  his  job  to  shape  him  and  finally  to  strangle  him.  Do  we 
make  full  use  of  the  many  ways  of  keeping  up  to  date-teachers’  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  modem  language  journals  and  protessional  publica- 
tion, the  local  chapter  of  our  national  society?  Do  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  over  our  problems  with  colleagues,  so  as  to  profit  by  their^ 
e^riences,  or  does  pride  hold  us  back?  Are  we  activdy  participating 
in  community  educational  projects;  are  we  rq>resented  in  committee 
for  surve3^,  and  in  projects  for  curriculum  revision?  We  may  be  sure 
that  our  rivals  are;  and  it  is  the  blindest  of  ostrich  optimism  if  we  are 
not.  Are  we  i^ediately  cognizant  of  new  procedures  or  accessories, 
and  do  we  petition  at  once  for  the  most  recent  teaching  aids,  or  do  we 
wait  until  all  the  other  departments  of  the  school  have  put  in  their  bids? 
Com^ioner  Loonais  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
said  in  New  York  a year  ago,  “It  is  probably  unfortunate  for  the  foreign 
languages  that  for  so  long  they  enjoyed  positions  so  impregnably  pro- 
fited that . . . teachers  were  free  from  the  necessity  of  giving  thought 
to  what  they  did,  why  they  did  it,  or  what  the  outcomes  were,  if  any.” 
Now,  we  modem  language  teachers  must  be  alive,  on  our  toes,  must  know 
where  we  are  going,  and  how  to  get  there. 

The  last  item,  and  the  most  important,  on  my  list  of  ideals  for  the 
language  teacher,  is  also  the  most  intangible,  for  it  concerns,  not  what 
he  has  studied  or  done,  but  what  he  is.  Past  training  or  future  plgns 
mean  little  when  a teacher  stands  before  his  dass,  unless  he  can  show  the 
resid|^  in  himself.  He  must  possess  a rich  store  of  mature  knowledge 
untiring  energy  and  vigor,  contagious  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  hfe 
profusion  as  a teacher,  limitless  patience,  human  understanding  and 
sympathy.  AU  this  we  call  personality,  but  it  is  not  a gift  of  the  gods  to 
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some  and  denied  to  others:  it  is  won  by  undaunted  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  many  hard  knocks. 

For  let  us  not  be  misled:  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  does 
not  m^e  a good  French  teacher.  The  urchins  on  the  streets  in  Paris  know 
more  Frendi  than  I.  But  I must  be  able  to  do  something  for  my  class 
that  th^  would  be  unable  to  do.  Nor  can  I depend  on  the  language 
which  I teach  to  supply  all  the  stimulus.  Let  us  admit  in  all  frankness 
/ that  the  language  alono— grammar  and  vocabulary — ^for  its  own  sake-r- 
is  not  especially  interesting  to  our  pupils.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  a 
utilitarian  subject  may  succeed  for  its  own  sake,  in  spite  of  poor  teaching. 
But  if  a language  class  is  interesting,  it  is  because  the  teacher  is  inter- 
esting; if  a language  class  is  dull,  I should  doubt  if  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  tp  invite  the  teacher  out  to  lundh. 

The  modem  foreign  languages  are  a cultural  study.  They  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves;  they  are  a tool— to  sharpen  our  thinking,  to  enrich 
our  expression,  to  help  us  understand  history,  literature,  and  other  na- 
tions. The  modem  foreign  languages  have  largely  replaced  Latin  as  a 
vdiide  for  cidtural  instraction  in  our  curriculum,  and  in  some  re^)ects 
they  are  better  than  English  for  that  purpose.  Our  growing  American 
culture  has  its  roots  in  Western  civilization,  i.e.,  in  European  civilization. 
It  is  our  task  to  interpret  it  and  to  transmit  it.  How  great  is  our  respon- 
sibility^ to  possess  first  of  all  in  our^lves  a deep,  rich  abundant  store 
of  that  cultural  heritage.  We  must  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  all  perti- 
nmt  information:  and  at  the  same  time  up-to-date,  modem  in  our  think- 
ing, able  to  meet  our  twentieth  century  pupils  on  their  own  level,  build- 
ing correlation  between  our  subject  and  their  own  daily  life,  understand- 
ing their  interests  and  showing  them  how  our  subject  can  contribute  to 
enriching  them.  We  have  a ^rious  mission.  For  many,  m^y  of  our 
sdiool  children,  if  they  ever  get  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  culture,  not 
as  twentieth  century  goods  and  gadgets,  but  as  a sieasoned,  balanced 
maturity  of  character  and  spirit,  it  will  be  through  our  language  cla^. 
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The  preparation  of  teachers  of  modem  foreign  languagis'  has  been 
the  subject  of  a number  of  studies,  some  concerned  with  the  professional 
eqmpment  considered  desirable  for  language  teachers,  others  Haling 
wth  fte  training  available  to,  or  required  of,  prospective  teachers  in 
t^  field.  However,  litfle  information  has  been  presented  about  the 
ctoacteratics  of  teaching  candidates,  based  on  objective  measures  of 
the  quality  of  the  candidate’s  general  educational  background  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  rather  than  the  number  of  semes* 
t«  hours  of  courses  taken. 

Ihfoimation  of  this  type  is  now  available  with  respect  to  the  group 
of  teadung  candidates,  including  a number  of  candidates  for  positions 
teaching  modem  foreign  languages,  v ho  participated  in  the  National 
Teaser  Examination  program  in  Mardi  1940.  This  program  was  made 
available  to  school  administrators  by  toe  National  Committee  on  Teacher 
ExamiMtioM  of  the  American  Council  on  Education;  the  firamii^fftions 
were  administered  on  March  29-30,  i940,  in  23  examining  centers.  The 
pur^se  of  the  program  (the  first  of  an  annual  series)  is  to  provide  a 
te^tt-examimtion  service  for  the  use  of  school  administrators  charged 
with  the  selection  of  teachers. 

The  battery  of  examinations  was  planned  to  provide  vaUd  and  re- 
liable measures  of  those  phases  of  a candidate’s  fitness  for  teaching 
w^ch^  be  adequately  appraised  by  objective  tests,  such  as  inteUectual 
aptitud^,  ability  to  understand  and  ^ress  ideas,  general  cultural 
MowMge,  knowledge  of  current  social  problems,  professional  educa- 
tional knowledge,  and  special  competence  in  a teaching  field.  The  follow- 
ing twts,  designed  to  cover  the  general  educational  and  cultural  back- 
pimd  of  the  prospective  teachers,  were  taken  by  aU  candidates : Reason- 
ing  (nonverbal);  EngHsh  Comprehension;  English  Expression;  General 
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Culture,  including  sections  on  Current  Social  Problems,  History  and 
Social  Studies,  Literature,  Science,  Fine  Arts,  and  Mathematics;  Profes- 
sional Information;  and  Contemporary  Affairs.  In  addition,  each  candi- 
date for  a high  school  position  took  two  special  subject-matter  examina- 
tions. The  90-minute  modem  foreign  language  tests,  like  the  other  units 
of  the  battery,  were  constructed  by  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Test 
Service,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a large  group  of  subject-mat- 
ter experts  and  test  technicians.  The  validity  and  reliability  of  the  tests 
were  satisfactorily  established  by  an  experimental  tryout  of  the  questions 
before  their  use  in  the  final  form.  Each  test  consisted  of  approximately 
280  items  of  the  short-answer,  five-choice  type,  covering  reading,  vocabu- 
lary, idions,  grammar,  the  literature,  history,  and  civilization  of  the 
country,  certain  background  information,  and  awareness  of  general  trends 
in  the  profession.  A few  items  on  pronunciation,  designed  to  test  chiefly 
the  ability  to  apply  general  rules,  were  included,  but  ho  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  adequate  measures  of  oral  and  aural  proficiency.  It  was 
felt  that  oral  tests  could  best  be  handled  by  the  local  authorities  to  whom 
application  was  made.  Superintendents  were  urged  to  make  their  own 
provision  for  estimating  oral  ability,  just  as  they  must  consider  many 
other  factom  not  covered  by  these  tests,  such  as  training,  experience, 
and  personality  factoi^.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  ad- 
ministrators were  perfectly  free  to  use  the  test  results  in  any  way  they 
unshed,  weighting  the  various  test  scores  and  any  other  ifactors  according 
to  their  own  needs. 

A general  rqmrt  of  the  results  :of  the  first  annual  administration  61 
the  National  Teacher  Examinations  has  been  published.^  Of  the  more 
ihan  3,700  teadiing  candidates  who  participated  in  the  program,  270 
took  the  French  test  as  one  of  their  two  options,  74  took  the  German 
iest^  and  67  took  the  Spanish  test.  Further  study  of  the  test  scores  of 
these  special  subject-matter  groups  reveals  certain  facts  about  the  candi- 
dates* qualifications  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  modern 
forei^  language  teachers. 

Those  concerned  with  teacher  training  are  generally  agreed  that  all 
prospective  teachers,  whatever  subject  they  may  plan  to  teach,  should 
have  a good  general  educational  and  cultural  background.  It  is  therefore 
interesting  to  compare  the  scores  made  on  the  common  examinations  by 
the'  foreign  language  groups  with  those  made  by  other  special  subject- 
maitter  groups.  Since,  ^ scores  are  given  in  Scaled  Score  units,*  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  direct  comparisons  of  the  scores  of  various  groups  on4he~ 
different  tests.  Table  I gives  the  median  Scaled  Score  of  each  of  these 
subject-matter  groups  on  the  different  tests  of  the  common  battery. 

• As  would  be  expected,  the  modem  foreign  language  girotq)s  are  su- 
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perior  in  those  subjects  having  a large  verbal  or  linguistic  factor,  su<A  as 
English  Comprehension,  English  Expression,  and  Literature,  but  have 
relatively  lower  scores  in  such  tests  as  the  nonverbal  Reasonmg,  Ma  Ji- 
ematics,  and  Science.  The  average  score  of  the  French  group  falls  below 
the  average  for  the  total  group  of  candidates  pnly  on  the  Science  t^t. 
The  group  has  particularly  hi^  scores  on  English  (both  Compr^ension 
and  Expression),  Fine  Arts,  and  Literature.  The  high  score  on  Litwature 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  important  place  which  the  Uterature  of  France 
holds  in  world  literature,  and  partly  to  the  larger  amount  of  study  of 
Uterature  which  is  included  in  many  programs  for  the  traimng  of 
teachers.  The  average  scores  of  the  German  group  are  all  at  or  above  the 
general  average  except  the  score  in  Professional  Information.  The  general 
level  of  the  averages  of  the  Spanish  group  is  lower  that  the  French  and 
German,  with  scores  somewhat  below  the  'average  of  the  total  group  on 
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Reasodng,  Current  Social  Problems,  Science,  MathemaU^,  and  Pro- 
fessional Information.  The  general  preparation  of  the  individuals  who 
indicated  Spanish  as  either  their  first  or  second  teaching  preference 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  less  adequate  than  that  of  the  Frenw 
and  German  groups.  However,  the  Spanish  average  reaves  or  exewds 
the  average  of  the  German  group  on  two  sections  of  jhe  General  Culture 
Test,  and  on  the  Professional  Information  test.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  French  group  excels  the  German  in  literature  and  fine  arte, 
the  German  group  excels  the  French  in  science  and  mathematics;  Per- 
haps these  results  have  some  connection  with  the  idea  German  is 
the.language  of  science,  wlule  French  is  the  language  of  belles-lettres. 

While  these  comparisons  show  that,  as  a group,  the  prospective  teas- 
ers of  modem  foreign  languages  who  took  these  examinations  are  rela- 
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tivdy  well  prepared,  a study  of  the  distribution  of  scores  reveals  that  the 
range  of  ability  rq)resented  in  the  group  is  exceedingly  wide,  both  in  the 
special  field  and  in  the  common  examinations.  Scores  on  the  various 
common  examinations  rsmge  from  a Scaled  Score  of  40  or  lower  (on  some 
tests  as  low  as  30)  i^p  to  Scaled  Scores  of  over  90.  On  the  English  Com- 
prehension, for  example,  some  individuab  who  were  candidates  for  posi- 
tions teaching  a foreign  language  were  able  to  answer  correctly  fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  the  questions  on  a test  of  reading  in  Englbh,  while 
others  were  able  to  answer  a large  proportion  of  the  questions.  Similar 
dmerehces  in  ability  were  evident  in  the  other  fields  covered  by  the 
common  deaminations. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  differences  in  degree  of  mastery  of  the 
special  subject  matter,  as  shown  by  the  scores  on  the  French,  German, 
. md  Spanish  tests.  Table  II  shows  the  dbtribution  of  Scaled  Scores  on 
these  three  tests,  together  with  the  raw  score  equivalents.  The  dbtribu- 
tion for  French  shows  that  there  are  a half-dozen  candidates,  presumably 
prepared  to  teach  French,  who  were  able  to  answer  correctly  fewer,  than 
a tenth  of  the  questions  on  thb  test-~a  test  including  a number  of  quite 
ea^  questions.  Included  in  this  same  group  are  a half  dozen  candidates 
who  were  able  to  answer  seven-eighths  or  more  of  these  questions— some 
of  which  were  quite  difficult.  Similar  differences  in  mastery  of  subject 
matter,  are  shown  in  the  German  and  Spanbh  distributions.  In  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  questions,  several  are  reproduced 
below,  for  each  language,  together  with  figures  on  the  percentage  of 
candidates  choosing  each  of  the  possible  answers.  (Correct  answers  are 
printed  in  bold-face  type.)  Since  the  reading  items  consbted  of  ^oups 
of  questions  based  on  rather  long  reading  passages  (eight  or  ten  lines),  no 
samples  of  that  type  are  given. 

(See  Appendix  A for  sample  questions.  Editor*s  Note.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  scores  shown  in  the  distributions  in  Table  II  include  both  those 
who  took  the  indicated  language  as  a first  choice  and  those  who  took  it 
as  a second  choice.  While  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  average 
score  on  a given  language  test  would  be  higher  for  those  indicating  that 
language  as  a first  teaching  preference  than  for  those  for  whom  it  b a 
second  preference,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  exact  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  groups.  Figure  1 shows  the  dbtributions  for  these  two 
groups  on  each  of  the  modern  foreign  language  tests.  While  the  French 
and  Gbrman  groups  are  both  about  equally  divided  between  first  and 
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< Table  II 

Distsibutions  of  the  Scores  of  Candidates  on  the  Modern  Foreign  Lanovagb 
Options  in  the  National  Teacher  Examinations,  in  Terms 
OF  Scaled  Scorep  and  Raw  . Scores 


!l  - 

I', 


’''Scaled  Score 


French 

’•‘Raw  Score  No. 


German 

Raw  Score  No. 


, Spanish 
Raw  Score  No. 


U 

■V 

i 


I 


94 

254 

1 

92 

248 

2 

90 

242 

3 

256  1 

88 

236  ''' 

5 

246 

1 

244  1 

86 

229 

9 

238 

3 

233  0 

84 

223 

5 

231 

2 

221  2 

82 

215 

10 

220 

5 

210  0 

80  , 

205 

13 

202 

2 

197^  1 

78 

191 

12 

182 

5 

186  3 

76 

172 

21 

164 

6 

174  4 

74 

160 

16 

151 

5 

161  4 

72 

150 

14 

140 

4 

148  2 

70 

139 

20 

130 

4 

136  6 

68 

129 

22 

121 

3 

125  7 

66 

119 

21 

112 

1 

115  3 

64 

109 

16 

104 

2 

106  5 

62 

100 

12 

95 

3 

97  5 

60 

90 

19 

86 

7 

89  2 

58 

82 

: f 

78 

4 

81  4 

56 

73 

9 

69 

■ 4 

73  • 5 

54 

64 

10 

62 

2 

66  4 

52 

55 

^ 9 

54 

1 

59  3 

' 50 

46 

4 - 

47 

3 

51  1 

48 

38 

3 

39 

2 

44  3 

46 

31 

1 

32 

2 

38  0 

44 

25 

2 

26 

1 

32  0 

42 

20 

1 

20 

1 

26  0 

40 

14 

2 

14 

1 

21  0 

38 

9 

0 

16  0 

36 

5 

0 

12  1 

34  ' 

2 

0 

32 

0 

1 

Number 

270 

74 

67 

Median 

137.18 

130.00 

116.67  ^ 

Mean 

. 

141.84 

130.99 

122.13 

Standard  Deviation 

55.69 

64.11 

51.89 

Maximum  Score 

281 

283 

283 

'•'The  value  given  is  the  lowest  value  falling  within  the  particular  intewal. 
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FRENCH 

GERnAN 

Scaled 

Pic'ft 

Second 

Firet 

Second 

Score 

Option 

OptlOQ 

Option 

Optica 

95 

^ SPAHI5H  ^ 
First  Saoond 

Optima  Option 


.40 


X 


85 

80 ; 


ISF  138 


88  98 


82  « 


Figuke  1.  Distributions  of  Scores  of  First-  and  Second-Choice  Groups  on  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Examination  Modem  Foreign  Language  Tests.  The  bars  for  eadi  lan- 
guage show  the  variation  among  the  candidates  who  elected  the  language  as  their 
first  choice  of  option  and  those  who  elected  the  language  u their  second  choice 
of  option,  respectively.  The  wide  portion  of  each  bar  ^^presehts  the  range  of  scores 
of  die  middle  half  of  the  distribution.  The  nanow  parts  extend  to  the  16th  and 
84th  percentiles,  and  the  thin  lines  extend  down  to  the  10th  and  up  to  the  90th 
percentiles.  The  line  across  bar  represents  the  median.  The  x’s  indicate  the  highest 
and  lowest  scores  in  each  group. 
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second  choice,  there  are  twice  as  many  candidates  taking  Spanish  as  a 
second  choice  as  there  are  taking  Spanish  as  first  chocie.  There  is  a differ- 
ence oi‘  about  ten  Scaled  Score  points  in  the  averages  of  the  first  and 
second  choice  groups,  the  difference  bdng  the  most  pronounced  in  the 
case  of'German.  Very  few  of  those  who  took  a particular  modem  foreign 
language  as  a second  choice  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of  those 
who  took  this  language  as  a first  choice.  In  French  and  Spanish,  only 
the  top  tenth  of  the  second-choice  group  achieve  scores  as  high  as  the 
average  of  the  first-choice  group.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great  is  the 
variability  in  the  groups  whose  first  preference  is  one  of  the  modem 
foreign  languages  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Spanish,  one  quarter  of  .the 
candidates  in  those  groups  have  scores  below  the  average  of  the  second- 
choice  group. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a gmeral  rule  a prospective  teacher  who  has 
majored  in  a language  is  likely  to  be  better  equipped  to  teach  that  lan- 
guage. However,  there  are  among  these  language  majors  m^y  individuals 
who,  although  they  have  presumably  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  a 
teaching  certificate,  are  still  mudi  less  well  prepared  than  many  of 
those  vdio  have  only  a nmor  in  that  language*  It  is  therefore  important 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  to  consider  the  actual  extent  of  the  candidate’s 
mastery  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  number  of  course  credits  he  has 
acquired. 

-V  ' -- 

NOTES 

1.  John  C.  Flanagan.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Results  of  the  First  Annual  Adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Teacher  Examinations,”  Jounial  of  ExperimerUal  Education 
(in  press). 

2.  This  is  a system  of  translating  raw  scores  onto  a scale  with  .a  mean  of  50 
and  a standard  deviation  of  10.  The  units  are  such  as  to  give  a nomdal  distribution 
with  an  unselected  group,  so  that  a Scaled  Score  of  SO  on  an  achievement  test  cor- 
responds to  ain  I.Q.  of  100  on  an  intelligence  test.  For  a complete  treatment  of 
Scaled  Scores,  see  The  Cooperative  Achievement  Tests:  A Bulletin  Reporting  the 
Basic  Principles  and  Procedures  Used  in  the  Development  of  Their  System  of 
Scaled  Scores^  by  John  C.  Flanagan,  published  by  the  Cooperative  Test  Service, 
New  York,  1939. 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  . 

Walter  V.  Kaelfers 
Stanford  University 

(Reprinted  by  permisrion,  from  Modem  Languages  for  Modem  Schools,  W.  V.  Kaulfers. 
Copyright,  1942,  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  IncJ 


(pp.  418-421)  Preparatory  Needs  in  the  Field  of  Professionalized  Subject 
Matter.~The  translation  of  a creative  conception  of  language  teaching 
into  action  presupposes  adequate  preparation  of  teadiers  ^ for  the  task 
of  helping  young  people  grow  in  abflity  to  use  a foreign  language  for 
worthy  life  purposes.  This  preparation  must  of  necessity  include  more 
than  offerings  designed  to  develop  an  acceptable  degree  of  proficianty  in 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking;  for  the  mere  possession  of  a skill  does 
not  necessarily  imply  ability  to  develop  such  a skill  effectively  in  others. 
Neither  does  it  ^ve  assurance  that  the  means  employed  in  developing 
the  skills  will  not  defeat  the  ends  that  th^  are  intended  to  serve.  It  is 
astonishing  at  times  to  find  teachers  who  have  taught  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced classes  in  a foreign  language,  four  to  six  hours  a day,  for  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  yet  who  cannot  themselves  boast  of  any  commendable 
degree  of  proficienqr  in  actually  using  the  language  outside  the  routine 
lingo  of  the  classroom.  It  would  seem  idle  to  expect  students  to  grow 
significantly  in  ability  under  the  guidance  of  a teadier  whose  methods 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  her  own  personal  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage. In  a day  and  age  when  radio  programs  in  foreign  lan^^uages  are 
common,  and  excellent  phonograph  recordings  available  at  little  cost,*  it 
is  entirely  possible  for  a beginning  teacher  with  limited  proficiency  in  the 
active  use  of  a language  to  adopt  procedures  whereby  she  may  grow 
with  her  own  students.  Limited  ability  to  speak,  understand,  or  write 
a fordgn  language  extemporaneously  is  not  an  excuse  for  evading  func- 
tional procedures,  but  the  very  reason  why  such  procedures  should  be 
increasingly  used.  It  can  har^y  be  expected  that  students,  with  only 
one  class  in  a foreign  language  available  to  them  each  day,  will  grow 
significantly  in  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  if  the  teacher  with 
four  to  five  class  hours  at  her  professional  disposal  does  not  improve  in 
ismd  through  her  own  methods  over  a reasonable  period  of  time.. 

Btyond  such  basic  coiuses  as  may  be  needed  to  develop  proficienty 
in  the  tool  uses  of  language,  every  candidate  for  a teaching  position  in 
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a s^ndaiy  school  should  avail  himself  of  ofiferings  that  will  develop 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  culture  of  the  foreign 
country  whose  language  he  expects  to  teach.  If  this  preparation  is  ade- 
quate, it  will  yield  ready  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  How  have  great  foreign  writers  influenced  world  thought  through 
literature? 

2.  How  have  great  foreign  scientists  and  inventors  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  human  comforts  and  to  freeing  the  world  from  fear, 
disease,  and  superstition? 

3.  How  have  great  foreigners  contributed  to  the  source  materials  for 
American  culture  in  art,  architecture,  music,  language,  science,  educa- 
tion, etc.? 

4.  What  novels,  plays,  short  stories,  or  nonfiction  books,  edited  for 
student  use,  are  suitable  for  reading  for  a life  purpose  in  elementar. 
intermediate,  and  advanced  classes  ? 

5.  In  what  respects,  and  why,  do  the  foreign  people  think,  live,  or 
behave  differently  from  others? 

6.  In  what  respects  are  the  foreign  couhtiy  and  the  United  States 
interdependent? 

7.  How  can  greater  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
forei^  country  be  enlisted  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good?  What 
facilities  are  now  available  for  this  purpose? 

If  the  information  and  the  insights  required  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions are  developed  in  and  through  reading  and  discussion  in  the  foreign 
language  itself,  the  necessary  competence  in  language  and  subject  mat- 
ter can  be  developed  simultaneously.  The  need  is  not  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  nw  offerings,  but  rather  for  a radical  change  in  the  content  and 
organization  of  tho^  offerings  which  have  traditionally  been  required 
of  prospective  practitioners,  in  language  as  distinguished,  from  research 
specialists  in  philology,  grammar,  or  belles-lettres. 

Since  skills  and  information  serve  no  significant  life  purpose  unless 
thqr  are  put  to  some  constructive  use,  instruction  cannot  be  effective 
unless  the  teacher  is  competent  to  gm*de  learning  in  the  direction  of 
sodaUy  effective  living  in  a changing  world.  The  development  of  this 
rompetence  presupposes  insight  into  the  function  of  the  school  as  an 
insti^ent  of  social  control  and  improvement  in  contemporary  and  past 
civilizations  and  cultures,  and  a clear  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
foreign  languages  in  American  education.  For  this  reason,  educational 
s^ology,  social  psychology,  and  offerings  in  the  histoiy  and  philosophy 
of  education  as  a means  of  sodal  control  are  desirable  foundation  courses 
for  all  teachers  of  any  subject.  The  school  cannot  be  more  than  a pawn 
m the  hands  of  a small  but  powerful  pressure  group  unless  the  teachers 
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see  their  vocation  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  dll  the  children 
of  dU  the  people  and  of  the  chapging  society  in  which  they  live. 

Since  no  two  diildren,  with  the  possible  exception  of  identical  twins, 
arc  exactly  alike,  offerings  that  give  insight  into  the  psychology  of  indi- 
vidual differences,  into  the  ways  in  which  children  learn  most  effectively, 
and  into  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  social,  physical,  or  mental  malad- 
justment are  a valuable  part  of  the  teacher’s  professional  equipment. 
Such  offerings,  when  accompanied  by  personal  contacts  with  young  people 
through  practice  teaching,  club  work,  or  community-service  organizations 
will  help  the  prospective  teacher  develop  the  personality  and  social  effec- 
tiveness which  are  necessary  if  his  life  is  to  be  consecrated  to  some  more 
creative  purpose  than  drilling  young  people  into  becoming  subservient 
grammatical  robots:  “moving  hands  who  write  for  a master,”  or  ven- 
triloquists’ dunmiies  who  cannot  originate  or  ei^ress  intelligibly  a single 
idea  of  their  own.  , 

To  complete  this  background  of  professional  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, a comprdiensive  course  in  cuniculum  and  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  is  desirable  as  a means  for  translating  the  teacher’s  resources 
in  subject  matter  and  knowledge  of  young  people  and  education  into  con- 
crete terms.  A study  of  the  materials  available  for  enriching  the  learning 
program,  of  the  successful  practices  of  teachers  in  different  school  and 
community  environments,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  for  bringing  the 
learning  process  into  conformity  with  the  pupils’  levels  of  insight,  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  professional  course.  • 

NOTES 

. 1.  This  vital  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  discussion  and  investi- . 
gation  in  recent  years.  See  Henri  C.  Olinger,  “Methodoiogy  in  Language  Teaching,” 
The  French  Review,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  323-348,  February,  1939.  John  L.  Tildslqr, 
“Equipment  of  Foreign  .Language.  Teachers  in  the  Senior  High  Schools,”  The 
French  Review,  VoL  XIH,  pp.  162—163,  December,  1939.  Roy  E.  Nosher, 
“Merits  and  Defects  in  Modem  Language  Teaching,”  Hispania,  Vol.  XXII,  pp. 
19-30,  February,  _ 1939;  Hugo  Giduz,  “Good  Teaching  of  FrenA,”  Modem 
Language  Jourt^,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  508-514,  April,  1939.  Emilio  L.  Guerra, 
“Training  the  Beginning  Teacher  of  Foreign  Lang^uages,”  The  Modern  Language 
lournal,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  163-168,  December,  1939.  Mark  Waldman,  “The  Selec- 
tion of  Heads  of  Modem  Language  Departments,  Appointments  of  Modem  Lan- 
guage Teachers,  and  Their  Supervision,”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol. 
XXIV,  pp.  510-525,  April,  1940.  A.  G.  Gutowski,  “Survey  of  Modem  Language 
Teaching  in  the  United  States,”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp. 
431-442,  March,  1940.  S.  A.  Freeman,  “What  Constitutes  a Well-Trained  Modem 
Language  Teacher?”  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  293-305, 
January,  1941.  J.  R.  Pilley,  “National  Teacher  Examination  Service,”  TAe  School 
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Review  Vol.  XLIX,  pp.  177-186,  March,  1941.  Geraltoe  Spad^g, ‘‘The  A^eve- 
ment  of  the  Modem  Language  Candidates  in  the  National  Teacher  Examinations, 

Vol.  XXV,  pp.  361-367,  Februaiy,  1941.  ^ P. 

McC^S^dS  B.  Tha^,  “The  French^^^^^^^^^ 

Training,”  The  French  Review,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  v v«.nrh  « The 

2 iSina  Balakian,  “Radio  Broadcasting  and  the  Teachmg  of  Brmchj^  The. 

FrJLk^vkw,  VoL  Xni,  Bp.  222-224. 

“Ne^ecUd  Treasures?”  The  Modem  language  Journal,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  3^4, 
Octoher,  1939. 


POSTWAB  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  EDUCATION: 

the  teachers 


ArTHUB  J.  KliEIN' 
Ohio  State  University 


(From  Modan  Imtuase  Tmckinf  in  (kn  Fnsmar  ltnc^uc^  1^^'"“’ 
by  James  B.  Tharp,  Ohio  State  Univeraty  Press,  194  , pp. 

Reprinted  by  permission.]  • 


Dean  Smith  has  pointed  out  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  that  the 
public,  hitherto  an  all-too-silent  partner  in  education^  orpnumtion, 
has  lately  become  more  articulate  on  matters  that  affect  Amen^  ideals, 
institutions,  modes  of  thought,  and  leadership.  When  pubhc  support 
is  expected  for  an  educational  activity  of  the  schools,  tte  pubhc  has^  the 
ri At  to  ask,  “What  are  the  contributions  of  this  activity  to  ^eii^ 
life  and  how  do  its  results  get  into  the  stream  of  American  culture?  ^ 
Dean  Smith  has  predicted  a'wide  participation  of  Amencan  men  and 
women  in  policing,  supervising,  and  jrebuilding  the  devastated  portions 
of  foreign  countries  when  peace  comes.  He  believes  that  pohtical,  soaal, 
economic,  and  linguistic  isolation  wiU  be  impossible;  that  Amencan 
culture  must  undertake  a major  responsibility  in  re-forming  and  r^ 
directing  a new  world  culture;  that  we  are  likely  to  find  our  simphfied 
language  pattern  inadequate  to  the  task.  What  are  the  unifications  of 
these  queries  and  predictions  for  the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  lan- 

^*'*^^fessor  Handschin  has  shown  that  the  political  fortunes  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  reflected  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  American  school  en- 
rollment in  the  study  of  the  languages  of  those  wuntries.  He  ^ ex- 
plained.that  methods  of  teaching  and  priority  in  objectives  have  changed 
with  the  degree  of  isolationism  and  the  degree  of  active  particqiation 
in  world  affmrs  of  the  American  people.  It  has  taken  the  impact  of  a war 
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to  bring  borne  to  us  the  social  relations  that  bind  peoples  in  spite  of 
language  barriers  and  Professor  Jones  has  shown  how  those  relations  may 
wither  or  may  flourish  as  we  neglect  or  cultivate  and  nourish  the  germ 
of  human  brotherhood. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  usual  the  major  burden  falls  on  the  schools  j a"d 
as  we  accept  this  educational  task,  the  American  people  can  thinir  |n  no 
other  pattern  than  that  of  democracy  for  a world  educational  s3rstem. 
Professor  Tharp  quoted  what  he  called  a Golden  Text  of  Education: 
“The  purpose  of  the  schools  in  a democracy  is  the  continuous  enrich- 
ment, improvement,  and  reconstruction  of  individual  and  grotq>  living.” 
This  formula  is  broad  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  operate  for  pre-  or 
postwar  education  for  this  nation  or  any  other  nation  or  any  combination 
of  nations  that  wiflies  to  live  democratically. 

Two  recent  statements  about  our  school  constitute  an  immediate  as 
well  as  a future  challenge  to  foreign-language  teachers: 

“It  is  . . . highly  desirable  .that  a certain  proportion  of  our  total  fight- 
ing and  producing  strength  riioidd  have  such  a mastery  of  a forrigu 
language  that  they  can  read  it,  write  it,  and  speak  it  with  a considerable 
fluenQT. . . . Where  possible,  high  schools  should  also  provide  instruction 
for  selected  students  in  certain  languages  that  are  not  ordinarily  offered 

kt  thi?  level— in  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  for 
instance.”  ^ 

“Our  schools  will  need  to  teach  ip  a very  different  way  than  thQr  have 
heretofore  about  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  their  ways,  their  origins,  and 
their  contributions  to  world  culture.  Features  of  culture  such  as  music, 
art,  scientific  contributions,  and  social  innovations  must  find  free  and 
ready  exchange.  Above  all,  there  should  be  an  exchange  between  various 
cultures  of  large  numbers  of  people  by  travel  and  as  students  for  the 
purposes  of  learning  and  understanding  the  ways  and  problems  of  other 
groqps.  We  must  make  a serious  effort  to  know  other  races  and  other 
nations ; only  in  this  way  can  ties  between  groups  be  cemented.”  * 

^ lliese  two  statements  reflect  widely  different  purposes  for  the  con- 
tributions which  foreign-language  teachers  can  make.  The  first  statement 
is  made  with  a view  to  a vigorous,  speedy,  and  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  second  statement  is  made  with  a view  to  a careful,  progres- 
sive, and  no  less  determined  pros^tion  of  the  peace.  But  if  Dean  Smith 
is  right  in  his  view  of  the  postwar  world,  both  aims  are  eminently  valid 
for  our  future  schools,  especially  for  those  persons  who  as  specialists  or 
zs  laymen  will  be  concerned  with  the  relations  of  American  life  to  the 
life  of  the  world. 

What  kind  of  teachers  do  we  need  for  schools  which  face  the,  task 
envisaged  above?  We  must  remember  that  our  text  spoke  of  “enrich- 
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ment”  as  well  as  “reconstruction”  and  of  “individual  living”  as  well  as  | 

“group  living”  (which  may  be  interpreted  as  crossing  national  bounda-  j 

ries) ; and  that  over  all  appears  the  d3mamic  word  “continuous.”  No  one  | 

woidd  think  for  a moment  that  the  major  task  is  given  to  the  foreign-  | 

language  teadhers  or  is  couched  in  their  subject-matters.  Theirs  is  but 
a small  part  of  the  whole  education  of  a democratic  people,  but  it  is  an 
important  part.  The  very  acceptance  of  the  term  “democracy”  implies 
i bringing  into  the  educational  program  the  contributions,  social  and 

linguistic,  in  which  they  possess  major  competenqr. 

Professor  Jameson  is  zealous  for  a hi^  degree  of  language  skill  in  his 
teachers,  as  well  as  for  a broad  background  in  the  human  studies,  with- 
i out  whi(±  the  study  of  any  language^including  our  own— is  meaningless 

babel  and  busywork.  We  certainly  want  high  skill  in  the  teachers  who 
[ train  our  surgeons,  in  the  teachers  who  train  the  pilots  of  our  bombers 

• and'interc^tors,  in  the  teachers  who  prepare  future  commanders  of  fl^t- 

tops  and  pig-boats.  If  part  of  the  time  in  our  postwar  schools  is  to  be 
; given  to  foreign-langua^  study,  certainly  the  teachers  must  have  per- 

I sonal  command  of  the  languages  to  the  points  of  self-confidence  and  of 

I sensitivity  to  aesthetic  values  in  the  languages. 

I But  these  competencies,  thou^  requisite,  are  not  suffident  for  the 

I job ; otherwise,  we  would  need  only  to  import  educated,  cultured  natives 

f of  the  languages  in  question  to  teach  our  children.  Professor  Tharp  has 

I shown  that  good  teasers  must  understand  and  love  children  and  know 

I how  they  may  be  expected  to  behave  and  learn ; that  is  p^chology.  Good 

I teachers  must  know  about  the  homes  and  families  and  other  sodal  insti- 

\ ; tutions  that  impinge  on  the  child  and  on  his  probable  learning  capacities ; 

i that  is  sociology.  Good  teachers  should -have  the  “know  how”;  they 

r should  know  the  variety  and  richness  of  materials,  the  techniques  of 

appraisal  and  evaluation,  the  implications  of  research  and  investigation 
in  iheir  field;  that  is  methodology.  Good  teachers  should  know  the  part 
played  by  their  specialization  in  the  whole  drama  of  education,  the  impact 
of  the  public  and  industry  on  plans  and  policies,  the  ^thesis  of  all 
these  toward  the  best  good  for  the  most  people;  that  is  philosophy. 

Good  teachers  need  a wide  cultural  background,  a deep  knowledge  of 
subject-matter,  and  a high  d^ee  of  professional  educational  training. 

In  the  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  we  have  tried  to  describe  tfie 
. nature  of  such  professional  training  at  Ohio  State  University  by  a series 
I of  statements  to  which  Professor  Tharp  has  referred,  called  the  “Factors 

of  Competency.”  ’ We  believe  that  teachers  who  possess  these  qualities 
can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  the  work  of  instructing  those  persons 
who  will  reconstruct  the  postwar  world.  In  four  major  groups,  here  are 
our  nineteen  points: 
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I.  Bq)ressing  in  Action  a Clearly  Fonnulated  Social  and  Educational  Philosophy. 

1.  Possessing  an  educational  philosophy  ^Mch  functions  in  teaching. 

2.  Contributing  to  school  and  community  life. 

3.  Helping  students  to  clarify  their  values.  ^ 

4.  Accepting  responsibilities  to  the  school  as  a whole. 

5.  Representing  the  ideals  of  the  profession.  . ^ -i  a 

n.  Expressing  in  Action  and  Devdoping  in  Pupils  Effective  Personal  and 

Community  Relationships.  , 

6.  Applying  the  principles  of  healthy  social  adjustment  in  personal  living 

and  in  dealing  with  others.  j • i * 

7.  Applying  the  principles  of  healthful  living,  mental  and  physical,  to 

persona^  living  and  to  teaching. 

8.  Interrelating  school  and  community  in  teaching. 

9.  Using  the  various  media  of  communication:  oral  and  written  ex- 
' pression,  the  fine  arts,  crafts,  and  music  in  teadiing. 

m Effectively  Promoting  the  Growth  and  Development  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

10.  Consciously  applying  the  principles  of  child  development. 

11.  Dealing  effectively  with  individual  differences  among  students. 

12.  Consciously  applying  in  principles  of  functional  giridance  procedures 
in  teaching. 

13.  Participating  constructively  in  the  extra-curacular  program  of  tne 
schooL  / 

IV.  Utilizing  All  Available  Resources— In  Men,  Materials,  and  Tcdimques— 
In  the  Learning  Process. 

14.  Utilizing  the  process  of  planning  in  daily  living  and  m teaching. 

15.  UtiKang  proficiently  a wide  rang  of  materials  and  methods  of  m- 
struction. 

16.  Continuously  evaluating  educational  aims,  processes,  and  resiuts. 

17.  Knowing  the  subject  matter  in  one’s  teaching  fields  and  using  this 
knowledge  to  increase  the  students*  intelligence  about  the  world  m 
which  they  live. 

18.  Carrying  out  appropriate  and  effective  methods  in  the  management 
of  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  and  in  other  relationships. 

19.  Applying  critical  reflective  thinking  (scientific  method)  to  the  solution 
of  problems  and  teaching  for  it  in  school  situations. 

Good  teachers  need  a sound  training  in  subject-matter,  but  as  Pro- 
fessor Fullington  has  pointed  out,  the  ‘Subject  matters”  do  not  remain 
static  bodies  of  content— immutable  truths  that  withstand  all  onslaughts, 
be  they  the  change  of  progress  or  the  book-burning  fires  of  reactionary 
bigotry.  It  will  require  a d5mamic  concept  of  subject-matter  to  satisfy 
that  public  which  Dean  Smith  has  described.  The  public  is  not  interested 
in  perpetuating  any  ism  or  in  keeping  any  worthy  individuals  on  the 
payroll  in  any  sort  of  academic  leaf-raking  or  erudite  shovel-leaning. 
Instead,  the  public  wants  to  know.  What  can  the  teacher  contribute  to 
the  job  that  man  now  has  before  him?  How  quickly  can  he  do  it  and 
how  economically?  ^ 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 
FOR  CURRENT  METHODS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

James  B.  Thabp 
Ohio  State  University 

[From  MU,  XXX,  7,  Nov.  1946,  413-420.3 

The  use  of  the  word  “current”  in  the  title  may  imply  that  I am  going 
to  discuss  some  new  methods  and  objectives  different  ffom  those  that 
have  existed  in  the  past  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  borrow  the 
terminology  of  the  arbiters  of  fashion  who  decide  such  delicate  matters 
as  the  length  of  milady’s  skirt  or  whether  gloves  shall  be  worn  this 
season,  and  to  say  I shall  discuss  the  methods  and  objectives  currently 
in  vogue.  It  is  a sign  of  something  or  other  that  many  of  our  women 
teachers  are  more  anxious  to  be  in  the  current  fashion  in  matters  of  dress 
than  in  the  nature  of  their  teaching.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
just  as  our  ladies,  whether  from  reasons  of  economy  or  from,  sheer  ob- 
stinacy, might  continue  to  wear  a certain  style  of  dress  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  cycle  of  fashion-change  would  bring  the  costume  back 
into  vogue  in  due  time,  so  our  language  teadiers  may  be  content  to  carry 
. on  blithely  in  their  out-^f-date  ways  imtil  the  (ycle  of  method  returns 
again  to  justify  their  persistency. 

No  one  will  deny  that  fashion  cycles  exist,  and  so  the  owner  of  a 
long  skirt  can  be  sure  that  some  day  skirts  will  be  long  again— perhaps 
when  we  no  longer  need  a stem  O.P.A.  to  conserve  cloth  to  help  clothe 
needy  sufferers  in  other  lands.  I,  for  one,  am  waiting  patiently  for  the 
style  to  return  on  our  college  campuses  when  the  young  ladies  will  wear 
dresses  again  and  leave  the  blue  jeans  for  the  boys.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  highly  doubtful— at  least  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Hollywood 
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— ^that  ladies  will  ever  again  wear  the  hoop  skirt  and  powdered  wig  and 
that  men  will  parade  their  calves  in  breeches  and  hose. 

I have  built  up  my  simile  to  suggest  that  the  forces  in  American 
society  which  shape  the  pattern  of  the  schools,  dictate  their  study  pro> 
grams  and  validate  their  methods,  may  have  changed  to  such  a degree 
that  some  luckless  teachers,  sitting  out  the  cycle  of  language  teaching 
methods,  may  find  themselves  in  wig' or  breeches  in  these  days  of  bobby 
socks  and  blue  jeans.  What,  then,  has  been  the  shift  in  foreign  language 
teaching,  its  methods  and  objectives,  and  what  is  the  current  vogue? 

in  another  paper  ^ I have  tried  to  trade  how  a school  subject  enters 
the  curriculum  to  be  functional  in  order  to  satisfy  a definite  need  of  the 
pupils— social,  economic,  intellectual — and  how  changes  in.  the  needs 
may  force  the  subject  to  adopt  secondary  objectives  which  continue  to 
function  for  a portion  of  the  school  body ; or  how  the  subject  may  be 
forced  by  further  social  changes  even  to  carry  on  for  transfer  or  instru- 
mental objectives  only  in  order  to  stay  in  the  curriculum.  Teachers  may 
accept  this  shift  because  they  still  Meve  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
subject  matter  which  caught  ieir  interest  in  their  preparatory  days  and 
because  often  they  feel  it  is  too  late  to  change  to  some  other  teaching 
field  which  has  come  into  fashion.  Perhaps  they  decide  to  sit  tight  in  case 
the  fashion  qrde  may  come  around  again  to  their  style. 

Although  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  1898  identified  and  described 
three  or  four  alternative  methods,  the  influence  of  the  priority  of  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  by  careful  grammatical  preparation  and 
by  translation_to  and  from  English  persisted  strongly  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  Natural  and  Direct  Methods  gained  advocates,  books 
were  written  and  the  masters  of  training  schools  acquired  disciples.  The 
Reading  Method  described  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  based  on  in- 
tensive translation,  changed  to  a scanning  of  many  pages  in  the  University 
of  Chicago’s  earlier  Extensive  Reading  Plan.  The  Modem  Language 
Study  of  the  late  1920’s  was  unable  by  pupil-test  programs  or  by  teacher- 
questionnaires  to  establish  dependable  data  on  the  superiority  of  any 
recognized  method.  When  Coleman  came  forth  with  a new-type  “Direct- 
Reading”  method  it  was  poorly  understood  and  was  received  with  huz- 
zahs  from  some  and  with  groans  firom  others.  Clearly  the  first  modem 
language  investigation  did  not  settle  the  problems  of  curriculum  and 
method  any  more  than  did  the  earlier  Classical  Investigation  set  at  ease 
the  Latin  teacher’s  mind. 

For  one  reason  the  curriculum  experts,  taking  their  cue  on  educa- 
tional values  firom  an  isolationist-minded  public,  kept  bringing  up  the 
why  of  foreign  language  study,  long  after  we  foreign  language  teachers 
wanted  to  get  down  to  details  of  wherif  what  and  how.  This  obstructionist 
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tactic,  even  if  we  admit  a sincerity  of  motive  for  reasons  of  general  wel- 
fare and  national  well-being,  diverted  the  competing  languages  into  a 
scramble  for  nice-sounding  phrases  acceptable  to  the  experts  who  might 
then  let  the  subjects  stay  in  the  curriculum.  For  a time  we  soft-pedaled 
the  linguistic  phases  of  the  subject : we  were  the  sister  of  the  fair-haired 
queen  of  the  curriculum,  the  social  studies.  We  played  up  culture  and 
instrumental  values  and  correlation.  Then  an  economic  depression  sent 
hordes  of  students  into  shops  and  laboratories  for  quick  training  in  sale- 
able performances.  The  competition  was  vicious;  our  mortality  was 
terrible. 

What  was  wrong  with  language  teaching  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
affairs?  You  say  we  were  not  alone  to  blame,  that  the  other  subject  mat- 
ters were  equally  guilty.  True ; but  we  had  better  consider  what  we  did 
and  why.  Was  the  cause  of  our  failure  teacher  preparation,  scope  of  ob- 
jectives, suitability  of  materials,  length  of  study  period,  intelligence  of 
pupils,  soundness  of  pupil  motivation  or  thoroughness  of  their  previous 
preparation,  to  mention  just  a few  of  our  well-worn  alibis?  It  could 
have  been  any  one  or  all  of  these  reasons  in  one  or  another  circumstance, 
but  let’s  not  fall  into  any  booby  trap. 

I am  sure  heads  will  nod  as  many  a reader  sees  each  one  of  our 
favorite  peeves  by  which  we  like  to  excuse  our  failures,  but  several  heads 
will  certainly  bob  vigorously  at  the  words  “previous  preparation.”  Is  it 
possible  you  were  thinking  that  children  nowadays  are  not  taught  the 
forms  of  English  grammar  on  which  to  build  the  grammar  of  a foreign 
language?  If  so,  let’s  not  be  trapped.  Might  not  the  English  teadher  say 
it  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  claim  that  foreign  language  grammar 
needs  to  be  developed  on  the  framework  of  the  grammar  of  the  mother 
tongue?  Might  they  not  ask  by  what  right  you  seek  to  decide  the  ob*- 
jectives  and  methods  of  English  teaching  ?— Unless,  of  course,  you  are  also 
an  English  teacher,  As  I want  the  English  teachers  to  let  us  decide  what 
to  do  about  foreign  languages,  so  I respect  their  decision— perhaps  not 
a unanimous  one — ^to  teach  Englidi  as  an  operating  experience,  maxi- 
mum use  with  constant  clinical  adjustment, — to  cultivate  English,  not 
as  a hot-house  flower,  but  as  a sturdy  field  plant  open  to  all  weathers. 
I want  to  watch  iheir  experiment  and  see  how  it  tiurns  out.  When  or  if 
the  procedure  changes,  the  English  teachers  will  order  it 

Shall  we  blame  the  soundness  of  pupil  motivation?  Why  don’t  pupils 
like  our  subject?  By  no  means  are  all  children  who  dislike  foreign  lan- 
guage study  addlepated  and  lazy.  What  do  children  like  to  do?  Couldn’t 
we  eavesdrop  on  some  of  their  club  meetings  and  get  ideas  for  a few 
stunts  that  might  give  us  an  opening  wedge?  And  why  must  the  class 
room  be  dull  while  the  school  club  is  fun?  I seriously  charge  the  foreign 
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language  teacher  and  school  administrators  with  lack  of  proper,  even 
decent,  orientation  and  guidance  in  directing  or  permitting  pupils  to 
enter  foreign  language  study.  There  is  the  mad  scramble,  even  open,  bare- 
faced proselyting,  by  teachers  to  get  pupils  to  elect  this  language  instead 
of  that  one.  In  most  cases,  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  what  foreign 
language  study  is  like  or  to  examine  each  pupil  on  his  state  of  readiness 
to  enter  the  discipline.  Let’s  sort  out  the  pupils  according  to  background, 
interests,  capacities  and  individual  needs,  Uien  make  objectives  suitable 
to  each  pupil-stratum  in  order  to  have  good  motivation  all  along  the  way. 

' Perhaps  pupils  are  not  so  intelligent  nowadays  as  they  were  in  our 
day.  Bangl  another  booby  trap,  and  we  walked  right  into  it!  In  the 
absence  of  actual  statistics  I am  informed  by  one  of  my  psychologist 
colleagues  that  the  average  of  pupil  intelligence  h^  probably  risen  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  And  why  not?  Consider  what  our  sons  and  dau^ters 
have  learned  recently  in  a matter  of  weeks  that  we  learned  poorly  in 
years.  Nowadays  a ten-year-old  boy,  who  dodges  a Cadillac  and  nearly 
gets  clipped  by  a Nash,  knows  without  a backward  glance  that  it  was 
a Cadillac  and  a Nash,  whereas  his  father — certainly  his  grandfather-r- 
would  only  know  the  car  makes  by  looking  at  the  name  plates.  No; 
doij’t  blame  it  on  the  dumbness  of  the  pupils ; they  aren’t  dumb— just 
different.  Better  take  the  blame  yourself  and  say,  I haven’t  learned  how 
to  deal  with  children  like  these,  but  111  keep  tr3ung  to  find  out.  If  you 
blame  it  on  the  children,  nothing  happens;  you  are  at  an  impasse:  no 
hay  Paso;  circulation  interdite.  If  you  take  the  blame,  then  you  can  do 
something. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  been  allowed  time  enough  to  do  a proper  job. 
In  the  early  days  of  language  teaching  four  years  of  Latin  was  con- 
sidered the  minimum  and  this  allotment  of  time  was  readily  transferred 
to  the  modem  languages  as  each  entered  the  curriculum  to  perform  its 
definite  function  in  response  to  a need  of  society.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
language  colonies  of  immigrants  succeeded  in  having  their  home  lan- 
guage taught  in  the  primary  grades. 

When  the  junior  high  school  movement  early  in  the  century  took  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  into  separate  buildings,  with  separate  administra- 
tion and  the  separate  aim  of  general  orientation  and  exploration  of  the 
areas  of  living,  rather  than  the  previous  all-important  aim  of  preparation 
for  higher  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  many  school  systems 
lowered  the  starting  age  of  a foreign  language,  Latin  as  well  as  the  living 
languages.  A start  in  the  7th  grade  would  permit  six  consecutive  years  of 
study,  would  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  early  adolescence,  use  its  ready 
memory  and  the  flexible  voice  mechanisms  of  younger  children,  .^though 
Latin  instruction  did  not  expect  to  use  the  oral-aural  aspects  of  language. 
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and  some  of  the  reasons  for  early  beginning  do  not  apply  to  a dead 
language,  the  early  start  was  readily  accepted  by  the  classical  languages. 
Since  that  time  the  wisdom  of  that  step  has  been  questioned  by  some 
educators. 

This  early  start  has  continued  to  work  well  in  situations  where  con- 
trolled motivation  provides  the  demand  and  sympathetic  administration 
allots  the  time.  Most  of  the  private  schools  and  certain  city  systems  like 
Geveland,  New  York  City  and  many  others  have  successfully  continued 
the  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  as  competition  from  other  subject  areas 
diminished  foreign  language  demand  by  society  and  reduced  school  moti- 
vation, the  fourth  year  dropped  off,  followed  by  the  third  year.  The  two- 
year  minimum  has  remained,  for  school  administrators,  under  advice 
or  perhaps  pressure  from  foreign  language  teachers,  decided  that  less 
than  two  years  of  study  was  a waste  of  time.  1 know  of  no  other  sdiool 
subject  where  credit  for  one  year-unit  is  withheld  until  completion  of  a 
second  unit.  This  looks  like  a favored  position  for  our  subject  matter, 
but  some  educators  think  it  is  not  an  tmmixed  blessing. 

We  have  pointed  out  how  loss  of  time  allotment  and  basic  motivation 
have  reduced  language  study  to  the  function  of  the  receptive  skills — tread- 
ing with  some  comprehension  by  the  ear — ^and  to  the  adoption  of  transfer 
and  instnunental  aims.  The  minimum  of  time  in  the  t;^ical  school  pro- 
gram is  the  one-year  or  even  one-semester  course  in  general  language, 
which  is  a survey  course  in  language  appreciation  with  no  attempt  to 
develop  performing  skills.  In  all  of  the  above  discussion  of  time  allotment 
the  college  semester  is  considered,  with  adequate  statistical  evidence,  to 
be  equivalent  to  a high  school  year.  The  typical  school  program  referred 
to  provides  45  or  50  minutes  per  day  for  a five-day  week,  sometimes  re- 
duced to  three  days  per  week  at  advanced  levels  of  instruction. 

But  suddenly  comes  the  war  and  with  it  comes  intense  demand  and 
solid  motivation  aiid,  moreover,  the  nation’s  readiness  to  spend  any 
necessary  amount  cf  money  which  nobody  regrets  spending,  if  we  v.in. 
In  a flash  old  time  schedules  were  junked.  Minimum  schedules — ^to  build 
a bomber,  to  perfect  an  amphibious  motor  truck,  to  train  a pilot,  to  train' 
a lathe  worker,  to  train  an  instructor  of  bayonet  techniques,  any  IfinH 
of  training : trainingy  I said,  net  education — schedules  were  halved,  then 
halved  again,  and  when  persons  were  finally  frantic  for  more  time  the 
schedules  were  quartered.  And  we  produced ; we  accelerated,  we  selected, 
we  filtered  out,  and  we  ruthlessly  flunked  out  the  incapable,  the  disin- 
terested, the  mal-motivated,  the  lazy,  and  the  unworthy. 

We  won ; but  it  was  no  miracle.  We  could  have  done  it  before  and  we 
could  do  it  again,  given  the  demand,  the  motivation  and  the  money. 
Much  of  the  organization,  the  innovation  of  techniques,  the  coordination 
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of  activities  was  directed  by  former  school  teachers.  They  had  the  know- 
how all  the  time.  , • j •*  aa 

Acceleration  itself  is  not  new;  many  of  us  expenenced  it  du^g  the 

first  World  War.  I had  the  privdege  of  being  one  of  sever^  thousmd 
American  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  French  universities  for  four  months 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  With  no  previous  study  of  Frenchr-after  my  four 
years  of  high  school  Latin,  I had  taken  German  during  the  two  years  of 
coUege  I had  completed— I had  picked  up  enough  French  by  myself 
after  landing  in  France  to  be  placed  in  the  intermediate  level  of  umtruc- 
tion  at  Grenoble  where  I was  sent  Small  classes  of  ten  met  daily  for  ^ 
hour  of  conversation;  the  elementary  level  met  two  hours  a day.  The 
intermediate  level  had  another  hour  daUy  in  ctoes  Of  30  or  40  studente 
for  grammar  study  and  composition,  mostly  translation  from  En^  to 
French.  The  few  who  were  able  to  be  classified  as  advanced  students  at- 
tended  regulm*  lectures.  Everybody  of  every  level  had  to  attend  a cei^ 
number  of  lectures  a week,  regardless  of  how  much  he  understood.  Here 
was  military  discipline  providing  for  the  learning  of  French  by  a proc^ 
of  osmosis  or  absorption.  In  addition,  practically  everyone  had  Im 
dcAange— usually  a charming  young  lady,  in  which  ca^  most  of  the 
taUring  was  in  English.  Since  I was  serious  about  learning  French,  nay 
ichange  was  sixty  years  old.  We  met  every  day  for  tea  ^d  spoke  only 
French  all  the  time.  Moreover,  all  the  soldier-students  hved  m French 
homes,  ate  at  French  pensions,  went  to  parties,  read  the  newspapers, 
perhaps  even  dreamed  in  French.  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  when  I 
entered  college  and  I decided  to  major  in  French,  that  I was  started  m 
third-year  courses,  after  only  four  months  of  study? 

You  all  know  how  the  recent  acceleration  in  language  study  workw 
out  in  the  A5.T.P.  There  was  a rigid  selection  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  capacity  to  learn.  There  was  strong  motivation-promise  of  future 
service  army  status  (largely  repudiated  later,  we  must  admit)  and 
threat  of  return  to  the  ranks  and  unpleasant  rifle-toting  in  case  of  failure. 
There'was  ample  time  allotment-some  fifteen  contact  hours  a week. 
There  were  good  materials,  good  instructors,  good  everything.  It  was  no 
miracle;  we  knew  how  before  and  could  do  it  again— if  we  want  to  bad 
enough.  Do  you  wonder  that  I am  impatient  at  the  excuse : “they  don  t 
allow  us  time  enough  to  teach  a language  so  it  will  function  as  a ^1  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  bring  the  highest  possible  cultural  return”? 

In  normal  times  it  is  more  pleasant  and  more  wmfortable  to  do  our 
learning— as  well  as  our  working — a httle  more  leisurely,  but  if  we  put 
our  to  it  we  could  juggle  the  time  we  have  and  use  it  in  solid 
chunks  and  do  a good  job  of  accelerated  teaching.  I believe  that  such  con- 
centrated learning  will  be  retained  as  long  as  the  same  amount  of  spaced 
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learning,  if  it  gets  equivalent  nurture  and  exercise.  Anything — even  a 
musde— dies  from  disuse. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  suitability  of  material,  except  that 
it  is  the  American  way  to  junk  inefficient  machines  and  to  build  new 
ones.  We  have  the  know-how  and  we  have  the  money  to  buy  what  we 
heed.  The  American  system  of  localized  control  of  education,  through 
elected  boards  of  education  which  hire  administrative  officers,  gives  to 
the  taxpayers  whose  children  attend  school  the  right  to  spend  money  for 
materials.  By  and  large  the  materials  exist  for  all  types  of  teaching  and 
when  a new  type  appears  the  book  publishers  soon  produce  the  working 
materials.  For  example,  in  recent  months  many  new  books  for  the  oral, 
conversational  apprpach— the  current  vogue  in  certain  favored  drcum- 
starces— have  been  published,  much  of  the  content  having  been  experi- 
mentally used  by  the  A.S.T.P.  and  in  regular  classes  also  taught  by  the 
A.S.T.P.  instructors. 

The  scope  of  objectives  will  continue  to  be  the  most  controversial 
matter  language  teachers  must  settle.  Just  as  in  labor  disputes,  we  want 
much  but  for  the  time  being  well  settle  for  less.  We  have  had  our  hard 
times  but  just  now  our  stock  is  rising.  Many  thousands  of  young  men 
have  had  a look  at  other  parts  of  the  world  and  ^e  ready  to  assntuft  a 
world  attitude' in  human  affairs.  This  feeling,  leavens  the  state  of  mind 
of  th^  public  and  there  is  a reviving  demand  for  foreign  language  tool- 
skills  that  will  function.  School  children  must  be  guided  to  sense  and 
understand  this  demand  and  hence  be  motivated  to  undertake  and  to  per- 
severe in  a long  hard  road  of  preparation.  We  could  accelerate  and  get 
satisfactory  quick  training.  It  is  better  to  go  up  a slow  gradient  and  get 
the  skills  in  a framework  of  general  culture. 

In  deciding  on  this  objective  for  language  tool-skills,  we  must  realize 
that  only  in  the  most  favored  situations  some  of  the  few  pupils  who  com- 
plete high  school  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  per- 
formance. Among  the  Elected  students  who  go  on  to  college,  others  can 
procure  operating  skills.  In  less  favored  situations  the  objective  of  read- 
ing as  a functioning  skill  must  be  accepted  and  the  time  allotted— usually 
twir  years — ^must  be  used  effectively  to  produce'valid  returns.  Finally  we 
ought  to  study  carefully  the  possibility  of  teaching  language  and  lan- 
guages for  purposes  of  appreciation.  If  it  means  new  materials,  new 
objectives,  even  new  teachers,  we  can  produce  all  that  is  needed  if  we 
want  to  bad  enough. 

Have  we  failed  for  lack  of  good  teachers?  The  answer  is  yes,  and  no.' 
No,  in  that  foreign  language  teachers  in  the  main  have  not  understood 
the  scope  of  the  job  of  foreign  language  teaching  and  have  often  tried  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  place.  No,  again,  in  that  the  adminis- 
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trators  have  not  allowed  outlet  to  the  teaching  our  people  knew  how  to 
do  and  the  American  curricular  system  in  its  diversified  richness  has  not 
enabled  the  continuity  and  concentration  we  need  for  certain  outcomes. 
The  answer  is  yes,  that  we  have  our  ^re  of  stagnant  shirkers.  Yes,  we 
have  our  share  of  inexperienced  class-watchers  and  those  who  are  soured 
on  the  world  and  on  children  in  particular.  But  we  have  more  ^han  our 
share  of  teachers  who  try  to  teach  without  knowing  adequately  the  sub- 
ject they  teach.  The  school  system  of  control,  cautious  state  certification, 
and  even  the  valuable  law  of  school  tenure  which,  enacted  for  a neces- 
sary  social  security  for  teachers,  has  forced  many  an  unprepared  teacher 
to  step  into  an  unexpected  vacanity— all  of  these  permit  inadequately 
prepared  teachers  to  instruct  our  children. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  of  reconversion  has  removed  thousands  of 
teachers  from  our  sdbools  and  many  will  never  go  back  to  the  classroom. 
In  the  emergency,  state  departments  of  education  issue  thousands  of 
temporary  certificates  and  the  school  principals  must  hire  the  holders  to' 
fill  vacancies.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  teachers  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  salary  scales  do  not  attract  sufficient  trainees,  the  hiring  standards 
will  be  low.  During  the  late  30*s  we  had  an  oversiq)ply  of  teachers,  but 
the  complicated  system  of  subject  combinations  necessary  to  place  be- 
ginning teachers  militated  against  satisfactory  preparation  in  any  one  of 
the  subjects.  At  such  a time  the  certification  laws  should  have  become 
more  stringent  to  produce  better  teachers.  Instead,  in  some  cases,  they 
loosened  up  to  permit  more  flexible  subject  combinations.  We  cotdd  re- 
duce the  range  of  subject  offerings  in  the  high  schools,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate on  training  better  teachers  in  fewer  subjects,  but  that  is  harder 
to  do  than  to  balance  the  national  budget — and  who  can  do  that? 

The  current  vogue  of  emphasis  on  the  oral  approach  requires  a 
teacher  competent  in  the  oral  skills,  a performer.  Such  a teacher  should 
know  the  techniques  of  developing  good  pronunciation  and  of  promoting 
oral  expression.  These  are  the  hardest  of  all  objectives  and  should  not 
be  attempted  by  ill-trained  teachers.  Speaking  is  a social  activity : there 
must  be  a listener.  Moreover,  the  audience  situation  'must.be  motivated. 
We  can,  and  must,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  use  of  practice  time,  * 
employ  choral  repetition  in  classes.  Time  is  too  precious  to  make  a whole 
class  listen  while  one  piqpil  speaks,  unless  the  material  is  worthy  of  the 
audience  situation,  which  is  rare.  We  need  recorders  or  sound  mirrors, 
so  one  pupil  can  talk  and  listen  to  himself  and  not  disturb  his  neighbors. 
Failing  that,  we  must  work  by  twos  and  by  groups.  Space  does  not  permit 
a catalogue  of  oral-teaching  devices ; I mention  only  enough  to  show  how 
large  these  skills  and  instractional  techniques  loom  in  the  current  ob- 
jectives if  we  would  develop  oral  skills  to  tool  quality. 
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The  methods  employed  in  the  oral  classes  of  the  A.S.T.P.  were  largely 
not  new;  they  were  old  ones  rearranged  to  fit  a new  situation  having  a 
specific  objective,  the  creation  of  oral  spealdng  fluency.  The  use  of  these 
methods  and  the  background  of  preparation  th^r  entail  in  the  teacher 
will  be  harder  than  ever  to  develop  in  our  teachers  without  some  sort  of 
foreign  residence  such  as  my  own  experience  at  Grenoble,  or  such  as  a 
groi^>  of  my  students  had  last  winter  in  Mexico.  There  is  a project  to 
establidi  a regular  ^‘Winter  Quarter  in  Mexico”  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  I hope  Ohio  State  University  will  lead  the  way.  The  Junior 
Year  Abroad  is  resuming  operations  and  all  sorts  of  summer  schools  are 
functioning.  The  sessions  at  Middlebury,  Mills,  Western  Reserve  and 
Duke— to  mention  the  ones  I know  best — ^are  the  nearest  substitute  that 
can  be  had  for  foreign  study.  All  such  schools  shoidd  be  used  widely  by 
all  who  can  afford  them. 

I have  purposely  ended  the  discussion  on  the  crux  of  the  situation, 
the  prq>aration  of  teachers.  Workshops,  in-service  institutes,  summer 
study  and  travel  will  improve  the  product  that  the  universities  and 
teachers  collies  can  turn  out.  But  no  outside  force  can  really  create  the 
motivating  attitude  that  makes  someone  want  to  teach  well.  It  must  be 
an  inner  urge  to  serve  within  a person  who  loves  children.  We  Americans 
can  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  quite  promptly  and  effectively,  if 
we  wata  to  bad  enough. 


NOTES 

1.  **Are  Foreign  Languages  Tool  or  Cultural  Subjects?”  Educational  Research 
Buttetin,  Vol.  XXV,  October  16,  1946. 
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A STATEMENT  OF  INTENSIVE  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

J.  IdiLTON  Cowan  and  Mobtimeh  Gbaves 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

(From  B,  XXVH,  1943, 6Sf.l 


Tnggmnrli  a£.  there  is  bound  to  be— in  fact  has  already  appeared— a 
ri>rfflin  amount  of  critidsm  of  "extravagant  claims”  allied  to  be  made 
by  the  advocates  of  modem  intensive  language  teaching,  it  seems  wise 
to  set  down  the  rathtt'  modest  “claims”  which  these  advocates  really  do 
present.  Th^  follow: 

(1)  The  “dribble  method”  of  learning  languages  (three  hours  a week 
for  years)  has  failed  to  give  students  practical  conunand  of  any  language. 
It  may,  of  course,  have  Imd  otiier  educational  values,  but  the  need  now 
is"  for  practical  speaking  conunand. 

(2)  Better  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  more  concentrated  use  of 
the  studmts’  time  (a  minimum  of  ten  hours  per  week).  Only  continued 
frpfriment  will  ^ve  US  exact  knowledge  as  to  when,  in  the  increase  in 
concentration,  a period  of  diminishing  returns  sets  in.  Our  present  g»ess 
is  that,  if  the  study  is  to  occupy  three  months  or  more,  about  twenty-five 
hours  a wed:  of  classroom  contact  and  supervised  study  is  the  optimum, 
fiiniigTi  there  are  varying  opinions  among  the  advocates  with  respect 
to  this. 

(3)  Major  emphasis  at  first  should  be  placed  upon  the  acquisition 
of  spoken  language.  There  is  a variety  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  when 
stu^  of  the  written  language  should  begin,  but  this  difference  does  not 
affect  the  general  principle. 

(4)  Language  instrucrion  should  be  controlled  by  a trained  technical 
linguist  In  the  ideal  case  he  would  be  completely  bilingual  and  an  in- 
spired and  inspiring  teacher.  Unfortunately  these  qualities  are  not  com^ 
bined  in  one  person  smndently  frequently  to  meet  present  demands. 
Moreover,  whenever  th^  are  so  combined  we  Have  a person  so  valuable 
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that  his  time  should  not  be  inefficiently  used  in  doing  the  incessant  drill- 
work  necessary  for  proper  control  of  spoken  language.  This  drill-work 
should  be  carried  on  by  native  speakers  who  need  only  good  intelligence, 
good  ears,  an  acceptable  dialect,  some  small  training,  and  tight  control. 
Since  the  optimum  condition  is  too  infrequently  met  to  supply  the  lan- 
guage needs  of  the  present  moment,  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  sudi  ap- 
proximations to  it  as  me  possible  under  the  existent  local  circumstances. 

(5)  There  is  probably  no  new  method  of  language  training.  It  is  . 
most  likely  that  the  successful  features  of  the  allied  new  method  have 
been  impHcit  in  all  good  language  teaching.  Since,  however,  there  have 
been  hitherto  practically  no  materials  planned  for  intensive  study  of 
spoken  language,  there  are  now  appearing  some  new  mcderials.  '^ese 
are  in  varying  stages  of  experiment  and  trial  and  will  doubtless  be 
greatly  improved  with  eiq>erience.  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  criticism 
of  them  will  be  welcomed. 

(6)  Language  is  not  to  be  taught  ^^without  gramtnar,”  nor  '^as  a 
child  learns  his  native  tongue.”  A student  should  learn  all  the  grammar 
useful  to  him,  but  he  should  learn  it  scientifically,  not  as  a kind  of 
theology,  and  he  ^uld  learn  it  only  when  and  as  it  becomes  useful  to 
him.  Moreover,  he  should  not  learn  language  as  a child,  but  with  all  the 
tools  that  maturity,  intelligence,  and  education  have  given  him. 

.(7)  Within  the  limits  of  agreement  on  the  need  for  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  spoken  language  by  scientifically-trained  personnel,  there  is  room 
for  wide  divergence  as  to  detail  and  even  for  the  personal  eccentricities  of 
teachers. 

(8)  The  er^ression  '^tensive  hmguage”  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
context  which  implies  the  indusion  of  area  study.  This  is  not  a neces- 
sary, though  it  is  sometimes  useful,  extension  of  the  term.  We  all — 
even  the  allied  “medianists” — ^acknowledge  that  a language  does  not 
operate  in  a vacuum. 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  A5.TP.  METHOD  TO 
CIVILIAN  TEACHING  ' 

Generally  Expressed  Opinions  oj  Administrators,  Course  Directors, 

and  Instructors 

[From  A Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  AS.T^^  Commisaon  on  Trends  in 
Education,  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  N.  Y.  1944,  pt>.  28-29.3 


After  questioning  administrators,  course  directors,  and  instructors 
in  institutions  where  the  language  curriculum  of  the  A.S.TT.  was  in 
operation,  the  Survey  Group  noted  wide  agreement  that  certain  principles 
and  dements  of  this  curriculum  could  fruitfully  be  introduced  into  post- 
war language  teaching  for  civilians  at  the  collie  level.  Those  interviewed 
agreed  that  certain  objectives  of  AS.T.P  language  training,  admittedly 
desired  to  fill  practical  military  needs,  would  haturally  be  abandoned; 
and  they  reaffirmed  their  belief  that  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  foreign  cultures  is  a primary  aim  of  langukge  stucfy  in  a liberal  edu- 
cation. Their  experience  with  the  achievements  of  the  A.S.T.P.  language 
curriculum  had  convinced  them,  however,  that  the  acquisition  of  all- 
round language  proficiency,  induding  the  ability  to  read,  involves  a 
command  of  the  spoken  form  of  the  language  as  an  initial  objective.  In 
recognition  of  this  prindple,  th^r  were  ready  to  recommend,  in  so  far 
as  might  be  practicable,  adoption  of  an  intensive  plan  of  language  instruc- 
tion, to  include  the  following  elements : 

1.  A large  number  of  contact  hours  per  week,  of  which  a lesser  number  would 
be  devoted  to  grammar  work,  and  a greater  number  to  conversational  drill 
work. 

2.  Very  small  classes  (ten  students  or  less)  for  drill  work,  sectioned  according 
to  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  individual  students. 

3.  Some  outside  preparation  by  the  student  for  grammar  classes,  though  less  than 

in  non-intensive  courses;  little  or  no  outdde  preparation  for  sessions. 

4.  The  use  of  native,  or  completely  bilingual,  speakers  for  drill  work. 

5.  The  use  of  supplementary  aids,  induding  mechanical  apparatus  such  as  motion 
pictures,  phonograph  records,  recording  machines,  magnetic-tape  recorders, 
radio,  and  telephone. 

6.  The  provision  of  a living  background  for  the  study  of  the  language,  through 
extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  language  houses,  language  tables,  and  lan- 
guage dubs  within  the  institution,  as  wdl  as  social  contacts  with  foreign- 
language  groups  in  the  conununiiy. 

In  order  to  implement  such  a program  of  language  study,  it  was  felt 
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that  certain  types  of  teaching  materials,  at  present  not  generally  avail- 
able, are  needed.  These  include: 

1.  New  textual  materials  specially  designed  for  use  in  intensive  courses,  such  as: 

a)  Elementary  grammars  which  avoid  technical  terms,  place  less  emphasis  on 
translation,  and  present  graded  structural  material  k^ed  to  drill  work  in 
conversation. 

b)  More  collections  of  reading  materials,  suitable  for  use  at  the  intermediate 
level,  rq>resenting  various  aspects  of  the  foreign  culture  concerned,  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  students*  special  intellectual  interests  and  provided  with 
ample  exerdi£S  to  aid  oral  discussion. 

^ c)  More  adequate  word-lists,  of  which  some  would  be  topically  arranged. 

2.  More  mechanical  apparatus,  in  the  nature  of  audio-visual  aids,  at  reasonable 

cost,  including: 

a)  Records  specially  designed  to  teach  pnmunciation,  and  albums  of  records 
incorporating  the  drill  material  of’the  textbooks. 

b)  Efficient  recording  madiines. 

c)  Magnetic-tape  recorders. 

d)  Moving  lectures  designed  to  be  intq;rated  with  instruction  in  the  language. 

3.  New  devices  and  methods  for  objectively  testing  aural  and  oral  .proficiency. 


INTENSIVE  LANGUAGE  STUDY  AS  A PART  OF  THE 
' COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

Otto  Spmnger 

UmversHy  oj  Pennsylvania 

[From  GQ,  XVII,  4,  Pt.  i,  Nov.  1944,  226-240.] 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ■ ♦ 

■J 

" According  to  these  directives,  the  intensive  language  study  under  the 
A.S.T.P.  was  to  have  the  following  specific  features : 

(1)  A large  number  of  instructional  hours  (^‘contact  hours”)  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

(2)  Small  numbers  of  students  per  class. 

(3)  Combination  of  presentation  of  language  structure  and  conversational 
practice. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  drill  and  on  the  formation  of  linguistic  habits. 

(5)  Phonemic  analysis  and  transcription. 

(6)  Employment  of  native  informants. 

(7)  Specific  objective:  command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  features  that  could  alone  be  termed  a 
methodological  discovery  or  even  a pedagogical  innovation— what  is 
novel  about  the  program  is  the  suggested  combination  of  these  particular 
features,  the  practical  organization  in  matters  of  instructional  time,  size 
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of  classes,  etc.,  and  the  orientation  with  regard  to  the  objectives  of  lan- 
guage instruction.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  wise  and  undogmatic  planners- 
of.  ^e  program  were  so  modest  as  to  stress  the  point  that  their  methodo- 
logical “remarks”  were  not  to  be  taken  in  a prescriptive  sense.  It  is  thus 
somewhat  surprising  and,  indeed,  regrettable  that  a good  many  curious 
notions  have  been  spread  concerning  the  methods,  aims  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  discussing  the  individual  features,  that  we  first  state  the 
actual  practice  of  intensive  language  stu<fy  under  the  A.S.T.P.  before 
we  turn  to  our  principal  question  of  how  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
college  curriculum. 

^ (1)  “Learning  languages  in  a hurry?”  The  war  emergency  needed 
foreign  language  experts  and  needed  them  in  a hurry.  Therefore  the 
language  training  organized  by  the  Army  with  the  advice  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  had  to  .be  condensed  into 'nine  months. 
It  was  this  short  period  which  impressed  the  general  public  and  un- 
leashed a flood  of  praise  in  the  daily  press,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inspired 
either  an  unhealthy  awe  for  the  magic  effects  of  the  “new  method”  or 
a certain  suspicion  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  A.S.T.P.  results.^  Most  of 
these  outsiders,  however,  overlooked  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  namely 
the  vast  increase  of  instructional  hours  from  the  traditional  quota  of  3, 
4,  or  5 per  week  to  IS  and  later  17  in  the  intensive  program.  In  fact,  the 
actual  number  of  instructional  hours  in  the  intensive  program  exceeded 
by  far  the  time  spent  in  class  under  the  traditional  system.  For  the  in- 
tensive program  of  9 months  or  about  36  weeks  with  17  hours  per  week 
gelded  a to^  of  612  instructional  hours  as  compared  with  300  hours 
in  the  traditional  language  study  covering  two  or  three  years  of  college 
(first  year:  30  weeks  at  4 hours=120  hours,  second  year:  30  weeks 
at  3 hours=90  hours,  third  year : 30  weeks  at  3 hours=90  hours). 

Even  if  we  include  the  time  spent  on  home  preparation,  we  find  that 
the  total  number  of  hours  spent  on  language  study  within  the  nine 
months  of  the  intensive  program  exceeded  that  of  the  traditional  two- 
or  t^ee-year  rourse  in  college.  Theoretically,  in  view  of  the  rather 
< crowded  roster  of  the  student-soldiers,  little  or  no  home  work  at  all  had 
-bwn  enmsaged  in  the  A.S.T.P.,  in  reality  one,  two,  and  even  three  hours 
of  the  trainee’s  “study  time”  or  of  his  “free  time”  were  needed,  every 
day^  for  pronunciation  exercises,  memorizing,  conversational'  practice 
mth  roommates,  etc.,  adding  up  to  6 ( 12,  or  18)  hours  per  week  or  a total 
of  216  (432,  or  648)  hours  during  the  nine  months,  i.e.,  a grand  total  of 
828  (1^,  or  1260)  hours  of  class  and  home  work  in  the  A.S.T.P.  If  we' 
attune,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  traditional  three-year  course  in  coUege 
that  for  every  hour  in  class  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  V/z  (or  2) 
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hours  on  preparation  at  home  (although  he  rarely  does),  his  expected 
home  work  would  add  up  . to  approximately  450  (or  600)  hours,  i.e.,  to  a 
grand  total  of  750  (or  900)  hours  of  class  and  home  work  in  the  three 
years  of  the  traditional  course.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  we  may 
be  impressed  by  such  mathematical  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  the 
trainee  in  the  A.S.T.P.  spent  considerably  more  hours  on  language  study 
within  nine  months  than  the  student  of  the  traditional  course  within  the 
36  months  of  his  three-year  study. 

This  enormous  concentration  of  what  is  therefore  rightly  called  the 
“intensive”  course  was  dictated  by  the  war-emergency.  It  is  a happy 
coincidence,  however,  that  there  has  always  been  a strong  feeling  among 
language  teachers  ^ and  lin^sts^  alike  ^at  such  concentration  of  lan- 
guage study,  especially  during  the  initial  phase  and  up  to  a certain 
limit,  is  far  superior  to  the  “dribble  method”  of  spreading  language  in- 
struction thinly  over  two  or  three  years,*  and  that  a dose  of,  let  us  say, 
two  hours  daily  instead  of  one  yields  more  than  just  double  the  results. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  whether  and  how  to  work  intensive 
language  study  into  the  college  curriculum,  we  find  the  language  teachers 
unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  present  miserly  allotment  of  3 or  4, 
rarely  5 hours  a week  for  language  instruction  is  insufficient  and  that, 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  particular  feature  of  intensive  language 
study,  viz.,  an  increase  in  weekly  “contact  hours,”  is  hi^y  desirable.* 
But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a way  of  increasing  substantially 
the  number  of  hours  of  language  instruction  in  college  without  encroadi- 
ing  upon  other  required  or  recommended  subjects,*  had  it  not  been  for 
the  clever  suggestion  which,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  was  first  made  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Learned  Societies,  namely,  that  part  or  all  of  the  students 
time  which  he  is  expected  to  spend  on  preparation  at  home  be  converted 
into  additional  instructional  time,  or,  rather,  into  practice  hours  similar 
to  those  of  the  intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  and  com- 
parable, in  our  college  rosters,  to  the  laboratory  hours  scheduled  for 
science  courses,  such  as  Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  others.7  Thus, 
instead  of  reserving  out  of  the  students  weekly  study  time,  let.  us  say, 
four  hours  for  dass  work  and  six  (Or  dght)  hours  for  home  preparation 
in  language  study,  i.e.,  a total  of  10  (or  12)  hours  per  week,  in  the  tra- 
ditional beginners^  language  course,  the  proposed  intensive  language 
coiurse  would  consist  of  10  “contact  hours”  or  5 sessions  of  two  consecu- 
tive hours  per  week  in  dass,  and  ^ hour  daily  or  about  lyi  hours  per 
week  for  home  preparation,  i.e.,  a total  of  approximately  12^  hours  for 
intensive  language  study  per  week.— Whether  such  a course  should 
carry  4 credits  per  term,  i.e.,  the  same  amount  of  academic  credit  as  its. 
“traditional”  counterpart,  or  whether  we  are  willing  to  allow  it  as  many 
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as  5 or  6 credits  per  term  (as  we  are  inclined  to  do  at  Pennsylvania) 
depends  upon  our  relative  evaluation  of  the  work  done  in  the  two  courses. 

To  be  sure,  compared  with  the  17  (at  first  IS)  hours  of  intensive  lan- 
guage study  under  the  A.S.T.P.,  a 10  hour  intensive  course  in  college 
represents  a considerable  reduction.  However,  in  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  know  at  what  point  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  sets  in,  whether 
at  a total  of  17  or  of  12  or  of  8 contact  hours  per  week.®  Secondly,  if  the 
reduction  in  time  should  actually  slow  down  the  progress  to  a consider- 
able extent,  this  lo.ss  could  be  made  up,  in  college,  by  a longer  total  time 
of  lan^age  contact,  during  the  second  and  third  (possibly  fourth)  year. 

This  and  similar  proposals  have  been  received  rather  favorably  in 
various  quarters,— as  a matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  instruction  time  for 
all  language  beginners’  classes,  or  for  certain  special  sections  of  them, 
has  been  under  serious  consideration  in  many  of  our  leading,  time-hon- 
ored educational  institutions.  In  some  places  such  classes  or  sections  have 
already  been  approved  or  even  put  into  practice  on  an  exf^rimfental  basis. 

The  technical  problem  of  how  to  roster  a 10  hour  lahguage  course  in 
Freshman  (or  Sophomore)  schedules  vdthout  conflicting  too  much  with 
other  required  courses  is  hot  insoluble,  to  judge  by  a number  of  tentative 
rosters  worked  out  for  students  at  Pennsylvania,  with  the  intensive 
language  course  scheduled  daily  in  two  consecutive  hours,  MTWTF 
from  9 to  11,  or  from  8 to  10,  keeping  the  hours  from  11  to  1 (or  from 
10  to  1)  free  for  other  required  or  elective  courses.®  Further  possibilities 
of  rostering  the  intensive  language  course  would  be  from  2 to  4 or  from 
3 to  5 in  the  afternoon,  although  the  afternoon  hours  are  naturally  less 
desirable.  If  necessary,  even  a splitting  up  of  the  course  into  two  sepa- 
rate hours  every  day  might  be  considered  without  seriously  jeopardizing 
the  students’  progress  in  the  course,  especially  if  the  two  Lours  are 
planned  to  be  entrusted  to  two  different  instructors>® 

More  serious  seems  to  be  the  question  raised  in  administrative  quar- 
ters as  to  whether  a 10  hour  language  course,  in  addition  to  the  formi- 
dable array  of  other  required  courses,  would  not  unduly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  a student  may  choose  in  his  (or  her)  Freshman  year 
for  the  important  purpose  of  a general  orientation.  However,  as  long 
as  we  think  in  terms  of  6 credits  (possibly  only  4 or  S),  the  student’s 
roster  would  actually  be  “burdened”  only  by  2 (or  even  less)  additional 
CTedits,  an  increase  which  could  hardly  be  criticized  for  seriously  narrow- 
ing the  student  s choice  of  subjects  in  his  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

(2)  tutorial  system  for  the  elite?^’  The  drastic  restriction  of 
student  numbers  in  the  “drill  sections”  must  no  doubt  be  ranked  second 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  intensive  language  • 
study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  Indeed,  college  professors  and  especially  high 
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schoc  '.  teadiers  with  often  30,  35,  and  even  40  students  in  one  class,  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  the  feeling,  that,  given  classes  with  a maximum 
of  ten,  and  often  .only  six  or  eight,  they  might  have  well  achieved  com- 
parable results ! On  die  other  hand,  they  are  hardly  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  represented  an  absolutely  superior  group  from 
the  viewpoint  of  linguistic  aptitude  and  general  preparation,  and  that 
the  experience  in  the  A.S.T.P.  is  therefore  inconclusive  for  language 
teaching  in  general.  In  my  experience,  a class  of  A.S.T.P.  trainees,  with 
the  exception  of  a thin  sprinkling  of  older  and  maturer  but  therefore  also 
less  adaptable  men,  was  not  mi.ch  better  or  worse  than  the^  average 
class  of  students  at  Pennsylvania.  But  who  in  the  world  (the  critics 
continue),  except  the  Gkivemment  itself,  could  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
semi-tutorial  language  teaching  to  the  crowds  of  civilian  students?  In- 
deed, here  lies  the  most  crucial  discrepancy  between  the  intensive  lan- 
guage study  of  the  A.S.T.P.  and  the  “traditional”  language  teaching  at 
most  of  our  educational  institutions.  Perhaps,  one  extenuating  fact  is 
genejrally  overlooked,  namely  that  in  the  grammar  sessions  of  the  in- 
tensive cotuse,  i.e.,  in  S out  of  17  hours  per  week,  very  large  numbers 
of  students,  40,  SO,  occasionally -as  many  as  80  and  90,  were  accom- 
modated. But  the  fact  remains  diat  in  the  case  of  high  schools  the  adop- 
tion of  this  particular  feature  of  the  A.S.T.P.  would  involve  a very  con- 
siderable budgetary  increase.  On  the  college  level,  where  the  “traditional” 
language  classes  have  mostly  been  limited  to  20  (or  25),  and  quite  often 
have  been  somewhat  below  this  maximum,  the  difference  is  less  serious. 
If  we  consider,  furthermore,  the  large  attendance  possible  in  the  gram- 
mar hours,  the  additional  credits  earned  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
course,  a certain  economizing  due  to  the  fact  that  drill  sections  will 
rarely  have  to  be  entrusted  to  men  of  advanced  professorial  rank,  and, 
finally,  the  poa:ibility  of  raising  the  maximum  attendance  of  a drill  sec- 
tion to  12  in  the  case  of  German  and  other  languages  offering  little 
difficulty  in  matters  of  pronunciation, — then,  perhaps,  even  the  vital 
factor  of  small  classes  may  be  introduced  in  the  college  curriculum  with 
only  very  slight  modifications  and  without  alarming  financial  reverbera- 
tions. ... 

(3)  "A  glorified  Berlitz  school?”  The  emphasis  on  the  conversa- 
tional and  inductive  approach  has  led  many  to  believe  that  in  the  inten- 
sive language  course  of  the  Army  grammar  was  condemned  in  principle 
and  therefore  ignored  in  practice,  a suspicion  which  in  the  light  of  the 
Army  directives  and  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  program  is  com- 
pletely unfounded.  After  all,  nearly  one  third,  i.e.,  5 hours  out  of  17 
(at  first  IS)  of  instruction  tirng  were  specially  reserved  for  “demonstra- 
tions on  the  structure  (pronunciation^  grammar,  syntax,  word  formation. 
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etc.)  of  the  language”  (cf;  above).  This  provision  meant  that  during  the 
36  weeks  of  the  program,  the  soldier-students  were  exposed  to  as  many 
as  180  hours  of  grammar  presentation — don’t  know  of  any  language 
study  of  the  “traditional”  kind  which  in  the  course  of  its  two  or  three 
years  would  reserve  an  equal  amount  of  tinie  to  grammar.  At  Pennsyl- 
vania, e.g.,  only  the  first  term  of  the  beginners’  course  in  German  is  de- 
voted esdusively  to  grammar  (IS  weeks  at  4 hours  = 60  hours),  of  the 
second  term  only  about  10  hours;  at  the  “intermediate”  stage  gram- 
mar is  restricted  to  one  hour  per  week  or  30  hours  per  year,  and  simi- 
larly in  the  “advanced”  or  third  year — a grand  total  of  about  130  hours 
of  grammar  in  the  three  years  of  language  study. 

This  esqilicit  recognition  of  the  value  of  teaching  laiiguage  structure, 
in  addition  to  the  obvious  emphasis  on  conversational  drill,  shows  how 
foolish  it  would  be  to  confuse  the  men  who  planned  and  taught  the  in- 
tensive language  course  under  the  A.S.T.F.  with  certain  amateurish  lin- 
guists or  “progressive”  pedagogues  who  fancy  that  a 20  or  30  year  old 
student  could  and  should  learn  a language  “the  baby  way,”  in  every 
respect.  Chi  the  contrary,  no  one  in  the  intensive  language  study  of  the 
. Army  was*  blind  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
infant  and  the  grown-up  student  acquire  a language  are  different,  that 
each  has  certain  advantages  over  the  other,  the  most  important,  on  the 
part  of  the  grown-up  student,  being  the  short-cut  of  abstraction,  which 
allows  him  to  systematize  a large  munber  of  similar  linguistic  phenomena  ■ 
in  a general  “grammatical”  category  or  “nde.”  That  is  why  thoughtful 
and  e3q)erienced  language  teachers  ^ve  never  done  without  “grammar,” 
and  why  resourceful  and  ambitious  language  students  have  often  worked 
out  their  own  “rules.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  planners  as  well  as  the  teachers 
of  the  intensive  language  program  seemed  to  have  been  singularly  agreed 
that  grammar  should  be  deduced  from  actual  speech,^^  that  grammatical 
rules  should  be  remembered  in  the  form  of  practical  “stock-exampW* 
rather  than  abstract  formulations,^*  and  that  grammar  as  a whole  was 
. no  aim  in  itself  but  only  a means  to  an  end,  the  ultimate  end  of  language 
mastery.  That  was  the  place  to  which  grammar  had  been  relegated  by 
many  language  teachers  evai  under  the  “traditional”  system — so  there 
is  little  reason  why  this  aspect  of  the  intensive  language  study,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  college  curriculum,  should  cause  any  concern  or  any 
radical  reorientation.  If,  e.g.,  a 10  hour  intensive  course  were  planned  on 
the  college  level,  2 or  3 hours  could  be  assigned  to  the  presentation  of 
grmnmar  and  the  remaining  7 or.  8 to  conversational  practice,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ratio  of  5:12  under  the,A.S.T.P.  Written  composition 
. would  naturally  come  in  at  a certain  point. 
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(4)  **Speak-easy  methods  f**  A frequently  encountered  criticism  sus- 
pected the  A.S.T.P.  of  introducing  a “painless”  and  “random”  kind  of 
language  study  by  “simply  making  the  students  talk.”  Indeed,  if  the  pro- 
gram succeeded  in  ma^ng  the  students  actually  speak  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, this  in  my  opinion  was  no  small  feat.  And  nobody  who  has  seen 
the  program  in  operation  or  participated  in  it  as  an  instructor  or  student 
would  want  to  insinuate  that  it  achieved  this  in  a paini^s,.leisurely  way. 

. . . The  very  fact  that  there  were  never  more  than  10  students  in  a drM 
section  (even  the  “back  row”  afforded  no  rest  or  protection!),  and  that 
the  entire  period  was  spent  in  speaking  and  hearing,  in  imitation,' mutual 
questioning  and  answering,  repetition  in  chorus,  individually^  and  in 
groiq>s,  dialogues  of  two,  or  staged  conversations  of  three  and  more, — 
this  incessant  give  and  take  kept  everybody  under  pressure  from  the 
first  to  the  last  minute.  Moreover,  the  students  had  to  be  constantly  on 
edge  realizing  thqt  much  of  the  memorization  of  words,  phrases,  and 
idioms  had  to  be  done  right  in  class.^*  As  Dean  H.  G.  Doyle  put  it : “It  • 
is  obvious  that  no  one  goes  through  such  a program  without  realizing 
that  he  is  working— hard— as  he  never  has  worked  before  at  any  intd- 
lectual  task.”^® 

Nothing  was  so  rdentlessly  insisted  upon  in  the  intensive  language 
study  of  the  A.S.T.P.  as  practice  which  forms  linguistic  habits, 

“automatic  reflexes,”  as  the  Army  put  it.  The  learning  of  grammatical 
rules  and  their  lal^red  application  from  case  to  case,  as  frequently 
practiced  under  the  “traditional”  method,  may' be  a healthy  exercise  in 
logic  but  it  will  never  lead  to  a facility  in  dther  writing  or  reading  or 
speaking.  After  all,  repetition  and  drill  and  memorization,  although  con- 
demned as  “mechanical  and  dull”  l^y  certain  pedagogical  theories,  have 
alwr  ys  been  advocated  by  sane  linguists  and  language  teachers  of  any 
school.  “I  venture  to  say  that  more  progress  can  be  made  in  mastering 
a language  by  committing  one  page  to  memory — accuratdy  and  thor- 
oughly— ^than  by  'translating’  fifty  pages  in  the  customary  way.” 

At  the  same  time,  accuraQr  and  grammatical  correctness,  as  re- 
quired in  the  Army  directives,  were  not  neglected.  Untiringly,  instructors 
and  informants  continued  to  correct  the  utterances  of  their  students. 
This  was  done  in  a casual  way  and,  unless  an  important  structural 
principle  was  involved,  without  stirring  up  at  the  slightest  provocation 
all  the  backwaters  of  .^e  grammatical  reservoir.^^  Equally  exacting  was 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  a vast  store  of  words,  sentence  patterns,  and 
idioms  which  the  students  had  to  be  ready  to  reproduce  instantly  and 
verbatim ; in  the  three  months  of  the  last  term,  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  at 
Pennsylvania,  e.g.,  had  to  absorb,  for  active  and  passive  use,  ISO  new 
words  per  week  or  a total  or  almost  2,(XX)  words,  culled  from  newspaper 
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reading,  arranged  topically,  and  familiarized  through  conversation  in 
class.^® 

There  are  many,  however,  who  feel  that  this  kind  of  conversational 
drill  is  not  suited  for  college  students,  but,  if  at  all,  should  be  taken  care 
of  during  the  elementary  phase  on  the  high  school  level.  The  answer  to 
this"objection  is  simple : if  with  the  spreading  of  the  social  sciences  in 
many  of  our  high  schools  even  the  elementary  phase  of  language  teach- 
ing is  more  and  more  left  to  the  colleges,  we  shall  have  to  employ  on  the 
college  level  those  methods  which  are  thought  best  from  the  viewpoint 
of  language  teaching,  no  matter  whether  the  students  happen  to  be  16  or 
18  years  of  age.^*  Incidentally,  what  is  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of 
this  point,  our  college  students.  Freshmen  and  Seniors  alike,  definitely 
prefer  the  conversational  approach,  and,  if  the  choice  had  been  theirs, 
would  have  hardly  stooped  to  the  “academic”  goal  of  a reading  knowl- 
edge. Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  proclamation  of  a reading  knowledge 
as  the  goal  of  language  training  was  an  act  of  resignation  in  the  face  of 
the  steadily  curtailed  allotment  of  time  for  language  study,  that  it  r^ 
resented  thejdeal  of  very  few  language  teachers,  and  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  bravely  continued  to  indulge  in  some  conversational  practice, 
much  to  the  delight  of  most  of  their  students.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
the  sudden  call  for  conversational  textbooks,  which  were  needed  for  the 
intensive  language  program  of  the  Army,  e.g.,  in  German  did  not  find  us 
completely  unprepared : there  were  the  two  books  by  C.  R.  Goedsche, 
Sa^s  auf  Deutsch  and  Wie  geht*s,  there  was  the  collection  of  phrases 
and  idioms  in  topical  arrangement  by  Danton-Danton,  Wie  sagt  man 
das  auf  Deutsch?— athets  followed  with  amazing  speed,  such  as  Rehder 
and  Twaddell’s  Conversational  German.  These  would  offer  a very  suitable 
and  solid  basis  for  the  proposed  intensive  language  course  on  the  college 
level ; of  course,  there  is  room  for  a good  many  additions  on  our  shelf, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  more  advanced  phases  of  intensive  work. 

(S)  **What  pice  phonemics?**  The  recommendation  in  the  Army 
directives  of  starting  tihe  intensive  study  of  a language  without  any  writ- 
ing, or,  if  at  all,  with  a phonemic  transcription,  instead  of  bewildering 
the  neophyte  with  the  secondary  and  often  misleading  features  of  the 
conventional  foreign  orthography,  has  been  another  bone  of  contention. 
In  reality,  the  theory  of  the  A.S.T.P.  has  been  hi^y  flexible  with  regard 
to  the  time  when  writing  was  to  be  introduced,  and  so  was  the  practice, 
depending  upon  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  language  roncemed.  On 
the  whole,  languages  with  a very  complicated  orthography  or  with  no 
standardized  spelling  and  little  written  or  printed  material  offered  less 
temptation  of  putting  writing  first  than  most  of  the  Western  European 
languages.  Yet,  even  in  the  teaching  of  German  many  found  it  advisable, 
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folloiving  the  natural  chronological  sequence  and  the  order  of  importance 
— ^first  the  spoken,  then  the  written  word — ^ to  start  their  teaching 
without  any  writing  at  all  and  only  after  this  initial  period  to  introduce 
writing  and  written  material— in  conventional  German  orthography 
without  the  intermediary  stage  of  an  artifidal  scientific  or  semi-scientific 
transcription.^ 

Likewise,  the  technique  of  phonemic  analysis  and  transcription,  which 
still  scares  or  annoys  many  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  what  it  is,  served  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  oriental  and  ^'exotic” 
languages.  Indeed,  in  &e  case  of  languages  with  a traditional  writing  of 
forbidding  complexity  or  with  no  standardized  writing  at  all,  it  Was 
phonemics  that  made  possible  a scientific  analysis  as  well  as  a practical 
instruction  geared  to  a functionally  essential  minimum.  “A  <ynical 
scholar  has  said  that  Americans  may  possibly  learn  Japanese  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  neatf  world  war.  Memorizing  several  thousand  picto- 
graphs  is,  of  course,  almost  a life’s  work.  But  speaking  the  language  is 
a different  story.” 

For  German  and  other  relatively  well-spelled  languages  such  tech- 
niques could  be  dispensed  with  and,  in  full  harmony  with  the  Army 
directives,  actually  were  dispensed  with  in  the  intensive  language  study 
of  the  A.S.T.P.22  Even  the  course  in  Spoken  German,  specially  prepared 
for  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  by  W.  G.  and  J.  K.  Moulton,*® 
uses  no  accurate  phonemic  transcription  but,  under  the  name  of  “Aids 
to  Listening,”  “a  simplified  version  of  the  usual  German  spelling”  (p.  V), 
and  it  does  so  only  in  the  first  12  units  of  the  book.  In  fact,  students  are 
advised,  with  the  beginning  of  Part  II  (units  7-12) , to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  conventional  German  spelling— from  Part  III  on  (units  13—30)  the 
latter  is  used  exclusively. 

If  we  compare  the  greatly  var3dng  procedure  of  the  A.S.T.P.  in  these 
matters  with  the  various  practices  tmder  the  “traditional”  system,  its 
transfer  to  the  proposed  intensive  language  course  in  college  would  in 
most  cases  entail  only  a minor  departure  from  existing  procedures,  except 
that  it  might  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  an  introductory  period,  of  varying 
length,  without  any  writing  or  written  material  in  the  conventional 
spelling.  Perhaps  the  favorite  mispronunciation  of  Wien/Wein,  Lieder/ 
leider,  wieder /wetter  would  be  eradicated  if  the  confusing  pictures  of  the 
traditional  orthography  were  introduced  only  after  the  conect  pronunci- 
ation had  taken  firm  root  in  the  course  of  the  oral-aural  practice  of  the 
first  few  weeks.  Qr  is  this  too  optimistic  a hope? 

(6)  “PAg  return  of  the  native?”  Very  similar  to  the  preceding  is  the 
case  of  the  untrained  “native  informant”  whose  employment  for  intensive 
language  instruction  is  recommended  in  the  Army  directives.  Again,  it 
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was  in  the  of  the  recondite  languages  that  this  particular  feature 

of  the  program  was  a necessity  and,  on  the  whole,  a success.  For  the 
teaching  of  the  Western  European  languages,  on  the  o&er  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  enough  persons  available  with  a general  education  or  a 
specific  training  sufficient  to  warrant  their  employment  as  both  inform- 
ants and  instructors  in  one  person.  Moreover,  -they  could  be  trusted  to 
conduct  their  drill  sessions  in  a responsible  manner,  in  accordance  with 
their  linguistic  resourcefulness  and  pedagogical  skill.  Thus  the  various 
objections  to  “the  machinery  of  native  informants  coupled  with  trained 
linguist*;/*  24  fgjp.  gf  ^ mechanization  and  d^ading  of  a considerable 
part  of  language  teaching,  if  at  all  justified,  do  hardly  concern  the  actual 
practice  of  the  A.S.T.P.  in  teaching  Western  European  languages. 

More  serious,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  introduction  of  inten- 
sive language  study  into  the  college  curriculum,  is  the  question  whether 
even  an  adoption  of  the  modified  informant-instructor  arrangement  as 
- used  in  the  A.S.T.P.  teaching  of  Western  European  languages  might  not 
result  in  an  unfair  and,  indeed,  undesirable  discrimination  against  the 
American-bom  language  teacher.  As  far  as  the  teaching  of  Gierman  is  con- 
cerned, I do  not  think  that  the  problem  is  serious.  In  die  first  place,'  there 
is  a large  number  of  American-bom  teachers  of  German  whose  mastery 
of  the  language  in  matters  of  pronunciation  and  conversation  is  such  Uuit 
they  might  be  preferable  to  many  native-born  informant-instructors' 
with  their  possible  regional  peculiarides  of  pronunciation  and  their 
personal  idios3mcrasies  of  grammar  and  idiom.  Moreover,  if  some  of  our 
graduate  students,  in  spite  of  an  MA.  or  a Ph.D.  in  dermanics,  have 
been  rather  deficient  in  the  practical  command  of  the  language,  just  such 
a requirement  as  set  up  for  intensive  language  teaching  will  remedy 
these  diortcomings.  Furthermore,  opinions  are  somewhat  ffivided  as  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  we  expect  the  students  taking  in- 
tensive, language  study  to  imitate  every  finesse  of  German  intonation, 
syntax,  and  idiom. . . . And  finally,  the  balance  will  shift  still  more  in 
favor  of  the  American-bom  language  teacher,  if  we  consider  the  second 
half  of  the  proposed  course  in  intensive  study,  as  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

(7)  **What  about  *Kultur^?”  One  more  point  that  is  usually  brought 
iq>  in  discussions  of  the  A.S.T.P.  is  the  narrow,  utilitarian  goal  of  its 
. language  training,  as  required  by  the  emergency  and  stated  in  the  di- 
rectives, “Command  of  die  colloquial  spoken  form  of  the  language,”— 
an  objective  incompatible  with  the  cultural  standards  and  ideals  of  college 
education.  However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  although  the  practical 
end  of  the  intensive  language  study  under  the  A.S.T.P.  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  the  actual  achievements  were  much  more  general  than  was 
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expected  according  to  the  Army  ^rectives.  For,  as  the  program  devel- 
oped, more  and  more  aspects  of  language  study  were  included,  such  as 
reading  (especially  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  material  dealing  with 
the  foreign  civilization  in  general},  written  reports,  summaries  of  speedies 
and  radio  broadcasts,  etc.^^  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  final  language  pro- 
ficienqr  of  the  majority  of  the  A.S.T.P.  trainees  comprised  almost  every 
phase  of  language  study,  except  the  reading  of  literary  material.^ 

The  reading  of  literary  material  is,  indeed,  the  one  important  feature 
which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  intensive  language  study  of  the 
Army,  if  it  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  college  curriculum:  the  second 
half  of  the  first  year  of  intensive  language  study  on  the  college  level 
would,  in  part,  be  devoted  to  reading.  Thus,  a tentative  distribution  of 
the  proposed  10  hours  per  week  during  the  first  year  would  be  as  follows: 

TERM  I 

Presentation  of  Grammar  2 h.  (or  3)  per  week  = 30  (or  45)  per  term 

Practice  in  (Conversation  8 h.  (or  7)  per  week  = 105  b,  (or  120)  per  term 

Total  10  hours  per  week  = 150  hours  per  term 

TERM  II 

Presentation  of  Grammar  1 h.  (or  2)  per  week  = 15  h.  (or  30)  per  term 

Practice  in  Conversation  5 h.  (or  4)  per  week  = 60  b.  (or  75)  per  term 

'.Prepared  Reading  ' 3 h.  per  week  =r  45  h.  per  term 

Sight  Reading  1 h.  per  week  = 15  h.  per  term 

Total  10  hours  per  week  rr  150  hours  per  term 

This,  of  course,  is  just  one  of  several  possible  distributions. 

As  to  the  method  employed  in  the  three  hours  of  reading  per  week, 
only  one  point  may  deserve  some  elaboration : although  the  students 
must  always  be  prepared  to  give  a literal  translation,  the  reading  need 
not  degenerate  into  translating  the  texts  firom  cover  to  cover.  Many  a 
student,  after  reading  off  the  literal  translation  of  a passage,  is  found 
completely  bewildered  when  asked  what  it  is  all  about.  That  is  why  in 
reading  we  should  constantly  change  our  way  of  checking  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  text — ^by  asking  him  questions  on  one  passage, 
having  him  sum  up  the  gist  of  another  in  English  or  in  German,  having 
him  read  in  German  what  is  easy  and  obvious,  and,  of  course,  making 
hina  translate  the  more  difficult  parts,  or  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  stumble 
or  to  guess.  In  this  way,  I believe,  a total  of  about  200  pages  of  properly 
selected  and  carefully  graded  texts  might  be  covered  in  the  form  of 
^'Prepared  Reading,”  while  an  additional  hundred  pages  or  so  of  easfier 
material  could  be  absorbed  by  way  of  "Sight  Reading,”  one  hour  a week. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  first  year  of  the  Intensive  Language  Course 
in  college  would  combine  the  principal  aims  of  all  language  study,  viz., 
speaking,  comprehension,  reading,  and,  to  some  extent,  .writing.  It  would 
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start  with  and  concentrate  on  the  conversational,  inductive  approach, 
but  not  without  a thorough  presentation  of  the  elements  of  grammar ; the 
acquisition  of  a reading  knowledge  would  follow  during  the  second  term 
of  the  first  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a certain  degree  of  oral- 
aural  mastery  is  conducive  to  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading  a 
language,  as  the  experience  of  the  A.S.T.P.  has  made  us  believe.^’ 

For  reasons  of  space,  I must  refrain  from  elaborating  on  plans  for 
a second  and  third  year  of  intensive  language  study— at  present,  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  first.  It  is  hard  to  foretell  whether  the  inten- 
sive language  course  on  the  college  level  will  prove  to  be  a failure  or  a suc- 
cess. To  be  sure,  the  experiment  of  the  A.S.T.P.  is  encouraging  and  is 
helpful  in  the  tentative  organization  of  the  course.  But  only  if  we  give  it 
a trial  as  a part  of  the  college  curriculum  will  we  be  able  to  decide 
whether  to  keep  it  out  of  the  college  for  good  or  whether  to  accept  it 
definitely,  not  in  the  place  of,  but  along  with  the  traditional  language 
course.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying — that  is  all  this  paper  is  pleading 
for. 


NOTES 

1.  K Mr.  Ch.  R.  Walker’s  article  “Language  Learning  Goes  to  War,”  School 
and,  Society,  April  3,  1943,  condensed  under  the  title  “Teaching  Languages  in  a 
Hurry,”  The  Reader*s  Digest,  May,  1943,  pp.  40-42,  should  have  led  tte  casual 
reader  to  such  misunderstandhigs,  Mr.  W^er  is  least  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Cf.  his 
statement,  ibid.,  p.  40;  “The  success  of  these  classes  is  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  keen  interest,  harnessed  to  a method  which  combines  science  and  common 
sense,”  and  his  recent  article,  “Yale  Tomorrow,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1944, 
p.  93:  “There  is  nothmg  magical  or  m3^tical  about  the  method  of  language  teach- 
ing used  at  Yale.”  See  also  the  rejoinder  by  Dean  H.  G.  Doyle  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
August,  1944,  and  his  refreshin^y  sane  and  objective  statement  “ ‘Learning  Lan- 
guages in  a Hurry’— hut  Not  by  Miracles,”  School  and  Society,  Dec.,  18,  1943, 

pp.  465-467.  ^ ^ , 

2.  Cf.  A.  D.  Rlaimann,  “The  Challenge  of  the*  Army,”  German  Quarterly, 

XVH  (1944),  70.:  “Many  teachers  must  have  shared  the  regular  experience  of  the 
author  that  students  in  summer  school  progress  much  more  rapidly  than  do  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  academic  year,  at  least  as  far  as  the  elementary  language  courses 
are  concerned.  For  in  the  summer  school  we  approach  the  fulfillment  of  our  desire 
for  more  instructional  hours  and  greater  concentration.”  Cf.  also  Ch.  R.  Walker, 
1.  c.  p.  94.  ' 

3.  Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  “The  Intensive  Language  Program  and  the  Teachmg 
of  Latin,”  Classical  Weekly,  37  (1943),  17:  “A  beginners’  class  cannot  be  efficient 
if  it  meets  only  three  hours  a week.  Anything  less  than  five  hours  is  absurd,  and 
nine  or  ten  hours  a week  for  the  first  term  would  probably  be  more  than  twice  as 

effective  than  five.” 

4.  Cf.  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  94. 

5.  Cf.  E Cross,  “Language  Study  and  the  Armed  Forces,”  Mod  Lang.  Journal, 
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XXVm  (1944),  295:  *‘If  after  the  war  language  is  still  a social  demand  and 
teachers  of  language  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  they  will  insist  that  three 
hours  a week  devoted  to  a foreign  language  is  an  utterly  ridiculous  program,  imjust 
and  inadequate  for  a conscientious  teacher  and  an  honest  student” 

6.  IhH.,  p.  295:  “It  is  very  unlikdy,  in  the  post-war  college  course,  with  exten- 
sive claims  from  all  fields  of  knowledge,  that  as  much  as  fifteen  hours  a week  will 
be  allotted  to  the  study  of  one  language.  The  present  Army  and  Navy  program  will 
just  not  fit  into  the  peace-time  college  course,  at  any  rate,  not  the  curriculmn  that 
we  know.” 

7.  At  Pennsylvania,  e.  g..  Botany  1 is  scheduled  for  9 hours,  Qiemistry  1 for  8, 
Zoology  1 for  9. 

8.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p.  16:  “During  the  first  weeks  the  best  results  can.be 
gained  only  from  an  intensive  study  for  many  hours  a day.  There  are  no  statistics 
available  in  this  matter,  and  opinions  differ,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  optimum 
number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom  is  not  less  than  etghf.^*  J.  M.  Cowan 
and  M.  Graves,  HisPania,  XXVH  (1943),  65  f.:  “Better  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  more  concentrated  use  of  the  students’  time  (a  minimum  of  ten  hours  per 
week).” 

9.  It  was  evident  from  these  rosters  that  at  Pennsylvania,  e.  g.,  a student  could 
with  only  minor  adjustments  finish  all  required  work  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year.  He  would  also  have  accumulated  enough  credits  to  giye  him  more  than  a fair 
start  toward  his  major  (area  or  otherwise). 

10.  Should  the  offering  of  intensive  courses  (or  sections)  in  college  prove  suc- 
cessful, sevend  sections  might  be  established  and  scheduled  at  different  hours,  thus 
further  reducing  the  number  of  possible  conflicts  in  Freshmen  and  Sophomore 
rosters. 

11.  If  given  6 credit  hours,  the  Intensive  Language  Course  wopld  occupy  about 
% of  a student’s  weekly  roster  (18  credit  hours),  or,  if  home  preparation  is  in- 
cluded, a total  of  12)4  class  and  home  study  hours  (i.e.,  about  ^ of  the  student’s 
weekly  study  time  (4(MS  hours). 

12.  Cf.  A.S.T.P,  Survey,  p.  14 : “But  it  seems  evident  that  the  greatest  progress 
in  understanding  and  speaking  was  made  when  grammar  was  used  only  to  explain 
and  relate  the  materials  of  the  conversational  drill  sessions.”  See  also  the  jexcellent 
statement  by  M.  S.  LaDu,  Mod.  Lang,  Journal,  XX}HIL  (1944),  287  f. 

13.  Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  l.c.,  p.  17:  “In  the  early  stages  of  learning,  the  stu- 
dttits  should^  commit  to  memory  a short  sentence  illustrating  each  syntactic  prin- 
ciple, and  this  sentence  should  ordinarily  be  repeated  by  teacher  and  student  in  the 
circuinstances  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  repeat  rules.” 

14.  Cf.  “Hearing  and  Speaking,”  with  some  amusing  details,  in  A.S.TE.  Swvey, 
pp.  13  ff. 

15.  and  Dec  18, 1943,  p.  466. 

16.  Cf.  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  /.  c.,  p.  17.  See  also  H.  G.  Doyle,  /.  c.,  p.  46L  A^.T.P. 
Survey,  p.  14.  A.  D.  Klarmann,  I c.,  p.  69. 

17.  Cf.  also  AN.TJP,  Survey,  p.  11. 

18.  “hi  an  intensive  course  at  Columbia  last  summer,  students  mastered  2000 
Persian  words  and  phrases  in  9 weeks.”  Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  41. 

19.  It  is  well-known  that  even  European  universities,  which  pride  themselves 
in  canying  on  largely  graduate  work,  no  longer  disdain  ^e  more  elementary  and 
practical  aspects  of  language  study,  as  is  evident  from  the  appointment  of  elemen- 
tary native  instructors  in  the  various  foreign  languages. 
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20.  .Yok  the  teaching  of  French,  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  has  recently  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing procedure(s) : “It  is  best  to  use  either  no  writing  at  all  or  an  accurate  pho- 
nemic transcription  at  the  start,  introducing  the  traditional  spelling'at  a later  date 
when  the  learner’s  speech  habits  are  already  firmly  enough  set  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  false  picture  given  in  traditional  orthography.”  “Language  and  Superstition/'  ' 
French  Review,  XVII  (1944),  381. 

21.  Ch.  R.  Walker,  /.  c.,  p.  41. 

22.  “The  point  at  which  introduction  of  the  written  material  took  place  varied 
in  different  institutions.  Many  began  at  once  with  texts  in  normal  orthography. 
This  was  usually  the  case  in  Western  European  languages.”  A.S.T.P,  Survey,  p.  18. 

23.  Now  published  for  civilian  use,  H.  Holt,  1944. 

24.  M.  A.  Pei,  *T*he  Function  of  Languages  in  the  Post-War  World,”  Mod.  Lang. 
Journal,  XXVIH  (1944),  282. 

25.  Cf.  AS.TJ*.  Survey,  p.  17:  “While  the  main  purpose  of  the  A.S.T.P;  was 
to  teach  trainees  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  foreign  language  they  studied,  fl»«y 
learned  to  read  as  well.” 

26.  For  details,  cf.  AS.T.P.  Survey,  p.  17  ff.  On  a voluntary  basis  a great  deal 
of  literary  reading  was  done  in  the  A.S.T.P. 

27.  See  AS.TJ* . Survey,  p.  18:  “Li  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  the  emphasis  <m  • 
speaking  the  language  did  not  hinder  but  rather  helped  the  reading.  The  ease  and 
speed  with  which  the  trainees  learned  to  read,  and  the  amount  they  read  in  the 
A.S.T.P.,  abundantly  confirms  this  opinion.”  Cf.  also  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  1.  c.,  p.  IS; 

Ch.  R.  Walker,  1.  c.,  p.  94;  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  1.  c.,  p.  381. 


INTENSIVE  GERMAN  AT  YALE 

George  Nordmeter  and  James  F.  White 

[From  GQ,  XIX,  1,  Jan.  1946,  86-94.1 


In  February,  1944,  a group  of  linguistic  teachers  at  Yale  proposed 
that  Yale  adopt  in  its  elementary  courses  in  living  foreign  languages 
methods  similar  to  those  then  in  use  in  the  Army  Area  and  A.S.T.P. 
programs.  After  considerable  debate,  the  Yale  Faculties  in  June  author- 
ized. intensive  courses  of  this  sort  for  all  begiimers  as  an  experiment  for 
one  yrar.  A continuation  for  another  year  was  granted  in  1945,  so  that 
intensive  courses  of  ten  hours  a week  in  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  have  now  been  in  operation  for  over  a year.  The  results  of  these 
courses  have  been  examined  by  an  impartial  committee  of  eminent 
scholars  from  outside,  invited  by  the  University  to  attend  the  courses, 
administer  tests,  and  in  other  ways  measure  their  achievement.  In 
German,  where  a new  intensive  course  has  been  started  each  term  of  the 
accelerated  war-time  calendar,  we  have  by  now  (October,  1945)Vhad  the 
experience  of  seven  terms,  or  three  and  a half  full  two-term  courses.  ■ 
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After  the  summer  term,  1944,  beginners  were  no  longer  all  forced  to  take 
the  intensive  course,  but  were  allowed  to  take  either  it  or  a traditional 
five-hour  course,  so  that  we  are  now  in  a position  to  compare  the  ad- 
vantages disadvantages  of  the  two  types  of  instruction.  In  the  seven 
terms  of- the  intensive  course  we  have  now  had  31  divisions  each  of  ten 
students  or  fewer,  and  approximately  100  students  have  completed  the 
two-term  course,  with  20  more  at  present  at  the  half-way  point. 

In  introducing  intensive  courses,  the  Yale  Faculty  refi:aine4  from 
any  endorsement  of  the  ‘‘Army  method,*’  but  merely  established  the  basis 
for  an  experiment.  Nor  was  any  diange  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  language 
instruction  considered,  although  it  was  assumed  that  the  new  courses 
would  emphasize  first  and  foremost  an  oral  command  of  the  languag^. 

^ Satisfactory  completion  of  the  two  terms  of  an  intensive  course  was  to 
fulfill  the  student’s  modern,  language  requirement,  which  would  ordi- 
narily have  required  fi^om  three  to  six  terms  of  five-  or  three-hour  courses. 
This  policy  may  very  likely  be  modified  soon  to  the  extent  that  only 
high  grades  -in  the  intensive  course  fufill  the  requirement,  those  with 
lower  grades  being  obliged  to  take  a further  term  of  an  advanced  tra- 
ditional course.  It  Was  expected  that  students,  having  completed  the  in- 
tensive course,  would  continue  in  advanced  cowses,  primarily  in  litera- 
ture, oh  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  had  MfiUed  the  language  re- 
quirement in  the  ordinary  way.  The  aim  of  the  modem  language  require- 
ment, and,  by  implication,  of  both  sets  of  courses  remained  the  same; 
namely,  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  Yale  requirement:  “to  provide  for 
a facility  for  interpretative  reading  in  a foreign  language.”  ^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  objective  of  the  Army  language  instruction,  whose 
methods  the  intensive  courses  were  to  follow,  had  been  to  impart  “a 
command  of  the  colloquial  spoken  form  of  Ae  language,”  it  seemed  that 
some  compromise  between  Ae  two  objectives  would  have  to  be  found. 
If  the  experiment  contemplated  was  to  be  significant,  it  would  have  to 
answer  the  question ; can  we  perha|»  better  or  more  quickly  provide  the 
desired  facility  for  interpretative  reading  by  first  aiming  at  oral  fluency 
and  comprehension  of  the  spoken  language?  It  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally assumed  that  this  would  be  done  by  devoting  the  first  term  to 
speaking  and  the  second  to  reading,  though  subsequently  such  a sharp 
division  proved  impracticable.  By  general  consent,  at  any  rate,  the  first 
term*  was  to  apply  methods  of  instruction  siihilar  to  those  used  by  the 
Army. 

Though  the  language  departments  were  given  the  same  authorization 
and  student  time,  divergences  both  in  methodology  and  in  allotment  of 
time  among  the  language  departments  were  marked.  A committee  to 
supervise  the  intensive  courses  provided  a medium  for  the  mutual  inter- 
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change  of  ideas  and  procedures  which  benefited  and  influenced  all  the 
courses ; but  each  department  had  a free  hand,  and  differences  arc  still 
apparent.  In  the  German  course,  the  plan  from  the  beginning  was  to  try 
to  apply  the  features  of  the  Army  program  as  purely  arid  completely  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  the  e3q>eriment  a true  test.Xater,  naodification 
toward  the  reading  objective  could  be  undertaken  in  a gradual  transi- 
tion, retaining  if  possible  the  effective  features  of  both  types  of  work. 

The  first,  and  probably  hardest  thing  to  determine  was  to  find  out 
what  was  meant  by  the  “methods  of  the  Army  language  progr^.” 
Linguists  associated  with  these  programs  unanimously  and  emphatically 
deprecate  references  to  the  Army  instruction  as  in  any  way  a “new 
method.”  And  yet,  in  contrast  to  traditional  beginners’  courses,  some 
innovations  are  {^parent.  In  the  intensive  German  course  we  have  en- 
deavored to  try  out  as  thoroughly,  purely,  and  open-mindedly  as  possible 
any  features,  whether  from  the  Army  program  or  any  other  source, 
which  came  to  our  attention,' seemed  likely  to  prove  useful,*  and  did  not 
vitiate  any  essential  purpose  of  the  course. 

From  the  Army  program,  as  outlined  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ameren  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  we  ha:ve  tried  to  preserve  these 
main  features  in  our  course:  (1)  Imparting  a command  of  the  colloquial 
spoken  language  with  all  this  implies  in  the  way  of  fluency,  acciuacy, 
and  approximation  of  native  sounds  as  a primary  objective  (modified, 
in  this  case,  only  insofar  as  some 'facility  in  reading  is  also  aimed  at, 
though  at  a later  time,  and  neyer  so  as  to  impair  the  first  objwtive). 
(2)  The  intensive  character  of  the  course  in  respect  to  language  prac- 
. tice,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  ten  hours  a week  allotted  to  it.  (3)  Strict 
separation  of  lectures,  generally  in  English,  on  the  structure  (pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  syntax,  word  formation,  etc.)  of  Grerman  from  oral  prac- 
tice in  conversation  with  nritive  speakers  where  only  German  is  used, 
the  allotment  of  time  being  in  the  ratio  of  two  hours  of  analysis  to  eight 
hours  of  practice.  (4)  Emplo3mient  of  a phonemic  transcription  for  a 
considerable  time  before  materials  written  in  normal  orthography  are 
introduced.  (S)  Insistence  on  small,  carefully  supervised  practice  ses- 
sions conducted  by  native  speakers,  in  groups  of  seldom  more  than 
eight,  and  never  more  than  ten  students. 

Besides  the  above  basic  principles  of  Army  instruction,  our  intensive 
course  has  been  influenced  in  details  in  vaiying  degrees  by  general  re- 
sults in  linguistics  and  their  practical  application,  by  other  courses  de- 
signed for  “Army”  instruction,  and  by  previous  experience  by  the  in- 
structors in  different  types  of  language  teaching.  Not  only  were  the 
developments  of  the  Yale  linguistic  group  (as  for  instance  Bloomfield’s 
Outline  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages)  readily  available 
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and  of  great  assistance,  but  frequent  and  profitable  consultations  were 
held  with  instructors  who  taught  exotic  languages  in  the  Army  programs. 
Helpful  suggestions  came  from  attempts  at  application  like  Jespersen, 
Bow  to  Teach  a Foreign  Language,  Palmer’s  Scientific  Study  and  Teach- 
ing of  Languages,  and,  in  the  practical  field,  from  War  Department  Edu- 
cation Manual  RM518,  Spoken  German,  by  W.  G.  and  J.  K.  Moulton. 
The  instructors  had  had  experience  wii  traditional  courses.  Area 
and  Language  courses,  and  Berlitz  teaching.  There  was  po  dogmatic  in- 
sistence on  any  one  “method”;  rather,  an3rthing  that  seemed  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end  was  adopted,  and  procedures  which  failed  to 
further  the  aim  of  teaching  the  language  were  summarily  discarded  after 
trial. 

Text  materiab  for  the  course  were  prepared  by  the  instructors  during 
the  first  three  terms  and  have,  been  used  since  then  with  minor  modifica-' 
tions.  Each  unit  oi  the  material  was  intended  to  provide  for  a ten-hour 
week  of  practice,  analysis,  and  homework.  First,  between  twelve  and 
thirty  basic  sentences  of  colloquial  German  are  given  in  a transcnption 
with  a translation  in  English.  Each  sentence  is  preceded  by  a so-called 
breakdown,  i.e.,  new  words  are  given  separatdy  with  a literal  translation 
often  differing  from  that  in  the  complete  sentence.  These  sentences, 
which  are  to  be  learned  literally  by  heart,  are  followed  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  sentences,  formulated  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible.  “Rules,”  as  such,  are  avoided,  the  aim  being  rather 
to  illustrate— by  paradigms  and  brief  statements  of  what  how 

the  forms  learned  in  the  sentences  may  be  expected  to  behave  in  differ- 
ent surroundings.  Students  are  expected  to  study  this  section  in  order  to 
be  able  to  use  the  forms  in  substitution  sentences ; but  in  general,  nothing 
is  discussed  which  has  not  already  occurred  in  bask  sentences. 

These  two  sections,  the  sentences  and  the  grammatical  e^lanation, 
make  up  the  esssential  basis  for  the  work  and  could,  alone,  provide 
material  for  a more  rapid,  less  thorough  : peaking  acquaintance’  with 
German.  In  order  to  m^e  active  as  many  of  the  forms  as  possible,  and 
to  increase  the  student’s  stock  of  truly  colloquial  sentences,  three  further 
sections  are  added.  Variations  of  previous  material  are  first  presented 
again  in  the  form  of  a conversation  between  people  speaking  as  they 
might  in  real  life.  Students  are  expected  to  l^am  these  sentences  so  that 
they  can  'produce  them  when  appropriately  cued.  A fourth  section 
presents  situations  outlined  in  English  so  phrased  that  word-for-word 
translation  is  practically  impossible.  The  fifth  section,  the  supplementary 
sentences,  requires  the  student  to  form  a large  number  of  substitution 
sentences  on  the  model  of  the  grammar  tables  and  previous  sentences: 

In  later  units  the  ccnyersation  section  is  replaced  by  short  anecdotes 
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containing  perhaps  twenty  new  words,  and  accompanied  by  about  forty  v 
questions  to  be  answered  orally  and  rapidly.  In  this  way  a gradual  transi- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  initiated.  R^id 
reading  outside  the  classroom  is  also  begun  at  this  point.  By  the  time 
about  twenty  units  covering  the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and  syn- 
tax have  been  m^istered,  reading  texts  take  their  place  as  the  material 
for  the  practice  sessions.  The  questipn-and-answer  technique  is  retained, 
and  sentences  reproducing  the  essentials  of  the  stories  read  are  elicited 
orally,  rapidly,  and  repeatedly.  In  the  end,*  the  student  will  have  learned 
to  reproduce  hundreds  of  colloquial  German  sentences  as  uttered  by 
native  speakers.  Though  the  first  part  of  the  course  constitutes  intensive 
training  in  but  a limited  range  of  vocabulary— the  units  use  about  1,200 
words — ^the  reading  toward  the  end  enlarges  the  active  vocabulary  to  a 
rather  surprising  degree.  For  practical  purposes,  passive  vocabulary  does 
not  count;  even  in  connection  with  reading,  the  objective  is  to  make 
everything  active. 

The  material  of  the  units  is  preceded  by  a rather  detailed  introduc- 
tion to  the  sounds  of  German,  including  a description  of  Gan  consonant 
and  vowel  phonemes  and  discussions  of  stress,  intonation,  juncture,  and 
modifications.  When  conventional  spelling  is  introduced  (at  present  after 
about  eight  weeks),  the  students  receive  a chapter  on  lulling  and  punc- 
tuation. After  a fair  interval  of  time  they  are  expected  to  be  able  to  write 
the  sentences  they  have  learned,  spelling  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and 
going  by  the  hask  serUenceSy  wUch  are  now  distributed  in  convention^ 
!^lling  along  with  those  in  transcription  during  the  remaining  vdts. 
The  material  is  indexed  in  A long  word  list  in  English  for  every  word 
that  has  appeared,  referring  the  student  to  the  sentences  where  the  word 
was  used  in  context,  instead  of  translating  it.  Finally,  extensive  notes 
tossing  oU  new  words  which  occur  in  the  reading  texts  are  given  to  the 
students.  This  was  done  so  that  students  mi^t  be  saved  the  drudgery 
of  looking  up  words  and,  instead,  spend  the  time  saved  in  learning  to  talk 
about  what  they  were  reading. 

In  covering  a umt  of  the  material,  the  familiar  mimicry-memory 
technique  is  employed.  Students  are  e^q)ected  to  learn  the  basic  sentences 
by  heart,  exactly,  by  imitating  the  utterances  of  a native  speaker.  The 
speaker  says  each  new  word  of  the  sentence,  and  the  students  rq>eat  in 
unison  and  individually.  Then  comes  the  whole  sentence  with  natural 
intonation  and  sp^.  This  is  done  again  and  again  until  each  student  has 
said  the  whole  material  in  an  acceptable  way,  has  heard  each  sentence 
spoken  dozens  of  times  by  a native  speaker,  and  has  uttered  it  several 
times  himself.  Then  the  speaker  elidte  the  sentences  or  easy  variations 
by  asking  questions.  Soon,  after  constant  repetition,  the  material  will 
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have  been  memorized,  and  the  student  will  be  able  to  come  forA  with 
nearly  automatic  responses  in  whole  sentences.  The  conversation  is  done 
similarly,  with  the  students  repeating,  taking  parts,  and 
questions.  Formerly,  the  fourth  section,  the  situation  to  be  handled 
with  variations  of  sentences,  was  also  acted  out  in  the  practice  sessions, 
but  is  now  used  in  the  analysis  as  a check  on  achievement.  Instead,  the 
time  is  spent  on  substitution  sentences  either  from  the  supplementary, 
sentences  or  in  situations  presented  spontaneously  by  the  native  speakers. 

In  the  two  hours  a week  of  analysK,  conducted  by  the  instructore, 
explanations  are  given,  weekly  tests  are  conducted,  and  some  M in 
grammmatical  substitution  takes  place.  Students  are  urged  to  bring  up 
their  questions  at  these  meetings  rather  than  asking  the  speakers  during 
practice  sessions.  Having  the  native  speaker  present  in  the  analysis  and 
eliciting  all  forms  under  discussion  from  him,  a proc^ure  found  valuable 
in  courses  in  exotic  languages,  was  abandoned,  since,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  students,  it  consumed  too  much  time. 

Though  certaih  changes  have  subsequently  been  made  in  the  course 
as  outlined  above  (notably  the  grammatical  ^ by  means  of  supple- 
mentary substitution  sentences),  it  was  essentially  this  propam  which, 
along  with  the  other  intensive  language  courses,  was  examined  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1945,  by  a committee  made  up  of  Professors  Robert  Herndon 
Fife,  of  Columbia,  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  of  Middlebury,  and  Dean. 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle  of  George  Washington  University.  The  committee 
attended  the  courses  for  a.  week,  conferred  with  the  faculty,  received 
letters  from  students,  and  administered  objective  tests  on  reading,  gram- . 
mar,  and  vocabulary  to  those  taking  intensive  courses.  In  their  report 
they  found  that  the  German  program  achieved  its  best  results  in  oral 
and  aural  competence,  but  fell  somewhat  short  in  comprdiension  of  si^t 
reading,  in  vocabulary,  and  in  grammar.  The  basis  for  ^comparison  was 
an  objective  test  administered  in  1937  to  college  students  who  had  been 
taught  in  traditional  courses.  In  fact,  students  from  the  intenrive  cour^ 
barely  attaint  the  level  reached  by  the  1937  students  in  grammar,  sight 
reading,  and  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  two  semesters  of  college  German. 
Evidently  the  achievement  of  the  intensive  course  in  oral  fluency  and 
aural  comprehension  had  been  purchased  at  some  cost  to  other  ob- 
jectives. In  the  time  available,  the  intensive  course  failed  to  develop 
much  ability  in  the  reading,  grammar  or  vojabulary  of  literary  German^ 
objectives  which,  admittedly,  could  be  attained  to  a high  de^ee  by  tra- 
ditional methods.' 

Nevertheless  the  test  was  in  one  way  inconclusive.  The  intensive 
course  had  concentrated  on  colloquial  materials,  and  its  students  had 
bten  tested  on  the  literary  language.  The  strong  points  of  one  type  of 
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course  were  being  compared  with  the  weak  points  of  another.  The  ques- 
tion remained  unanswered  whether  or  not  the  intensively  brained  stu- 
dents might  eventually  catch  up  with  or  surpass  the  others  in  advanced 
coiuses,  without  losing  the  advantages  of  oral  rapression  and  immediate 
comprehension  of  the  spoken  language.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  iritensive  course  had  been  in  operation  under  the  shortened  terms 
of  war-time  acceleration,  whereas  the  courses  to  which  it  was  compared 
in  the  tests  had  more  teaching  time,  and  much  more  calendar  time,  at 
their  disposal. 

Possibly  the  conviction  that  the  intensive  courses  should  not  stand 
or  fall  on  the  basis  of  measurements  as  described  above,  led  the  examin- 
ing committee  to  recommend  that  these  courses  be  continued.  On  the 
intensive  courses  they  had  this  to  say  in  their  report:  *‘There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  intensive  method  has  succeeded  in  creating  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  .~  . . an  understanding  that  language  is  a living,  functioning 
organism  and  not  a dead  body  of  knowledge  and  that  its  ^^ntial  form 
is  the  spoken  language,  for  which  writing  is,  at  best,  an  unsatisfactory 
and  often  mideading  substitute.  We  believe  that  a full  understanding  of 
this  is  an  important  step  for  every  student  in  his  future  relation  to  his 
felidwmen.  We  do  not  need  to  recall  the  significance  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  spoken  language  for  a liberal  education  which  has  been  recog- 
nized since  the  Renaissance  as  a defence  against  both  scholasticism  and 

h^rbflrism The  plan  and  methods  for  the  intensive  courses  . . . toe 

shown  themselves  convincing  and  stimulating  to  students  who  begin  a 
foreign  language.  Under  . . . these  methods  the  language  is  really  alive, 
a vital  means  of  self-expression  and  communication,  creating  its  own 
grammar,  not  the  creature  or  result  of  rules  but  the  source  for  them.”  This 
is  no  less  praise  of  the  intensive  courses  than  it  is  an  indictment  of  certain 
traditional  procedures.  Thus,  the  Yale  experiment,  in  trying  to  answer 
the  question  about  the  efficacy  of  intensive  courses,  may  well  have  raised 
a new  question:  Is  not  a re-definition  of  the  objectives  of  modem  lan- 
guage teaching  perhaps  warranted  and  desirable  at  this  time? 

To  judge  by  the  findings  of  the  investigating  committee  on  student 
interest,  this  is  actually  the  case:  “Our  observation  in  the  classrooms 
and  letters  received  from  the  undergraduates  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  students  as  a group  were  more  interested  in  this  work  and  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  results  than  was  the  case  in  any  former  experience 
of  ours  with  groups  of  begiimers  in  a college  course. ...  It  must  also  be 
conceded  that  the  method  rests  on  sound  pedagogical  doctrine  so  far  as  x 
it  is  based  on  the  active  and  constant  participation  of  every  student  in 
ffie  class  work.  Learning  wsfe  active,  not  passive;  the  procedure  was,  in 
general,  a good  demonstration  of  the  laboratory  type  of  teaching.  Finally, 
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the  program  was  of  a kind  to  give  the  student  a sensation  of  continuous 
growth  and  increasing  mastery,  thus  enabling  him  to  ^cape  the  dis- 
couraging plateau  which  is  frequently  encountered  in  the  second  year 
of  foreign  language  study.”  Thus,  while  certain  achievements  were  not 
realized  by  the  intensive  course,  other  accomplishments  were  clearly 
visible,  and  the  crucial  question  in  the  discussion  of  intensive  versus  tra- 
ditional t«^arhing  is  this : are  the  objectives  that  can  be  attained  by  in- 
tensive courses  (i.e.,  primarily  oral-aural  facility  in  language)  more 
worthwhile  than  the  immediate  aims  of  more  traditional  procedure? 

Our  experience  with  students  who  completed  the  intensive  course 
in  fiowwaw  seems  to  supply  a partial  ansvrer  here.  While  it  was  true  that 
students  in  the  intensive  course  did  not  attain,  in  some  skills,  the  level 
of  adiievement  of  those  for  whom  the  tests  were  designed,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  superior  student  subsequently  adapted  himseH  very  readily 
to  the  demai^ds  of  courses  normally  open  to  advanced  students  only. 
In  fact,  the  mramining  committee  itself  surmised  this,  when  they  said  in 
their  report  that,  “after  a short  period  of  adaptation,  a superior  student 
should  succeed  in  literary  and  other  advanced  courses:  his  ability  to 
understand  the  instructor’s  interpretation  and  explanations  in  the  foreign 
language  would,  indeed,  give  him  a considerable  advantage  over  students 
with  less  oral  training.”  It  was  also  found  at  Yale  that  students  with  less 
than  superior  verbal  ability,  but  good  general"  prognosis,  did  not  reach 
a level  of  achievement  to  justify  making  intensive  training  the  sole  course 
in  their  foreign  language  studies.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  intensive  method  offers  definite  and  worthwhile  advantages  to  many 
t)q)es  of  students,  but  we  especially  encourage  students  to  take  the  in- 
tensive course  who  have  made  a strong  showing  in  the  verbal  section 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  taken  by  all  those  entering.  We  also 
accept,  as  an  indication  of  likely  success  in  the  intensive  course,  a good 
record  in  previous  language  study  or  any  strong  motivation,  professional 
or  personal,  for  learning  the  spoken  langua^.  But  it  is  not  felt  that  the 
intensive  course  should  be  the  sole  medium  of  language  instruction  in 
the  present-day  curriculum,  and  Yale  continues  to  offer  traditional 
courses  in  elementary  language  instruction  side, by  side  with  intensive 
classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  intensive  method 
has  had  a considerable  influence  on  traditional  classes.  We  have  become 
equally  aware  that,  at  present,  traditional  courses  also  impart  skills  still 
worthwhile.  We  believe  that  offering  traditional  and  intensive  courses 
side  by  side  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  each  student  who  comes  to  us 
for  whatever  reason  is  given  a full  opportimity  to  develop  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities  and  desires. 
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POSTWAR  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  WARTIME  AREA 
AND  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

Chables  S.  Hyneman 
LoiHsiatia  State  University 

[From  BiAtetin  of  the  American  Assodation  of  UmversUy  Professors,  XXXI.  3, 

Autumn  194S,  441-447-] 


...  The  significance  of  these  training  programs  for  postwar  education 
seems  to  be  fourfold.  They  have  taught  us  a lot  about  how  to  teach; 
they  are  likely  to  have  a substantial  effect  on  the  content  of  the  s^dard 
undergraduate  curriculum ; thqr  give  us  a pattern  for  training  Americans 
who  look  forward  to  careers  in  foreign  places;  and  they  siqpply  a modd 
for  an  important  j>art  of  the  instruction  which  we  must  give  to  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  g^obe  who  will  flock  to  America  after  the  war. 

1.  Lessons  in  How  to  Teach.  Certainly  the  most  sensational  and- 
probably  the  most  significant  demonstration  in  effective  teaching  which 
the  area  and  language  course  st^plied  was  the  use  of  intensive  methods 
in  lang[uage  instruction;  The  officers*  and  enlisted  men  in , the^  courses 
had  a common  purpose  in  stud3ring  the  language — ^they  wanted  to  learn 
to  talk  it  The  motivation  was  strong— -they  eiqiected  to  go  abroad  right 
away  ^d  they  knew  that  command  of  the  language  was  most  important 
to  their  comfort  if  not  their  safety.  These  conditions  were  strong  guar* 
antors  of  the  success  of  any  sensible  teaching  and  study  method  which  ■ 
mig^t  have  been  used.  But  ffie  instruction  in  many  of  the  schools 
sieved  results  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  any  except  the  most 
vigorous  proponents  of  intensive  methods. 

A committee  acting  for  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America 
made  a study  of  teaching  in  the  CA.T.S  and  A.S.T.P.  schools  and  re- 
ported that  the  results  were  "definitely  good”  but  "not  miraculous.”  This 
is  entirely  true.  A "miraculous”  thing  is  something  that  men  cannot  ex- 
pto;  It  comes  to  be  without  the  help  of  human  beings.  Graves,  Cbwan 
and  aU  the  teacheis  who  sweat  blood  to  get  these  boys  to  speak  and 
understand  a foreign  language  in  a few  months  know  exactly  how  the 
rwults  were  achieved  and  they  certainly  had  a hand  in  bringing  them 
"definitely  good”  may  be  adequate  for  the  mine  run 
of  the  schook  in  ffie  Army  training ; it  is  much  too  conservative  a label 
for  the  results  achieved  in  those  schools  that  adhered  most  dosely  to  the 
pattern  of  instruction  and  study  outlined  by  Graves  and  Cowan.  Ex- 
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perienced  teachers  of  French,  perman,  and  Italian  reported  the  surprise 
of  their  professional  lives  at  the  fluent  and  even  nicety  of  expression 
achieved  by  many  of  these  students  in  uniform.  And  the  way  hundreds 
of  them  learned  to  handle  outlandish  languages  bearing  little  resem- 
blance to  the  English  to  which  they  were  bom  (Burmese,  Thai,  Japa- 
nese, for  instance),  and  learned  it  bom  teachers  and  drill  leaders  who,  in 
many  cases,  had  never  before  attempted  to  teach  the  language — ^this  was 
^maring  even  to  students,  teachers,  Md  observers  who  had  once  learned 
a language  in  its  native  habitat  under  the  intensive  guidance  of  a per- 
sonal tutor. 

The  extent  to  which  these  methods  can  be  applied  to  language  instruc- 
tion in  the  traditional  college  course  is  right  now  the  subject  of  hot  de- 
bate all  over  the  country.  The  reasons  for  studying  a language  in  peace- 
time are  various — ^to  be  able  to  talk  it,  to  read  the  literature  with  ap- 
piedation,  to  leam-  the  words  and  phrases  that  have  been  incorporated 
into  scientific  and  technical  terminology.  The  multiplication  of  ob- 
jectives and  motives  complicates  the  difficulties  in  teaching.  Methods 
of  teaching  and  study  which  enable  the  student  to  talk  in  a short  time 
may  not  be  so  good  if  his  objective  is  to  leam  how  to  read  and  write 
the  language.  It  costs  more  money  to  teach  a course  intensively  with  a 
lot  of  drill  in  small  groups  than  it  does  to  drag  the  student  t^ou^  a 
semester  of  occasional  redtations  and  a lot  of  individual  study;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  language  study  is  tied  up  with  other  subjects  in  which  the 
language  is  constantly  used,  it  may  turn  out  that  learning  the  language 
takes  care  of  itself  after  the  es^ntialshave  been  mastered.  We  vdll  know 
about  these  things  before  very  long,  for  many  institutions  promise  a 
variety  of  experiments. 

The  influence  of  the  wartime  cour^  on  methods  of  instrucrioh  wdll 
undoubtedly  extend  far  b^ond  language  instractiqn.  In  the  Navy  Sdiool, 
in  each  of  the  CA.T.S.,  and  in  many  of  the  A.S.T.P.  schools,  a director 
of  instmction  was  appointed  and  given  sufficient  authority  to  enable 
him  to  correlate  all  parts  of  the  instmcrion  and  mold  the  entire  teaching 
program  into  a compact  and  integrati^  course.  This  caused  many  a 
faculty  man  for  the  first  time  to  consider  seriously  the  relation  of  his 
teadiing  to  that  of  his  associates  and  to  weigh  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  dlucational  objectives.  Under  the  critical  eye 
and  tongue  of  officers  who  felt  their  own  merits  and  prestige  equsQ  to 
. those  of  the  faculty,  not  a few  professors  got  told  what  was  the  net  value 
of  their  lectures,  and  some  of  them  suddenly  acquired  ah  open  mind  to- 
ward alternative  ways  of  putting  over  facts  and  opinions.  Panris,  often 
including  members  of  the  student  body,  came  in  for  frequent  use.  Con- 
ferences at  which  a small  group  of  students  could  ask  questions  ahd 
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venture  opinions  were  prescribed  as  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  C.A.T.S.  Several  of  the  schools  made  occasional  or  even  frequent 
use  of  the  informant;  a refugee,  a returned  missionary,  or  a businessman 
who  had  smveyed  an  industry  was  ppt  on  the  stand  and  a faculty  mem- 
ber undertook  to  negotiate  the  transfer  of  his  knowledge  to  the  student 
groiq>.  Many  a faculty  hian  fot  the  first  time  set  out  to  find  movies  or 
prepare  an  exhibit  which  would  show  the  student  what  he  found  himself 
unable  to  put  over  in  words.  Some  of  the  schools  even  took  the  student 
out  into  die  metropolitan  community  to  meet  the  nationality  groups 
which  he  would  later  encounter,  hoping  in  this  way  to  ^ve  him  his 
clearest  picture  of  the  people  and  culture  he  eiqiected  to  live  and  work 
with  later  on. 

]hi  the  CA.T.S.  and  in  the  Navy  school  it  became  clear  at  an  early 
date  that  the  officers  would  not  credit  the  training  with  military  im- 
portance unless  the  instruction  was  tied  up  closdy  wi&  their  future 
dvil  affairs  work.  Civil  affairs  teams  (simulating  a field  headquarters 
staff)  or  other  working  groups  were  accordingly  organized  and  assigned 
problems  which  the  student-officers  recognized  as  practical  but  which 
could  only  be  solved  by  application  of  the  knowledge  which  they  were 
supposed  to  learn  about  the  area.  These  devices  not  only  won  the  officers 
over  to  the  training ; thQr  gave  the  faculty  a clear  understanding  of  what 
the  officer  most  needed  to  get  from  them. 

Faculty  people,  in  these  ways,  were  introduced  to  a lot  of  methodology 
that  was  little  tried,  if  not  entirely  new  to  them.  Some  of  them  claim  to 
have  learned  a lot  about  making  their  teadiing  effective;  whether  on  the 
whole  their  future  teaching  will  show  profit  from  this  experience  remains 
to  be  seen.  And  whether  the  fruits  of  their  experience  will  penetrate  to 
any  large  part  of  the  faculty  is  problematical  indeed. 

2.  Better  Ideas  on  What  to  Teach.  But  wartime  experience  in  area 
and  language  courses  may  contribute  much  more  than  methodology  to 
college  teaching.  Forced  to  review  and  organize  the  important  tlungs 
that  he  knew  about  a foreign  place  and  a foreign  culture,  many  a facidty 
man  came  to  realize  that  he  had  very  little  systematic  knowledge  about 
his  own  country.  One  cannot  convey  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  the 
thinp  they  need  to  know  about  a foreign  place  and  its  inhabitants  with- 
out arriving  at  some  sense  of  what  is  important  and  significant  in  the  life 
of  a people.  Most  teachers  who  wont  through  this  process  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  courses  feel  that  they  acquired  a clearer  vision  of  what  is 
important  and  significant  in  our  own  environment  and  way  of  living, 
and  thty  expect  their  teaching  to  profit  from  it  for  years  to  come.  * 

Academic  circles  are  continuously  disturbed  by  the  feeling  that  stii- 
> dents  ought  to  be  introduced  to  an  alien  civilization,  but  th<ty  are  ever- 
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lastingly  in  despair  of  finding  a way  to  do  it.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin, under  Alexander  Meiklejohn’s  leadership,  attempted  to  guide  * 
the  student  through  an  exploration  of  a classic  civilization,  then  through 
the  systematic  study  of  his  own.  St.  John’s  College  attempts  to  conduct 
him  over  the  whole  course  of  Western  civilization,  from  ancient  to  con- 
temporary times,  by  study  of  the  principal  cultural  landmarks.  No  small 
number  of  academicians  argue  that  the  student  ought  to  have  at  least 
a good  look  at  an  important  contemporary  culture  differing  in  significant 
respects  from  our  own— India  and  Indonesia  civilization,  China  and  the 
Chinese,  The  Moslem  World.  Such  a study,  they  believe,  would  help 
him  better  to  appreciate  the  qualities  and  values  of  his  own  ways  of 
living.  The  area  and  language  courses  renewed  interest  in  these  ideas,  . 
won  adherents  to  them,  and  clarified  minds  as  to  how  the  objective  might 
be  achieved. 

One  of  our  perennial  problems  in  undergraduate  teaching  is  to  find 
a way  of  integrating  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  different  things  that 
he  studies  in  the  course  of  his  college  career.  We  have  tried  orientation 
courses,  senior  seminars,  and  a dozen  other  devices,  all  designed  to  show 
the  inter-relation  of  the  different  categories  of  learning.  None  of  them 
^tisfies  very  many  of  us  very  well.  The  area  course  may  prove  to  be 
the  ideal  device  for  accompli^ng  this  purpose.  Imagine  a group  of 
seniors  topping  off  their  four  years  with  a full  semester  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  located— New  England  for  one 
group  of  colleges ; the  Middle  West  for  others;  the  South,  the  Mountain 
States,  the  West  Coast  for  their  respective  institutions.  All  of  the  social 
sciences  and  most  of  the  other  studies  will  be  brought  into  use.  Who 
owns  the  land  and  the  industries?  What  does  the  region  produce?  How 
is  it  organized  to  produce  and  distribute?  What  men  or  groups  haye 
power  and  to  whom  do  thqr  answer?  Who  supplies  the  civic  leadership? 
What  problems  trouble  those  who  look  just  a little  way  ahead  of  &e 
rest?  What  other  undertaking  would  more  surely  bring  out  what  the 
student  has  learned,  force  a greater  reliance  on  his  tools  for  learning,  or 
send  him  out  into  the  world  with  a sharper  realization  of  what  the 
stru^le  is  about? 

3.  Training  Americans  for  Careers  Abroad.  Up  to  now,  very  little 
of  American  education  has  been  specifically  designed  for  the  export  trade. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  student  would  make  his  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  them  have  done  so.  Now  we  face  the  likelihood  that 
many  of  our  college  graduates  will  launch  their  professional  careers  in 
foreign  places— as  engineers,  as  industrial  specialists,  in  commercial 
establishments,  in  foreign  service  of  the  goveminent,  and  in  other 
capacities.  = . . i . ... 
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The  war  and  the  prospect  of  a world  in  much  closer  communication 
have  set  educators  to  planning  curricula  designed  for  an  international 
service.  These  students  must  have  first-class  professional  training.  We 
hope  th^  will  acquire  the  necessary  grace  and  lore  for  a gentlemam’s 
conversation.^  Will  it  not  be  wise  also  to  give  them,  as  v/e  gave  the  pro- 
spective civil  affairs  officer,  advance  knowledge  about  the  places  and  the 
people  they  expect  to  visit?  Many  college  officials  and  teachers  think  so, 
and  in  planning  instruction  they  are  drawing  heavily  on  wartime  ex- 
perience, particularly  on  the  original  A.S.T.P.  curriculum  which  Colonel 
Miller  presented  to  the  War  Department. 

American  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  may  call  for  training 
cut  to  order  after  the  war,  as  the  Army  and  Navy  did  while  the  war  was 
on.  In  fact,  more  than  one  firm  has  ^eady  asked  some  college  or  uni- 
versity to  outline  a training  program  for  itsr  personnel  in  foreign  posts. 
These  courses  may  run  for  a few  weeks  or  a few  months.  They  may  or 
may  not  include  the  study  of  a fordgn  language.  Whatever  kind  of  train- 
ing the  contract  calls  for,  it  may  now  be  set  down  as  certain  that  its 
basic  character  was  presaged  in  the  wartime  area  and  language  courses. 

4.  Training  of  Foreign  Students  in  America.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  6,500  and  7,000  students  came  from  foreign  countries  to  study 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  year  1943-1944.  The 
number  of  foreign  students  has  been  steadily  increasing  over  a period  of 
years.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  number  will  shaiply  increase  after  the 
close  of  this  war.  The  prestige  of  American  military  and  productive 
power  ^one  will  draw  them  like  a magnet.  In  addition,  we  are  likely 
to  pursue  a positive  policy  designed  to  bring  them  into  our  schools.  In- 
de^  there  are  several  hundred  technically  trained  citizens  of  our  jdlies 
in  the  United  States  right  now,  studying  iWerican  tec^ological  and  pro- 
duction methods  under  arrangements  sponsored  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. ^ 

After  a Chinese  uprising  against  Westerners  , in  1900,  we  wrote  off  a 
major  put  of  thje  indemnity  to  the  United  States  by  an.  arrangement 
whereby  the  Chinese  Government  paid  the  cost  of  educating  a large 
number  of  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States.  This  Boxer  fund  sup- 
plies an  inviting  pattern  for  the  discharge  of  a good  part  of  the  lend- 
lease  obligations  to  the  United  States.  Neither  China,  nor  Holland  nor 
France  (and  for  that  matter,  tnaybe  no  other  recipient)  can  be  expected 
to  pay  off  in  cash  or  goods  the  full  amount  of  the  advances  we  have 
made  to  them.  Why  not  seek  to  offset  some  of  those  obligations  by  invit- 
ing the  other  nations  concerned  to  educate  a number  of  their  young  peo- 
ple, in  the  United  States? 

Wether  he  comes  on  subsidy  or  not,  the  foreign  student  must  leam 
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to  speak  aod  to  read  the  English  language.  He  will  want  to  leatin  some- 
thing about  our  terrifying  way  of  producing  and  distributing  goods.  He 
will  also  want  to  learn  about  our  democratic  S3rstem.  The  wartime  foreign 
area  and  language  course  furnishes  almost  an  ideal  model  for  the  first 
months  of  instruction  for  such  students:  The  study  of  English  by  inten- 
sive methods ; a thoroughT  indoctrination  in  the  ideology  which  causes 
us  to  value  the  interests  of  the  common  man  and  respect  his  judgment ; 
a careful  inquiry  into  the  institutions  and  ways  by  which  we  seek  to 
hold  accountable  those  whq  have  political  power ; a s3rstematic  examina- 
tion of  capitalism  as  it  is  practiced  in  America.  Are  ^ese  not  the  thin^ 
we  wish  the  students  from  abroad  to  learn  about  America?  These  are 
things  that  we  now  know  how  to  teach  as  a result  of  the  wartime  foreign 
area  and  language  course. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES: 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  AS.TJP. 

/ 

William  W.  Brickman 
New  York  University 

[From  55,  Vol.  65,  No.  1674,  Jan.  25,  1947,  66-71.] 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Until  five  years  ago  the  general  public  e^bited  no  interest  in  the 
squabblings  of  the  language  professors.  Unless  he  was  a curriculum 
^>ecialist,  the  average  educator  held  himself  aloof.  But  when  the  news- 
papers, the  Reader's  Digest  and  other  mass  media  of  information  began  , 
to  headline  the  ‘‘new”  scientific  methods  of  language  teaching  used  in 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  and  other  war  insbuction  proj- 
. ects,  linguistic  methodology  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  parlor  de- 
bates on  an  equal  footing  with  military  strata  and  with  divination  of 
B-Day.  Almost  everybody  was  convinced  that  Wign  languages  could 
be  acquired  in  no  time  and  wi^  litde  pain,  and  that  the  schools  had 
again  bungled  their  job. 

The  professional  press  was  in  its  glory.  Articles,  editorials,  letters  to 
^e  editors;  and  reports  of  all  types  vied  for  space.  Everybody  was  either 
for  or  against  the  “newly  discovered”  methods:  most  antWpologists, 
philologists,  and  ethnologists  whooped  it  up  for  the  intensive  training 
system,  informally  referred  to  as  the  linguist-inforhiant  or  “inim-mem” 
method;  while  professional  language  teachers  were  inclined  to  accept 
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it  witt  reservations  or  to  criticize  it  as  sensational,  not  new,  and  not 
Specially  suited  for  teaching  civilized  languages.  Without  exaggeration, 
the  publ^hed  thinking  on  the  subject  of  wartime  language  i^truction 
reached  into  hundreds  of  contributions.^ 

By  way  of  brief  review,  the  intensive  language-training  course  of  the 
A.S.T.P.  was  a nine-month  sequence  of  instruction  aiming  to  develop 
conversational  fluency  for  use  with  the  foreign  man-in-the-street.  The 
soldier-student  was  also  supplied  with  a rich  background  of  information 
and  understanding  on  the  civilization,  psychology,  and  customs  of  the 
people  whose  language  he  was  studying.  Grammar,  reading,  and  other 
phas^  of  the  orthodox  linguistic  program  were  subordinated  to  the  over- 
all aim.  Contributing  to  the  success  of  this' concentrated  course,  which  in 
terms  of  clock-hours  approximated  a six-year  schedule,  were  such  factors 
^ lugh-tension  motivation,  careful  selection  of  students,  increased  time 
for  instruction,  the  use  of  phonographs  and  other  aids,  and  small  classes. 
Many  observers  maintain  that  the  students  were  able  to  read  very  well 

notwithstanding  the  lack  of  special  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  read- 
ing facility. 

To  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  sponsor  and  organizer 
of  intensive  linguistic  training  in  the  unfamiliar  languages,  the  results 
were  a little  less  than  phenomenal.  Mortimer  Graves  and  J.  M.  Cowan 
secre^  of  the  Council’s  Committee  on  Intensive  Language  Instruction 
Md  director  of  the  Intensive  Language  Program,  respectively,  in  their 
Report  of  the  First  Year’s  Operation  of  the  Intensive  Language  Pro- 
gram of^the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,”  describe  the  lan- 
guage learning  system  as 

epoch-m^ft— not  only  when  measured  by  the  considerable  number  of  new 
roiirses  introduced,  but  perhaps  even  more  when  judged  in  terms  of  increased  ex- 
periment with  Md  advertizing  of  intensive  methods,  improvement  of  implementa^ 

of  linguistic  phenomena,  much  of  this  last  not^oX  for 
tae  first  tune  m America  but  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in  the  world  (p.  30), 

Suc^  with  the  teaching  of  area  or  regional  studies  impels  the  authors 
of  tte  r^rt  to  recommend  that  “instead  of  developing  a centre  for  the 

should  develop  a centre  for  the  study  of  Turkey” 
(p.  32).  Although  they  make  no  particular  claim  for  the  novelty  of  their 
Idea  they  ^m  to  be  unaware  tlmt  similar  suggestions  have  been  con- 

‘VT  programs  had  been 

m operation  without  benefit  of  special  designation. 

The  b^c  report  on  wartime  language  tes  jiag  is  “A  Survey  of 
I^ge  aasses  in  the  Army  Speciilked  Training  Program,”  pretwed 
by  ^ Gratto  Doyle  and  associates  for  the  Common  on  ■ften* 
in  EducaUon  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America.  Starting 
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with  the  A.S.T.P.  program  ab  inUio,  in  April,  1943,  the  survey  tells  how 
language  classes  were  set  up  for  15,000  students  in  55  colleges  and  urn- 
versities.  Members  of  the  sur\»ey  reporting  group  visited  over  400  classes 
in  17  languages  taught  at  44  institutions  and  concluded  that  “for  a very 
considerable  number  of  trainees  the  results,  while  by  no  means  miracu- 
lous, were  definitely  good,  verj^  satisfactory  to  the  men  in  charge  the 
program,  and  very  generally  gratifying  to  the  trainees  themsdves” 
(p.  25).  Over  and  above  the  mastery  of  the  native  idiom,  the  student 
carried  away  a respectable  reading  knowledge,  noted  the  observers.  On 
the  basis  of  their  accumulated  observations,  they  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  intensive  methods  'for  elementary  classes  in  foreign  languages. 
What  these  learned  linguists  apparently  failed  to  appreciate  were  the 
administrative  and  curricular  difficulties  involved  in  organizing  courses 
taking  up  15  hours  of  the  student’s  time  each  week. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

Experience  as  an  instructor  in  an  Aimy  blitz  course  in  German  and 
as  a co-worker  overseas  of  graduates  of  that  course  has  convinced  the 
present  writer  that  initial  conversational  facility  is  lost  much  more 
rapidly  than  acquired.  The  omnipresent  native  interpreter  made  it  un- 
necessary for  the  Army  language  trainees  to  talk  German.  Before  long 
the  latter’s  fluency  dwindled  to  a level  little  higher  than  that  possessed 
by  the  average  soldier : “Geben  Sie  mir  Schnaps  I ” (pronounced  “snaps”) ; 
“Kommen  Sie  mit,  FrauleinI”  (‘’‘frowline”) ; “Alles  (Alice)  kaputt  1” 
ete.  Without  steady  practice,  the  most  efficiently  acquir^  conversational 
ability  is  of  little  value. 

Why,  then,  this  great  hullabaloo  about  talking  a foreign  language? 
The  foreign-langu^e  teacher  must  take  more  time  to  rethink  the  en- 
tire question  of  aims.  There  is  no  way  of  assuring  the  student’s  reten- 
tion of  the  speaking  and  reading  shills,  save  that  of  self-effort  by  the 
student  for  a long  time  after  ^aduation.  To  hazard  a guess^  most  stu- 
dents will  not  pay  attention  to  foreign  languagwS  after  they  have  success- 
fully overcome  the  examination  hurdles.  It  might  be  a good  idea,  there- 
fore, to  consider  again  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s  suggestion 
in  1918:  “The  chief  purpose  in  studying  French  should  be  to  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  France.”  It  mignt  perh^  be  an  even 
better  idea  for  every,  subject  specialist  and  for  all  curriculum  con- 
structors to  apply  the  criteria  of  permanence  of  learning  and  post-scholas- 
tic retention  to  all  subjects  they  wish  taught  in  school. 

Several  centuries  ago,  Wilhelm  Schickard,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  wrote  “The  Hebrew  Sun-dial,”  a text  which  would  enable 
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students  to  apprehend  sufficiently  the  elements  of  Hebrew  “in  the  space  ' 
of  twenty-four  hours.”  De  Witt  Clinton  called  Joseph  Lancaster  “the 
benefactor  of  the  human  race”  because  his  teaching  system,  “a  blessing 
sent  down  from  heaven,”  made  it  possible  for  reading  to  be  taught  in  two 
months  or  even  in  three  weeks.  In  the  December  28,  1946,  issue  of  School 
and  Society,  Robert  R.  Martin  of  Hamline  University  points  out  with 
pride  that  Ae  military  services  accelerated  the  learning  process  with 
effidency  and  offers  “the  Japanese  language  in  a pferiod  of  three  months 
as  an  example”  (p.  451).  It  is  high  time  for  educators  to  rise  in  articulate 
protest. 

NOTES 

1.  A selective  bibliography  of  255  items  covering  1943-45  has  been  compiled 
by  Winthrop  H.  Rice  and  H^n  Bogdon,  Review  of  Educational  Research,  XVI, 

2,  April,  1946,  pp.  139-160.  The  May,  1945,  issue  of  Modem  Language  Journal  con- 
tains a list  of  200  titles. 

2.  Note,  for  example,  the  recommendation  of  President  Butler  toward  the  close 
of  the  first  world  war:  “Bistead  of  .a- Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures  . . . there  should  be  . ...  a Department  of  Latin  Peoples,  in  which 
mifi^t  be  assembled  not  only  those  teachers  who  give  instraction  in  the  l^tory,  the 
government,  the  art,  and  the  architecture  of  those  peoples  that  are  of.  direct  Latin 
descent,”  ^‘Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University,”  Columbia 
University,  1918,  p.  27.  For  this  lead  the  writer  is  endebted  to  Dr.  Kandd. 

ON  LEARNING  A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

* 

M.  S.  Pahgment 

University  of  Michigan  . 

[From  ULJ,  XXIX,  3,  March,  1945,  198-209.] 

V 

The  difficulty  of  imparting  an  adequate  knowledge  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage to  a group  of  individuals  meeting  a few  hours  a week  for  a few 
years  is  so  great,  and  the  undertaking  so  seldom  entirely  successful  that 
ever  since  organized  langiiage  stydy  has  exbted,  teachers,  liuguistic  .. 
scientists,  and  psychologists  throughout  the  civilized  world  have  been 
looking  for  a method  that  would  bring  learners  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  dttired  objective.  In  Europe,  and  in  South  x\merica,  because  of  the 
^tisfactory  length  of  the  course  and  other  favorable  conditions,  the 
pedagogical  aspect  of  language  study  no  longer  agitates  the  teachers, 
except  when  Linguists  or  Psychology  throw  some  new  light  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
course  and  some  other  drawbacks,  discussions  of  methods  have  been 
gaining  in  intensity  for  the  past  several  decades  and  lately  have  culmi> 
nated  in  an  uproarious  and  disconcerting  confusion.  This  in  spite  of  a 
,very  comprehensive  investigation  on  a national  scale  carried  out  a few 
years  ago.  The  debated  issues  may  be  clarified  by  a restatement  of  funda- 
mentals and  re^mphasis  of  some  easily  perceivable  truths. 

* > 

What  IS  Meant  BY ‘TtEArning”  A Foreign  Language?  . 

When  people  speak  of  learning  a foreign  language  they  usually  meah^ 
acquiring  the  ability  to  use  that  foreign  langu^e  in  ways  comparable 
to  those  in  which  it  is  used  by  natives.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  few 
people,  even  educated  people,  even  teachers  of  language,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  this  notion  critically— an  examination  t^t  would  soon 
reveal  to  them  that  this  goal  is  not  within  easy  reach,  that,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  it  is  at  the  end  of  a long,  if  attractive,  road. 

To  what  is  this  attitude  due?  Probably  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not, 
generally,  distinguish  between  a smattering  of-  a foreign  tongue  and  a 
real  knowledge  of  it.  Generally,  n smattering  isicq^dered  quite  sufficient: 
This  has  been  strikingly  brou^t  out  in  public  reports  on  and  discussions 
of  the  linguistic  rttults  achieved  by  men  in  the  Am/s  Specialized  Train- 
ing Program.  People  who  know  that  many  of  our  fourteen  year  olds 
with  nine  years  of  training  behind  them  are  unable  to  grasp  the  complete 
me^ng  of  a very  simple  English  text,  or  that  many  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  unable  to  write  or  speak  English  correctly,  affirmed  with  con- 
viction that  “officers  homed  French-Arabic  (sic)  in  twelve  hours,’’  riiat, 
in  six  weeks,  soldiers  lemmed  to  make  speeches  in  the  foreign*  tongue,  etc. 
There  is  a multitude  of  such  success  stories,  the  palm  being  carried  off 
by  the  TJ;  9!  X.  where  army  men  who  studied  the  foreign  language  in- 
tensively for  less  than  two  months  . . . are  now  able  to  discuss  agricul- 
tural reioims  with  then  foreign  hosts  or,  better  still,' “are  now  sitting  as 
judges  in  Allied  countries  trying  civil  cases.”  For  completeness,  it  must 
be  added  that  these  truly  miraculous  achievements  were  not  confined  to 
speaking.  The  students,  before  they  realized  what  was  haipening,  also 
learned  to  read. 

These  assertions  of  ' the  ease  with  which  foreign  Imguages  can  be 
learned  come  fi:om  people  more  or  less  directly  concerned  wiUi  t#»arhing 
them.  As  for  the  general  public,  it  is  almost  unbelievable  how  many 
credulous  souls  there  are  who  believe  that  the  “learning”  of  a foreign 
language  is  a “cinch,”  that  anybody  can  “pick  it  up”  in  his  leisure  time. 
Thousands  swallow  wholesale  such  obviously  misleading  advertisements 
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as  "Spanish  in  ten  lessons,”  "Russian  without  a teacher,”  etc.,  without 
stopping  to  ask:  "What  l^d  or  how  much  Spanish  or  Russian?”  No 
wonder  that  a ridicidously  unwarranted  proficiency  is  often  e:^)ected  of 
our  bo)^  and  girls  after  a short  period  of  instruction. 

The  facts  are  these : No  language  can  be  easily  or  quickly  mastered, 
whatever  the  method  and  whoever  the  master.  A language  is  something 
infinitely  subtle  and  difficult.  In  the  language  of  any  civilized  people  there 
are  maqy  thousands  of  words  and  idiomatic  constructions.  Most  of  these 
have  many  meanings  and  shades,  the  exact  understanding  of  which  is 
crucial.  A British  linguist  once  said:  "One  is  almost. afraid  to  think  how 
the  course  of  world  history,  and  the  glories  and  sufferings  of  mankind, 
may  have  been  twisted  and  turned  on  many  fateful  occasions  by  the 
missing  nuance  of  meaning.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  students  to  read 
.some  nonconsequential  material,  to  t^  about  the  weather,  to  ask  for  a 
drink  or  for  a meal,  or  to  ask  the  time.  But  to  read  with  complete  under- 
standing a book  or  a serious  article  written  in  a foreign  language,  or  to 
carry  on  a conversation  with  an  educated  foreigner  is  by  no  means  easy. 
For  the  former,  the  reader  must  have  become  famiUar  with  at  least  five 
or  six  thousand  words  and  with  as  many  hundreds  of  idiomatic  construc- 
tions; for  the  latter,  the  speaker  must  be  able  to  use  at  least  two  or 
three  thousand  words  in  grammatically  and  phonetically  correct  sen- 
tences and  to  understand  many  more — quite  evidently  not  a program  to 
be  mastered  in  a few  weeks  or  even  a few  months.  As  for  the  complete 
mastery  of  a foreign  language,  it  must  remain  an  ideal  for  the  great 
majority  of  learners:  it  is  achieved  by  very  few  and  is^  quite  frankly, 
hardly  ever,  the  result  of  classroom  instruction.  Of  course,  we  have  all 
heard  of  the  person  who  "speaks  like  a native”  three,  four  or  even  half 
a dozen  languages,  but  this  person  is  a myth  or  perhaps  a hotel  interpreter 
who  often  does  not  know  more  than  a few  dozen  words  of  each. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  why  so  few  people  realize  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  a foreign  language  cannot  be  easier  than  the  acquisition  of 
one’s  own  native  tongue!  It  is  iiffinitely  harder;  for  to  learn  a new  lan- 
guage means  to  acquire  a new  set  of  speech  habits,  different  word-thought 
associations,  new  and  profound  mental  adjustments  in  the  face  of  the 
powerful  opposition  of  those  already  acnuired.  Witness  the  frequently 
painful  speech  of  foreigners,  educated  foreigners,  who  have  been  living 
here  for  decades! 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  question  posed  in  the  beginning  of  this  section 
and  attempt  an  answer : What  is  meant  by  learning  a foreign  language  ? 
Lemning  a language,  like  the  learning  of  any  other  art,  or  science,*.!^ 
a beginmng,  but  no  end.  While  the  quality  of  achievement  and  the  rate, 
of  prc)gress  are  determined  by  the  manner  of  instruction  and  by  the 
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personal  characteristics  of  the  students,  the  extent  ol  naasteiy  is  alwa}^ . 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  emended.  If  ac- 
curaQT  and  scope  are  no  consideration,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  even  easy^ 
to  read  or  to  speak  the  foreign  language  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  but  if . 
accuracy  matters  and  scope  is  to  be  on  the  level  of  the  experience  of  an 
educated  adult,  then  six  years  of  formal  instruction  would  not  be  too 
many.  As  a matter  of  fact,  six  years  is  the  minimum  in  nearly  all  other 
civilized  countries.^  ' 

In  the  Wake  of.  the  xArmy  Specialized  Training  Program 

It  is  a great  exaggeration  to  say  that  teachers  of  language  gener^y 
did  not  know  the  approach  to  language  recommended  by  the  Army.  Since* 
the  objectives  were  limited  to  oral  comprehension  and  expression,  with 
accuraqr  subordinated  to  fluency,  every  intelligent  teacher  must  have 
known  that  a maximum  of  practice  in  hearing  and  speaking  based  on  ap- 
propriate texts,  and  a minimum  of  functional  grammar  was  required. 
The  Army  gave  us  no  new  method,  and  nothing  new  has  developed  in  the 
matter  of  easier  or  speedier  mastery  of  a language  in  all  its  aspects. 

However,  while  the  A.S.T.P.  experience  contributed  nothing  to  Ae 
theory  of  language  learning,  it  will  have  exercised  a deep  Md  lasting 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  languages  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 
This  will  take  place  because  of  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  our  numerous 
teasers  who  needed  to  be  awakened  to  the  need  of  revising  their  methods, 
and  especially  upon  the  attitude  toward  language  instruction  on  the  part 
of  administrators,  educational  leaders,  and  the  general  public.  This  atti- 
tude has  been  affected  both  favorably  and  adversely:  favorably,  because 
the  great  and  urgent  need  of  the  A.S.T.  program  made  it  clear  to  every- 
body that  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  a national  necessity  j 
adversely,  because  it  gave  the  country  a wrong  idea  of  the  diMculty  of 
the  task.  The  extravagant  claims  that  have  been  made  regarding  the 
linguistic  achievements  of  the  military  men  through  the  employment  of 
a new  and  scientific  method,  big  with  magical  effects,  have  given  rise  to 
false  notions  as  to  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  foreign  languages  can 
be  learned.  The  ordinary  administrator  reasons  logically:  “if  men  of  2S 
or  older  can,  in  a few  weeks,  learn  to  read  or  to  speak  a foreign  language, 
and,  in  a few  months,  learn  to  read  it  well  and  to  speak  it  fluently,  often 
‘like  a native,’  it  should  not  be  difficult,  indeed  it  ^ould  be  easier  to  do 
the  same  for  our  regular  students,  who  are  younger!  All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  the  teachers  to  renounce  their  antiquated  methods  and  boldly  to 

espouse  the  newly  discovered ‘natural’ method!” 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  notion  was  allowed  to  gain  credence, 
for  it  is  bound  to  do  much  harm. 
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The  method,  improperly  called  “natural/*  is  about  as  new  as  any  new 
moon.  It  has  been  used  in  many  places,  and  in  many  different  circum- 
stances. We  know  exactly  what  can  be  eiq>ected  of  it  in  our  American 
schools.  In  a two-year  course,  organized  and  taught  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  as  to  size  of  class,  number  of  recitations  per  week,  and  the 
usual  attitude  of  the  students,  the  latter  will  carry  away  nothing  more 
than  the  ability  to  jabber  the  language  of  an  illiterate  on  a very  limited 
number  of  topics. 

Since  few  would  not  agree  that  such  training  cannot  be  considered  a 
proper  educational  objective,  it  is  suggested  that  those  administrators 
who  intend  to  prescribe  in  their  schools  the  method  used  with  the  Army 
men,  and  those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  try  what  seems  new  to  them, 
first  give  some  thought  to  the  following  facts  or  considerations:  The 
A.S.T.  program  was  an  emergency  task  with  a special  and  limited  goal, 
and  it  was  carried  out  under  conditions  which  will  not  be,  aUd,  in  some 
cases,  should  not  be  duplicated  in  standard  classes.  These  conditions 
were  : 1)  A very  high  percentage  of  army  “beginners”  had  had  previous 
language  training,  while  in  normal  classes  beginners  really  are  beginners 
— a powerful  factor  in  determining  both  method  and  achievement;  2) 
The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  A.S.TT*.  men — from  15  to  17  hours  a 
week— is  from  three  to  four  times  that  given  ^e  r^tdar  classes  in  normal 
time;  3)  The  size  of  the  A.S.T.P.  da^es  was  from  three  to  four  times 
smaller  than  that  ol  our  ordinary  classes,  which  means  that  students 
could  be  given  from  three  to  four  times  as  mudi  actual  practice  in  the 
me  oi  the  language ; 4)  In  the  army  programs,  reading  and  writing  were 
no  objectives,  so  that  all  the  time  and  effort  were  concentrated  on  the 
oral  aspects  of  the  language,  while  in  our  civilian  programs  about  half 
of  all  our  time  must  be  given  to  reading,  and  some  time  to  writing.  Sev- 
eral other  iavorable  conditions  existed  in  the  A.S.T.  programs  which  do 
not  exist  in  normal  classes,  namely:  The  students  had  been  selected  with 
great  care  both  for  general  intelligence  and  for  linguistic  background  or 
aptitude  and  were  promptly  eliminated  if  they  could  not  keep  step  with 
the  rest  of  the  class;  all  students  had  the  same  objective;  and  all  gave 
their  full  cooperation.  These  facts  should  make  it  dear  to  every  thought- 
ful person  that,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  im- 
part to  our  students  the  same  oral  command  of  the  language  as  that 
achieved  by  the  Army  men. 

But  what  is  perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  the  results  achieved  by  the  Army  men  are  not  a desirable  objective 
' for  dvilian  students,  e ,.3n  if  they  were  attainable.  The  peace-time  ob- 
jectives of  foreign  language  instruction  must  be  deeper,  broader  and 
must  have  higher  standards  of  accuracy  than  the  war-time  objective.  „ 
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Before  elaborating  this  point  it  is  necess^  to  state  emphatically, 
for  ^e  sahe  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  study  of  language, 
that  no  one  on  earth  has  ever  learned  a foreign  language  in  twelve  hours, 
or  learned  to  speak  like  a native  in  a few  semesters,  and  that  no  class  in 
the  entire  A.S.T.  program  if  it  was  made  up  of  real  beginners  could  have 
learned  to  read  or  to  make  speeches  in  the  foreign  tongue  at  the  end  of 
six  or  eight  weeks  of  study!  These  statements,  in  these  forms,  should 
never  have  been  made,  for  they  are  dangerously  m»t  heading.  The  army 
had  a single  immediate  utilitarian  aim:  for  its  men  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate orally  with  natives  of  the  country  they  inay  visit.  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  task,  not  only  was  no  attempt  made  to  impart  to  the 
students  an  all-sided  familiarity  with  the  language,  but  a special  effort 
was  made  to  teach  them  a -vocabulary  chosen  for  its  special  utility,  to 
tihe  rie^ect  of  a more  general  vocabulary,  and  accuracy  was  subordinated  ^ 
to  fluency.  Through  much  practice,  concentrated  on  this  single  objective, 
we  achieved  results  that  diould  be  eminently  useful  to  our  armed  forces, 
but  to  ai^  at  the  same  objective  in  regular  classes  would  be  extremely 

unwise* 

Three  arguments  should  be  cited  in  support  of  this  position : Fivstj  we 
know  that  the  strength  of  the  conversational  ability  of  each  student  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  individual  practice  he  has  received; 
In  a class  of  25  students  meeting  four  times  a week  for  two  years,  this 
amount  will  be  very  small,  and,  consequently,  the  conversational  power 
of  the  student  slight;  second^  unless  conversation^  power  is  a natural 
outgrowth  of  a systematic  and  well  integrated  course,  it  is  soon  lost  by 
disuse:  it  cannot,  like  the  talent  in  the  parable,  “be  laid  away  in  a napkin 
and  be  suddenly  brought  forth  on  the  day  of  accounting”;  third,  the 
ability  to  converse  is  not  what  all  students  wish  or  need  ; many  desire- 
or  need  a reading  knowledge,  others  wish  to  learn  to  write,  still  others 
desire  to  be  informed  of  the  internal  mech^sm  of  language.  The  sug- 
gestion that  conversational  ability  automatically  insures  reading  ability 
cannot  be  considered  seriously.  The  conversational  power  that  a student 
may  develop  in  a.  two-year  course  is  so  limits  in  scope  and  in  depth  t^t 
it  cannot  possibly  enable  him  to  read  intelligently  worth-while  materi^, . 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  “ScnsNTiric-CoNVERSATioNAL”  Approach 

One  of  the  conclusions  that  the  layman  is  likely  to  draw  from  Ae 
recent  discussions  of  language  work  in  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
' program  will  be  that  language  teachers  as  such  should  di^ppear  and 
make  room  for  two  new  personages:  the  linguistic  scientist  and  the 
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foreign  assistant,  or  informant.  The  function  of  the  former  will  be  to 
present  the  theory  of  sound  production  and  language  structure,  that  of 
the  latter  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  hearing  and  speaking.  This  formula 
is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  very  attractive  and  because,  with  some* 
adaptations  and  deviations,  it  worked  successfully  in  the  A.S.T.  program. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  its  possibilities  and  its  drawbacks 
when  followed  in  peace-time  classes. 

While  the  contributions  that  can  be  made  by  the  linguistic  scientists 
are  extremely  valuable  on  several  .counts,  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  future  student  of  language  as  does  the  Aeory  of  music  to  the  future 
student  of  piano.  In  both  cases  the  initial  stage  of  learning  takes  place ' 
on  the  plane  of  consciousness,  but  the  succeeding  stages  are  antagonistic 
to  conscious  effort.  Linguistic  theory  will  become  fuiictiona?  only  .to  the 
extent  that  it  is  presented  at  the  right  time  in  the,  right  proportion  and  is 
accompanied  by  such  an  abundance  of  scientifically  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered practice  that  the  learner  is  no  longer  conscious  of  the  theoreti- 
cal principles  he  is  applying.  These  assimilative  processes  require  a 
knowledge  and  skill  which  are  not  usually  within  the  domain  of  the 
scientific  linguist,  nor,  as  we  shall  see  later,  within  that  of  the  foreign 
informant,  but  rather  within  that  of  the  well  trained  teacher  who  is  able 
to  do  the  work  of  both  the  linguistic  scientist  and  the  informant,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  former. 

Foreign  Assistants 

The  recently  popularized  idea  of  employing  foreign  assistants  is  re- 
plete with  beneficial  possibilities  provided  that  their  services  are  used 
wisely  and  witii  discrimination.  The  following  considerations  should  be 
weighed  by  the  responsible  authorities : 

The  fact  that  one  was  born  in  a foreign  country  does  not  qualify  one 
as  a teacher  of  its  language.  Free  lance  foreign  instructors  were  used 
extensively  in  many  European  countries,  particularly  in  England— with 
deplorable  results.  A teacher  of  language  should  have  been  trained  as  a 
teacher  of  language,  and  if  he  is  to  teach  foreign  students  he  must  also 
know  their  language  with  all  that  this  implies  in  the  way  of  interpreta- 
tion. Those  foreigners  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  should  be 
used,  not  as  teachers,  but  as  assistants,  or  informants  working  on  lines 
laid  down  a competent  native  teacher  and  under  his  control.  The 
main  function  of  the  informant  is  to  speak  the  language,  but  he  can  also 
be  charged  with  giving  comprdiension  exercises  and  dictation — after  he 
has  been  given  detailed  directives  as  to  procedure.  He  sliould  never  use 
English  and  should  abstain  from  making  theoretical  'statements  about 
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his  language,  for,  as  a rule,  he  has  never  studied  its  sounds  or  structure.* 

Schools  that  employ  an  informant  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
have  him.engage,  prematurely,  in  conversation  exercises.  Language  study 
for  regular  students  cannot  be  a hit-and-miss  affair  j it  must  always  be 
S3^tematic  and  well  graded.  In  all  phases  and  at  all  stages,  the  teacher 
should  he  careful  to  build  on  a solid  foundation.  For  the  sake  of  in- 
centive, the  students  must,  from  the  beginning,  be  given  the  impression 
that  they  are  learning  to  speak,  but  actual  conversation  can  only  prof- 
itably come  after  all  the  ground  work  has  been  done.  Specifically,  before 
the  students  are  made  to  talk,  they  must  have  been  given  intensive  and 
systematic  practice  in  pronunciation,  articulation,  assimilation  of  model 
sentences ; they  must  have  had  adequate  opportunity  for  hearing  and  for 
imitating ; they  must  have  acquired  a sufficient  range  of  active  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  necessary  habits  of  correct  word  order,  inflection  and  S3mtax. 

If  this  groundwork  has  not  been  done  or  has  not  been  done  proi^rly, 
and  the  students  are  made  to  stumble  into  haphazard  conversation,  everj^ 
lesson  will  be  an  intense  battle  with  a multitude  of  errors,  and  the  stu- 
dents will  be  learning  the  pidgin  form  of  the  language,  thus  standing  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  permanent  exponents  of  a broken  tongue.  Many 
teachers  still  recall  the  French  which,  during  the  First  World  War,  some 
of  our  young  men  learned  in  France  “just  by  speaking  it  with  the  na- 
tive.” It  was  atrocious : every  element  was  wrong:  sound,  stress,  intona- 
tion, orthography,  'grammar,  meanings  1 In  addition,  the  possessors  of 
this  knowledge  had  so  much  self-assurance  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  teach  them  anything.  ^ 

Above  all,  teachers  of  language  should  be  concerned  with  standards  of 
accuracy;  they  must  accept  no  form  of  work  which  may  lead  to  inac- 
curate habits  of  speech.  They  must  always  have  in  mind  the  following 
considerations  1)  Accuracy  is  the  very  hinge  on  which  mutual  under- 
standing depends;  2)  Correctness  in  the  use  of  language  has  education^ 
value,  while  the  slipshod  use  of  it  is  antagonistic  to  education;  3)  It  k 
infinitely  better  for  a foreigner  with  a limited  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  speak  it  slowly,  but  accurately  than  fast,  easily,  but  incorrectly.  In 
the  first  case  he  is  considered  an  educated  person-— many  outstanding, 
even  famous,  men  belong  or  belonged  to  this  category — in  the  second 
case  he  is  not. 


“No  Gains  without  Pains” 

There  is  no  easy  short-cut  to  learning  a foreign  language.  The  entire' 
civilized  world  has  been  vainly  seeking  it  for  several  centuries.  If  we 
. wish  our  youth  to  leam  foreign  languages,  our  parents  will  have  to  pay 
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the  cost,  our  students  idll  have  to  furnish  the  time  and  the  effort,  and 
our  teachers  will  have  to  stop  putting  their  faith  in  magic  methods  or 
devices.  We  need  no  new  experiments,  investigations,  studies:  we  have 
been  indulging  in  these  “scholarly  pursuits”  for  many  years,  and  the 
shelves  in  our  professional  libraries  are  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
published  “findings.”  They  have  been  and  will  be  futile  , as  long  as  the 
fundamental  requirements  £u:e  not  met,  namely:  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  and  labor,  and  competent  teaching.  Our  youth  are  made  cf  the 
same  stuff  as  those  of  any  other  cultured  people.  It  was  not  true  to  say 
that  they  are  not  as  capable  linguistically  as  the  others,  and  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  henceforth  they  will  learn  faster  than  the  othem.  Our 
students,  wherever  they  were  rightly  taught,  never  learned  less  than 
others  in  a corresponding  ..mount  of  time,  and  they  will  not  now  learn 
in  two  or  three  years  what  it  takes  others  six  or  seven  years  to  learn. 

' The  following  conditions  will  raise  the  level  of  attainment  in  modem 
foreign  languages  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  thqr  are 
met: 

1.  Competent  teachers.  Concretely  this  means:  teachers  who  have  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  language  in  all  its  aspects  and  branches,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  country  and,  whenever 
pc^mble,  maintain  contact  with  its  people,  and, who  have  had  adequate 
professional  training. 

2.  A much  longer  period  of  instruction  than  the  two  years  now  grudg- 
ingly allotted  in  most  schools  to  foreign  language  study.  Two  years  is  too 
short  a period  of  time  for  an  adequate  mastery  of  a language  in  all  its 
aspects,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  other  countries 
the  length  of  a foreign  language  course  is  never  less  than  six  years.  We 
need  an  earlier  start  and  concentration  on  one  language  by  each  student 

V until  it  is  relatively  mastered.  Whether  the  aim  be  cultural  or  utilitarian, 
one  Imiguage  thoroughly  learned  is  infinitely  better  than  a smattering 
. ' of  two  or  three. 

3.  Smaller  classes  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  now.  Teaching  a living 
language  is  not  essentially  different  from  teaching  someone  to  play  the 

^ violin : it  requires  much  practice  under  supervision.  Progress  and  excel- 
lence are,  therefore,  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  students  in 
the  class.  The  ideal  number  of  students  per  class  would  be  about  ten ; 

N twenty,  however,  is  considered  fair ; forty  is  an  absurdity. 

- 4.  i4  figAfcr  fcflcAmg  fofld  than  now  prevails  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Teaching  by  oral  methods,  especially  during  the  first  two  years,  involves 
a far  greater  strain  on  the  teacher  than  any  other  subject.  In  the  words  of 
a distinguished  English  teacher  of  language  and  school  inspector,’  “The 
teacher  literally  has  to  do  the  thinking  of  some  25  students  ^d  at  every 
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moment  divine  and  straighten  out  the  multiple  difficulties  of  each.  . . . 
He  also  has  to  keep  all  the  time  the  whole  class  inter^ted,  actively  par- 
ticipating.” The  ertra  strain  of  the  language  teacher  is  not  merely  ork  the 
vmce,  but  on  his  entire  economy.  After  about  four  classes,  a teacher  that 
is  alert  and  active  is  ordinarily  good  for  nothing,  owing  to  his  utter  ex- 
haustion. This,  by  the  way,  is  the  main  reason  why  many  teachers,  among^ 
the  best  trained  and  the  most  enthusiastic,  and  who  Imow  the  value  of . 
oral  methods,  soon  fall  back  on  less  exacting  ways  of  teaching. 

In.  conclusion  I wish  to  make  the  following  practical  observations: 
The  utterly  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  fordgn  languages  are 
taught  in  this  country  are  due  to  three  causes:  1)  Languages  have  been 
considered  either  as  a frill  or  as  a requirement  imposed  by  impractical 
professors ; 2)  Teachers,  and  students,  have  been  so  used  to  low  standards 
that  they  have  not  realized  how  low  these  standards  really  are;  3)  The 
general  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  insufficient  attaiifinents  are 
due  to  no  other  cause  than  faulty  methods  of  instruction.  However,  now 
that  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three  causes  is  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  the  way,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  eliminate  the  remis- 
ing two.  To  achieve  this  result  teachers  should  .ake  two  steps-:  First f thqr 
should  realize  themselves  that  our  standards  are  very  lowj  and  that  these 
cannot  be,  raised  to  an.adequate  level  by  shifts  in  method;  Secondjiiu^ 
should  inform  the  students  and  their  parents  of  these  facts.  They  Sould 
tell  them  frankly  that  this  great  coimtry,  which  ri^tly  claims  to  be™ 
second  to  none  in  so  many  respects,  is  second  to  all  in  competent  use' 
of  foreign  languages,  and  t^t  this  serious  disadvantage  is  due  exclusively 
to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  conditions  which  prevail  in  most  of  our 
schools  are  also  second  to  those  of  all  other  civilized  countries.  One 
single  fact  should  suffice  to  convince  the  most-  skeptical  among  them, 
namely  that  the  standard  length  of  our  language,  course,  two  years,  is  the 
shortest  of  all  that  prevail  in  other  civilized  countries.* 

These  two  steps  should  progressively  bring  about  the  desired  im- 
provements in  language  instruction  in  this  country. 


NOTES 

1.  In  some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Japan  it  is  ten. 

2.  See:  Leonard  Bloomfield’s  Outline  Guide  for  the  Practical  Study  of  Foreign 
Languages  (Special  Publication  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  1942). 

3.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 

4.  See  The  Modem  Language  Journal,  October  1944.  (Note  on  p.  461.) 
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SOM£  PROPOSALS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE 

Calvin  Thomas,  etd.  . 

' Columbia  University 

[From  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1900.1  , 
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t 

(pp.  37  ff.)  The  committee  feel  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  here 
ah  ^wer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable,  in  the  abstract, 
that  a foreign  language  be  tau^t  in  the  primary  grades  of  our  public 
schools.  The  question  in  its  politico-social  bearings  is  a very  large  one, 
but  it  is  a question  which  every  community  must  and  will  decide  for  itself 
in  view  or  local  conditions,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  decision  must  abide  the 
test  of  experience.  We  believe,  however,  that  experience  is  already  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  formulate  certain  general  principles  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  practical  management  of  the  matter  tmder 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a foreign  language  is  taken  up  in  the  primary 
grades,  it  should  always  be  as  an  optional  study.  This  point  seems  to 
require  no  argument.  The  value  of  the  study  is  at  best  so  uncertain,  so 
dependent  upon  circumstances  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  the  work 
should  not  be  made  obligatoiy  for  anyone. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  hot  worth  while,  as  a rule,  that  the  study  of 
a foreign  language  be  taken  up.  in  the  primary  grades  unless  the  beginner 
has  at  least  a prospect  and  an  intention  of  going  on  through  the  secondaty 
school. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In  the  third  place,  if  a foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  primary 
grades,  it  should  be  by  teachers  who  handle  the  language  easily  and 
idiomatically.  Qasccs  ^ould  be  as  small  as  possible  and  there  should 
be  at  least  one  exercise  on  each  school  day.  Infrequent  lessons  in  large 
classes  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  important  iihat  the  teacher  know  his 
pupils  intimately  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  their  individual 
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needs.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  Ae 
vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  the  spoken  language  and  to  teach  him 
to  express  himself  readily  and  correctly  in  easy  sentences.  The  free  use 
of  objects  and  pictures  is  to  be  recommended. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * ^ 

Our  principal  object  in  touching  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  six-year 
secondary  curriculum  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  that,  where  such  extended  courses  are  provided,  a modem  lan- 
guage can  be  very  advantageously.begun  in  the  seventh  grade. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  finally,  that  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
modem  language  thoroughly  will  always  do  well  to  begin  in  childhood. 
The  later  period  of  youth  is  distinctly  a bad  time  to  begin.  In  diildhood 
the  organs  of  speech  are  still  in  a plastic  condition.  Good  habits  are  easily 
formed;  bad  habits  more  easily  corrected.  The  mind  acts  more  naively, 
and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  whatever  interests.  Forms  of  repression 
are  readily  mastered  as  simple  facts.  Later  in  life,  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  The  habit  of  malyzing 
and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  natural  receptivity  of  the 
child.  The  fixation  of  speech  habits  in  the  mother  tongue  m^es  it  in- 
creasin^y  difficult  to  acquire  even  a moderately  good  pronunciation,  and 
perfection  is  usually  out  of  the  question. 

PROPOSAL  OF  THREE  NATIONAL  GRADES  OF  PREPARA- 
TORY INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(p.  43)  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  relation  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  grater  effi- 
ciency and  greater  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  schools  it  is  hereby 
proposed  that  there  be  recognized,  for  the  country  at  large,  three  grad^ 
of  preparatory  instruction  in  French  and  German,  to  be  known  as  ffie 
elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced,  and  that  the  colleges  be 
invited  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in  terms  of 
the  national  grades. 

Explanatory.— The  proposed  three  grades  are  designed  t correspond 
normally  to  courses  of  ^o,  three,  and  four  years,  respectively,  the  work 
being  supposed  to  begin  in  the  first  year  of  a four-year  high-school 
coume,  and  to  proceed  at  the  umform  rate  of  four  recitations  a week. 
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The  elementary  course  Is  designed  to  furnish  the  minimum  of  preparation 
rec[uired  by  a number  of  colleges  in  addition  to  the  L>atin  or  Greek  of 
the  dassical  preparatory  course.  The  intermediate  course  is  designed 
to  fumidi  the  preparatiotf  required  by  many  colleges  which  permit  the 
substitution  of  a modem  language  for  Greek.  The  advanced  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  highest  gnde  of  preparation  of  which  the  second- 
ary school  will  ordinarily  he  capable  in  a four-year  course. 


SUMMARIZING  CONCLUSIONS:  CONTENT 
OF  THE  COUR  SE 

Algernon  Coleman 
University  of  Chicago 

TFrom  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  hi  the  Uiuted  States,  N.  Y.  1929. 
PJLC.C.  VoL  Reprinted  by  penusrion  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  puoltmers.] 


(pp.  169-170)  1.  The  choice  of  the  basic  vocabulary,  of  the  i^omatic 
expressions  and  of  the  grammatical  topics  for  study  and  drill  in  the  ele- 
mmtary  stages  of  the  modem  language  course  has  hitherto  bwn  made 
largely  on  the  basis  of  tradition,  of  chance  or  of  individual  judgment,  and 
great  diversity  prwails,  particidarly  with  respect  to  the  stock  of  words 
and  idioms  emphasized  at  this  level.  Wise  use  of  word  and  idiom  coimts 
will  enable  teachers  to  introduce  their  students  from  the  outset  to  the 
stock  of  words  and  phrases  that  they  will  most  need  for  reading.  V/e 


may  hope  with  considerable  confidence  that  ways  will  be  found  to  reaider 
possible  the  more  difficult  task  of  providing  similar  apparatus  in  the 


fidd  of  syntax. 

2.  Investigations  of  the  “realia,”  or  “cultural”  elements,  in  the  modem 
language  course  reveal,  as  might  have  been  e:q>ected,  that  the  amount  of 
explicit  material  of  this  kind  in  the  texts  commonly  read  is  small  and 
unevenly  distributed.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  necessary  for  teachers 
to  keep  in  view  the  aimof  acquainting  their  students  with  various  aspects 
of  the  foreign  civilization  and  to  make  definite  provision  therefor  in 
order  to  supplement  the  material  in  the  books  chosen.  In  this  connection, 
the  teacher’s  responsibility  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
the  history,  the  literature,  the  customs  of^the  foreign  country,  through 
study  and  reading  and  through  personal  contacts,  is  even  more  exacting 
than  has  conunonly  been  assumed. 

3.  Experience  and  statistic^  evidence  in  teaching  the  vernacular  indi- 
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cate  that  the  amount  of  reading  that  pupils  do  is  directly  related  to 
achievonent  both  in  rate  of  silent  rea^ng  and  in  comprehension., Further- 
more, e:q)eriments  ^ow  conclusively  that  increasing  the  amount  of  read-? 
ing  that  is  required  results  in  rapid  progress  in  rate  and  in  conaprehension. 
Eaperimental  data  in  the  modem  language  field  warrant  the  hypothesis'  ' ■ 
that  there  is  a dose  correspondence  between  limited  reading  eiq>erience  ^ 
and  the  poor  attainment  in  reading  by  large  numbers  of  second-  and 
tliird-y^  students  as  attaimnent  is  evaluated  by  the  American  Council 
reading  tests  and  by  teacher  opinion.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if,  as  the 
result  of  a shift  of  emphasis,  the  amount  of  reading  were  considerably 
increased  in  modem  language  classes,  there  would  result  more  rapid 
growth  in  rate  and  in  comprehension,  as  has  l^n  dearly  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  classes  in  the  vernacular.^ 

Since  reading  ability  is  the  one  objective  on  which  all  agree,  classroom 
efforts  during  the  first  two  years  shoidd  center  primarily  on  developing 
the  ability  to  understand  the  foreign  language  readify  through  the  ^e 
and  through  the  ear.  The  goal  must  be  to  read  the  foreign  language 
rectly  with  a degree  of  understanding  comparable  to  that  possessed  in. 
reading  the  vernacular.  In  order  that  students  may  attain  this  goal, 
reading  experience  must  be  adequate  and  the  results  of  all  other  t3pes 
of  dass  exercise  must  converge  toward  the  same  end.  ^ 

In  order  that  more  abundant  and  more  attractive  reading  materid 
may  be  provided,  modem  langm^e  departments  and  coinmittees  on  mod- 
em Iftngiiagp  courses  should  draw  up  considerable  lists  of  reading  texts 
in  the  foreign  languages  that  are  attractive  to  the  varyiiig  tastes  and  in- 
terests qf  adolescents  arid  of  older  students— fiction,  drama,  books  of  - 
travel,  history,  science,  biography  and  the  like — ^and  should  make  the 
texts  available  in  school  collections  for  free  reading  and  for  reading 
on  astigned  topics.  Local,  state  and  regional  modem  language  associa- 
tions can  contribute  very  definitely  to  the  realization  of  such  a plan. 

NOTES 

1.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  manuscript  of  this  report  it  was  imposrible  to 
submit  copies  to  all  the  members  of  tlte  Committee  on  Direction  and  CrmtioL  ’ 

Copies  of  the  "Summarizing  Conclusions’*  were  sent  to  each  member  and  criticisms 
invited.  In  reply,  three  members  of  the  Coimnittee,  Messrs.  Hohlfeld,  Roux  and 
de  Sauz6,  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  involved  in 
tiiis  paragraph.  In  view  of  this  dissent,  at  the  invitation  of  the -writer.  Professor 
. Hohlfeld  has  kindly  consented  to  formulate  his  opinion  regarding  the  question  at  ^ 
issue  and  this  has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Roux  and  Mr.  de  Sauz6.  It  is.as  follows: 

"1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  obtain  are  genetaUy  V 
due  to  causes  but  little,  if  at  all,  remediable  by  increasing  the  ground  that  is  to  be 
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covered.  W cases  where  even  a limited  amount  of  work  is  inadequately  done-and 
_ they  are  the  ones  that  bring  down  the  general  average— a considerable  increase  in/ 
rwdmg  re^ements,  even  though  this  be  offset  by  lessening  the  time  spent  on 
other  exercises  and  by  devoting  more  time  to  actual  practice  in  reading,  is  likely  to 

do  more  harm  to  good,  and  may  even  prove  a step  backward  in  the  direction  of 
reading  by  translation.” 


SUMMARIZING  CONCLUSIONS:  ORGANIZATION 

OF  CLASSES  ' 


XwigiMjes  In  the  United  Staes,  N.  Y.  1929. 
yjLC.C.  Vol.  Xn.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  publishers.] 


(pp.  232-233)  1.  attainment  in  one  year  in  modern  languages  in 
secondary  schools  is  in  general  so  small  when  measured  in  terms  of 
knowledge  of  the  lang;uage  that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 

my  the  study  of  the  subject  for  one  year  only  be  considered  education- 
ally advisable. 

2.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  learning  a modem  lan- 
SUS^e,  particularly  when  laying  substantial  foundations  for  speaking  is 
among  the  objectives,  and  because  of  the  apparent  need  for  a somewhat 
prolonged  peri<^  of  contact  with  a new  language  in  order  to  profit  fully 
by  fte  cumulative  effect  of  this  type  of  learning,  interested  and  successfiil 
students  should  not  only  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  subject  during  a mini- 
mum period  of  three  years,  but  should  be  definitely  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  school  authorities.  To  this  end,  existing  two-year  courses  in  secondary 
schools  should  be  lengthened,  and  college  authorities  should  cxerdse  some 
control  over  the  too  frequent  practice  under  which  entering  freshmen 
elect  a new  language,  instead  of  continuing  one  in  which  they  have  had 
a two-year  course  or  less  in  secondary  school.  The  extent  to  which  this 
latter  situation  prevails  indicates  a definite  lack  of  correlation  between 
the  work  done  in  secondary  school  and  what  the  college  expects.  A more 
sympatoc  study  of  the  question  by  both  types  of  institutions  should 

brmg  about  greater  harmony  in  the  choice  of  objectives  and  in  attain- 
ment by  students. 

^ 3.  If,  for  loc^  reasons,  only  a two-year  course  is  feasible,  or  if,  in  any 
instance,  a considerable  percentage  of  students  discontinue  the  modem 
language  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester,  it  is  particularly  recommended 
teat  the  course  be  orgam'zed  with  ability  to  read  the  modem  language 
dirwtly  ^ the  central  aim,  with  an  acceptable  standard  of  reading  ability 
as  the  mimmum  attainment  requisite  for  passing. 

4.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  modem 


I 

i 
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language  student!*  grouped  in  the  same  classes  is  lamentable.  Equally 
distressing  is  the  wide  diversity  in  standards  of  achievement  in  different 
schools,  and  even  in  the  same  schools  at  different  semester  levels.  Stu- 
dents may  be  placed  more  discriminatingly  by  the  use  of  scores  on  um- 
form,  comprehensive  and  objectively  scored  tests  administered  to  all  who 
are  enrolled  in  modem  languages,  and  supplemented  by  scholastic 
records,  teachers’  judgments  and  other  pertinent  data.  It  would  also  be 
highly  advantageous  both  to  pupils  and  to  effective  teaching  in  modem 
languages  if  school  authorities  would  cooperate  in  grouping  students  on 
the  basis  of  their  previous  scholastic  record  and  of  scores  on  intelligence 
tests,  and  if  they  would  make  it  possible  to  reclassify  or  to  drop  from 
the  subject  those  who  do  not  keep  up  with  their  classes,  whether  from 
incapacity  or  from  other  causes. 

5.  Students  who  fail  have  in  many  schools  the  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  subject  twice  or  oftener  or  to  begin  another  modern  language.  Such 
records  of  repeaters  as  are  accessible  suggest  that  this  is  not  often 
profitable  to  the  student,  and  that  each  individual  case  should  be  exam- 
ined for  the  purpose,  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the 
student  to  continue  in  the  language  work  or  to  take  another  subject. 

6.  Teachers  woidd  find  it  profitable  to  study  the  technique  of  con- 
structing objective  tests,  based  on  the  material  of  their  course,  to 
standardize  them  rou^y  for  local  or  departmental  purposes,  to  keep 
records  of  student  performance  from  semester  to  semester  based  on'  such 
tests,  on  others  more  fully  standardized  and  on  intelligence  scores,  and 
thus  to  establish  local  standards  of  attainment  and  of  progress. 

7.  The  percentage  of  continuation  in  modem  language,  both  in  high 
school  and  in  junior  high  sdiool,  should  be  studied  in  every  school  and 
school  S3^tem  over  a period  of  several  years.  In  cases  where  it  is  low,  it 
should  be  determined  whether  this  is  due  to  individual  or  to  administra- 
tive conditions  or  to  weaknesses^  in  the  instruction.  Careful  analyses  of  a 
number  of  local  situations  would  furnish  a basis  for  the  general  inferences 
which  can  not  now  be  drawn  for  lack  of  sufficient  data. 

8.  Objective,. uniform  and  comprehensive  tests,  properly  constructed 
and  stan^dized,  and  supplemented  by  information  concerning  the  stu- 
dents’ secondary  school  record,  would  be  of  great  value  to  colleges  for 
the  placement  of  incoming  students,  and  are  recommended  to  such  ac- 
crediting agencies  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the 
testing  of  achievement  and  for  placement. 

9.  In  all  departments  of  two  or  more  teachers  in  the  same  modern 
language,  great  profit  would  result  from  cooperation  in  the  establishment 
of  objectives,  of  course^ntent,  of  method,  and  of  standards  of  attain- 
ment by  uniform  testing.  In  large  schools  a more  centralized  departs 
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i'  , • ' 

> mental  direction  is  an  advantage,  and  in  school  systems  much  is  to  be 

gained  by  placing  all  the  modem  language  work  under  the  supervision  of 
• . competent  specialists,  who  will  work  in  collaboration  with  the  city  orr 

I . - ganization  for  educational  research. 

\ * 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

' . [From  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States,  N.  Y.  1929.- 
P.A.C.C.  Vol.  Xn.  Reprinted  by  permis^on  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  publishers.] 

(pi>.  277-278)  The  Committee  on  Investigation  has  arrived  at  certain 
other  conclusions  of  a general  nature,  although  based  oh  less  specific 
" data  than  those  that  have  been  formulated  at  the  dose  of  the  several 
chapters  of  this  discussion.- 

L Principals  and  administrators  should  ezerdse  greater  care  in  se- 
lecting modem  language  teachers  with  a suitable  training.  It  is  better  to 
eliminate  modem  language  instruction  from  a school  than  to  retain  the 
--  subject  at  the  price  of  infective  teaching  by  poorly  equipped  instmctors. 

2.  The  work  of  modem  language  teachers  in  the  dassroom  makes 
heavy  demands  upon  their  energies,  espedally  if  they  endeavor  to  use 
the  foreign  language  in  the  early  stages  of  the  course.  Their  burden  of 
papers  to  correct,  of  conferences  with  individual  students  for  remedial 
pmposes,  wd  of  successful  guidance  of  language  clubs  and  dramatic 
productions,  adds  so  considerably  to  the  drain  nn  their  physical  resources 
as  to  resect  in  a detrimental  way  their  opportunities  for  making  fresh 
contacts  through  reading  and  study  with  the  literature  and  the  history 
of  the  foreign  country.  Their  teaching  load  should  be  lightened  in  the  in- 
terest both  of  their  teaching  and  of  improved  scholarship. 

3.  Teachers  of  modem  languages  find  it  of  the  greatest  value  to  travel 
and  study  in  the  foreign  country,  in  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  use 
the  language  and  to  develop  a sense  of  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
country  and  the  people.  It  is,  however,  often  impracticable  for  them  to 
do  this  unless  school  authorities  give  aid  by  a policy  of  leaves  of  absence 
on  full  or  part  pay,  or  by  making  some  other  financial  adjustment. 

4.  Schools  will  encourage  the  development  of  reading  power  in  mod- 
em languages  if  they  provide  suitable  hbraiy  facilities  for  free  and  as- 
signed reading,  in  which  should  figure  newspapers,  illustrated  magazines, 
books  of  travd,  history,  science,  and  fiction. 

5.  Modem  language  departments  should  be  provided  with  maps,  pic- 
tures, posters,  and,  where  possible,  with  lantern  slides,  a phonograph  and 
records,  and  similar  apparatus. 
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' 6.  Very  few  school  principals  or  higher  officials  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  modem  language  teachers.  As  a result  teadiers  in  our  field  too 
often  have  a feeling  that  administrative  officers  are  less  well  informed 
about  their  problems  than  about  those  of  other  departments.  If  principals 
took  this  into  account,  and  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  effort  that 
modem  language  teadiers  are  now  making  to  fulfill  their  task  in  a pro> 
fessional  spirit,  the  results  would  be  educationally  benefidal. 

7.  As  it  will  appear  from  even  a hasty  reading  of  the  pages  of  this  ' 
report,  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  modem ' 
languages  that  have  not  been  adequately  studied  are  still  numerous  and 
important,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  the 
Study.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  future  work  in  the  field 
if  a research  institute  or  some  similar  agency  were  establish^  to  con- 
tinue in  specific  directions  thm  inquiry,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
has  been  necessarily  concerned  largely  with  surveying  the  general  field, 
for  only  thus  could  the  problems  be  ffiscovered  and  delimited. 


TWELVE-POINT  PROGRAM  OP  THE  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  BOARD 

[From  A Survey  of  Modem  Languages  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1939- 
1940,  Secondary  Education  Board,  Milton,  Massachusetts,  pp.  19-21.] 

A careful  study  of  the  charts,  statistics  and  thdr  accompanying  ex- 
planations will  reveal  that  modem  language  study  suffers  from  striking 
inequalities  of  time  allotment,  and  that  a small,  but  significant  per- 
centage of  schools  feel  that  this  allotment  is  inadequate,  in  view  of  the 
results  which  they  are  expected  to  obtain.  The  value  of  attempting  to 
increase  and  equalize  these  time  allowances  could  scarcely  be  questioned 
except  by  those  not  interested  in,  or  blind  to  the  increasing  importance 
of  modem  languages  to^y.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  to  take  action  on  this  and  other  salient  points  raised  by  the  Survey. 
It  therefore  urges  that  such  action  be  taken,  by  all  concerned,  regarding 
the  following  proposals  not  only  affecting  vitally  all  phases  of  modem 
language  workj  but  also  bearii^  upon  general  educational  development. 

. TWELVE-POINT  PROGRAM 

1.  To  make  a reasonable  and  exact  statement  of  the  aims  and  values 

of  modem  language  study  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  which 

* ♦ 
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will  meet  with  the  approval  of  educationists  and  administrators.  This 
statement  must  be  sufficiently  sound  and  practical  to  win  for  those  lan- 
guages the  recognition  they  deser\'e,  both  as  humanistic  studies  and  also 
as  a definite  means  of  promoting  a sympathetic  understanding  of  foreign 
peoples,  their  civilization  and  culture  as  well  as  for  their  value  in  inter- 
nation^d  intercourse. 

2.  To  determine  measures  and  procedmres  whereby  the  sociological 
values  of  the  modern  languages  may  be  emphasized  and  increased,  and 
to  make  recommendations  which  will  insure  closer  and  more  extensive 
cooperation  with  the  departments  of  English  and  Social  Studies. 

3.  To  devise  substantial  courses  for  the  lower  levels  of  the  elementary 
schools,  thus  eliminating  the  “play  courses,”  which  produce  no  appre- 
ciable results. 

4.  To  establish  imified  and  continuous  courses,  with  adequate  time 

allotment,  beginning  at  different  levels  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  providing  for  varying  types  of  linguistic  ability.  In  1932  the 
Committee  was  asked  by  the  General  Curriculum  Commission  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Board  to  set  up  a program  of  Modem  Language 
courses  for  secondary  schools  which  would  allow  for  a maximum  e^an- 
Sion  of  modem  languages  with  a minimum  of  interference  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  This  program  was  published  in  the  Commit- 
tee’s report  of  1933  . . . but  the  Questionnaire  replies  have  made  it  evident 
that  this  syllabus  has  not  been  widely  adopted.  ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

5.  To  overcome  in  various  types  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools 

the  existing  inequalities  in  the  time  spent  on  modern  languages,  which 
now  result  in  great  waste  in  the  educational  process,  and  in  the  normal 
progress  of  students,  especially  in  the  case  of  transference  from  one 
school  to  another.  * ♦ * ♦ 

6.  To  determine  in  the  light  of  experience  and  modem  e:iq)eriment 
what  types  of  pupils  should  he  debarred  from  taking  the  traditional  mod- 
em language  courses,  thus  easing  the  burden  of  administrators  and 
teachers,  and  permitting  greater  concentration  on  quality  production. 
Such  action  should  be  taken  as  will  insure  the  carrying  out  of  this  de- 
cision in  such  a way  that  it  will  not  affect  either  a student’s  standing  in 
school,  diploma  requirements,  cr  admission  to  any  college. 

7.  a)  To  reduce  the  amount  of  language  study  required  for  students 
of  mediocre  linguistic  ability  by  establishing  for  them  the  requirement 
of  one  foreign  language  only,  Latin  or  Greek  being  accepted  on  an  equal 
basis  with  any  modem  language. 

b)  To  provide  for  such  students  differentiated  courses  in  which  the 
emphasis  will  be  placed  primarily  on  establishing  an  ability  to  read,  and 
on  the  acquirement  of  a substantial  amount  of  information  about  the 
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life,  civilization  and  culture  of  the  peoples  whose  languages  are  studied. 

8.  To  persuade  College  Admission  Committees  and  College  Depart- 
ments of  Modern  Languages  to  grant  units  of  aedit  to  students  pursmng 
courses  mentioned  in  Article  7,  and  to  engage  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  with  the  authority  of  the  Colleges,  to  provide  a differen- 
tiated  type  of  examination  in  the  modem  languages,^  requiring  only  the 
attainment  of  the  one  reading  skill  plus  the  cultural  information  hereto- 
fore mentioned.  Students  who  are  linguistically  normal  or  gifted,  and 
who  are  likely  to  pursue  higher  courses  in  language  and  literature  in 
college  would  still  prepare  for  the  traditional  foreign  language  examina- 
tions involving  the  greater  variety  of  skills  laid  down  in  the  College 
Board’s  Statements  of  Requirements  in  Modern  Languages.  A mere 
glance  at  these  requirements  will  show' what  an  impossible  task  now  de- 
volves upon  teachers  to  prepare  students  of  mediocre  linguistic  ability- 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  outlined  within  the  limited  time  allotments 
at  their  disposal.  The  general  result  has  been  that  schools  have  neglected 
many  of  the  desirable  features  of -modem  language  study  which  are  not 
or  cannot  be  tested  on  a written  examination,  and  have  regimented  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  linguists  solely  on  the  elements  contained  from  year 
to  year  in  examinations.  Linguistically  gifted  students,  when  thrown  to- 
gether with  others  less  gifted,  have  thereby  had  to  sacrifice  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  should  come  to  them  from  modem  language  study,  and 
have  been  largely  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  it.  In  this 
connection,  note  ...  the  small  percentage  of  schools  at  present  able  to 
carry  students  beyond  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  fourth- 

year  level.  ....  ,j 

9.  To  secure  the  restoration  of  Italian  to  the  piosition  it  once  held 

and  still  deserves,  and  its  recognition  by  Colleges  and  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  as  a subject  worthy  of  admission  credits. 

10.  To  secure  for  Spanish,  in  keeping  with  our  “good  neighbor”  in- 
ternational policy,  wide  recognition  and  favor  in  school  programs  and 
by  Colleges;  and  to  accord  it  a position  of  equality  with  other  foreign 
languages. 

11.  To  secure  a recognition  of  the  superior  value  of  any  European 
language,  widely  spoken  in  the  community  and  adequately  taught  in  its 
schools,  over  the  traditional,  partially-mastered  French,  German,  or 
Spanish;  and  to  induce  Colleges  to  accord  to  students  proficient  in  these 
rarer  languages,  full  equality  in  entrance  or  advance  credit  with  any  of 
the  more  commonly  accepted  languages. 

12.  To.seek  a complete  revision  of  the  units  of  credit  now  granted  on 
examinations  passed— still  largely  based  on  the  number  of  years  a lan- 
guage has  been  studied  rather  than  on  the  establishment  of  skills.  A 
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single  examination  of  a progressive  and  comprehensive  type  should  be  de- 
vised, without  the  present  divisions  between  two-,  three-,  and  four-year 
levels.  This  examination  should  enable  candidates,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  years  a language  has  been  studied,  to  receive  units  of  credit  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  mastery  attained.  To  persuade  Colleges  to 
give  additional  units  of  credit  to  pupils  from  accredited  schools  who  are 
certified  as  having  acquired  an  exceptionally  good  command  of  written  and 
oral  expression.  In  similar  fashion,  an  arrangement  with  the  Colleges  is  to 
be  sought  whereby  they  will  give  credits  for  a college  degree  to  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  Secondary  ^hool  higher  courses 
in  language  and  literature  which  are  equivalent  to  advanced  freshman  or 
to  sophomore,  courses  in  college,  and  which  go  beyond  the  fourth-year 
level  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Irving  Amdub 
N.  Y.  C.  Schools 

[From  HP,  Feb.  1943,  38-46.1 

The  following  article  is  the  rqiort  of  a committee  of  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  changes  in  the  junior  high  school  foreign  language 
course  in  keeping  with  the  elimination  of  foreign  language  study  from 
grade  8A.  The  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  article  have  already 
gone  into  effect  at  Junior  High  School  30,  Manhattan,  and  have  produced 
highly  gratifying  results.  Since  the  problems  dealt  with  in  this  report 
affect  all  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  both  in  the  senior  and  junior  high 
schools,  it  is  hoped  that  die  teachers  of  both  divisions  will  consider  the 
report  and  commimicate  their  reactions  to  the  writer. 

The  writer,  who  served  as  chairman  of  his  committee,  is  indebted  to 
his  co-members,  Mr.  Josqih  Ramras  and  Mr.  Jerome  T.  Feinstein,  for 
their  conscientious  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  problem^nd  the  approach.  The  present  committee  was  originally 
assigned  the  task  of  merely  recommending  excisions  from  the  present 
junior  high  school  course  of  study.  In  view  of  the  appalling  decline  of 
foreign  language  study  in  recent  years,  the  committee  decided  to  do 
more  than  that.  It  set  itself  the  problem  of  building  a new  course  of 
study  whose  intrinsic  values  would  be  more  convincing  than  ever  to 
pupils,  parents,  educators,  and  educational  authorities. 
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The  committee  employed  two  broad  principles  in  arriving  at  its  rec- 
ommendations. First,  it  proposed  to  urge  the  elimination  of  all  curricular 
materials  which  are  valueless  in  and  of  themselves  to  the  great  number 
of  pupils  who  do  not  cont. ':ue  with  foreign  languages  in  high  school: 
Second,  the  conuhittee  resolved  to  advocate  the  excision  of  those  phases 
of  the  subject  which  cannot  find  ready  and  satisfying  application  in 
daily  life  in  and  out  of  school  and  which  are  consequently  unlearnable 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Concerning  the  purely  linguistic  work,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  junior  hig^  school  confine  its  efforts  chiefly  to  reading  enjoyable, 
graded  materials  in  narrative,  dramatic,  and  poetic  form.  The  upper 
years  of  the  senior  high  school  and  the  college  can  teach  gramraaHcal 
theory  and  refinements  to  those  few  superior  students  who  have  some  ^ 
special  need  for  such  knowledge.  The  notion  that  a foreign  grammar  has 
some  magical  universal  disciplinary  value  is  dead.  Let’s  bury  it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  the  committee  agreed  to  make 
a number  of  specific  recommendations  in  reading,  idioms,  vocabulary, 
grammar,  conversation,  and  cultural  study.  The  committee  agreed  further 
to  urge  that  all  pupils  who  enter  the  high  s ^hool  from  grade  8B,  be  given 
the  same  course  of  study  in  terms  one  and  as  they  would  have  had  in 
8B,  9A,  and  9B.  The  specific  recommendations  follow. 

Reading 

1.  Wherever  possible,  eliminate  reading  passages  which  do  not  have 
an  interesting  point  or  possibilities  for  enjoyable  dramatization. 

2.  Employ  all  the  principles  and  techniques  discussed  in  connection 

with  intensive  and  extensive  reading  in  the  current  syllabus  on  pages  7 
through  24.  Give  especial  attention  to  the  techniques  listed  on  pages  31, 
32,  33,  and  34.  ' 


Idioms 

Eliminate  all  idioms  which  cannot  be  kept  alive  through  repeated  use 
in  unforced  and  varied  situations.  This  would  include  all  idioms  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  school’s  reading  materials  and  which  do  not  arise 
frequently  and  naturally  in  daily  life  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 
Since  different  texts  are  used  in  diffeient  schools,  the  committee  urges  the 
abolition  of  a uniform  idiom  list  for  all  schools.  It  should  be  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  each  school  to  compile  its  own  idiom,  list  with  due  regard 
I for  the  capacity  of  its  pupils  and  for  the  textbooks  and  other  materials 

it  empl^. 

I Vocabulary 

^ I ^ . 

I 1.  Do  not  require  memorization  of  daily  or  weekly  vocabulary  lists. 

I 2.  Do  not  drill,  on  isolated  word-lists  as  such. 

3.  Drop  such  requirements  as  memorization  of  the  genders  of  nouns, 
principal  parts  of  nouns  and  verbs,  lists  of  irregular  adjective  compari- 
sons, etc. 

4.  Confine  vocabulary  practice  to  dramatizations,  games,  classroom 
^**ctions,  conversations,  and  meaningful  sentraces  and  word-patterns 
bearing  on  cultural  studies  and  reading  materials.  (See  pages  31, 32, 33, 
and  34  of  the  current  syllabus).  But  this  ^q>e  of  work  must  be  done  in 
judicious  amounts ; it  must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
boring  or  where  the  prospect  of  reading  becomes  unpleasant. 

5.  Strive  only  for  such  mastery  of  vocabulary  as  will  enable  the  child 

_ to  read  a new  story  containing  the  given  words  with  pleasure,  with  full 
understanding,  and  without  hesitation. 

6. -  Teach  cognates  in  order  to  eidarge  the  child’s  lecognitional  vocabu- 

the  foreign  language  and  also  in  order  to  eapand,  correct,  and 
j lend  fascination  to  his  working  stock  of  English  words.  For  instance, 

the  cognate  of  getrunken  should  be  taught  in  such  a way  as  to  banicii 
i the  error : He  has  drank  his  milk.  Avoid  cognates  that  are  more  apt  to 

confuse  than  to  guide ; e.g.,  das  Tfer— deer. 

7.  Consider  the  ability  to  read  a passage  in  tlie  foreign  language  with 
full  comprehension  to  be  a sufficient  test  of  knowledge  of  the  words 
contained  therein. 

f 

s.  ■ 

I Grammar 

1.  In  ^neral,  there  are  only  three  occasions  when  thd  teaching  of  a 
[ grammatical  principle  in  a foreign  language  is  justified  in  a junior  high 

^ I school  recognitional  reading  program:  (a)  when  the  grammatical  princi- 

I pie  is  truly  indispensable  to  reading  with  comprehension;  (b)  when 

I grammatical  principle  of  the  foreign  language  directly  illntninatps 

and  reinforces  correct  English  usage ; (c)  when  the  children  ask  for  the 
t I explanation  of  a grammatical  principle  within  their  grasp.  All  other 

f 8T®®unatical  teaching  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  and  should  be 

j . dropped. 

I .2.  It  would  be  wise  to  drop  all  grammatical  drills,  lessons,  and  tests 

r ^ involving  manipulation  of  inflectional  endings,  case  forms,  verb  forms. 


i 


I 
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etc.  Such  exercises  may  seriously  endanger  the  achievement  of  our  ob- 
jectives. Overconsciousness  of  inflectional  endings  impedes  rhythmic  eye 
movements.  Exercises  devoted  to  endings  and  forms  tend  almost  in- 
evitably to  become  unpalatable  ends  in  themselves.  Any  cursory  exam- 
ination of  homework  books  and  test  papers  would  reveal  that  such  exer- 
cises do  not  produce  the  accurate  responses  for  which  thQr  are  intended. 
To  cling  to  them  is  to  retain  a program  predestined  to  defeat  and  dis- 
couragement. Drill  needs  can  be  met  through  the  use  of  varied  typ« 
of  questions  based  on  the  reading — questions  frequently  containing  in 
themselves  (or  in  the  text  passage  referred  to)  the  forms  needed  in  the 
answers. 

3.  The  following  grammatical  topics  should  probably  be  omitted: 
conjugations  and  paradigms:  principd  parts;  genders  of  nouns;  liste  of 
prepositions  governing  various  cases;  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object; 
drills  of  tense  forms.  Despite  the  absence  of  definitive  scientific  findings 
as  to  exactly  wh^t  constitutes  “recognitional  grammar.”  it  appears  safe 
to  assert  that  reading  materials  on  the  junior  hi^  school  level  can  be 
readily  grasped  without  previous  formal  drill  in  the  above  topics  and- 
rules.  For  all  practical  purposes  in  the  junior  high  school  it  is  sufficient 
if  pupils  learn  difficult  grammatical  forms  as  recognitional  vocabulary. 

4.  On  the  junior  high  school  level,  there  is  probably  no  need  for  a 
definite  list  of  grammatical  topics  to  be  required  of  all  pupils.  Different 
nei^borhoods  of  varying  economic,  racial,  and  national  composition 
may  present  different  needs. 

5.  A test  of  reading  power  at  the  proper  level  is  a sufficient  test  of 
grammatical  adequacy  in  junior  high  school  work. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  exercises  of  a new  special  kind  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  recognitional  power  in  reading.  A num- 
ber of  such  new  type  exercises  are  suggested  below.  Most  textbooks  do 
not  contain  such  aids.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  prepared  in 
advance  hy  the  teacher  on  little  slips  or  cards.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  th^  may  be  copied  on  the  black-boards  by  piq)ils  and  then  used 
after  the  day’s  story  or  dramatization  has  been  completed.  Of  course, 
these  exercises  should  be  derived  from  the  ptq>il’s  past  and  current  read- 
ing and  should  be  realistically  designed  to  remove  perplexities  from  fu- 
ture reading.  The  following  examples  are  only  suggestive;  many  more 
types  will  be  devised  by  teachers.  (Some  of  the  exercises  described  below 
might  seem  more  fitting  if  appended  to  a discussion  of  reading  techniques 
rather  than  to  a discussion  of  grammar.  They  are  deliberately  placed 
here,  however,  to  stress  the  entirely  ancillary  role  that  grammar  should 
play  in  the  future). 

(a)  Pupils  arrange  previously  prepared  groups  of  words  into  logical 
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columns : for  example,  scrambled  nouns  into  singular  and  plural  columns ; 
scrambled  verbs  into  present,  past,  and  future  columns;  scrambled 
numerals  into  cardinal  and  ordinal  columns;  etc.  ^ 

(b)  Pupils  write  a foreign  language  summary  of  a story  just  read  by 
(1)  matching  sentence  halves;  (2)  putting  sentences  into  correct  se- 
quence ; (3)  selecting  only  the  rdevant  and  true  sentences  from  a larger 
number;  (4)  copying  the  true  sentences  and  correcting  the  false  on^; 
(5)  doing  an  exercise  in  which  every  sentence  represents  a multiple  choice. 


Conversation' 

Delightful  conversational  situations  can  be  created  in  the  classroom 
through  the  use  of  techniques  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Elicit  from  the  children  and  write  on  the  blackboard  a brief 
humorous  or  otherwise  interesting  dialogue  in  English.  The  dialo^e 
should  be  short  enough  to  be  acted  in  about  two  minutes.  Then,  getting 
as  many  suggestions  from  the  pupils  as  possible,  put  on  the  board  a 
translation  of  the  dialogue  in  the  foreign  language.  Have  the  pupils  copy 
the  foreign  dialogue  accurately.  Dramatization  can  now  be^n.  The 
dialogue  can  be  enacted  every  day  for  about  a week,  each  time  with  some 
new  imaginative  twist.  This  activity  need  take  only  a few  minutes  of  each 
period.  Children  enjoy  the  varying  repetitions.  Painlessly,  th^  commit 
the  whole  dialogue  to  memory  and  with  it  they  absorb  a rich  supply 
of  idioms,  models  of  form,  vocabulary  items,  etc. 

2.  Invite  the  children  to  bring  in  newspaper  jokes,  comic  strips,  or 
Sunday  comic  siqiplements.  Select  the  most  promising  ones  and  treat 
them  as  described  above  in  1. 

3.  Let  a pupil  conduct  the  lesson,  giving  all  commands  in  the  foreign 
language.  (Previous  individual  coaching  may  be  necessary). 

These  exercises  are  invaluable  for  the  achievement  of  active  as  well 
as  recognitional  mastery  of  the  foreign  language.  One  full  period  each 
week  may  well  be  set  aside  for  working  out  a new  dialogue. 

Cultural  Studies 

1.  The  objective  to  be  sought  in  the  teaching -of  a foreign  culture 
is  not  a haphazard  miscellany  of  trivial  and  incoherent  facts  about  the 
foreign  country;  the  objective  is  rather  the  enrichment  and  refinement 
of  the  pupil’s  life  in  his  present  environment.  There  is  no  point  in  pre- 
paring the  child  to  live  in  the  France,  Italy,  or  Germany  of  yesteryear; 
there  is  very  much  point  in  quickening  and  guiding  his  interests  in  and 
reactions  to  the  America  of  today. 
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2.  In  the  light  of  the  objective  stated  above,  mere  isolated  facts 
about  foreign  cities,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  travel  facilities,  tourist 
landmarks,  deserve  scant  attention  unless  they  can  be  made  to  throw  a 
new,  clear  light  on  some  aspect  of  the  child’s  daily  life  and  environ- 
ment. 

3.  The  present  committee  urges  that  the  teaching  of  foreign  cultures 
be  directed  to  the  following  ends : 

(a)  arousing  the  child’s  curiosity  about  the  finer  music  heard  on 
the  radio  and  in  concert  halls ; 

(b)  affording  the  child  the  thrill  of  hearing  and  singing  some  of  the 
songs  written  by  great  composers  of  the  foreign  country ; 

(c)  helping  the  child  to  experience  the  pleasure  of  identifying  certain 
architectural  styles  employed  in  America  through  an  elementary  presenta- 
tion of  certain  historic  foreign  architectural  developments ; 

(d)  instilling  in  the  child  a new  appreciation  of  scientific  phenomena 
and  a new  reverence  for  the  hi^  ideals  of  service  to  hiunanity  and  of 
scientific  integrity  implicit  in  the  work  of  great  foreign  scientists ; 

(e)  awakening  a deeper  enthusiasm  for  the  benefits  of  democracy 
and  a greater  sympathy  toward  refugees  and  other  victims  of  despotism 
through  an  elementary  study  of  such  men  as  Mazzini,  Zola,  Heinrich 
Heine,  Thomas  Mann,  Albert  Einstein,  etc. ; 

(f)  refining  the  child’s  sodo-ciy'c  attitudes  and  ethical  insights 
through  simplified  study  of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Schiller,  Lessing, 
de  Montesquieu,  Michelangelo; 

improving  reading  tastes,  providing  a store  of  basic  literary  al- 
lusions, and  creating  a sense  of  literary  values  by  telling  the  stories  of 
great  foreign  masterpieces  of  literature,  such  as  Don  Quixote,  The  Divine 
Comed,y,  Cyrano,  Faust,  Don  Karlos,  Nathan  the  Wise; 

(h)  creating  a desire  in  the  child  to  visit  the  art  galleries  and  mu- 
seums of  this  city; 

(i)  reducing  the  gap  between  our  pupils  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
foreign-bom  parents  and  immigrants  on  the  other  hand  by  creating  an 
appreciative  respect  for  foreign  manners,  customs,  and  values ; 

(j)  satisfying  the  adolescent’s  craving  for  heroes  to  worship  by  set- 
ting before  him  a series  of  vivid,  exciting,  and  inspiring  brief  biographies 
of  the  creative  geniuses  of  the  foreign  country  who  contributed  to  the 
humane  arts  and  sciences ; 

(k)  encouraging  the  expression  and  pursuit  of  the  child’s  individual 
talents,  inclinations,  and  interests ; 

(l)  improving  the  child’s  library  skills  and  reference  techniques; 

(m)  improving  the  child’s  poise  and  speech  in  audience  situations; 

(n)  providing  a great  range  of  exploratory  experiences  rich  in  voca- 
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tional  and  avocational  suggestions  and  helpful  in  matters  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance. 

(Note:  In  all  the  various  fields  explored  in  connection  with 

cultural  study,  teachers  should  keep  careful  records  of  all  observa- 
tions significant  for  guidance  purposes.) 

The  committee  urges  that  in  each  language  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
topics  be  selected  to  serve  as  a tentative  guide  for  cultural  study.  For  the 
most  part,  these  topics  should  be  brief  biographies  of  outstanding  geniuses 
who  contributed  significantly  in  the  fields  of  music,  literature,  drama, 
science,  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  architecture,  exploration.  It  may  be 
well  to  take  iqp  these  topics  iii  grades  9A  and  9B,  and  to  stress  simple 
songs  in  grade  8B.  One  to  one  and  one-half  periods  out  of  every  five 
should  be  devoted  to  such  cultural  study,  limitations  of  space  do  not 
permit  a listing  of  specific  topics  for  each  language  in  the  present  article. 

5.  The  following  procedures  are  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
topics  listed  above : 

(a)  Motivate  the  topic  in  English  by  means  of  an  interesting  story, 
a challenging  question,  a display  of  pictures,  a relevant  personal  remi- 
niscence, an  interirogative  allusion  to  some  related  phenomenon  in  Ameri- 
can life,  an  anecdote. 

(b)  Call  for  previously  assigned  research  reports  in  English  by  in- 
dividual piq)ils  or  committees  on  aspects  of  the  topic  under  discusrion. 
Wherever  advisable,  siq>plementary  questions  and  remarks  by  the  teacher 
may  be  interposed.  Three,  four,  or  five  outstoding,  easily  understood, 
and  vitally  interesting  points  on  the  topic  will  suffice  for  classroom  dis- 
cussion. 

<c)  Demonstrate  the  topic  by  (1)  a playing  of  phonograph  recordings, 
(2)  a brief,  previously  rehearsed  dramatization  by  the  piq>ils  of  striking 
passages  in  English,  (3)  a reading  of  artistic  translations  and  then  of  the 
foreign  original,  (4)  an  exhibition  of  slides,  still  films,  Balopticon  projec- 
tions, picture  postcards,  book  illustrations,  piq)ils’  dramng,  projects,  con- 
structions. 

(d)  Present  as  a very  brief  reading  lesson  a short  summary  in  the 
foreign  language  of  what  has  been  taken  up  thus  far  in  the  lesson.  This 
reading  may  be  done  from  mimeogr£q)hed  sheets  or  from  blackboards. 
(Blackboard  material  should  be  prepared  in  advance  on  cards  or  slips 
by  the  teacher  and  given  to  pupils  to  copy  on  the  rear  boards  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period). 

(e)  Asrign  for  homework  five  or  six  questions  which  are  based' on 
the  foreign  summary  and  which  are  to  be  answered  in  foreign  or  English 
sentences. 
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(f)  Encourage  the  pvpfls  to  earn  extra  credit  by  (1)  keeping  the 
class  informed  in  advance  of  appr'‘priate  radio  broadcasts;  (2)  writing 
book  reports  on  related  supplementary  reading;  (3)  making  drawings 
and  paintings,  sculpture  pieces,  models,  or  miniature  stage  sets;  (4) 
finding  interesting  passages  in  translations  of  great  foreign  books; 

(5)  writing  imaginative  stories  and  plays  based  on  the  cultural  lessons; 

(6)  bringing  in  realia;  (7)  preparing  related  assembly  programs. 

Answers  to  Possible  Criticisms 

Any  proposed  innovation  is  likely  to  elicit  objections  and  e^Pissions 
of  doubt  from  many  quarters.  This  final  section  of  the  report  is  cevoted 
to  anticipating  and  answering  the  most  important  of  th«e. 

The  objection  that  the  proposed  course  would  throw  too  great  a bur- 
den upon  the  high  school  teacher,  especially  in  the  matter  of  grammar, 
is  unwarranted  and  probably  contrary  to  fact.  For  the  pupil  would  ap-  * 
proach  the  more  abstract  high  school  work  with  a happy  background  of 
abundant  and  successful  reading  activities,  with  a large  fund  of  inci- 
dental grammatital  learnings,  and  with  greater  maturity  and  readiness ; 
he  would  not  be  forced  to  return  to  the  hateful  scene  of  past  defeats. 
These  factors  would  ease  and  not  increase  the  hi^  school  teacher’s 
burden. 

Some  critics  might  insist  that  pupils  unlikely  to  continue  with  foreip 
languages  in  high  school  ought  to  get  a special,  simplified  course,  while 
those  with  a brighter  educational  future  should  continue  with  the  present 
syllabus.  Such  a proposal  is  most  ill-advised.  It  would  create  virtually 
insoluble  administrative  difficulties,  especially  in  small  schools  where 
the  added  perplexities  of  semi-annual  re-organization  would  tempt  prin- 
cipals to  drq>  foreign  languages  entirely.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
gifted  pupils  would  lose  anything  imder  the  plan  proposed  in  this  p^r. 
In  fact,  they  would  probably  be  stimulated  more  easily  than  ever  to 
achieve  really  impressive  reading  levels  and  cultural  concepts. 

Other  critics  may  be  prompted  to  question  whether  foreign  language 
teachers  ought  to  encroach  on  the  work  of  teachers  of  music,  civics,  art, 
science,  history.  These  objectors  should  be  reminded  that  the  trend  of 
modem  scientific  pedagogy  is  toward  ever  greater  correlation,  integration, 
and  fusion.  In  order  that  teaching  be  vital,  teachers  must  avoid  airtight 
compartmentalization  and  seek  to  establish  abundant  interrelationships 
and  mutual  reinforcement  among  the  various  subjects.  The  curriculum 
of  democratic  education  must  be  a growing,  unified  and  functioning 
synthesis. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Eugene  Jackson 

Ckairmatif  N.  Y.  C.  language  Teachers  Association 
[From  HP,  XXVI,  3,  March,  1944.1 


The  Language  Teachers  Association,  after  a careful  study  of  the 
problems  facing  foreign  language  teaching  in  New  York  City,  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  now  and  those  which  the  post-war  period  will  pose, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a complete  re-evaluation  of  the  foreign 
language  set-up  in  the  secondary  schools  of  our  city  is  necessary.  The 
various  problems  are  so  interlocked  that  they  cannot  be  solved  piecemeal. 
The  Language  Teachers  Association  has  therefore  undertaken  such  a re- 
evaluation  and  will  offer  its  findings  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  the  form  of  a foreign  language  program  for 
the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  last  general  evaluation  of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States  took  place  in  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Study.  The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  this  Study  was  that 
85%  of  all  students  studying  foreign  languages  did  so  for  two  years  or 
less.  The  most  important  result  of  the  Study  was  the  recommendation 
and  general  acceptance  of  the  Reading  Aim  and  the  development  of 
methods  to  attain  this  aim. 

In  recommending  the  Reading  Aim,  the  Modem  Foreign  Language 
Study  discarded  as  unattainable  within  the  short  time  that  students 
studied  a particular  language  the  so-called  fourfold  aim  of  language 
study:  speaking,  comprehending,  reading  and  writing  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Oral  use  of  the  language  was  not  to  be  eliminated  entirely  but 
was  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  main  aim:  Reading. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Study  were  accepted  in  New  York  City  and  in  1937  there  was  a 
complete  revision  of  the  foreign  language  syllabus.  Reading  became  the 
main  objective,  speaking  and  comprehending  to  be  stressed  only  in  so 
far  as  they  were  conducive  to  the  main  aim.  There  was  to  be  less  stress 
on  active  grammar  and  more  on  recognitional  grammar.  The  civilization 
of  the  foreign  countries  was  to  be  studied  largely  through  the  medium 
of  English. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  the  Reading  Aim  was  adopted  not  as  the  “Ideal 
Aim”  of  foreign  language  teaching  but  as  the  most  attainable  aim  under 
conditions  of  length  of  study,  class  size,  student  material,  etc. 
Our  city  teachers  have  worked  hard  and  intelligently  to  carry  out  the 
Reading  Aim.  They  have  attained  good  results  despite  very  definite 
handicaps,  among  them  being  the  Regents  Examinations  which  have  ‘ 
been  very  slow  in  reflecting  the  Reading  Aim.  Some  40%  of  the  Two 
Years  Regents  is  still  devoted  to  testing  active  grammar. 

If,  therefore,  the  Language  Teachers  Association  is  calling  for  a re- 
evaluation  of  language  teaching  in  New  York  City,  it  is  not  because  of 
a lack  of  success  in  attaining  the  Reccing  Aim  as  laid  down  in  our  city 
syllabus.  It  is  due  1)  to  the  experiences  of  this  global  war,  which  have 
demonstrated  the  limitless  need  for  a speaking  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  a need  which  the  Reading  Aim  cannot  fill,  and  2)  to  the  needs 
of  the  post-wax  world,  a vastly  contracted  world,  in  which  formerly  dis- 
tant peoples  will  be  our  next  door  ndghbors. 

The  Language  Teachers  Association,  in  re-evaluating  the  whole  for- 
eign language  set-up,  and  in  recommending  a complete  foreign  language 
program,  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  the  Foreign  Language  Study  of 
1929  which  described  existing  conditions  and  then  sought  to  adapt 
objectives  and  methods  to  the  conditions,  bad  as  thty  were.  We  shall 
set  up  objectives  of  foreign  language  teaching  which  the  heeds  of  the 
War  and  Post-War  world  demand.  And  we  shall  ask  for  conditions,  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  which  will  enable  us  to  attain  those 
objectives. 

Events  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  for  purposes  of  war,  ability 
to  speak  and  understand  the  foreign  l^guage  should  be  the  objective  of 
foreign  language  study.  It  is' not  necessary  here  to  go  into  all  the  uses 
of  such  ability  in  the  armed  services..  Suffice  it  to.  say  that  the  army  lan- 
guage courses  set  “spealdng-  comprehending”  as  their  main  objectives. 

Id  addition,  these  courses,  of  which  we  will  have  more  to  say  later,  stress 
“ih:ea,  Studies,”  which  correspond  roughly  to  what  our  city  syllabus 
calls  “Study  of  the  Foreign  Civilization.” 

We  agree  with  the  judgment  of  our  military  authorities  and  urge,  as 
the  main  objective  of  war-time  foreign  language  teaching,  the  ability  t. 
to  speak  and  comprehend  the  foreign  language. 

*‘The  study  of  languages  has  become  not  only  a part  of  a complete 
education  but  also  a matter  of  necessity,  particularly  for  students  of 
' your  age,  for  you  are  going  into  an  entirely  different  world  from  what 
has  been!*  said  Mayor  La  Guardia  at  the  ceremonies  introducing  the 
study  of  Portuguese  in  the  curriculum  of  Central  High  School,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1943.  , 
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Foreign  languages  have  long  been  studied  in  Europe  because  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  European  countries.  The  astounding  developments 
in  means  of  transportation  and  communication  of  late  years  have  brought 
distant  neighbors  to  our  very  doorstep,  so  that  today  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  is  just  as  important  for  the  American  as  it  has  been  for 
the  European.  The  Biblical  injimction  **Love  Thy  Neighbor^*  may  be  an 
ideal  not  easily  attainable,  but  the  first  step  in  that  direction  is  “Know 
Thy  Neighbor and  the  best  key  to  this  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  .your 
neighbor’s  language. 

Business,  travel,  science,  art,  the  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor  in  a 
contracted  world,  all  will  demand  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  as 
never  before.  The  polyglot  radio  and  foreign  films  will  afford  daily  op- 
portunities for  the  pleasurable  application  of  such  knowledge.  And,  as  - 
we  turn  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  eternal  cultural 
values  presented  in  the  literatures  of  foreign  countries  will  again  offer 
rich  rewards  to  those  able  to  read  them. 

In  view  of  these  things,  the  peace-time  objectives  of  foreign  language 
teaching  must  be  broader  and  deeper  Aan  the  war-time  objectives,  and 
must  at  the  same  time  include  them.  We  therefore  urge  a return  to  the 
fourfold  aim  of  foreign  language  teaching:  Speaking  and  comprehending, 
reccing  and  writing,  and  that  conditions  be  provided  in  the  way  of  length 
of  course,  class  size,  etc.,  which  will  make  possible  the  attainment  of 
this  fourfold  aim. 

In  the  early  years,  speaking  and  comprehending  should  be  the  core 
of  the  work.  Reading  texts  should  provide  useful,  everyday  vocabulary 
and  should  be  used  largely  as  a basis  for  conversation  and  other  oral 
work.  Grammar  should  be  incidental  and  taught  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
conducive  to  fluency  of  speech  and  ease  in  comprehension;  After  the 
second  year,  more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  reading,  particularly 
extensive  reading,  but  the  speaking— comprehending  aim  must  not  he 
neglected.  In  the  later  years  of  the  course,  literary  texts  should  be  studied 
and  discussed  in  the  foreign  language.  Writing,  i.e.  composition,  should 
also  be  reserved  for  the  later  years. 

Throughout  the  course,  there  should  be  a study  of  the  foreign  civiliza- 
tion which  will  constantly  increase  in  breadth  and  depth.  As  far  as  is 
possible,  this  should  be  done  in  and  through  the  foreign  language.  In 
the  later  years  of  the  foreign  language  course,  the  foreign  language  should 
be  the  sole  language  of  the  classroom. 

Full  details  as  to  objectives,  methods  and  content  should  b?  worked 
out  in  a revised  syllabus. 

The  A.S.T.P.  courses  which  last  nil  - onths,  and  other  intensive  army 
language  coiurses,  have  given  rise  to  false  notions  as  to  the  speed  with 
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which  foreign  languages  can  be  learned.  The  Army  courses  are  not  short 
courses.  They  are  long  courses  concentrated  into  a short  period  of  calen- 
dar time.  Hour  for  hour,  a nine  months*  course  is  equivalent  to 

about  twelve  semesters  or  six  years  of  high  school  study.  Students  in 
these  courses- must  devote  all  their  time  to  their  language  work,  both  in 
cl<iss  Sind  out* 

To  attain  the  objectives  of  language  study  outlined  above,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  normal  foreign  language  course  be  six  years.  It  should 
begin  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  junior  high  school  (or  elementary 
school)  and  continue  through  the  twelfth  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  discard  the  traditional  two  and  three  year 
language  course  and  adopt  the  successful  practice  of  European  schools 
which  begin  the  study  of  the  foreign  language  early  and  continue  it  for 
six  or  more  years. 

We  recommend  a maximum  class  size  of  30  for  language  teaemng.  In 
classes  larger  than  that  the  amount  of  speaking  practice  possible  for 
each  student  is  altogether  too  limited.  AS.T.P.  classes  for  conversational 
practice  run  from  nine  to  twelve  students. 

Publicity  given  to  the  Army  language  courses  has  led  many  people  to* 
suppose  that  some  new  method  has  been  discovered  that  provides  a 
royal  road  to  the  learning  of  languages.  Actually,  the  import^t  in- 
gredients of  this  method  are  not  new:  small  classes,  long  hours,  rigorous 
preparation,  incessant  drill  and  concentration ; the  adoption  of  a definite 
aim  (speaking— comprehending)  and  the  developm^t  of  a conversa- 
tional approach  to  attain  that  aim. 

We  foreign  language  teachers  are  making  a careful  study  of  the  army 
language  training  program  and  will,  wherever  possible,  make  use  of  any 
important  contributions  in  method  it  may  have  to  offer. 

Students  in  the  junior  high  school  (or  elementary  school)  should  begin 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  7A  grade.  Exceptions  should  .be 
those  having  an  I.Q.  of  less  than  90,  a definite  reading  disability  in 
English,  or  both.  ^ 

In  recommending six  year  course,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
vast  majority  of  students  will  study  only  one  language  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Only  students  who  shovA  unusual  linguistic  ability  should,  after 
two  or  three  years’  study  of  one  language,  be  eligible  to  elect  a second. 
Eligibility  should  be  based  on  school  record  or  some  form  of  objective 
test  administered  on  a citywide  basis. 

All  students,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  should  begin  the  study 
of  a foreign  language  in  the  seventh  year.  Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
undifferekiated' ninth  year,  choose  to  enter  the  commercial  course  or  the 
vocational  course,  should  not  drop  their  foreign  language.  They  should 
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continue  it  with  special  emphasis  on  vocational  or  commercial  phases 
(commercial  correspondence,  foreign  shorthand,  etc.). 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  appoint  at  once  a 
Syllabus  Revision  Committee  made  up  of  chairmen  and  teachers  to  draw 
up  a new  foreign  language  syllabus  which  will  meet  the  objectives  of 
foreign  language  teaching  as  outlined  above.  As  this  will  be  an  arduous 
and  time-consuming  task,  the  chairmen  and  teachers  chosen  for  it  should 
be  allowed  adequate  teaching  exemptions.  This  general  syllabus  should 
include  special  syllabi  for  commercial  and  vocational  students. 

When  the  demand  for  a new  language  (Portuguese,  Russian,  Chinese, 
etc.)  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  its  introduction,  one  school 
should  be  chosen  in  a borough,  to  which  all  students  wishing  to  take  the 
language  in  question  would  go,  without  regard  to  zoning  restrictions.-If 
the  demand  should  become  sufficiently  great,  additional  schools  should 
be  selected  in  one  or  more  other  boroughs. 

We  have  recommended  that  foreign  language  study  begin  in  the  7A 
grade  of  the  junior  high  school.  To  make  the  teaching  of  languages  more 
effective,  we  urge  that  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers  in  the 
junior  high  schools  be  raised  to.  equal  those  of  the  senior  high  schools. 
More  specifically  we  recommend  the  following:  Class  size:  Average  and 
maximum  class  size  (30)  should  be  the  same  for  senior  and  junior  levels. 
This  is  necessary  for  effective  teaching  with  the  aims  outlined  above. 
Teaching  Load:  Junior  high  school  teachers  of  language  should  teach 
five  periods  and  have  one  “free”  period  as  do  the  teachers  of  the  senior 
high  schools.  The  large  amount  of  test  material  to  be  rated,  time  for 
special  help  for  backward  students,  club  activities,  gathering,  preparing 
and  cataloguing  realia,  and  other  important  extra-class  activities  make 
such  a “free”  period  essential  for  the  jtmior  high  school  teacher. 

We  recommend  the  eventual  abolition  of  all  Language  Regents  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  As  constructed  at  present  they  act  as  a strait- jacket  on  teaching 
content  and  teaching  methods. 

2.  They  lead  to  an  overloading  of  the  first  twdVears  with  grammati- 
cal material. 

3.  Passing  as  many  as  possible  becomes  the  objective  of  many  lan- 
guage teachers.  This  leads  to  cramming  and  drilling  for  the  Regents  and 
the  consequent  neglect  of  some  of  the  worthwhile  aims  of  language 
teaching. 

4.  If  we  adopt  the  objectives  for  foreign  language  teaching  recom- 
mended above,  the  Regents  Examinations  will  be  entirely  inadequate  as 
a testing  medium  unless  completely  revised.  Past  experience  shows  that 
such  revision  lags  far  behind  changes  in  teaching  methods  and  objectives. 
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We  recommend  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Two  Year  Regents, 
Such  a step  would  make  possible  immediate  syllabus  revision  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  objectives  and  permit  shift  of  stress  in  the  first 
two  years  from  reading  to  speaking  and  comprehending. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SURVEY  GROUP  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION 

[From  A Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  AS. TP.,  Commission  on  Trends  in 
Education,  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  N.  Y.  1944,  pp.  29-32.] 


There  was  complete  agreement  among  all  whu  participated  in  the 
Army  language  program — teachers  and  trainees  alike — ^that  the  general 
success  achieved  was  due  first  and  foremost  to  its  intensive  character. 
A language  course  pursued  through  three  twelve-week  terms  of  fifteen 
contact  hours  per  week  under  proper  supervision  did  produce  noteworthy 
results.  These  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  Report,  and 
only  the  following  primary  results  need  to  be  indicated : 

1.  The  student  after  nine  months  had  learned  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage as  spoken  by  natives  on  a variety  of  subjects. 

2.  He  was  able  to  speak  intelligibly  on  a wide  range  of  subjects. 

3.  He  was  able  to  read  the  (European)  language  with  considerable 
facility. 

4.  He  was  able  to  write  the  (European)  language  with  reasonable  skill. 

On  the  baas  of  the  evidence  at  its  disposal  the  Survey  Group  whole- 
heartedly recommends  the  adoption  of  intensive  courses  in  beginning 
language  instruction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Group,  the  ideal  intensive 
course  would  consist  of  fifteen  contact  hours — ^not  credit  hours — ^weekly. 
The  student  electing  an  intensive  course  would  use  up  no  more  rmits  or 
credit  hours  for  language  study  thari  before.  To  a large  extent  the  time 
formerly  used  for  outside  study  would  be  spent  in  drill  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a native  or  a bilingual  speaker. 

The  program  of  fifteen  contact  hours  could,  of  course,  be  put  into 
operation  more  easily  under  some  college  schedules  than  under  others. 
For  example,  in  colleges  operating  on  a sixteen-week  term,  where  five 
three-hour  courses  constitute  a full  schedule,  the  intensive  course  might 
function  somewhat  as  follows.  The  student  elects  to  take  two  units  of  a 
language  during  each  of  two  terms,  this  to  be  considered  the  intensive 
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course.  At  the  end  of  the  intensive  course  (that  is,  after  two  terms)  he 
will  have  satisfied  a two-year  language  requirement.  After  its  completion 
he'  may  elect  a regular  course  offered  by  the  language  department  con- 
cerned jf  he  wishes,  but  such  a course  will  not  be  part  of  the  two-year 
requirement.  In  fact,  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  language  department 
only  one  would  have  to  be  intensive  in  nature,  though  others  might  be. 

Under  some  college  schedules  such  a program  would  not  be  practical 
or  desirable ; e.g.,  where  three  five-hour  courses  constitute  a full  schedule, 
two-thirds  of  a student’s  time  for  a whole  year  would  have  to  be  devoted 
to  the  learning  of  one  language.  For  these  colleges,  instead  of  an  in- 
tensive course  of  fifteen  contact  hours  per  week,  the  SurvQr  Group  would 
recommend  (1)  that  the  present  number  of  class  hours  in  beginning  lan- 
guage courses  be  at  least  doubled,  without  additional  credit  given  but 
with  a far  greater  part  of  the  student’s  time  spent  in  drill  sessions  instead 
of  outside  study;  and  (2)  that  this  “intensified”  course  be  continued 
until  the  approximate  number  of  contact  hours  prescribed  in  the  Army 
program  is  reached.  Naturally,  the  number  of  contact  hours  per  week 
will  be  smaller,  and  it  may  be  that  the  results  will  be  proportionately 
less  satisfactory.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  every  other  feature  of  the  Army  in- 
tensive course  is  embodied  here  also,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  results  will  prove  to  be  better  than  those  achieved  in  a traditional 
course  pursued  for  two  years. 

The  degree  of  intensification  possible  in  the  various,  colleges  depends 
upon  the  length  of  term,  the  number  of  credits  and  hours  per  course,  etc., 
making  it  impossible  to  attempt  to  outline  an  intensive  language  course 
which  could  be  adopted  in  all  institutions.  The  Survey  Group  believes 
that  many  experiments  will  be  made -before  each  college  decides  what 
type  of  elementary  language  course  is  best  suited  to  its  purposes.  In 
making  this  recommendation  the  Survey  Group  merely  wishes  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Army  program  achieved  excellent  results.  To 
achieve  comparable  results  a program  similar  to  it  in  basic  design  would 
seem  to  be  called  for. 

In  addition  to  the  main  general  recommendation,  the  Survey  Group 
submits  Ihe  following  specific  sugg^tions: 

1.  The  general  ratio  of  grammar  to  drill  followed  in  the  Army  program 
should  be  retained  in  the  intensive  language  course  in  colleges. 

2.  The  intensive  course  or  its  equivalent  should  be  required  of  all  for- 
eign language  majors. 

3.  The  intensive  course  should  be  optional  for  all  other  students. 

4.  Non-intensive  elementary  language  courses  should  continue  to  be 

. available  to  students  not  wishing  to  elect  the  intensive  course. 
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5.  The  supervisiug  instructor  should  be  in  full  charge  of  the  intensive 
course,  in  onfer  to  insure  proper  organization  of  materials,  complete 
coordination  between  grammar-study  and  drill  sections,  dose  super- 
vision and  control  of  drill  sessions,  and  reliable  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  drill-masters. 

6.  Partidpation  in  intensive  courses  should  be  undertaken  only  by 
teachers  who  are  qualified  and  willing.  The  drill-master,  if  a qualified 
teacher  is  not  already  available,  should  be  an  educated  native  or 
bilingual  speaker;  his  position  in  the  university  or  collie  should  be 
that  of  a visiting  teacher  or  exchange  iellow ; he  should  normally 
serve  two  years  as  drill-master,  and  his  maximum  teaching  load 
should  be  not  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week.  He  should  receive 
preliminary  training  before  being  entrusted  with  drill  work. 

7.  To  insure  continued  int^st  and  motivation,  the  materid  presented 
in  the  drill  session  during  the  later  stages  of  the  course  should  be 
dosely  allied  to  the  student’s  major  field  of  interest:  for  example, 
literature,  music,  fordgn  politics,  economics,  history,  etc. 

8.  During  the  second  half  of  the  course  the  grammar  sessions  diould 
be  used  further  to  develop  the  student’s  reading  ability. 

9.  A central  clearing  house  for  information  and  consultation  should 
be  established,  with  the  approval  of  the  various  organizations  which 
sponsored  the  present  survey.  Such  a dearing  house  would  be  op- 
erated by  a group  of  rq)resentative  foreign-language  teachers.  Its 
functions  would 

a.  To  gather  information  concerning  recent  and  prospective  courses 
in  the  new-type  language  teaching. 

b.  To  make  this  information  available  to  interested  administrators, 
colleagues,  and,  under  proper  authorization,  to  the  press. 

c.  To  consult  and  advise  with  institutions  which  seek  its  counsel  con- 
cerning the  establishing  of  new-type  language  courses. 

d.  To  keep  a record  of  further  e^rimentation  in  such  instruction, 
and  of  testing  procedures. 

e.  To  consult  with  those  institutions  planning  to  train  or  retrain 
teachers  who  will  use  the  new-type  instrucdon. 

f.  To  encourage  further  study  and  research  not  only  at  the  center 
of  this  new  field,  but  also  at  various  points  of  its  ill-defined 
periphery  in  adjacent  fields  (speech  and  hearing,  films,  tests  and 
measurements,  psychology,  history,  political  science,  etc.). 

g.  To  keq)  available  a list  of  drill-masters  in  the  various  languages 
with  such  information  about  each  as  might  be  desired  by  institu- 
tions needing  native  speakers. 
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h.  To  prepare  and  publish  a fairly  complete  history  of  recent  de- 
velopments. 

10.  Teachers  in  intensive  language  coturses  should  be  granted  brief 
leaves  of  absence,  with  pay,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  visit  and 
observe  intensive  classes  in  other  institutions. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  LANGUAGE  CONFERENCE 

Curtis  C.  D.  Vail 
University  of  Washington 

[From  GO,  XVH,  3,  May  1944,  120-130.] 


A conference  on  teaching  modern  foreign  languages  was  held  on 
April  23-24, 1943,  in  New  York  City  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.^  What  follows  is  intended  merely  to  give  a resume  of  the 
mimeographed  report  which  was  published  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference. The  discussions  were  of  an  informal  nature  and  may  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  views  of  each  participant  in  every  instance. 
Further,  the  reduction  of  ninety-one  pages  of  single-spaced  typing  to  the 
c-'mpass  of  this  article  can  scarcely  avoid  leaving  some  erroneous  im- 
pressions. However,  since  this  resume  is  intended  mainly  to  hi^-li^t  the 
conference  with  a view  to  providing  stimulating  ideas  to  our  modem 
language  teachers,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  no  harm  can  result  from  a 
dissemination  of  general  ideas  on  modem  language  teaching.^ Unless  the 
present  ferment  continues,  we  shall  have  lost  the  effect  of  the  yeast  that 
the  “intensive  language  courses”  have  provided.  Author’s  comments  are 
relegated  to  the  footnotes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  some  of  the  good  aspects  of  the  intensified  and  other  new 
types  of  experimental  language  courses  into  the  regular  courses  given  in 
colleges.^  Within  the  framework  of  these  college  courses,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  stated  that  in  these  dis- 
cussions they  were  “frankly  . . . more  interested  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college  [language]  than  in  the  last  two  years,  since  most  of  the  students 
enrolled  throughout  the  coimtry  are  in  those  first  two  years,  whidi  repre- 
sent for  them  the  total  of  their  language  training.”  * 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  was  a discussion  of 
the  “Definition  of  Intensive  Courses — Orientation  and  Approach.”  The 
subjects  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  include:  requirements  as 
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to  staff  and  resources  for  study,  a review  of  courses  already  in  opera- 
tion, the  possibilities  for  making  intensive  courses  more  generally  avail- 
able as  a part  of  regular  college  offerings  in  summer  sessions  or  during 
the  regular  year,  and  new  techniques  or  directions  devdoped  in  intensive 
courses  which  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  regidar  collie 
courses  in  modem  foreign  languages.  Attention  centered  mainly  on  those 
coruses  that  “begin  from  the  beginning.”  The  average  age  of  the  students 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Conference  had  been  around  thirty.  The  good  results 
were  attributed,  among  other  things,  to  mctivation:  The  studerts  were 
there  because  they  wanted  to  be — motivation  is  an  important  part  of  the 
success  .of  these  courses.  Since  such  courses  have  not  been  tau^t  in  the 
same  way,  one  conferee  said  that  to  speak  of  ah  intensive  method* 
was  “perhaps  imwise,”  while  another  labeled  it  as  “somewhat  mis- 
leading.” 

Several  interesting  ideas  emerged  from  a discussion  of  language  ma- 
terials and  their  use : The  teaching  of  language  diould  be  integrated  with 
a study  of  the  culture  of  which  that  language  is  a part.*  Give  the  students 
a grerd  deal  of  opportunity  to  hear  the  language  since,  if  you  are  going 
to  a foreign  country,  you  are  going  to  listen  more  than  you  are  going 
to  speak,  and  you  can  still  get  along  with  an  imperfect  speaking  knowl- 
edge if  your  aural  capacity  is  well  devdoped  in  the  foreign  tongue.*  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  use  only  oral-aural  approaches  at  the  beginning,  only 
later  allowing  the  student  to  refer  to  the  printed  page.'^  Conversation  in 
classes  should  follow  a definite  pattern,  with  a good  deal  of  emphasis  on 
active  student  participation  in  the  speaking.  No  doubt  memorization, 
espedally  in  the  early  stages,  is  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  en- 
graving structure  patterns  of  the  dialogue  of  everyday  speech  on  the 
mind  of  the  student.  Accderated  courses  in  reading  * in  one  of  our  uni- 
versities were  rqmrted  to  have  yidded  excellent  student  response  and 
results. 

On  turning  to  the  possibilities  of  these  programs  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  divergent  views  developed.  Although  one  speaker  thought 
the  results  with  secondary  school  pupils  would  be  magnificent  and  an- 
other thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  could  be  done  at  a 
lower  age  level,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  necessary  leeway  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum,  proper  motivation  of  the  students  (previ- 
ously listed  as  an  important  part  in  the  success  of  these  coiurses),  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  capable  instructors  who  for  such  courses  must  be 
practically  bilingual  unless  a native  informant  (i.e.,  a native  of  the  fordgn 
coimtry,  the  language  of  which  is  being  tau^t)  is  also  available. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  morning  session,  the  discussion  became 
centered  on  the  attainment  of  a reading  knowledge  of  a foreign  language 
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in  recent  years.  The  reading  requirement  for  the  Ph^.  is  too  often  a 
farce.  Undergraduates  rarely,  if  ever,  use  thdr  foreign  languages  for 
their  alleged  purpose:  to  read  in  their  major  field  of  interest.  This  is 
largely  true  because  beginning  language  students  have  been  taught  as 
though  they  all  were  going  to  major  in  the  language.  The  emphasis  on 
literary  materials  in  the  two-year  college  language  course,  together  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  books  rQ)lete  with  vocabularies  and  notes,  has  con- 
ditioned students  against  using  their  language  ability,  e.g.,  to  read  non- 
fiction prose  in  their  major  field  of  interest  (in  a book  without  its  own 
-vocabulary  and  notes!).  One  administrator  arose  to  observe  that  the 
usual  two-year  langua^  course  meeting  three  times  a week  was  a very 
smrvll  time  unit  in  which  to  achieve  all  the  objectives  that  had  been  men- 
tioned during  the  morning  (fair  knowledge  of  grammar  and  syntax, 
ability  to  understand  largely  a lecture  by  a native  speaker,  and  to  con- 
verse freely  with  a go>Dd  accent  on  materials  of  classroom  range, 
cultural  backgrounds  and  geography  of  the  foreign  country,  undeistand- 
ing  of  the  foreign  people,  the  vocabulary  needed  for  research  in  his  own 
major  field,  and  a ready  reading  ability  in  a foreign  magazine  on  the 
level  of  our  Harper* s).  However,  he  also  gave  the  Foreign  Language 
Study  a broadside  for  setting  its  sights  no  higher  than  the  reading  ob- 
- jective.*  One  speaker  noted  at  this  point  that  the  traditional  tfoee  hours 
a week  for  two  college  years  jQlows  very  little  to  be  done:  it  is  entirely 
an  unsound  approach  to  the  subject  of  teaching  languages.  The  hope  was 
expressed  that  our  language  students  in  college  might  take  their  180  hours 
of  language  work  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks 
(instead  of,  at  present,  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  per  week  for  four 
semesters  eadi  of  sixteen  weeks’  duration).  When  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  possibility  of  widespread  adoption  of  such  a scheme,  another 
member  of  the  panel  suggested  she  hours  a week  for  two  semestere’  dura- 
tion (6  X 2 X tb  = 192  hours).  That  was  conceded  to  be  a minimum.^® 
It  was  then  brought  out  that  langua^  is  actually  a laboratory  subject  but 
has  not  been  scheduled  as  such,  as  have  the  laboratory  sciences.^^  The  first 
morning  s^ion  ended  with  five  members  stressing  conversaton  courses 
anti  widespread  student  demand  for  them.  Two  concluding  statements 
stand  out:  “The  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  ...  was  the  Munich 
■ of  the  foreign  language  teachers  of  the  United  States”;  “Reading  knowl- 
edge is  public  enemy  number  one.” 


The  afternoon  conference  listed  the  following  agenda  under  the  title 
“General  problems  for  consideration  in  redefinition  of  aims  and  orienta- 
tion of  content  and  approadi  for  teaching  of  modem  foreign  langu^es”: 
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What  are  the  linguistic  needs  of  students  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
courses  which  should  govern  the  organization  of  these  courses;  The 
problem  of  phonemic  and/or  phonetic  transcription — ^its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  for  general  use  in  introductory  language  courses;  Should 
training  in  speaking  the  language  be  offered  before  the  student  is  taught 
to  read  the  language ; Should  the  study  of  grammar  be  preceded  by  a 
period  of  practical  usage;  Use  of  informants  (i.e.,  native  speakers)  in 
the  teaching  of  modem  European  languages;  The  place  of  recordings, 
radio,  film,  and  other  audio-visual  aids;  The  use  of  the  dictionary  in 
foreign  language  courses.  This  session  opened  with  a point  that  had  been 
mentioned  toward  the  end  of  the  morning  session:  An  intensive  course 
is  not  only  a matter  of  more  time  but  of  different  directives — ^the  aims 
are  to  provide  the  student  with  an  independence  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  also  to  relate  that  language  to  a number  of  uses,  among  which 
would  be  the  handling  of  materials  that  are  not  exclusively  fiction  nor 
fabricated  cultural  readers,  but  material  of  some  maturity.  Along  this 
line  it  was  suggested  that  language  majors  might  well  be  required  to  take 
course  work  in  the  geography  and  history  departments  on  the  country 
whose  language  they  are  studying. 

There  followed  a period  of  discussion  as  to  methods,  aims,  the  order 
of  learning,  standmds,  etc.,  leaving  the  summary  of  these  points  for  the 
second  morning  session.  As  to  the  use  of  phonetic  or  phonemic  transcrip- 
tions, considerable  discussion  arose.  It  was  emphasized  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can student  the  word  “zwei,”  for  example,  written  as  the  German  writes 
it,  contains  pitfalls.  He  has  been  conditioned  by  the  values  he  had  nor- 
mally assigned  to  the  letters  “z”  and  "w”  and  even  “d.”  On  the  one 
hand,  some  students  are  apt  to  object  rather  strenuously  to  a-  tran- 
scription which  is  not  German  at  all  but  has  been  compounded  by  some 
linguist  (e.g.,  “tsvy”).  On  the  other  hand,  students  have  been  reported 
to  be  furious  when  forced  to  change  from  what  seemed  a rational  spelling 
("tsvy”)  to  the  conventional  (“zwei”)  at  a more  advanced  stage.  Despite 
past  emphasis  (in  the  traditional  method)  on  having  the  beginning  stu- 
dent hear  and  pronounce  the  foreign  word  a time  or  two  before  he  is  in- 
troduced to  it  in  conventional  orthography,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  * 
third-year  students  making  ridiculous  errors  in  pronunciation  which  are 
based  on  orthography.  Only  a subordination  of  the  eye  can  rectify  this. 
The  student’s  pronundation  must  be  perfected  before  he  sees  misleading 
conventional  spellings.  The  value  of  the  mirror  (to  have  students  see  that 
their  mouths  are  correctly  shaped  for  the  various  sounds)  was  empha- 
sized as  was  also  the  practice  of  having  recordings  which,  for  example, 
repeat  the  word  “schon”  three  or  four  times,  then  pause  to  allow  the 
student  to  pronounce  the  word,  and  finally  repeat  it  again  to  fix  the 
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pronunciation  in  the  student’s  mind.  The  students  also  should  make  their 
own  recordings  for  comparison  with  the  model  and  to  hear  their  own 
voices.^^ 

At  this  point  a letter  from  one  of  the  absent  committee  members  was 
read ; it  concluded  as  follows : 

I fliinTr  that  a speaking  knowledge  of  these  languages  [French  and  German]  is  not 
essential  for  most  scholars  and  that  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  should  not  be 
mqttg  a requirement.  I think,  further,  that  the  instraction  now  given  in  departments 
of  languages  delays  the  student  in  getting  a reading  knowledge  and  in  getting  a 
speaking  knowledge  because  training  in  reading  and  speaking  are  confused  with  one 
another  and  because  both  are  confused  with  or  dda3md  by  training  in  composition 
and  the  study  of  philology  and  literature.  I think,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  social 
scientist  is  concerned,  a method  of  instruction  concentrated  upon  reading  knowl- 
edge, should  be  employed. 

This  brought  the  retort:  . . since  a speaking  knowledge  of  a language 

is  an  absolute  requisite  to  reading,  the  question  is  answered,  before  the 
war,  after  or  any  other  time — ^if  they  are  going  to  learn  really  to  read, 
they  will  jolly  well  have  to  speak  first.”  There  was  general  agreement 
that  “training  in  speaking  [should]  precede  training  in  reading”  in  our 
modem  foreign  languages. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  value  of  having  language  as  a col- 
lege requirement  and,  except  for  the  language  teachers  themselves,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  those  present  felt  that  both  mathematics 
and  foreign  languages  should  be  mandatory  upon  our  students  so  that 
they  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  find  out  for  themselves  in 
the  classroom  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested  in  these  subjects 
and  whether  or  not  they  had  aptitude  for  them.^® 

While  practically  all  of  the  conferees  felt  that  grammar  should  be 
taught,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  might  better  be  delayed  until 
after  usage  had  been  established.^^  Thus  only  the  absolute  essentials  of 
grammar  would  be  indicated  during  the  language  learning  process,  re- 
serving a systematic  survey  of  grammatical  principles  to  be  treated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course  for  purposes  of  reference. 


The  final  session,  Saturday  morning,  had  the  following  topics  remain- 
ing on  the  agenda  from  the  previous  day:  Use  of  informants  in  the 
teaching  of  modem  European  languages;  The  place  of  recordings,  radio, 
film,  and  other  audio-visual  aids  in  teaching  a foreign  language ; and  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  in  foreign  language  courses.  The  theme  of  the  Satur- 
day session  was  “Implementation  for  courses  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages after  the  war”  and  contained  the  foilowing  items : What  materials 
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are  indispensable?  How  are  they  to  be  prepared  and  tested,  and  by 
whom?  Studies  needed  to  provide  more  scientific  and  realistic  teaching 
of  foreign  languages.  Possible  activities  of  language  associations  beyond 
clarifying  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  language  study. 
What  reorientation  is  indicated  in  programs  of  study  for  future  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges?  Problems  of  administration  presented 
by  a revised  program  of  study  of  modem  foreign  languages.  Suggestions 
as  to  their  solution.  Summary:  the  teacher,  the  materials,  the  student. 

The  session  started  with  the  general  statement: 

Among  a number  of  good  things  that  the  men  in  linguistic  science  . . . have  r^ 
cently  called  our  attention  to  again,  one  is  the  need  for  repetition;  another  is  iht 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  spoken  and  written  Iraguage;  and  the  third 
thing  that  seems  . . . very  important  is  calling  the  attention  to  the  usability  of 
persons  who  speak  the  language  as  thdr  native  language  [i.e.,  “informants”], 
regardless  of  their  degree  of  cultural  attainment. 

Their  use  was  particularly  recommended  in  conjunction  with  a regular 
teacher.  The  function  of  the  informant  is  to  serve  the  purposes  of  repeti- 
tion and  giving  the  student  some  idea  of  how  the  language  spunds  in 
the  mouth  of  a native  who  is  not  concerned  with  grammar  or  with  a 
semi-pedantic  presentation,  but  who  is  to  speak  as  naturally  as  possible. 
At  North  Carolina  and  in  rather  large  classes,  which  thus  obviated  con- 
versation, a native  was  used  to  speak  to  the  classes  (mostly  in  their 
second  year  of  Spanish  study)  in  his  native  tongue  on  the  subject  of  the 
day’s  lesson,  thus  increasing  their  ability  to  understand  what  they 
heard  in  the  foreign  tongue.  In  dealing  generally  with  the  whole  question 
of  informants  it  was  felt  that  the  student  should,  if  possible,  have  Ae 
use  of  several  so  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  pronunciation , 
of  different  persons.  The  point  was  also  stressed  that  the  range  of  ma- 
terials .covered  by  the  informant  in  each  period  should  be  carefully  de- 
limited by  the  teacher.  Reference  was  made  to  Bloomfield’s  suggestions 
on  the  use  of  informants  in  his  Outline  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study  of 
Foreigp.  Languages  (Baltimore,  Md.:  The  Waverly  Press,  Inc.i  1942).^® 
The  informant  should  serve  a greater  function  than  merely  to  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  foreign  language  spoken  naturally: 
he  should  also  serve  to  promote  conversation  and  oral  usage  in  general 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  English  while  he  is  at  work.  Of  course,  this 
type  of  instruction  for  the  intensive  language  course  is  expensive  because 
you  need  the  informants  in  addition  to  what  you  already  have  now  in 
the  way  of  staff.  If  you  have  a group  of  fifty  students  in  an  intensive 
course,  you  would  need  two  or  three  informants  to  meet  them  daily  in 
groups  of  five  each  for  purpose  of  oral-aural  practice.  Of  course,  if  the 
postwar  period  brings  with  it  a great  flow  of  students  between  different 
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countries,  the  cost  of  informants  would  decline  sharply,  for  these  ex- 
change students  could  serve  in  this  capacity.  As  it  is,  many  colleges,  could 
even  now  find  satisfactory  numbers  of  foreign  students  on  the  campus 
who  would  be  glad  to  serve  as  informants  in  intensive  language  courses 
for  a nominal  stipend — or  even  as  volunteers.  As  to  how  the  informant 
might  fit  into  our  academic  scheme,  it  was  suggested  that  he  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  foreign  languages  in  roughly  the  same  capacity  as 
the  laboratory  assistant  is  in  the  sciences. 

Decca,  in  working  out  recordings  of  a language  course  in  the  form  of 
a play,  found  that  professional  actors  yielded  better  results  than  did 
professors.  The  difficulties  of  the  microphone,  alluded  to  editorially 
above,  constitute  one  of  the  gravest  problems  in  recordings  for  use  in 
language  instruction.  For  recordings  of  the  first  stages  of  language  ma- 
terials, at  least,  it  seems  axiomatic  that  there  must  be  a timed  space  on 
the  record  so  that  the  student  may  repeat  every  utterance  immediately 
after  he  has  listened  to  it.  Quite  extensive  discussion  followed  i^)on  the 
availability,  or  rather,  lack  of  availability,  of  audio-visual  aids — ^record- 
ings, radio,  and  films — at  the  present  time.  Films  and  records  have  the 
advantage  of  repeated  use ; ordinary  radio  programs  are  not  nearly  so 
valuable  unle^  the  students  coidd  study  the  script  before  listening  to 
the  broadcast. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  Professor  Kurz’  article  in  the  January, 
1943,  issue  of  the  Modern  Langmge  Journal  in  which  he  reported  on  the 
attitude  of  publishers  toward  non-vocabularized  texts.  The  publishers  are 
not  willing  to  issue  foreign  language  books  without  vocabularies  unless 
the  teachers  are  willing  to- purchase  them.  Abundant  evidence  indicates 
that  the  teachers  want  their  language  texts  equipped  with  vocabularies, 
despite  the  great  waste  of  printing  the  same  words  over  and  over  again 
for  each  new  text.^®  Some  appeared  to  favor  the  printing  of  new  words 
on  the  page  where  they  occur,  while  others  objected  to  the  mass  of  new 
words  appearing  on  each  page  of  some  such  works.  It  was  mentioned  that 
our  English  teacl^s  have  to  teach  new  words  without  the  benefit  of 
glossaries— why  cdtild  not  foreign  language  teachers  do  the  same?  Why 
should  not  every  language  student  be  expected  to  own  and  consult  a 
general  dictionary,  as  do  our  English  students  in  their  native  language? 
It  was  emphasized  that  before  a student  should  be  certified  to  have  ac- 
quired “a  working  knowledge  of  a foreign  language,”  he  should  have  had 
experience  with  non-vocabularized  materials  and  have  made  use  of  such 
aids,  e.g.,  standard  dictionaries,  as  he  would  normally  be  expected  to  use 
if  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  using  the  language  later  on. 

After  a ten-minute  recess,  the  conference  closed  with  a brief  series  of 
off-the-recprd  discussions,  some  of  which  were  summarized  in  general 
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tenns.  The  following  individual  opinions  were  among  those  reported: 
So  many  of  our  competent  college  language  teachers  are  being  absorbed 
into  army  and  navy  programs,  it  may  well  be  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  find  their  teaching  load  consists  almost  entirely  of  courses  in  foreign 
languages  and  cultures  for  men  and  women  in  umform.  . . . These  pro- 
grams will  doubtless  have  an  effect  upon  the  method,  content,  and  ap- 
proach of  postwar  college  language  courses.  . . . We  need  suitable,  adult 
non-fiction  prose  in  our  foreign  language  courses,  especially  in  the  field 
of  the  social  studies.  . . . The  experience  in  the  Intensive  Language  Pro- 
gram of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  demonstrates  that  the 
time  hqtt  come  for  the  development  of  the  Language  Program  into  a Pro- 
gram of  Regional  Studies  with  the  language  as  the  central  core,  but  sur- 
rounded by  the  disciplines  of  history,  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  etc. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  student  would  not  be  studying  Turkish  alone,  but 
rather  Turkey  and  its  language.  . . . For  language,  as  well  as  for  other 
disciplines  within  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  the  teamwork 
between  men  in  different  fields  is  of  the  utmost  sigmficance  for  future 
progress  in  the  curriculum  designed  to  give  a liberal  education.  That 
scraps  over-departmentalized  teaching  altogether,  and  the  program  of 
instruction  which  represents  the  best  cooperative  efforts  of  men  in  ^e 
languages,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sciences  is  going  to  be  a program  quite 
different  from  any  offered  heretofore. 

NOTES 

1.  The  following  were  present:  Professor  Jean  Boorsch  (French),  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  J.  M.  Cowan  (Linguistics),  American  Council  of  Learned  Sodeties; 
Professor  W.  Rex  Crawford  (Sodology),  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dean  Henry 
Grattan  Doyle  (Romance  Languages),  George  Washington  University;  Vice  Pr^i- 
dent  Stephen  A.  Freeman  (French),  Middlebury  College;  Professor  Carl  J.  Fned- 
rich  (Political  Science),  Harvard  University;  Professor  C.  R.  Goedsche  (German), 
Northwestern  University;  Professor  Otis  H.  Green  (Spanish),  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.  (Itdian),  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute;  Professor 
I.  L.  Kandel  (Education),  Columbia  University;  Professor  Lester  Krakeur 
(French),  Queens  College;  Professor  Harry  Kurz  (Romance  Languages),  Queens 
College;  Professor  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  (Spanish),  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professor  I.  A.  Iieonard  (Spanish,  History),  University  of  Michigan;  Dr,  William 
G.  Moulton  (Germanic  Linguistics),  Yale  University;  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  the  Humanities,  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Mr.  William  Berrien 
(Romance  Languages),  Assistant  Director  for  the  Humanities,  Rockefeller  Founda- 

tion.  , ^ ..... 

The  present  writer  is^ deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Berrien,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  the  Humanities,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  his  courtesy  and  helpful- 
ness in  the  difficult  task  of  sun  •’iarizing  the  proceedings  of  this^  conference. 

2.  The  high-school  language  courses,  however,  were  also  discussed  at  some 
length. 
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3.  This  statement  is  of  immense  practical  and  historical  interest  since  the  Mod- 
em Foreign  Lmgmge  Study  arrived  at  the  same  premise  for  the  high-school  course. 

Of  course,  the  reason  this  conference  emphasized  the  work  of  the  first  two  y^rs 
of  college  language  study  was  that  in  most  colleges  this  is  the  total  foreign  lan^age 
requirement  and  accordingly  the  vast  majority  of  college  language  students  are  to  be 
found  in  these  two  years.  It  certainly  does  not  imply  that  this  represente  the  opti- 
mum period  for  foreign  language  study  even  though  it  ^ould  represent  an  accom- 
plishment of  roughly  twice  the  amount  of  that  attained  in  two  years  of  high  school. 

Participants  in  &e  conference  were  pretty  much  in  agreement  that  goals  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  a level  of  competence  attained  (a  movement,  incidentally, 
which  has  been  growing  for  some  years)  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  accepting 
as  ideal  the  minimum  requirement  now  in  effect.  In  other  words,  accomplishment, 
and  not  merely  time  spent,  should  be  the  criterion.  , 

4.  Note  tlmt  the  ‘‘Foreign  Language  Study”  concluded,  as  Ticknor  had  done  one 
hundred  yea.?s  earlier,  that  there  is  “no  one  best  method.” 

5.  Purin  and  others  have  striven  for  this  for  years. 

6.  Will  this  be  a valid  objective  for  any,  some,  or  all  languages  after  the  war? 

7.  Jespersen  advocated  this  decades  ago,  but  with  emphasis  on  phonetics. 

8.  Note  here  that  Professor  Morgan’s  formula  seems  to  apply,  i.e.,  total  accom- 
plishment in  reading  can  be  as  readily  increased  by  acceleration  and  intensification 
as  can  any  other  goal. 

9.  Cf.  my  artide  of  eleven  years  ago  which  tried  to  point  to  the  progressive 
realization  of  the  various  objectives,  “Modem  Language  Objectives,”  MLJ,  XVII, 
249  ff.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  the  Coleman  report  which  is  here  attacked.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  remembered  that  Coleman  was  dealing  with  the  two-year  high- 
school  course— the  college  course  would  naturalb^  be  expected  to  cover  in  its  first 
year  substantially  what  is  covered  in  two  years  of  high  school. 

10.  The  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  concentrated  its  language 
thus  yrars  ago,  and  the  University  of  Washington  in  1937  taught  elementary  courses 
ten  hours  a week  over  a period  of  one  quarter.  In  fact,  this  has  been  traditional  in 
simmer  schools. 

11.  It  may  be  of  historical  value  to  note  that  Spinning  German  was  so  listed 
in  the  Summer  Quarter  annoimcement  of  the  University  of  Washington  as  early  as 
1942.  The  course  had  five  hours  of  instruction  and  five  hours  of  “reading  labora- 
tory” for  a period  of  nine  weeks.  While  the  objective  for  that  period  was  the  (now 
heretical?)  reading  aim,  the  approach  was  oral-aural,  which  was  certainly  not 
banned  by  the  Colenoan  report  and  was  emphasbed  by  a stout  minority  report  in- 
cluded in  it. 

11a.  These  two  statements  may  seem  excessively  strong  out  of  their  context. 
Perhaps  we  might  better  substitute  the  phrase  “reading  objective”  for  “reading 
knowledge”  in  the  second  statenient.  It  seenns  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  follow- 
ing sentiments  were  being  stressed:  Elementary  and  intermediate  courses  should 
have  other  goals  in  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a reading  knowledge,  and  training 
in  speaking  and  imderstanding  the  spoken  language  should  precede  training  in  read- 
ing the  language  in  its  conventional  orthography. 

12.  It  is  a fact,  worthy  of  deep  reflection  for  language  teachers,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  human  beings  have  no  idea  how  their  voices  sound.  We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  student  to  know  exactly  what  sounds  he  is  producing  when  we,  as 
teachers,  don’t  even  realize  how  our  speech  sounds!  The  pain  of  an  individual, 
forced  to  listen  to  a fifteen-minute  recorded  broadcast  of  his  o'vn  voice,  is  in- 
describable! 
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13.  It  seems  to  your  editor  that  the  junior  high  school  has  been  promoted  as 
the  place  for  “exploration  and  guidance”  and  yet,  somehow,  has  failed  to  offer 
cur  students  a rich  curriculum  for  sampling.  Here,  if  an)n!?here,  the  student  should 
find  the  opportunity  to  take  a semester  of  a foreign  language,  as  a tryout  course, 
to  discover  whether  he  actually  has  any  language  aptitude  and  whether  he  really 
wants  more  language  work.  And  yet  a recent  study  of  the  junior  high  schools  of 
one  state  showed  that  the  junior  high  schools  were  characterized  by  Iheir  utter 
lack  of  language  offerings.  Cf.  the  German  Quarterly,  XV  (March,  1942),  104  ft. 

14.  A section  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  the  same  point,  and  more  recently  a study  by  Mr.  Eichholzer  of  Seattle  out- 
lines the  same  procedure  (cf.  Kaulfers,  Kefauver,  and  Roberts,  Foreign  Languages 
and  Cultures  in  American  Education  [New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1942],  180  ff.). 

15.  This  pamphlet  of  Bloomfield’s  is  practically  required  reatog  for  every 
modem  language  teacher..  It  was  referred  to  in  an  Editorial  Letter  in  the  German 
Quarterly  in  the  January,  .1944,  issue. 

16.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  motion  to  have  an  elementary 
AATG  word  list  prepared  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a body  of  words  which 
publishers  would  be  expected  to  omit  from  all  their  German  texts.  It  was  Pro- 
fessor Busse,  as  I recall,  who  emphasized  this  point  at  the  1932  convention  of  the 
AATG  at  Yale  University. 


AFTER  THE  WAR:  A BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 

Stanford  University 

[From  GQ,  XVII,.4,  Part  2,  Nov.  1944,  241-243.1 

The  following  propositions  are  taken  as  the  foundation  for  the  details 
of  blueprint.  Th^r  seem  to  be  justifiied  by  the  course  of  recent  events 
and  the  expressed  opinions  of  responsible  and  influential  persons. 

a)  Modem  foreign  languages  will  hold  an  increased  amount  of 
public  attention. 

b)  Foreign  relations  (military,  political,  commercial,  scientific) 
will  be  stressed  and  cultivated. 

c)  Speaking  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  will  be  generally 
recognized  as  important. 

A ) Improve  and  Promote  Public  Relations, 

. J.  Verbal  Action. 

a)  Collect  and/or  secure  significant  utterances  in  favor  of  foreign 
language  study  by  prominent  citizens  other  than  language 
teachers. 
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b)  Prepare  carefully  worded  statements  to  present  to  school 
boards,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other  official  persons, 
also  to  PTA  chapters,  the  educational  foundations,  and  all 
other  bodies  concerned  with  public  education. 

2.  Corporate  Action.  Organize  to  form  a “pressure  group.”  The  need 
for  a central  bureau  devoted  to  the  interest  of  foreign  language 
study  was  never  so  great  and  urgent  as  at  present.  Such  a 
bureau,  with  voting  strength  behind  it,  could  initiate  moves 
toward  the  following  objectives: 

a)  Competent  teachers  (no  blanket  certificates),  preferably  giv- 
ing full  time  to  language.  Oral  proficienqr  to  be  included  in 
teacher  certification. 

Note:  The  requirement  of  an  active  command  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage imposes  uncommon  demands  on  the  language  teacher. 

b)  Time  enough  to  do  a good  job.  This  implies  permission  to  con- 
duct third  and  fourth  year  classes  despite  reduced  enrollment. 

Note:  Two  years  is  not  enough,  and  no  other  western  nation  acts 
as  if  it  were.  The  practice  of  scheduling  language  classes  of  different 
levels  in  one  period  (e.g.,  German  1 and  2)  is  to  be  specifically  con- 
denmed.  ' > 

c)  Encouragement  of  teachers’  study  abroad.  E.g.: 

Leave  of  absence  without  penalty." 

Promotion  or  salary  increase  as  incentive  or  reward. 

Loans  to  teachers  from  school  funds. 

Facilitation  of  exchange  teaching. 

d)  Money  for  foreign  language  books,  periodicals,  pictures,  and 
gramophone  records  in  the  school  library;  for  realm  in  the 
language  classroom  or  elsewhere. 

e)  Local  and  state  prizes  for  language  achievement. 

0 Orgamzed  listening  to  foreign  language  broadcasts  under 
school  auspices. 

B)  Strengthen  and  Broaden  Fordgn  Language  Teaching. 

1.  Language  is  our  objective.  Culture  is  desirable,  but  it  is  accessible 
without  the  language  or  ffirough  the  language.  In  no  case  is  it  a 
substitute  for  language. 

2.  Language  learning  requires  solid  foundations.  Mere  talking  will 
not  do  (the  success  of  the  “intensive”  courses  does  not  invalidate 
this) ; mere  rapid  reading  will  also  not  do.  Both  fluent  speech  and 
reading  result  from  systematic  study  done  effectively. 
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3.  Grammar  is  indispensable  to  language  mastery.  Grammar  gives 
the  rules  of  the  language  game,  without  which  no  one  can  play  it. 
“Fimctional  grammar’'  is  not  an  evasion  of  grammar  instruction : 
on  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes  the  practicality  of  grammar  as  a 
guide  to  correct  and  appropriate  action. 

4.  Oral  and  aural  fluency  is  the  new — or  renewed— requirement.  To 
produce  this,  school  boards  must  provide  (a)  competent  teachers, 
(b)  adequate  time. 

Note:  Many  High  School  graduates  have  an  imperfect  grasp  of  their 
mother  tongue;  can  the  teacher  of  foreign  language  work  qiirades?. 

t 

5.  Byways  of  language  teaching  should  be  reopened  and  traveled, 
not  to  create  interest,  but  to  increase  it.  Such  are : 

a)  Inside  the  classroom: 

Competitions,  spell  downs,  singing,  dialogs,  commemorations 
of  great  foreigners. 

b)  Outside  the  classroom: 

The  language  club ; the  foreign  exhibit  or  fair ; foreign  songs, 
games,  plays,  skits,  programs ; pupil  rorrespondence. 

6.  Recognition  of  individual  differences,  eno)uragement  of  the  abler 
pupils  to  go  their  own  pace,  especially  in  the  matter  of  extensive 
reading. 


A PROGRAM  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 
OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Henky  Gkattan  DoyIiE 
The  George  Washington  University 

[From  MU,  XXV,  7,  April  1941,  531-534.1 


**.  . . It  is  a. paradox  more  puzzling  than  any  other  so  far,  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  was  really  isolated,  with  a minimum  of  international  trade,  no 
cables,  no  telephones,  no  radio,  no  steamships,  no  airplanes,  every  well-educated 
man  was  trained  in  the  foreign  languages.  Now,  with  twenty  million  daily  radio 
listeners,  with  ten  million  more  in  daily  contact  with  foreign  languages,  with  all  the 
modes  of  contact  just  mentioned,  schoolmen  insist  that  foreign  langm^es  are  not 
important.  Th^r  are  taught  grud^gly,  therefore  poorly,  and  then  it  is  declared 
that  the  results  do  not  justify  them.  In  a day  of  ‘motivation’  the  educators  provide 
none,  and  say  it  is  the  fault  of  someone  else.  The  cold  fact,  stripped  of  all  wishful 
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thinking,  is  that  the  ‘common  man’  has  more  direct  contact  with  foreign  languages 
today  than  ever  before  in  history.  If  education  does  not  see  that,  it  is  a blind  spot.” 
—Henry  M.  VVriston,  President  of  Brown  University. 

“Our  educators  must  begin  to  teach  Spanish  in  the  grade  schools,  as  a national 
second  language.  ...  Of  what  use  is  a program  to  bring  the  Americas  closer  to- 
gether if  we  cannot  understand  each  other?  The  sign  language  will  not  help.” — 
James  I.  Miller,  Vice  president  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  for  twenty-five 
years  a fordgn  correspondent,  in  an  address  before  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  December,  1940. 

World  events  have  supplied  the  motivation  for  a really  effective  pro- 
gram to  correct  Americai;  education’s  past  mistakes  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  and  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  to  bring  about  results  com- 
parable to  those  attained  in  other  countries.  The  following  program  is 
proposed : 

I.  CvUivation  of  Attitudes 

Americans  generally  must  be  made  to  realize  that  “the  oceans  have 
shrunk,”  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  isolated,  physically,  ^iritu- 
ally,  or  intellectually.  To  attempt  to  maintain  an  isolationist  point  of 
view  is  unrealistic,  impractical,  “burying  one’s  head  in  the  sand.”  For 
national  defense  in  the  immediate  present  and  for  broad,  humanitarian 
world  understanding  in  the  more  hopeful  future,  knowledge  of  formgn 
languages  is  essential.  Public  men,  business  men,  r^resentatives  of 
labor,  leaders  in  American  educational  and  intellectual  life,  are  invited  to 
cooperate  in  developing  an  awakmied  and  more  enli^tened  public 
opinion  r^arding  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  here 
and  of  English  in  foreign  countries.  The  public,  and  especially  educa- 
tional boards  and  admimstrators,  should  realize  that  because  of  their 
practical  and  cultural  values  in  daily  living,  in  literature,  science,  scholar- 
ship, the  fine  arts,  and  international  economic  and  political  relations, 
foreign  languages  oug^t  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  realistic  program 
of  education  for  living  in  the  present-day  world. 

Even  for  those  who  may  subsequently  have  little  opportunity  for 
“practical”  use  of  a foreign  language,  or  whose  foreign  language  ejqperi- 
ence  may  be  so  limited  as  to  make  attainment  of  any  flumicy  in  speak- 
ing doubtful,  there  are  important  residual  or  “surrender”  values  of  for- 
eign language  study.  Among  these  are:  better  social  understanding 
through  acquaintance  with  foreign  civilizations  and  foreign  ways  of 
thought  and  expression ; increased  international  good  will  and  tolerance ; 
higher  and  more  analytical  and  objective  appreciation  of , our  own  lan- 
guage and  culture  resulting  from  study  of  others ; growth  in  intellectual 
power  through  rethinking  one’s  experience  in  other  terms ; improved 
command  of  English  through  better  understanding  of  the  use  and  mean- 
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ing  of  words  and  constructions  resulting  from  comparison  with  other 
forms  of  expression ; development  of  new  and  wider  interests  which  may 
contribute  to  the  more  profitable  use  of  leisure  time ; and  the  like. 

The  ideal,  however,  should  be  not  merely  residual  or  “surrender” 
values,  but  actual  mastery  of  a foreign  language,  not  only  for  reading 
and  imderstanding  but  for  speaking  and  writing  as  well.  To  attain  these 
objectives,  the  current  inadequate  course  (usually  only  two  years)  must 
be  replaced  by  a program  of  instruction  seriously  conceived  and  geared 
to  the  achievement  desired.  The  following  immediate  improvements  in 
conditions  affecting  the  teaching  and  study  of  modem  foreign  languages 
are  urgently  needed: 

J 

n.  Three  Reforms  in  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages 

1.  Currictdum. 

(a)  A minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  instruction,  begin- 
ning at  least  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  jimior  high  school  (grade  VII) 
and  continuing  through  the  senior  high  school  (grade  XII)  should  be 
provided,  available  to  all  students  capable  of  doing  the  work. 

(b)  Students  should  be  encouraged,  or  even  required/  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  one  language  before  beginning  another. 

(c)  Local  conditions  (geographical,  historical,  cultural,  commercial) 
should  be  a factor  in  determining  the  precise  offerings.  Communities  hav- 
ing foreign-language  groups  of  some  size  should  provide  instmction  in 
the  languages  concerned,  in  order  that  the  cultural  contribution  of  the 
various  countries  may  be  preserved  and  utilized  for  the  building  of  a 
richer  cultural  life  here.  C^are  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  impair 
the  hold  of  English  iqx>n  American  children;  children  of  foreign-bom 
parents  should  think  of  English  as  their  mother  tongue,  the  language  of 
their  ancestors  as  a second  language.  For  this  reason  the  language  of  in- 
struction (except  in  foreign  language  classes)  should  undoubtedly  al- 
ways be  English. 

French,  (lerman,  and  Spanish,  the  languages  usually  offered,  should 
be  supplemented  wherever  possible  by  Italian,  Portuguese,  the  S^dina- 
vian  languages,  Poli^,  Russian,  and  the  like. 

(d)  “Short”  courses,  frankly  limited  in  scope  and  aims  (i.e.,  rapid 
acquisition  of  elementary  reading  ability,  pronunciation,  simple  oral 
facility^  and  the  like)  should  immediately  be  made  available,  particularly 
for  special  groups,  defense  agency  groups,  and  adult  education  classes. 

2.  Objectives. 

Speaking  and  writing  ability  in  the  foreign  language  should  be  em- 
phasized, as  well  as  reading  and  understanding.  This  will  be  possible  with 
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a long-range,  six-year  minimum  program.  Under  present  conditions,  the 
reading  objective  has  necessarily  had  to  be  stressed,  because  it  has  been 
possible  to  achieve  measurable  results  by  concentrating  on  this  skill  in 
the  two  years  usually  available.  With  adequate  time  to  develop  all  the 
language  skills— oral,  aural,  reading,  speaking,  writing — ^no  one  objective 
will  need  to  be  stressed  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  All  will  be  co- 
ordinated, interwoven,  harmonized,  developed  side  by  side,  thus  strength- 
ening and  rdnforcing  each  other  and  rounding  out  tiie  whole  program  in 
a logical  and  coherent  manner. 

• 3.  The  Preparation  o f Teachers. 

(a)  Specialists  alone  should  be  entrusted  with  foreign  language  teach- 
ing. The  practice  of  assigning  teachers  of  other  subjects  to  teach  a mod- 
em foreign  language — often  merely  because,  thqr  have  free  periods  in 
their  schedules  and  have  been  '‘exposed”  to  the  language  or  have  traveled 
in  the  country  concerned— should  be  eliminated.  Only  the  teaching 
genius  can  do  a satisfactory  job  in  a foreign  language  combined  with  an- 
other, particularly  an  unrelated,  field. 

(b)  A background  in  method,  principles  of  education,  and  the  like, 
is  not  sufficient.  The  foreign  language  teacher  must  fijst  of  all  have  a 
mastery  of  the  content  of  his  entire  field — ^not  only  the  language,  but  the 
literature,  history,  civilization,  national  and  racial  psychology,  life  and 
customs,  and  the  like. 

(c)  A speaking  mastery  of  the  language'taught  should  be  required  of 
all  American  teachers  of  a foreign  language.  Conversely,  the  foreign- 
bora  or  “native”  teacher  should  be  required  to  have  not  only  a mastery 
— both  “practical”  and  scientific — of  his  own  language  and  of  its  litera- 
ture and  culture,  but  sufficient  fluency  in  Cnglish,  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  American  “ways,”  and  sufficient  background  in  our  national  psy- 
chology and  culture  to  relieve  him  of  the  usual  handicaps  resulting  from 
lack  of  these  important  factors  in  the  teacher’s  equipment. 

(d)  Residence  and  study  in  the  country  or  countries  whose  languages 
they  intend  to  ted&h  should  be  required  of  all  prospective  foreign  lan- 
guap  teachers.  This  should  be  made  possible  by  increased  opportunities 
for  interchange  of  students  and  teachers— not  only  professors  in  universi- 
ties, but  secondary-school  teachers  as  well— between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Such  a program  will  require  much  larger  sums  than 
are  now  available  for  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  the  like.  Allowances 
for  travel  and  living  expenses  should  supplement  scholarships  covering 
merely  tuition  and  other  fixed  fees.  Sabbatical  leaves  at  full  pay  for 
active  teachers  are  another  desideratum. 

The  program  proposed  above  .may  seem  to  some  too  idealistic.  It  is 
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idealistic,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  so  far  in  advance  of  current 
educational  practice.  Objectively  considered,  with  present-day  world 
conditions  in  mind,  it  is  intensely  practical  and  realistic.  It  recognizes 
the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  world  and  that— whether  we  like 
it  or  not— affect  America.  It  is  an  effort  to  shape  our  educational  prac- 
tice to  the  needs  of  the  here  and  now.  It  is  presented  without  misgivings, 
because  it  arises  from  a sense  of  duty  to  my  profession  and  to  my  country. 


APPENDIX  A ; DESCRIPTIONS  OF  EX- 
AMINATIONS AND  SAMPLE 
QUESTIONS 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  EXAMINATIONS— DESCRIPTION 
AND  SAMPLE  QUESTIONS 

[From  Practice  Booklet  for  Examinees,  National  Committee  on  Teacher  Examinations 
of  the  Anaencan  Council  on  Education.  Copyright,  1946,  by  the  Cooperative  Test 
Service.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  David  G.  Ryans,  A^ciate  Director.] 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

This  booWet  contains  a practice  test  and  a description  of  the  materials  to 
be  included  in  the  examinations  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Teacher  Eraminations  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  It  is  the  pur- 
po^  of  this  brief  exercise  to  acquaint  the  candidates  with  the  t3q>es  of  ma- 
terials which  will  be  included  in  the  examinations,  and  with  the  procedures 
involved  in  taking  the  tests  and  recording  the  answers.  The  practice  answer 
sheet  is  similar  to  those  which  will  be  used  at  the  regular  examinations. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  candidate  complete  the  practice  exercise  and 
fill  out  the  practice  answer  sheet  before  coming  to  the  examination. 

Sample  copies  of  tte  National  Teacher  Examinations  are  not  issued.  This 
practice  material  indicates  the  general  scope  of  each  test  and  includes  rep- 
resentative items  from  each  test. 

General  Nature  of  the  Examinations 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations  cover  the  following  areas:  imder- 
standing  and  use  of  the  Englidi  language;  reasoning  ability;  general  cultural 
information,  including  knowledge  of  contemporai^  affairs;  understanding  of 
professional  educational  points  of  view,  goals,  and  methods;  and  mastery 
of  subj^t  matter  to  be  taught.  The  wide  scope  of  the  examinations  provides 
the  in^vidual  with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  particular  pattern  of 
his  abilities,  and  knowledge. 

The  examinations  offered  are  limited  to  intellectual,  academic,  and  cul- 
tural materials.  Other  equally  important  j actors  that  contribute  to  teaching 
fitness,  such  as  personal  and  social  characteristics,  training,  experience,  and 
class-room  effectiveness  will  be  judged  independently  through  the  interview 
and  other  means  by  the  local  authority  to  whom  a candidate  applies. 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations  consist  of  a battery  of  common 
examinations  and  of  optional  examinations  covering  the  specific  subject- 
matter  fields  which  a candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

The  Common  Examinations  are  recommended  for  all  candidates  on  the 
theoiy  that  admission  to  the  profession  in  any  capacity  should  be  restricted 
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to  those  having  a certain  minimum  of  intelligence,  culture,  and  professional 
preparation.  The  examinations  included  are  as  follows: 


Non-verbal  Reasoning 

35  minutes 

Verbal  Comprehension 

30  minutes 

English  Expression 

30  minutes 

General  Culture 

125  minutes 

History,  Literature,  and  Fine  Arts 
Science  and  Mathematics 
Contemporary  Affairs 

Professional  Information  12O  minutes 

Education  and  Social  Policy 
Child  Development  and  Educational  Psychology 
Guidance,  and  Individual  and  Group  Analysis 
General  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

The  Optional  Examinations  are  designed  to  show  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  elementary 
school  positions  take  number  1,  and  candidates  for  high  school  positions  one 
or  two  others. 


1 Education  in  the  Elementary  School 

100  minutes 

2 English  Language  and  Literature 

ibO  minutes 

3 Social  Studies 

100  minutes 

4 Mathematics 

100  minutes 

5 Biological  Sciences 

100  minutes 

6 Physical  Sciences 

100  minutes 

7 French 

100  minutes 

8 German 

100  minutes 

9 Spanish 

100  minutes 

10  Lacin 

100  minutes 

Each  test  in  the  battery  of  National  Teacher  Examinations  has  been 
carefully  constructed  by  subject-matter  experts  and  test  technicians  to 
assure  maximum  reliability  and  validity.  Much  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  choice  of  material  appropriate  for  these  examinations.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  outlines  for  the  tests,  extensive  anal3rses  have  been  made  of 
syllabi,  textbooks,  and  published  researches,  and  the  curricula  followed  by 
many  schools  have  been  reviewed.  Advice  has  also  been  obtained  from  edu- 
cators in  teacher-training  institutions  and  from  practicing  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators.  The  test  items  have  been  pr^ared  with  a view  to 
measuring  not  only  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  but  also  the  prospective 
teacher’s  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the  school  situation.  The  items 
have  ^n  tested  through  preliminary  administration,  and  their  difficulty 
and  discrimination  value  have  been  determined.  Only  those  items  which 
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proved  satisfactory  in  these  respects  have  been  included  in  the  examination 
battery. 

The  systematic  planning  of  procedure  in  the  sampling  of  the  fields  in- 
volved and  in  the  testing  and  selecting  of  the  items  has  made  possible  tests 
which  provide  trustworthy  quantitative  descriptions  of  many  aspects  of 
each  individual’s  knowledge  and  abilities. 

All  examinations  are  of  the  “objective”  type.  They  consist  of  short- 
answer  items  involving  multiple-choice  responses. 

The  Common  Examination  battery  of  the  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tions is  administered  in  one  day.  The  Optional  Examinations  (examina- 
tions covering  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught)  are  administered  on  a second 
day. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  special  subject  tests  in  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Latin  will  in- 
clude material  testing  ability  to  read  the  language,  extent  of  vocabulary, 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  idiom,  familiarity  with  the  literature  and  with 
the  history  and  civilization  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  acquaintance 
with  general  information  useful  in  teaching  the  language. 

( 

Fbench 

Directions:  You  are  to  think  of  the  French  word  that  would  be  used  to 
translate  the  underlined  English  word.  Indicate  on  the  answer  dieet  the 
number  of  the  choice  giving  the  first  letter  of  the  correct  French  word. 

1.  A long  bridge  spanned  the  river. 

1-1  A 
1-2  C 
1-3  N 

1-4  P . 

1- S  R 

Directions:  In  each  item  below,  select  the  word  or  phrase  which  best  com- 
pletes the  statement,  and  indicate  the  number  of  your  chdee  on  the  answer 
sheet. 

2.  Les  “Quarante  Immortels”  sont 

2- 1  les  membres  du  S^nat. 

2-2  les  membres  du  Con^il  des  Ministres  sous  Iquis  XIV. 

2-3  les  membres  du  College  de  France. 

2-4  les  membres  de  I’Acaddmie  Franqaise. 

2-5  les  recteurs  des  universitds  franqaises. 
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3.  The  term  “explication  de  textes”  refers  to 

3-1  an  interlinear  translation  of  a text. 

3-2  the  identification  of  the  verbs  found  in  a certain  passage. 

3-3  a detailed  analysis  of  the  linguistic  and  literary  features  of  a 
passage. 

3-4  a student’s  composition,  based  on  a model. 

3- 5  the  parsing  of  each  word  in  a text. 

Directions:  Choose  the  English  word  that  is  most  nearly  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  French  word,  and  inchcate  the  number  of  your  choice  on 
the  answer  sheet. 

4.  meridional 

4- 1  clockwise 

4-2  distant 

4-3  southern 

4-4  noon 

4- S  marine 

Directions:  Decide  which  one^of  the  numbered  choices  will  best  complete 

the  French  sentence  when  inserted  in  the  blank  ( ) ; then  indicate  on 

the  answer  sheet  the  number  of  the  correct  choice. 

5.  Cette  robe-ci  me  plait,  mais  je  pr^fere  ( ) que  vous  portiez  hier. 

5- 1  I’une 

S-2  cette 

S-3  celui 

S-4  celled! 

S-S  celle 


German 

Directions:  In  the  item  below,  choose  the  English  phrase  which  gives  the 
best  translation  of  the  German  sentence,  and  indicate  the  number  of  your 
choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 

1.  Adolf  ist  an  der  Reihe. ' 

1-1  It  is  Adolf’s  turn. 

1-2  The  crowd  tricks  Adolf. 

. 1-3  The  group  asks  for  Adolf. 

1-4  The  file  meets  Adolf. 

1-S  The  group  helps  Adolf. 

Directions:  In  the  item  below,  choose  the  German  phrase  which  gives  the 
best  translation  of  the  underlined  part  of  the  English  sentence,  and  indicate 
the  number  of  your  choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 
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2.  He  died  a long  time  ago. 

2-1  schon  langst,  voriiber. 

2-2  viele  Zeit  her. 

2-3  vor  lange. 

2-4  vor  langer  Zeit. 

2- 5  noch  lange  her 

Directions:  Each  of  the  questions  or  incomplete  statements  Mow  is  fol- 
lowed by  five  possible  answers.  Select  the  best  answer,  and  indicate  the 
number  of  your  choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 

3.  Goethes  Torquato  Tasso  ist 

3- 1  ein  Roman. 

3-2  eine  Novelle. 

3-3  ein  Gedicht. 

3-4  eine  Kritik. 

3- 5  ein  Drama. 

4.  Of  the  following,  the  most  important  influence  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage Study  was  in  promoting 

4- 1  increased  enrollments  in  foreign  language  classes. 

4-2  study  abroad  for  foreign  language  teachers. 

4-3  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  problems  of  modem 
language  teaching. 

4-4  the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers. 

4- 5  extensive  research  in  the  literature  of  fordgn  nations. 

Directions:  In  the  item  below  choose  the  English  word  that  is  most  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  German  word,  and  indicate  the  number  of  )rour 
choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 

5.  redlick 

5- 1  reckless  - 

5-2  ready 

5-3  frequent 

5-4  honest 

5-S  talkative 

Spanish 

Directions:  In  the  item  below  choose  the  English  word  that  is  most  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Spanish  word,  and  indicate  the  number  of  your 
choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 

1.  fastidiqr 
1-1  to  fast 
1-2  to  annoy 
1-3  to  fasten  - 
1-4  to  celebrate 
1-5  to  weaken 
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Directions:  In  each  of  the  following  items,  select  the  best  answer,  and  indi- 
cate the  number  of  your  choice  on  the  answer  sheet. 

2.  La  administracion  colonial  se  ejecuto  a traves 

2-1  de  las  Cortes. 

2-2  de  los  Fueros  de  Castilla. 

2-^  del  Consejo  de  Indias. 

2-4  de  la  burocracia  del  Escorial; 

2- 5  del  virrey  de  Nueva  E^ana. 

3.  Which  one  of  the  following  sentences  will  be  correct  if  para  is  inserted 
in  the  blank? 

3- 1  ^Hay  una  carta  ( ) mi? 

3-2  Viaja  ( ) Espana. 

3-3  Andaba  ( ) la  calle. 

3-4  Ruega  a Dios  ( ) 'mi. 

3- 5  Me  dio  una  pluma  ( ) el  lapiz. 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  words  should  have  a vnitten  accent? 

4- 1  caracteres 

4-2  alcanzan 

4-3  examenes 
4^  siete 

4-5  encajan 

5.  Fortunata  y Jacinta  de  Galdos  presenta  una  descripcion  de 


5-1 

Madrid. 

5-2 

Cadiz. 

5-3 

Sevilla. 

5-4 

Cataluna. 

5-5 

Italia. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
ORAL  PRODUCTION  TESTS 

Investigation  ce  the  Teaching  of  a Second  Language 

I Courtesy  of  Harold  B.  Dunkd,  Associate  Director.! 

The  Investigation  of  the  Teaching  of  a Second  Language,  an  educational 
research  project,  is  under  way  at  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Ralph  W.  Tyler.  As  part  of  its  program,  the  Investigation 
has  developed  a series  of  tests  for  the  measurement  of  aural  and  oral  skills 
in  French,  German,  Russian  and  Spanidi.  There  follows  here  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  teste. 
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Aural  Comprehension. — ^The  testing  material,  spoken  by  carefully  se- 
lected native  speakers,  is  recorded  on  phonograph  records.  As  the^  student 
listens  to  the  record,  he  has  before  him  a test-booklet  and  a specially  de- 
signed answer-riieet  for  machine-scoring.  Eadi  test  conrists  of  three  parts, 
requires  a marijmim  of  fifty  minutes,  and  may  be  given  to  any  number  of 
students  at  « time. 

Loufer  Level.— -The  lower  level  tests  are  designed  for  students  with  a nm- 
tiing  totid  of  90-130  riasfi  hours.  Part  One  consists  of  twenty-five  completion 
items,  each  with  a triple-choice  response  (worded  in  English) ; for  example, 

the  voice  says:  **Se  cidtivan  las  flares  en  un and  the  student  answers 

by  choosing  among  the  expressions  gasdertf  box-coft  cod-mine,  printed  in  the 
test-booklet. — ^Part  Two  consists  of  twent3^-five  definition  items,  eaA  wiA  a 
triple-choice  response;  for  example,  the  voice  says:  "Ew»  der  Fleisck 
verkauft,”  mid  the  student  chooses  his  answer  from  among  baker,  butcher, 
doctor. — Part  Three  is  made  up  of  six  short  anecdotes,  with  from  five  to 
nine  triple-choice  responses,  worded  in  English,  on  the  content  of  each. 

The  make-up  of  the  French  Lower  Level  test  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  languages  in  that  the  Completion  Series  is  replaced  by  thirty  Phonetic 
Accuracy  items,  each  with  a quadruple-choice  response;  for  example,  the 
voice  says  “portents*  and  the  student  chooses  his  answer  among  the  forms 
farUms,  farl&mes,  parlent,  parlant,  appearing  in  the  test-booklet 

Upper  Level. — The  upper  level  tests  are  intended  for  students  Living  a 
running  total  of  more  than  ISO  class  hours.  Part  One  consists  of  twenty-five 
definitions;  Part  Two  is  composed  of  six  anecdotes  with  from  six  to  nine 
triple-choice  responses  on  each;  Part  Three  consists  of  a five-minute  dialogue 
between  a man  and  a woman  speaker,  with  fifteen  triple-choice  responses  on 
its  content. 

Oral  Production. — Individual  tests  of  oral  production  are  now  available 
for  general  use.  They  are  on  two  levels,  and  feature  (1)  oral  response  to 
pictorial  stimuli,  (2)  controlled  conversation  with  a native  speaker  through  • 
the  use  of  phonograph  records,  (3)  brief,  free  oraLcomposition  on  set  themes. 

The  Investigation  is  interested  in  establishing  norms  for  these  various 
tests.  It  will  therefore  welcome  their  use  in  any  language-course,  whether  of 
an  experimental  charaa^er  or  not,  in  either  secondary  school  or  coll^,  by 
any  teacher  who  is  interested  to  test  the  oral-aural  attainments  of  his  stu- 
dents. There  is  no  charge  for  these  tests;  the  Investigation  will  pay  all  ex- 
penses cmmected  with  flipping  the  materials,  and  will  itself  do  all  scoring 
aiid  statistical  analysis,  with  the  understanding  that  it  m?y  utilize  the  results 
in  its  establishment  of  norms. 

Orders  for  testing  materials  should  be  placed,  at  least  two  wedrs  in 
advance  of  the  testing  date,  with  the  Investigation  of  the  Teacning  of  a 
.Second  Language,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
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DESCRIPTION.  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION 

GERMAN  READING  SCALE  A,  DIVISION  2 
M,  J.  Van  Wagenen  and  Sophia  Hobman  Pattebson 

[Published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Copyright  1927  by  the  Public 
Sdiool  Publiriiing  Company.  Reprinted  by  permisdon.] 


1.  Giving  the  Test 

Have  each  student  write  his  name,  grade,  etc.,  in  the  spaces  provided 
therefor  on  the  front  page  of  the  test  booklet.  Then  read  aloud  the  follow- 
ing directions: 

“On  the  bottom  of  the  front  page  of  your  test  booklet,  you  will  find  a 
sample  (Paragraph  A)  of  the  paragraphs  which  appear  in  this  bookla. 
this  paragr^fii  carefully.  Then  read  the  statmnents  below  it  and  put  a 
^k  (V)  on  the  dotted  line  in  front  of  each  statement  vdiich  mntaing  an 
idea  that  is  in  the  pmagraph  or  that  can  be  derived  from  it.  The  first  and 
fourth  statements  are  already  checked  as  they  should  be.  The  paragraph  and 
statements  may  be  re-read  as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 


Saicple  Paragraph 

^ Paragraph  A.  Mein  Onkel  Johann  ist  ein  groszer,  starker  Mann.  Er  ist  ein 
Fischer  und  wohnt  an  einem  groszen  See.  Er  hat  ein  gutes  Boot.  Sein  Boot 
ist  eines  der  groszten  im  Lande.  Er  hat  den  See  sehr  gem  und  geht  fast 
jeden  Tag  hinaus  auf  das  Wasser  urn  zu  fischen.  Ich  gehe  nicht  gem  auf  den 
Se^  denn  ich  werde  oft  seekrank. 


V 
• • 

• • 

V 


Statements 

1.  Mein  Onkel  ist  ein  starker  Mann. 

2.  Mein  Onkel  Johann  wohnt  in  Berlin. 

3.  Er  hat  ein  schones  rotes  Boot. 

4.  Er  geht  gem  fi^en. 

5.  Ich  gehe  oft  mit  ihm. 


“The  fost  statement  is  checked  because  it  is  definitely  stated  in  the 
paragraph  that  ‘Mein  Onkel  ist  ein  starker  Mann.’  (My  uncle  is  a strong 
man.)  ® 

“The  second  statement  is  left  unchecked  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
paragraph  that  suggests  that  the  writer’s  unde  lives  in  Berlin.  In  fact  since 
he  lives  near  a large  lake,  he  could  not  be  living  in  Berlin.  ’ 
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“The  third  statement  is  also  left  unchecked  because  nothing  is  said  in 
the  paragraph  about  the  color  of  the  boat,  nor  is  any  clue  given  as  to  its 
color. 

“The  fourth  statement  is  checked  because  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  he  is  a fisher,  that  he  likes  the  lake  and  is  almost  daily  upon 
it  (Er  hat  den  See  sehr  gem  und  geht  fast  jeden  Tag  hinaus  auf  das  Wasser 
um  zu  fischen.),  and  that  he  also  likes  fishing. 

“The  last  statement,  Tch  gehe  oft  mit  ihm’,  is  not  directly  contradicted 
in  the  paragraph,  but  the  statement  that,  “Ich  gehe  nicht  gem  auf  den 
See,  denn  ich  werde  oft  se^uank’,  (I  do  not  like  to  go  on  the  lake,  for  I 
frequently  become  seasick.)  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  miter  does  not  often  go 
with  his  unde.  Hence  the  last  statement  is  left  unchecked. 

“On  the  following  pages  there  are  other  paragraphs,  each  with  state- 
ments bdow  it.  Read  each  paragraph  and  check  the  statements  as  in  the 
case  of  paragraph  A.  Begin  with  the  first  paragraph  and  take  each  one  in 
order  until  you  have  completed  the  test.  Remember,  check  each  statement 
which  contains  an  idea  that  is  in  the  paragraph  or  that  can  be  derived 
from  it.” 

Instruct  the  students  that  when  they  finish  the  test,  thqr  should  dose 
the  test  booklet,  place  it  to  one  side,  and  take  up  some  other  work. 

This  is  not  a speed  test,  but  at  the  end  of  the  dass  period  (fifty  nunutes) 
all  test  booklets  ^ould  be  collected. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PROGNOSIS  TEST 

Percival  M.  Symonds 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  UrUversHy 

[Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Cc^yright  1930,  by  Percival  M.  Symonds.  Rq>rinted  by  permission.] 


Purpose  of  the  Test 

This  test  is  designed  to  predict  the  success  that  a pupil  will  have  in  learn- 
ing a fordgn  language.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  before  a pupil  has  studied 
any  foreign  language.  As  a prognosis  test  it  diould  find  a prominent  place 
in  the  guidance  program  of  the  school  and  may  also  be  used  for  sectioning, 
placement,  etc.  Many  pupils  start  the  study  of  a foreign  language  only  to 
find  that  they  learn  slowly  and  with  difficulty  and  are  unable  to  make  normal 
progress.  The  elimination  of  pupils  studying  foreign  languages  in  our  sdiools 
is  appalling.  The  following  table  indicates  the  situaticm.^ 
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TABLE  I 

Percentages  of  Total  Number  of  Students  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin 
in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  Distributed  as  They  Occurred  in  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years  of  Study  in  the  Spring  of  1925. 

National  Summary 


Language 

Years  of  Study 

1 

2 

3 

4 

French 

ss.s 

32.0 

11.0 

1.S 

German 

60-9 

31.3 

7.2 

0.6 

Spanish 

S9.6 

32.1 

7.1 

1.2 

Latin 

54-4 

32.2 

9.2 

4.2 

This  table  shows  that  only  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  pupils  starting  a 
foreign  language  carry  their  work  into  a second  year.  Probably  a large  part 
of  this  elimination  is  ^ue  to  inability  to  handle  the  subject.  This  “trial  year” 
is  costly  to  the  public  and  discouraging  to  the  pupil.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  public,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  alike  if  before  embarking 
on  the  study  of  a foreign  language  jdl  pupils  could  be  informed  of  their 
chances  of  success. 

The  present  test  is  an  instrument  which  makes  just  such  a prediction 
with  a high  degree  of  accuracy.  Its  use  will  take  away  much  of  the  guess- 
work from  guidance.  It  offers  a method  of  eliminating  the  waste  and  dis- 
couragement that  follow  a year  of  ineffective  study,  and  enables  the  pupil 
to  direct  his  energies  into  studies  that  will  be  of  profit  to  him. 

The  test  may  be  used,  in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  pu^ls 
who  are  taking  a language,  into  sections  that  may  be  expect^  to  make 
rapid,  average  and  slow  progress. 

Gsade  Level  of  the  Test 

The  Foreign  Language  Prognosis  Test  has  been  designed  for  use  with 
pupils  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  before  the  study  of  any  foreign  language. 
After  pupils  have  had  a semester  or  more  of  study  of  a foreign  language 
an  achievement  test  in  the  language  itself  is  probably  the  best  prediction  that 
can  be  made  of  subsequent  success  in  the  language.  Success  in  one  language 
may  also  be  used  as  a measure  of  ability  to  succeed  in  another  language. 
For  instance,  one  can  make  a good  prediction  of  success  in  French  from 
previous  achievement  in  Latin.  Sectioning  can  also  best  be  accomplished, 
after  study  of  the  language  has  started,  on  the  basis  of  achievement  in  the 
language  itself.  However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Prognosis  Test  is  equally  effective;  as  an  instrument  of  prediction  even 
with  pupils  who  have  previously  studied  some  foreign  language. 
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Althougb  much  o!  the  material  included  in  the  Foreign  Language  Prog- 
nosis Test  is  strange  and  perhaps  difficult  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  it  has 
already  been  tried  out  and  adjusted  so  that  it  fits  the  abilities  of  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  children  just  beginning  their  study  of  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  Latin.  The  test  should  not  be  used  udth  children  in  grades  below 
the  ei^th. 

Time  of  Year  for  Giving  the  Test 

The  test  should  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  The  test 
p«^rs  should  be  scored  without  delay,  and  the  results  made  immediately 
available  so  that  the  test  may  serve  most  effectively  its  purpose  for  guidance. 

Structure  of  the  Test 

The  test  comes  in  two  forms,  A and  B.  These  two  forms  are  not  duplicate 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  rather  they  are  supplementary.  It  was  originally 
planned  to  combine  in  one  booklet  all  the  tests  compriring  these  two  forms; 
but  for  purposes  of  economy  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  material  into 
two  booklets.  Form  A or  Form  B may  be  used  alomt  with  equally  satisfac- 
tory results.  But  it  is  strongly  urged  that  both  forms  be  used.together  for 
the  best  results. 

Table  II  gives  some  facts  concerning  the  number  of  items  in  each  test 
and  the  time  allowance. 


TABLE  n 

Time  in  Minutes  and  Total  Number  of  Items  for  Bhch  Test. 


Test  A 

Name 

Time  in 
Minutes 

No.  of 
Items  . 

1 

English  Inflection 

10 

30 

2 

Word  Translation— English  to  Esperanto 

10 

30  . 

3 

Sentence  Translation— Esperanto  to  English 

12 

25 

4 

Related  Words 

12 

25 

Total 

44. 

110 

Time  in 

No.  of 

Test  B 

Name 

Minutes 

Items 

1 

y/ord  Translation— Esperanto  to  English 

10 

30 

2 

Artificial  Language 

12 

74 

3 

Sentence  Translation — ^English  to  Esperanto 

12 

25 

4 

Formation  of  Parts  of  Speech  in  English 

10 

50 

Total  ■ 

44 

179 

9 
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The  total  working  time  for  each  fonn  is  44  minutes.  At  least  one  hour 
should  be  allowed  for  giving  each  form,  as  time  is  ctmsumed  in  reading  the 
directions  and  in  distributing  and  collecting  materials. 

NOTE 

1.  Table  N in  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges  oj  the  Umted  States.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1928. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ALPHA  FRENCH  TEST- 
AURAL  COMPREHENSION 

Agnes  L.  Rogers  and  Frances  M.  Clarke 

[Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  C. 

Copyri^t,  1933,  by  Teachers  College.  Reprinted  by  permission.] 

Litroouction 

The  American  Coundl  Alpha  French  Test — Aural  Comprehension — ^was 
prepared  originally  by  Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers  with  the  assistance  of  a com- 
mittee of  teachers  of  French  from  the  faculties  of  private  schools  in  the  area 
of  Philadelphia  and  BrynMawr  College  during  the  year  1926-1927,  In  1928 
the  test  was  extended  and  improved  on  the  basis  of  previous  experimentation 
in  order  to  .measure  the  achievement  of  the  highest  grades  of  attainment’ 
in  French.  ’ 

t The  present  fqrm  has  been  stmdardized  by  Di.  Frances  M,  Clarke 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  Director 
of  Modem  Langus^  Studies  in  the  New  York  City  High  Schools,  and  of 
the  chairmen  and  teachers  of  French  in  six  different  high  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  test  is  in  two  forms,  dengnated  as  Form  A and  Form  B,  and  both 
fmrms  were  given  to  more  than  thirteen  hundred  pupils  of  the  six  high  schools  • 
participating.  The  two  forms  are  equivalent  to  each  otha  in  difficulty. 

Description  and  Derivation  of  the  Test 

The  test  is  designed  as  an  instrument  to  measure  ability  to  understand 
spoken  French.  It  makes  fmssible  more  accurate  comparison  of  attainment 
between  individuals  and  fproups  tmder  various  conditions.  It  is  further  de- 
signed as  a means  of  classification  and  placement,  with  a view  to  securing 
homogeneity  in  dasses.  It  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  analysis  for  the 
investigation  of  type  difficulties  and  of  confusion  of  sounds  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  language,  and  as  a measure  in  more  specific  terms  of  atUun- 
ment  in  one  of  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  study  of  French. 
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Each  form  of  the  tests  consists  of  eighty  questions.  These  contain  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  words  drawn  from  the  lists  by  Henmon  and  by  Vander 
Beke:  Henmon,  V.  A.  C.,  A French  Word  Book  Based  on  a Count  of  400ft00 
Running  Words.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  No.  3,  Madison, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1924,  84  p;  Vander  Beke,  G.  E.,  French  Word 
Book.  PubUcations  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern 
Languages,  Vol.  IS,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929,  188  p.  In 
the  absence  of  word  counts  of  spoken  French,  it  seemed  the  best  procedure 
to  use  these  sources  as  our  guide. 

As  the  aim  of  the  test  is  to  measure  understanding  of  spoken  French,  the 
responses  are  presented  in  English.  Each  pupil  is  given  an  answer  paper 
which  has  five  possible  response  words  as  answer  to  each  question  that  the 
examiner  reads  to  the  class.  The  student  shows  his  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  question  by  underlining  the  one  English  word  which  best 
answers  that  question.  The  five-response  technique  was  adopted  because  of 
its  objectivity,  reliability,  and  ease  of  scoring.  The  results  make  as  dear  as 
possible  the  nature  of  the  student’s  limitations.  The  answers  are  in  English 
because  a pupil  might  understand  the  question  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
Fraich  word  required  for  the  answer. 

The  elimination  of  all  other  abilities  than  those  involved  in  the  compre- 
hension of  spoken  French  is  of  course  impossible.  The  influence  of  general 
intdligrace  cannot  be  eliminated,  and,  obviously,  gener^  information  is 
required  in  order  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  induded  in  the  test.  The 
extent  of  the' influence  of  such  factors  is,  however,  render  ' d negligible  by 
such  a selection  of  content  that  the  maximum  degree  of  general  intelligence 
and  of  information  required  is  below  that  possessed  by  the  poorest  pupil  to 
be  examined.  The  most  common  words  of  the  French  language  were  used 
in  constructing  the  questions  of  the  test,  and  the  loigth  of  the  questions 
was  determined  by  comparison  with  the  Standard  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Scale  which  gives  standards  for  rei>eating  syllables  in  the  mother 
tongue  conectly.  It  was  decided  to  restrict  the  sentences  to  an  attention 
span  well  within  the  standard  for  the  ages  partidpating;  thus  no  question 
has  more  than  eleven  words  or  twenty  syllables.  By  choosing  a sentence 
length  well  within  the  attention  span  of  a child  of  ten,  in  the  mother  tongue, 
it  is  probable  that  the  danger  of  measuring  attention  rather  than  compe- 
hension  of  spoken  French  is  avoided. 

The  test  requires  thirty-jive  minutes,  inelpding  the  time  needed  for  filing 
the  blanks  on  the  first  page,  for  reading  the  directions,  and  for  adtnims- 
tration. 
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CEMB.  DESCRIPTION  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  THE  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

French,  German,  Spanish  ^ 

[From  Description^  of  Examination  Subjects  (Edition  of  December,  1941).  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  (pp.  29-32).  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Henry  Chauncey,  Director.] 

The  following  description  of  the  examinations  in  the  modem  languages — 
French,  German,  Spanish — was  prepared  by  a commission  appoirUed  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  October  1980.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  was  adopted  by  the  Board  in  April  1982. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

While  the  immediate  purpose  of  foreign  language  study,  as  suggested 
by  the  details  given  on  the  following  pages,  is  to  develop  in  various  ways 
linguistic  skill,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  important  ultimate  aim 
for  all  pupils  is  to  enable  them  to  understand  foreign  civilizations.  To  this 
end  it  is  recomm^ded  that  attention  be  paid  increasingly  at  the  different 
levels.  First  and  Second  Year,  Third  Year,  and  Fourth  Year,  to  the  geogra* 
phy,  history,  institutions,  and  customs  of  the  countries  in  question  and,  in 
the  Fourth  Year  particularly,  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  literary  values. 

The  order  of  the  following  items  does  not  imply  that  the  Board  recom- 
mends any  particular  sequence  in  instruction. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR 
Two  Units 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

1.  Development  of  the  ability  to  read  with  understanding  simple  prose 
with  a basic  recognition  vocabulary  of  approximately  2000  to  3000  words 
in  their  normal  uses  and  in  idiomatic  combinations.* 

2.  Development  of  the  ability  to  pronounce  intelligibly. 

3^.  Development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  the  language  orally 
within  the  limits  of  the  pupil’s  classroom  experience. 

4.  Development  of  the  ability  to  write  the  language  within  the  limits 
of  the  pupil’s  active  vocabulary. 

SUGGESTED  MEANS  OP  PREPARATION 

. V 

1.  Intensive  study  of  brief  reading  assignments  in  order  to  understand 
each  word  and  expression,  to  organize  grammatical  knowledge,  and  to  build 
up  an  active  vocabulary. 
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2.  Practice  in  reading  silently  for  comprehension  in  order  to  develop  the 
ability  to  understand  paragraphs  and  longer  passages  without  translation 
into  English. 

3.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  practice  in  reading  the  foreign  text 
aloud. 

4.  Practice  in  hearing  the  foreign  language  read  and  spoken  by  the 
teacher  in  order  to  improve  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils  and  to  develop 
aural  understanding. 

5.  Practice  in  writing  from  dictation  simple  sentences  and  paragraphs 
based  upon  material  familiar  to  the  pupi^. 

6.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  foreign  language  based  upon  material 

familiar  to  the  pupil. 

7.  Orderly  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  viewed  primarily  from 
the  functional  standpoint. 

8.  Memorizing  of  simple  verse  and  prose  selections. 

THIRD  YEAR 
One  Unit 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

1.  Further  development  of  speed  and  range  of  ability  to  read  the  foreign 
language  with  comprehension. 

2.  Further  development  of  the  power  to  use  the  foreign  language  orally. 

3.  Increased  ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing  with  better  control 
of  vocabulary  and  of  current  grammatical  and  idiomatic  usage. 

SUGGESTED  UEANS  OF  PREPARATION  - 

1.  Further  practice  in  reading  intensively  brief  portions  of  texts. 

2.  F fading  for  comprehension  of  larger  amounts  of  material  that  is  not 
too  difficult  in  vocabulary  and  in  thought  content. 

3.  Further  practice  in  reading  the  foreign  text  aloud  and  in  hearing 
the  language  spoken  and  read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Reproduction  orally  and  in  writing  of  portions  of  the  texts  read.- 

5.  Practice  by  the  pupil  in  expressing  orally  and  in  writing  his  own 
ideas  and  experiences. 

6.  Further  study  of  grammar,  primarily  functional. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
One  Unit 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

1.  Development  of  ability  to  read  ordinary  {Kose  at  a rate  approximatdy 
that  with  which  the  pupil  reads  English  of  similar  characto. 
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2.  Development  of  ability  to  read  prose  and  verse  of  literary  value  with 
increased  attention  to  the  cultural  background. 

3.  Development  of  ability  to  wite  in  the  foreign  language  on  t(^ics 
connected  with  the  pupil’s  personal  experience. 

4.  Further  develc^ment  of  ability  to  express  orally  ideas  in  the  foreign 
language. 


SUGGESTED  MEANS  OF  PSEPABATION 

Further  development  of  the  methods  already  indicated;  stress  up<ni 
extensive  collateral  reading  witd  reports;  intensive  analysis  of  texts;  free 
con^sition.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  should  be  conducted  in  the  foreign 
language. 

The  examinations  should  enable  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  schools 
to  give  credit  to  applicants  for  admission  in  one  or  more  of  the  examination 
subjects  enumerated  in  the  following  list: 

French  2,  Two-Year  French 

French  3.  Three-Year  French 

French  4-  Four-Year  French 

German  B.  Two-Year  German 

German  S.  Three-Year  German 

German  4,  Four-Year  German 

. s.  - 

Spanish  2.  Two-Year  Spanish 

Spanish  S.^  Three-Year  Spanish 

Spanish  4.  Four-Year  Spar^h 

Questions  may  be  set  on  sudi  subjects  as  the  following:*  vocabulary; 
idioms;  functional  grammar;  a series  of  graded  pasi^es  for  testing  com- 
prehension; fr^  composition;  tiranslation  frmn  the  foreign  language  into 
English;  trandation  from  Englitii  into  the  foreign  language. 

Some  of  the  questions  may  be  arranged  for  candidates  at  the  Two>Year, 
Three-Year,  and  Four-Year  levels  respectively. 

Other  questions,  as  for  example  those  on  vocabulary,  idioms,  functional 
granunar,  passages  for  comprehension,  may  be  set  for  all  candidates  without 
:^)ecific  reference  to  the  number  of  years  the  language  has  been  studied. 
These  items  would  be  graded  in  difficulty,  and  each  candidate  would  be 
expected  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  possible. 

NOTES 

1.  The  subject  matter  cover^  in  the  present  examinations  is.no  longer  speci- 
fied in  the  detail  that  it  was  in  1941  when  the  longer  essay  examinations  were 
offered. 
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2.  Cf.  such  publications  as  G.  E.  Vander  Beke,  French  Word  Book;  F.  D. 
Cheydleur,  French  ldiom%ist\  M.  A.  Buchanan,  A Graded  Spanish  Word  Book; 
H.  Keniston,  Spanish  Idiom  List  (Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  on  Modem  Languages).  All  ofthese  books  are  issued  by  Macmillan, 
except  the  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book  (University  of  Toronto  Press). 


SAMPLE  QUESTIONS:  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  BOARD  TESTS  IN  MODERN 
TOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

[From  ^Uetin  of  Information  for  1946-1947,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Frmceton,  N.  J.  Reprinted  by  pennission  of  Henry  Chaunceyi  Director.] 

THE  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

The  questions  in  each  of  these' tests  lay  special  emphasis  on  facility  in 
m^ipidating  subject  matter  and  on  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  basic 
principles  in  new  situations.  A score  on  one  of  these  tests  is  not  only  a 
ineMure  of  p^t  achievement  but  also  a predictor  of  future  performance  with 
similar  material  in  college  courses. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  success  on  these  tests  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  specific  courses  of  study,  selection  of  textbooks,  or  methods  of  teach- 
ing used  in  individual  schools,  the  broadest  possible  coverage  of  each  subject- 
matter  field  is  sought. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Foreign  Languages,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin.  Eadi  test  contains 
questions  which  can  be  answered  by  candidates  who  have  studied  the  lan- 
guage for  two  or  three  years,  as  well  as  questions  appropriate  for  candidates 
with  four  years’  preparation.  In  interpreting  the  candidate’s  score,  the  college 
takes  into  consideration  his  level  of  preparation. 

^ The  questions  test  the  student’s  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  his  understand- 
mg  of  syntax,  and  most  important,  his  ability  to  read  and  comprehend  pas- 
sages written  in  the  language".  A primary  aim  in  the  construction  of  these 
tests  is  to  include  material  that  requires  the  practical  application  of  princi- 
ples of  grariunar  and  a discriminating  knowledge  of  words  and  phrases,  espe- 
ciaMy^as  they  are  affected  by  their  context.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
tests  IS  a careful  reading  of  varied  texts,  combined  with  a study  of  vocabu- 
laiy  and  syntax. 

French  Reading  Test 
Part  I 

Directions:  Five  English  words  or  phrases  are  given  with  each  of  the  follow- 
mg  French  words  or  phrases.  Select  the  ONE  English  word  or  phrase  which 
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is  the  best  translation  of  the  French,  and  on  the  appropriate  line  on  the 
answer  page  blacken  the  space  between  the  dotted  lines  under,  its  number. 

Example: 

■ travaUler  (1)  find  (2)  cross  (3)  travel  (4)  benefit  (S)  work 

1 2 3 4 ^ 

1.  oeuvre  (1)  glance  (2)  opening  (3)  work  (4)  bird  (S)  egg 

2.  auparavant  (1)  apparently  (2)  umbrella  (3)  before  (4)  screen 
(5)  recently 

3.  fouiUer  (1)  fail  (2)  foil  (3)  deceive  (4)  amuse  (S)  search 

Part  II 

Directions:  Five  French  words  or  phrases  are  given  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing English  words  or  phrases.  Select  the  ONE  French  word  or  phrase  which 
is  the  best  translation  of  the  En^ish,  and  blacken  the  space  beneath  the 
corresponding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

Example: 

already  (1)  alors  (2)  encore  (3)  surtout  (4)  deja  (S)  presque 

1 2 3 ^ S 

4.  among  (1)  centre  (2)  autour  (3)  dessus  (4)  dedans  (S)  panhi 

5.  guilty  (1)  capable  (2)  dor6  (3)  coupable  (4)  tort  (S.)  gel6 

6.  blade  (1)  ble  (2)  laide  (3)  lame  (4)  coupe  (S)  coute 

Part  III 

Directions:  Each  group  of  four  words  or  expressions  in  this  section  contains 
two  words  or  expressions  which  are  similar  in  meaning.  Find  the  two  words 
or  expressions  which  are  similar,  and  blacken  the  space  beneath  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  on  the  answer  page. 

Example: 

(1)  empecher  (2)  etre  present  k (3)  as^sister  a (4)  s*6vanouir. 
1-2  1-3  1-4  2-3  2-4 

7.  (1)  parti  (2)  moitie  (3)  demi  (4)  partage 

8.  (1)  se  sauver  (2)  s’attendre  a (3)  chercher  k (4)  s’enfuir 

9.  (l)hquoibon  (2)  d’accord  (3)hsavoir  (4)  soit 

Part  IV 

Directions:  The  sentences  in  this  section  are  iucomplete.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  one  is  an  English  word  or  phrase  which  is  a translation  of  the 
correct  completion  of  the  French  sentence.  Five  numbered  French  words  or 
phrases  follow  each  sentence.  Select  the  ONE  French  expression  that  is  the 
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best  trandation  of  the  Eni^id.  word  or  ^ airf  on  toe 

on  the  answer  page  blacken  the  space  between  the  dotted  lines  under  its 

number. 

10.  {vhct)  Avtc'  . . . I’a-t-a  frappi  0)  que  (2)  qid  ($)  qud 

11.  Prraipe  tons  les  livtes  qu’elle  . . . I’ont  int&e^.  (1)  lit 

• (2)  lut  (3)alus  (4)alu  (S)  a lues  /uv  • 

12.  {have  finished)  Jenepensepasqu’fls  . . . Iwtttravafl.  (1)  aientfim 
(2)  ont  fini  (3)  finissent  (4)  finissaient  (5)  eussent  fim 

Part  V 

Dkecthns:  Read  the  following  passage  carefully  for  comprAension.  Some 
words  or  phrases  are  italicized;  these  words  are  repeated  at  tte  tte 

passage,  foUowed  by  five  English  words  or  phrases,  ^ert  the  Op  Engl^ 
u^or  phrase  which  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate  traMlatira,  conmd- 
ering  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  and  on  the  approj^te  hne  w the 
answer  page  blacken  the  space  between  the  dotted  lines  mder  its  n^ber. 

A number  of  incomplete  statements,  followed  by  five  suggwted  com- 
pletions, are  also  given  after  the  passage.  You  are  to  ^ert  the  ONE  c<^ 
pletion  which  is  best  according  to  the  passage,  and  blacken  the  space  be- 
neath'the  corresponding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

Le  pfere  Chaufour,  v6t&an  des  guerres  de  la  Revolution  et  de  Empire, 
plus  qu’une  mine  dliomme.  A la  place  d’un  de  ses  bras  pend  une  ***J^*^ 

. rcpUee,  la  jambe  gauche  sort  de  chez  le  toumeur,  et  la  droite  se  tratoc 
peniblement;  mais  au-dessus  de  ce  dibris,  se  dresse  un  visage  calme  et  jovial. 

En  voyant  son  regard  dnergique,  en  cntendant  sa  voix  feram 
sent  que  Time  est  restie  entiire  dans  l’enveloK>«  k r^ti6  detruite.  La 
forteresse  est  un  peu  endommagee,  comme  dit  le  pire  Chaufour,  mais  la 

gamison  se  porte  bien.  % 

J’ai  trouve  le  vieux  brave  devant  une  table  idairee  par  une  petite  la®JP« 
lumeuse,  sans  feu,  bien  qu’U  fasse  d^jk  froid,  et  fabriquant  de  grossshres 
boftes  de  carton;  fl  murmurait  entre  ses  dents  un  refrain  popm^.  ^ 

—Eh,  c’est  vous,  voisin!  dit-il.  Entrez  done!  Je  ne  vous  croyais  pas  ^ 
i«afthal.  J’avais  peur  de  vous  riveiller  en  chantant  fort.  Asstyt^vc^  la, 
«eang  VOUS  Commander  . . . Settlement,  prenez  garde  au  tabouret,  il  na  que 
trois  pieds;  il  faut  que  la  bonne  yolonti  tienne  lieu  du  quatneme. 

lJ.  «o»cfe  (1)  hand  (2)  glove  (3)  sleeve  (4)  hook  (5)  cuff 

14.  im-dessm  de  (1)  below  (2)  above  (3)  through  (4)  hy  means  of 

(5)  in  spite  of  ' 

15.  grossihres  (1)  rough  (2)  dozens  of  (3)  grocery  (4)  berry 

(5)  wholesale  . v » » iz  /a\ 

16.  Le  pftre  Chaufour  (1)  a perdu  deux  bras  (2)  a 6t6  aveugle  (3)  a 

perdu  deux  jambes  (4)  est  tris  mutil6  (S)  n’a  jamais  fait  la  guerre 


( 
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17.  Le  vieuz  conseille  k son  voisin  (1)  de  ne  rien  commander  (2)  d’ap> 
procher  le  tal)ouret  (3)  de  reparer  le  tabouret  (4)  de  s’asseoir  sur  le 
plancher  (5)  de  faire  attention  en  s’asseyant 

18.  n croyait  que  son  voisin  (1)  se  l&verait  tard  ce  jour>lii  (2)  se  liverait 
totcejour-Ui  (3)  chantaittr^fort  (4)  aimaitlamusique  (5)venait 
commander  des  bottes 


German  Reading  Test 
Part  I 

Directions:  Each  group  of  four  words  in  this  list  contmns  two  words  wbich 
are  similar  in  meaning.  Find  the  two  words  which  are  most  similar,  and  on 
the  appropriate  line  on  the  answ»  page  blac^n  the  space  betwemi  the 
dotted  lines  under  their  munbers. 

Examfle: 

(1)  anfangen  (2)  anfahren  (3)  beginnen  (4).au!hdren 
1-2  1-3  1-f  2-3  ^ 3^ 

1.  (1)  Laden  (2)  larm  (3)  Gerat  (4)  Gerausch 

2.  (1)  nieder  (2)  niemals  (3)  hinab  (4)  herbei 

3.  (1)  veraehmen  (2)  horen  (3)  vermeluren  (4)  verlassen 

Part  II 

Directions:  Four  English  words  <x  phrai^  are  given  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing German  words  or  phrases.  Select  the  ONE  English  word  <«  phrase  which 
is  the  best  translation  of  the  German,  and  blacken  the  space  beneath  the 
corresponding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

Examfle: 

hart  (1)  hoard  (2)  heard  (3)  hard  (4)  beaided 

1 1 ^ 4 

4.  bereit  (1)  ready  (2)  regretted  (3)  written  (4)  obvious 

5.  retten  (1)  rattle  (2)  speak  (3)  rescue  (4)  wrestle 

6.  Spott  (1)  spot  (2)  derision  (3)  small  amount  (4)  tra<» 

Part  in 

Directions:  Each  sentence  is  followed  by  five  numbered  German  words  or 
phrases.  Select  the  ONE  German  expression  which  is  the  best  translation  of 
the  English  word  or  words  in  parentheses,  and  blacken  the  space  beneath  the 
cohresponding  number  on  the  ansimr  page. 

' 7.  Sie  soUten  doch  {the  whole  day)  nicht  da  sitzen  bleiben.  (1)  der  ganze 
Tag  (2)  des  ganzen  Tages  (3)  dem  ganzen  Tag  (4)  dem  ganzen 
Tage  (5)  den  ganzen  Tag 
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8.  Das  Katzchen  ist  von  seiner  Mutter  verlassen  {been).  (1)  gewesen 
(2)  sein  (3)  geworden  (4)  worden  (5)  werden 

9.  Er  summte  das  alte  Lied  {to  himself).  (D,2U  sich  selbst  (2)  vor  sich 
selbst  (3)  selbst  (4)  vor  sich  bin  (5)  sich  selbst 


Part  IV 


Directions:  Read  the  foBowing  passage  carefuUy  for  comprehension,  and 
answer  the  questions  based  upon  Its  content.  Each  questim  consists  of  ^ 
incomplete  statraent  followed  hy  five  suggested  completions;  you  are  to 
select  ONE  completion  which  is  best  according  to  the  passage,  and  blacken 
the  space  beneath  the  corres^nding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

Ich  sah  vom  Fenster  aus  den  Strom  in  eincm  silbrigen  Geglitzer  dahin- 
fliessen.  Auch  heute  war  er  leer  von  Schiffen.  Fern  am  FesUand  ^^eten 
sich  deutUch  die  Kirchturme  zweier  Dorfer  ab.  Das  eine,  das  der  Mundung 
zunachst  1^,  hiess  Wersum;  ich  war  fruher  ein  paarinal  dort  gewesen.  Der 
Name  des  zweiten,  das  eine  besonders  breite  und  hochragende  Kirche 
besass,  war  mir  unbekannt.  Da  jetzt  der  Regen  aufhdrte  und  die  Some 
Gewolk  durchbrach,  trat  das  Ufer  meiner  Heimat  in  reizvoller  Klwheit 
hervor.  Ich  nahm  mein  Fernglas,  ging  vor  die  Hiitte  und  beobachtete  hmumr. 
AIs  ich  noch  damit  beschaftigt  war,  kam  jemand  aus  der  Richtung  d^ 
Signalhauses  dutch  das  Schilf  heran.,  Es  war  Sandormirs  Lina.  Sie  brachte 
Vesperbrot  und  eine  Zinnkanne  mit  Kaffee. 

10.  Der  Name  des  zweiten  Dories  war  (1)  Wersum.  . (2)  fruher  Wersum 
gewesen  (3)  von  mir  vergessen  worden  (4)  mir  heimlich  gesagt  wor- 
den (5)  mir  nie  genannt  worden 

11.  Die  Kirchturme  der  Dorfer  (1)  waren  unsichtbar  (2)  tmrden  von 
eincm  Herm  Wersum  gezeichnet.  (3)  liessen  sich  ohne  Schwiengkeit 
becbachten  (4)  waren  beide  sehr  niedrig  (5)  waren  im  Nebel  ver- 
borgen 

12.  Vom  Fenster  aus  sah  ich  (1)  dne  Anzahl  Schiffe  (2)  ^s  Waswr 
ungestum  dahinrauschen  (3)  undeutlich  den  Kirchturm^  eines  Dories 
(4)  das  Wasser  silbern  schimmem  (S)  das  silbrige  Geglitzer  der  Segel 

13.  AIs  ich  mit  dem  Fernglas  beschaftigt  war,  (1)  versaumte  ich  das 
Vesperbrot  (2)  sah  ich  Lina  dutch  das  Rohr  herankommeii  (3)  ver- 
weigerte  mir  Lina  das  Vesperbrot  (4)  liess  jemand  erne  Zinnkanne  mit 
Kaffee  im  Signalhaus  liegen  (5)  ass  Lina  das  Vesperbrot,  ohne  Notiz 
von  mir  zu  nehmen 

14.  AIs  der  Regen  aufhorte,  (1)  zerstreute  sich  das  Gewolk  (2)  fand  ich 
mein  Fernglas  ganz  unbraucnbar  (3)  war  das  Ufer  meiner  Heimat 
nicht  mehr  sichtbar  (4)  war  mir  die  Klarheit  kaum  reizvoll  (S)  fiel 
mir  der  Name  des  zweiten  Dories  plotzlich  auf 
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Spanish  Reading  Test 
Part  I 

Directions:  Five  English  words  or  expressions  are  given  with  each  of  the 
following  Spanish  words  or  expressions.  Select  the  ONE  English  word  or 
expression  which  is  the  best  translation  of  the  Spanish,  and  on  the  ap- 
propriate line  on  the  answer  page  blacken  the  space  between  the  dotted 
lines  under  its  number. 

Example: 

abajo  (1)  abase  (2)  below  (3)  abbey  (4)  fan  (5)  abate 

1 ^ 3 . 4 S_ 

1.  rostro  (1)  roast  (2)  roster  (3)  rosy  (4)  face  (S)  clothing 

2.  asomarse  (1)  appear  (2)  appoint  (3)  shade  (4)  join  (5)  accord 

3.  al  dlcance  de  ( 1)  to  the  aid  of  (2)  to  the  mayor  of  (3)  in  the  sense  of 
(4)  in  reach  of  (S)  by  way  of 

Part  II 

Directions:  Five  Spanish  words  are  given  with  each  of  the  following  Eng- 
lish words.  Select  die  ONE  Spanish  word  which  is  the  best  translation  of 
the  English,  and  blacken  the  space  beneath  the  corresponding  number  on 
the  answer  page. 

Example: 

doud  (1)  bodega  (2)  nube  (3)  cuademo  (4)  col  (5)  cueva 

1 2 3 4 . 5 . ^ 

4.  bitter  (1)  sonrojado  (2)  descuido  (3)  dulce  (4)  cudlo  ^5)  amargo 

5.  to  pretend  (1)  plegar  (2)  premiar  (3)  casar  (4)  .conseguir  (5) 

fingir 

6.  track  (1)  huella  (2)  naipe  (3)  chivo  (4)  homo  (5)  arroyo 

Part  III 

Directions:  Each  sentence  in  this  section  is  followed  by  five  numbered  Span- 
ish words  or  phrases.  Sdect  the  ONE  Spanish  expression  which  is  the  best 
translation  of  die  English  word  or  words  in  parentheses,  and  blacken  the 
space  beneath  the  corresponding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

7.  Estaba  aqui  pero  no  he  oido  {anybody).  (1)  alguno  (2)  alguien 
(3)  nadie  (4)  a nadie  (5)  a alguien 

8.  Entr6  el  bandido  sin  {our  knowing  it).  (1)  nuestro  saber  (2)  sabi6n- 
dolo  (3)  qtielosepamos  (4)  ijue  lo  supi^^mos  (5)  que  lo  sabiendo 

9.  \{Do)  lo  que  quieras!  (1)  Haga  (2)  Hagas  (3)  Haz  (4)  Haya 
(S)  Hace 
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Part  IV 

Directions:  Read  the  following  passage  carefully  for  comprehension.  Some 
words  or  phrases  are  italicized;  these  words  are  related  at  ^ 

passage,  foUowed  by  five  English  words  or  phrases.  Select  the  ONE  Enghdi 
word  or  phras^  which  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate  translation,  considw- 
ing  the  context  in  which*  it  appears,  and  on  the  appropriate  Ime  on  tte 
aiKwer  page  blacken  the  space  between  the  dotted  hnes  under  its  ^bct. 

A number  of  incomplete  statements,  foUowed  by  five  suggwt^  com- 
pletions, are  also  given  after  the  passage.  You  are  to  ^wt  the  wm- 
pletion  which  is  best  according  to  the  passage,  and  blacken  the  space  oe- 
neath  the  corresponding  number  on  the  answer  page. 

Echado  sobre  el  pasto  del  prado,  Juanito  estira  acompasactoente  Iw 
brazos  y las  piemas  simulando  gestos  natatorios.  Desde  la  orilla  ima^n^ 
del  lago,  Pepe  lanza  hacia  (A  dos  o tres  veces  un  cdnamo  sin  lograr  al^tano, 
-^a  no  lanzo  mfe  A anzuelo-dice— , ahora  me  toca  a mi  hacer  de 

pescado  y a ti  de  pescador.  , i 

El  supuesto  pekado  se  pone  de  pie,  rabioso  y toma  el  anzueio. 

— Ya  verfis  que  se  pescar  mejor  que  tfi. 

En  este  memento  de  la  discusidn  Uega  Teruca  llorando. 

— iPor  qu6  Uoras,  Teruca? — dice  Juamto.  , . t. 

— Odio  a la  “miss.”  Cuando  le  pedi  mis  zapatos  para  ponerlos  n^e 

en  la  chimenea,  se  puso  a reir  diciendo  que  no  era  Santa  Claus  quieh  dejaha 
los  regains  en  los  zapatos  de  los  nines. 

Vokid  a Uorar  Teruca. 

10.  sin  lograr  aUanzarlo  (1)  without  succeeding  in  re^g 

(2)  without  being  able  to  come  near  it  (3)  without  coming  near  the 
place  (4)  just  managing  to  reach  it  (S)  without  tiring  him 

11.  me  toca  ami  (1)  I am  struck  (2)  it  touches  me  (3)  he  taps  me 

(4)  iPs  my  turn  (S)  it  is  ringing  for  me  ^ i.  u ♦ 

12.  Volvid  a Uorar  ( 1)  turned  around  to  cry  (2)  turned  her  back  to  cry 

(3)  wept  again  (4)  stopped  crying  (S)  cried  hmder 

13.  Los  dos  nines  estaban  (1)  nadando  (2)  pasmdo  en  ^ 

(3)  divirti^ndose  con  un  juego  infantil  (4)  burlandose  de  Teruca 

(5)  rinendo  „i 

14.  Juanito  (l)  desempena  el  papel  de  pez  (2)  por  poco  se  cae  al  a^a 

(3)  no  qiuere  seguir  jugando  (4)  cree  que  Pepe  sabe  pescar  mejor 
quedl  (5)  hace  gestos  rdpidos  V 

15.  Pepe  (1)  dene  una  lanza  (2)  quiere  hacer  de  pescado  (3)  se  enfada 

(4)  huye  de  Juanito  (S)  quiere  pegar  a Juanito 
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FRENCH— Two  Years 
Dictation  and  Aural  Comprehension  Test 
Monday,  June  17,  1946 — 1 : IS  to  4:  IS  p.m. 

Total  time  allowed:  1 hour  (45  minutes  for  listening  and  doing^  the 
work  in  pencil ^ 15  minutes  for  copying  in  ink).  Tliis  is  the  ntaxtnwm  time; 
less  may  be  taken.  Time  saved  from  this  part  of  the  examination  may  be 
used  for  the  rest  of  the  examination.  At  the  close  of  the  dictation  and  aural 
comprehension  test  (maximuiit  time  1 hour),  the  finished  copy  should  be 
collected. 


Dictation  . • 

Directions  to  the  Examiner 

a Read  the  explanatory  note  in  English,  the  pupils  listening. 

b First  reading — maximum  time:  S minutes 
Instruct  pupils  to  put.  their  pencils  on  the  desks  and  listen  to  the  first 
reading  in  . French  of  the^  passage  assigned.  This  reading  should  be 
at  about  the  speed  of  the|usual  public  speaker. 

c Second  reading  (actual  ^ctidon)— maximum  time:  10  minutes 
Instruct  pupils  to  take  dow?i  in  pencil  the  dictation  as  read  slowly  in 
breath  groups  as  shown  by  the  vertical  lines  in  the  print^  passage. 
The  punctuation  should  be  given  in  French,  including  capitalization 
within  the  sentence  not  covered  by  general  rules.  The  time  assigned 
for  this  part  of  the  test  should  be  scrupulously  observed. 

a Third  reading — mammum  time:  S miiiutes 
Instruct  pupils  to  listen  carefully  during  a third  reading  of  the  dicta- 
tion, which  should  be  given  at  the  same  speed  as  the  first  reading. 


i.  Dictation:  [10] 

Explanatory  note  (to  be  read  by  the  examiner):  In  this  anecdote  an 
older  brother  gives  a painful  lesson  to  a younger  brother. 

Jean  jouc  | avec  son  petit  fr^re,  | Pierre,  | fig6  de  deux  | La  mhre 
des  cris;  j elle  se  d6p8che  au  salon  | ct  voit  Pierre  j <jui  tire  les  chevcux 
de  Jean.  | La  mire  les  sipare  | et,  pour  calmer  Jean^  | ellc  lui  dit:  | 
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— ^11  faut  pardonner  [ a ton  frfere;  | il  est  si  petit  t ] II  r.e  sait  pas  j que 
cela  fait  mal.  | 

Aprfes  quelques  minutes,  \ nouveaux  cris  de  douleur;  j cette  fois  1 c’est 
Pierre  qui  pleure,  | parce  que  son  frere  | lui  tire  les  cheveux.  j 
— Que  fais-tu  done  1^?  | s’6crie  la  mfere.  j 

— Ohl  Je  donne  une  legon  | a Pierre;  | maintenant  il  sait  | que  ?a  fait 
mall 


Aural  Comprehension  Test 
Directions  to  the  Examiner 

a Read  the  explanatory  note  in  English,  the  pupils  listening. 

b First  reading — manmum  time:  S minutes 
Instruct  pupils  to  listen  carefully  during  the  first  reading  in  French 
of  the  passage  set  for  this  test  but  not  to  write  anything.  This  read- 
. ing  should  be  at  about  the  speed  of  normal  speech  as  indicated  above. 

c Second  reading — maximum  time:  S minutes 
Read  the  passage  again  as  in  b. 

a Written  answers  to  oral  questions — maximum  time:  10  minutes 
Instruct  pupils  to  write  in  peheU  in  French  the  answers  in  complete 
sentences  to  the  questions  in  French  one  by  one  as  the  questions  are 
read.  Each  question  is  to  be  read  twice.  Pupils  should  not  write  the 

questions.  The  time  for  this  part  of  the  test  should  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

e Third  reading — maximum  time:  5 minutes. 

The  passage  and  the  questions  should  be  reread  at  about  the  speed  of 
normal  speech. 

2 Aural  comprehension  test:  [10] 

Explanatory  note  (to  be  read  by  the  examiner) : In  this  passage  a small 
boy’s  guilty  conscience  causes  him  to  make  a strange  answer  to  the  priest. 

Robert,  un  jeune  garqon  j d’un  petit  village,  ] avait  un  jour  cass6,  | eii 
jouant,  j une  fenStre  de  l’6glise.  | Personne  ne  savait  | que  c’6tait  lui  | qui 
avait  fait  cela;  | cependant,  | I’enfant  tremblait  de  peur  | chaque  fois  que 
le  cur6  le  regardait.  ] 

A r^cole  de  dimanche  | le  cur6  demanda  aux  61feves:  | 

— Qui  a fait  le  del  et  la  terre?  1 

Robert,  qui  pensait  toujours  | k la  fenitre  casste,  | r4pondit:  j — Ce  n’est 
pas  moi,  monsieur  le  cur6.  | 

Le  cur6,  | tout  6tonn6  d’une  telle  r^ponse,  \ r^pondit  bien  surpris:  | 
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—Comment,  ce  n’est  pas  toi?  | 

^Eh  bien,  oui,  j-dit  alors  Ic  petit  j en  baissant  la  tete,  j c est  moi,  j mais 

je  ne  le  ferai  plus. 

.Questions  on  the  aural  comprehension  test  (each  to  be  read  twice)  to 
be  answered  in  complete  sentences  in  French: 

1 Quels  sent  les  personnages  de  I’histoire? 

2 Qu’est-ce  que  I’enfant  avait  fait  en  jouant? 

3 Que  faisait~il  chaque  fois  que  le  cur4  le  regardait? 

4 Qu’est-ce  que  le  cur6  a demand^  aux  414ves? 

5 Qu’est-ce  que  Robert  a promis? 

The  pupils  should  now  be  given  the  15  minutes  allowed  for  copying  their 
work  in  ink.  At  the  close  of  the  dictation  and  aural  comprehension  test 
(mammum  time,  1 hour),  the  finished  copy  should  be  collected. 

The  Rating  of  These  Tests 
Dictation 

In  French  credit  should  be  deducted  for  every  error.  In  this  plan  of 
rating  the  unit  is  the  word,  that  is,  no  more  than  one  error  to  a word  is 
counted.  All  errors  are  to  be  counted  without  distinction  or  differentiation, 
the  word  being  the  unit.  This  includes  accents,  capitalization,  punctuation 
and  division  of  syllables  at  end  of  lines.  Do  not  penalize  for  repetition  of 
the  same  error. 


Aural  Comprehension  Test 

The  answer  to  eadi  question  should  be  a complete  sentence.  Two  credits 
are  assigned  to  each  answer,  1)4  credits  to  comprehension,  )4  credit  to  the 
expression  in  the  foreign  language.  No  fractional  credit  less  than  )4 
allowable.  No  credit,  however,  should  be  allowed  if  the  pupil  has  shown  an 
absolute  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  content. 


The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
297th  High  School  Examination 
FRENCH— Two  Years 

Monday,  June  17,  1946—1:15  to  4:15  p.m.,  only 

Write  at  top  of  first  page  of  answer  paper  (a)  name  of  school  where  you 
have  studied,  (6)  number  of  weeks  and  recitations  a week  in  each  of  the 
, following  separately:  French  1,  French  2. 
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The  minimum  time  requirement  is  five  recitations  a week  for  a school 
year  in  (c)  French  1,  {b)  French  2. 

Answer  all  12  questions. 

Questions  1 and  2 are  to  be  allowed  a maximum  of  1 hour.  If  less  than 
one  hour  is  takenj  the  time  saved  may  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  examination. 

1 Dictation  (to  be  given  by  the  examiner)  [10] 

2 Aural  comprehension  test  (to  be  given  by  the  exammer)  [10] 

Questions  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  lOj  11  and  12  are  to  be  allowed  at  least 

2 hours  and  may  be  allowed  the  extra  time  saved  jrom  questions  1 and  2. 

3 Traduisez  en  anglais:  [20] 

Le  gln^ral  de  Gaulle  servit  en  1914  sous  P4tain.  Bless6  devant  Verdun, 
oh  les  Alleinands  le  ramass^reiit  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  de  Gaulle  ne  fut 
pas  un  prisonnier  module,  car  il  essaya  dnq  fois  de  s’dchapper;  mais  chaque 
fois,  ^tent  repris  aussitdt,  il  soufirit  de  sevhres  punitions.  Ce  courage  est  une 
quality  admirable  de  I’homme. 

En  1932,  nomm6  secr6taire-g6neral  de  la  Defense  Nationale,  il  se  trouva 
enfin  en  position  de  faire  entendre  ses  th^ries  de  m6canisation,  mais  ses 
chefs  ne  voulaient  pas  4couter  ses  id6es  sur  une  arm^  m^canis^.  Enfin,  de 
Gaulle,  en  Janvier  1940,  envoya  au  g6n6ral  Gamelin  une  lettre  dans  laquelle 
il  critiquait  fortement  tout  le  systteie  de  d6fense  adopts  par  Gamelin.  Voici 
quelques-unes  de  ses  phrases:  — Nous  nous  servons  encore  du  S3rsthme  n^i- 
. take  imagin6  par  Napoleon.  Dans  la  guerre  modeme  les  operations  acfives 
peuvent  8tre  ex^cutees  seulement  par  des  forces  motorisees.  La  ligne  Maginot, 
qui,  selon  vos  id^es,  ofire  h la  France  ime  protection  parfaite,  peut  8tre 
brisee. 

Cinq  mois  plus  tard  cette  pr(^h6tie  si  triste  s’accomplit.  De  Gaulle  alia 
en  Angleterre,  qh  il  fut  nonun6  chef  des  Forces  Frangaises  Librcs.  D est  bon 
de  savoir  qu’aujotu'd’hui  la  France  est  encore  une  fois  un  pays  libre  et  in< 
dependant,  et  que  de  Gaulle  a pu  retouraer  h sa  patrie  bien  aimee. 

— ^D’apres  Le  Petit  loumd 

4 Traduisez  en  fran^ais:  [10] 

If  my  Ixother  | can  return  | from  Eurq>e,  | our  family  will  take  | an 
auto  trip  | this  summer.  | When  he  sees  | our  new  car  | he  will  be  surprised 
l)ecause  we  have  just  | bought  it.  { He  will  probably  ai^  us:  | “How  long 
have  you  had  it?”  | 

Every  one  is  happy  | that  our  boys  | are  home  | again.  | Now  let  us 
work  j for  a better  world. 

5 Aprhs  avoir  lu  le  morceau  suivant,  r6p<mdez  en  anglais  aux  questions 

par  des  phrases  completes:  [10] 

Six  petits  garqons  du  village,  entendant  le  cri  de  ^Xhien  enrag6,”  peuvent 
voir  un  grand  chien  qui  s’approche  k toute  vitesse.  Les  petits  se  mettent 
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k courir,  mais  ils  portent  des  sabots  qui  sont  loiirds.  Us  ont  terriblement  peur 
et  poussent  des  cris.  Ils  redoublent  leurs  efforts  pour  6<*apper  au  d^ger, 
mab  tout  ce  qu’Us  font  est  en  vain.  Ils  voient  bien  que  le  aien  court  plus 

vite  qu’eux,  et  les  plus  jeunes  pleurent.  , * , j • 

Alors  le  petit  Jupille,  qui  avait  quatorze  ans,  le  plus  age  des  six,  decide 

de  se  sacrifier  poiur  les  autres.  , . , i„ 

-Courez  vite,  vous  auttes,  dit-iL  Moi,  je  vais  tester  ici  pour  arreter  U 

bete. 

Les  petits  garcons  ob^issent  k leur  ami.  Seul,  il  attend  I’anunal  firoce. 
n n’a  pas  longtemps  k attendre,  car  le  chien  se  jette  dun  bond  sur  le 

^ ^ais  cette  histoire  a une  fin  heureuse.  Ce  petit  homme,^ri  brjve,  fut 
transport^  k Paris,  oil  il  fut  gu6ri  par  Louis  Pasteur,  ce  bienfaiteur  de 

lliumanit^.  — ^D’apris  Reni  VoUery-Radot 


a Pourquoi  les  enfants  se  mettent-ils  k couru? 
b Qu’est-ce  qui  les  empeche  de  courir  tris  vite? 
c Que  font  les  plus  jeunes  en  voyant  le  grand  danger? 
d Que  crie  Jupille  aux  autres? 
e Pourquoi  cette  histoire  fimt-elle  bien? 

6 Dans  cinq  des  phrases  suivantes  remplacez  I’lnfinitif  entre  parehthfeses 
par  la  forme  convenable  du  verber  [S] 

a Je  vous  (envoyer)  une  lettre,  quand  j’y  arriverai. 
b Si  le  hkU  (dormir)  bien,  nous  ne  le  riveillerons  pas. 
c Ma  mfere  d&ire  que  vous  (chercher)  du  beurre  en 
d Aprfes  (tenir)  la  grenade  un  moment,  le  soldat  I’a  lancee. 
e En  (boire)  beaucoup  de  caf6,  on  r^ussit  k veiller. 

/ Je  regrette  beaucoup  que  vous  ne  (pouvoh)  pas  le  faire. 
g Rile  n’a  pas  rcQU  les  lettres  que  je  lui  avals  (4crire) . 

7 R6pondez  en  fran^is  par  une  phrase  "complete  k cinq  des  questions 

suivantes:  [S]  . 


a Qud  fige  avez-vous? 
b Qu’est-ce  que  vous  allez  faire  cet  6t^? 
c Quel  temps  fait-il  maintenant?^ 
d Oil  va-t-on  pour  prendre  un  trmn?  > 

e Comment  s’appelle  un  homme  qui  gu6rit  les  malades? 
f Qud  est  votre  amusement  favori? 

g Lorsque  qudqu’un  fait  qudque  chose  pour  vous,  que  dites-vous? 

8  Dans  d«g,des  phrases  suivantes  remplacez  le  tiret  par  un  pronom 
relatif  convenable:  [S] 


a Dites-moi— vous  faites.  . 

b Mon  Mre,— demeure  chez  nous,  va  continuer  son  education. 

c Avez-vous  lu  le  journal — ^Robert  lit? 
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d L’automobUe  dans-il  se  proiiKnait  est  tombfe 
e Ma  cousine-le  mari  est  malade,  va  r^er  P«! 

• / Mon  ami  avec— je  vab  souvent  an  theatre  a qmtte  la  viUe. 

g Montrez-moi— est  dans  votre  poche. 

9  Remplacez  par  im  synonyme  cinq  des  mots  en  italique:  [2j4] 

a Je  vais  me  mettre  h le  faire. 

b. Quand  U est  arriv6,  nous  jouions  au  football. 

c. Je  crains  qu’d  ne  soit  en  retard, 
n va  le  faire  imnddiatemmt. 

e J’aimerais  poser  une  question. 
f.Vitttdiant  est  anive. 
g Je  vous  prie  de  le  faire. 

10  Remplacez  par  le  contraire  cinq  des  mots  en  italique:  [2J4] 

a En  iti  on  pent  s’ainuser. 
b A midi  on  est  k maison. 
c Je  me  live  de  bonne  heure. 
d La  semaine  dern^re. 
e Je  n’ai  pas  dUennemis. 
f Ala  campagne  on  voit  des  bicydettes. 
g Ce  panier  «st  tout  plein. 

11  ficrivea  les  temps  primitBs  et  la  ptemiite  ^nne  du  pteid  du 

de  quatre  *s  verbes  suivants:  mourir,  etre,  savour,  laite,  aUet, 

venir,  vouloir.  [10] 

12  Dans  die  des  phrases  suivantes  choisissez  le 

convenable  pour  completer  la  phrase:  [H  n’est  pas  nfaessane  de  copier  les 

phrases.]  [10] 

a Une  belle  ville  situee  sur  la  Riviera  est  (Nice,  ^ Havre,  Lyon). 
b Un  port  sur  la  Seine  est  (Tours,  Rouen,  , 

c Une  province  ob  demeurent  bien  des  pecheurs  est  (la  Bretagn  , 

Lorraine,  la  Champagne) . . , 

d Le  chef  du  parti  communiste  en  France  est  (Thorez,  Laval, 

e DMs'rAfrique  du  Nord  on  assassina  (Petain,  Darlan,  le  Clerc). 

/ En  octobre  de  1945  les  (soldats,  adolescents,  femmes)  ont  vot6 

Dour  la  premiere  fois  en  France.  . r * 

^ g Un  roi  protestant,  qui  changea  de  religion  pour  etre  roi  f rangais  f ut 

(Francois  Premier,  Henri  Quatre,  Louis  Quatorze). 

h “L’6tat  e’est  moi”  dit  (Louis  Quatorze,  Louis 
i Un  6crivain  de  fables  au  temps  du  Roi-Soleil  fut  (Corneille,  La 

i Une  Fran?aise  qiii  travaillait  avec  son  man  dans  i^.latoratoire  de 
.rfme  flit  ITeanne  d’Arc,  Marie  Antoinette,  Mane  Cune). 
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k Un  peintre  franqais  est  (Cezanne,  Debussy,  Voltaire) . 

I  L’arc  de  triomphe  de  I’Etoile  nous  rappelle  les  victoires  de  (Fran- 
cois Premier,  Napoleon  Trois,  Napol6on  Premier). 
fnLiaval  fut  jug6  dans  le  batunent  appel6  (le  Palais  de  Justice,  le 
Louvre,  le  Panthten). 

n Beaucoup  de  fameux  Francais  sont  enterres  dans  (le  Louvre, ^la 
Tour  Eiffd,  le  Pantheon). 

o En  1789  edata  (la  Revolution  frangaise,  la  guerre  franco-prus- 
sienne,  la  premiere  guerre  mondiale). 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
299th  High  School  Examination 
SPANISH— Two  Years 

Monday,  January  27,  1947—1:15  to  4:15  p.m.,  only 


Write  at  top  of  first  page  of  answer  paper  (a)  name  of  school  where 
you  have  studied,  ( ..  ) number  of  weeks  and  recitations  a week  in  each  of 
the  following  separatdy:  Spanish  1,  Spanish  2. 

The  minimum  time  requirement  is  four  or  five  recitations  a weA  for 
a school  year  in.  (a)  Spanish  1,  (6)  Spanish  2. 

Answer  all  nine  questions. 

Questions  1 and  2 are  to  he  allowed  a ntajdtnuin  of  1 hour.  If  less  tiuin 
1 hour  is  taken,  the  time  saved  may  he  used  for  the  rest  of  the  examination. 

1 Dictation  (to  be  given  by  the  examiner)  [lOj ' 

2 Aural  comprehension  test  (to  be  given  by  the  examiner)  [10] 

Questions  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8  and  9 are  to  he  aUomd  at  least  2 hours  and 
may  be  allowed  the  extra  time  saved  from  questions  1 and  9. 

3 Tradiizcase  al  ingles:  [20] 

La  Habana,  5 de  Julio 

4 

Querido  Carlos  : 

iCudndo  tuvo  usted  noticias  de  Pedro?  A los  pocos  dias  de  estar  en  La 
Habana,  recibi  una  carta  de  61  pero  no  ha  vuelto  a escribirme  despufe.  iQu6 
tendrd  61  que  no  quiere  escribirme?  ^Cree  usted  que  est6  enojado  conmigo? 
Yo  le  escribo  de  vez  en  cuando  pero  no  contesta  a mis  cartas. 

iHa  oido  usted  decir  que  Francisco  se  cas6  con  la  hija  de  los  senores  de 
Montoya?  La  ceremonia  religiosa  se  verified  en  el  templo  de  Santa  Teresa  el 
quince  de  abril.  La  ceremonia  civil  tuvo  lugar  la  manana  del  mismo  dia,  si 
raal  no  me  acuerdo.  Yo  no  pude  asistir  por  haberme  resfriado.  Tuve  que 
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guardar  cama  ocho  dfas.  Dona  Julia,  la  esposa  de  Francisco,  es  bonita  y 
simp&tira  y,  lo  ^quo  OS  tambi6n  importante,  su  padre  cs  rico. 

Como  no  s6  fijamente  la  direccidn  de  listed,  me  permito  remitir  esta  carta 
a de  su  padre,  quien  se  la  enviard  a listed,  si  no  estd  listed  ahi.  Le 
niego  perdone  la  tardanza  con  que  correspondo  a su  carta. 

Criame  ^mpre  su  buen  amigo, 

Juan 

4 Traddzcase  al  espanol:  [10] 

Last  week  \ 1 met  Pedro  Gonzdlez.  | He  has  just  arrived  | in  our  town  | 
but  he  has  been  | in  the  United  States  j for  three  months.  | Pedro  is  going 
to  attend  | our  high  school,  j Eis  father  wants  | him  to  live  | with  an 
American  family,  | where  he  can  learn  | the  En^ish  language  | and  also  our 
1 At  the  same  time  | he  will  he^  us  j to  become  better  ac<]uamted 
with  I our  ndl^bors  ] in  South  America. 

5 Lea  listed  el  pasaje  siguiente.  No  lo  traduzca.  Deqmfe  escriba  listed 

reqmestas  conqiletas,  en  in^es,  a las  jMreguntas  <jue  siguen:  [10] 

El  mils  cflebre  de  los  escritores  del  Perd  fii6  Ricardo  Palma.  Inventd  una 
fonha  de  cuento  al  que  dio  d nomlwe  de  “tradiddn,”  y debe  su  fama  a sus 
nueve  libros  de  Tradidones  pmmanas.  Ningfin  otro  escritor  aprendid  a 

imitar  estos  cuentds.  . . j t 

Los  polvos  de  la  Condesa  es  d titulo  de  una  tradicidn  suya.  En  jumo  dd 
ano  1631  estaba  muy  enferma  la  joven  y bellidma  condesa  deXIhinchdn.  Se 
hallaba  atacada  de  la  fiebre  que  desde  el  tiem^  de  los  incas  hab^  causado 
muchas.muertes  en  el  valle  del  Rimac.  Los  mejmw  m6dicos  de  Lima  fueron 
al  patari»,  pero  no  pudieron  ciirar  a la  condesa  Al  fin  dijo  d mddico  dd 
• palacio!  “No  hay  esperanza.  S61o  un  milagro  puede  salvarla.” 

Aquel  mismn  dfa  11^  al  palado  un  viejo  sacerdote  que  prome^  curarla. 
Le  did  a ella  unos  polvos  blancos  hechos  de  la  madera  de  derto  drbol 
iiamaiin  ]a  quha.  Al  fin  de  un  mes  la  condesa  se  hallaba  saua  y buena  y 
se  did  una  gran  fiesta  para  cdebrar  su  felir  curaddn.  Por  muchos  anos 
despu6s  la  gente  de  Lima  Uamaba  esa  medidna  “polvos  de  la  cond^”  Hoy 
dia  se  dice  “la  quinina.” 

a lA  qud  debe  su  fama  Ricardo  Palma? 
b ^Qud  enfermedad  tenia  la  condesa? 
c ^Qud  dijo  el  mddico  del  palado? 
d ^Qud  le  did  a ella  el  viejo  sacerdote? 
e ^Cdmo  se  llama  hoy  dia  esta  medidna? 

' 6 Escribanse  las  oradones  siguientes  con  d presente,  d pretMto,  cl 
condicional  y d perfecto  dd  verbo  en  pardntesis:  [10] 

- a Yo  (llegar)  temprano. 
b Usted  no  me  (d^r)  la  verdad. 
c Elios  (salir)  de  Espana. 
d Maria  (servir)  bien.  . 
e Nosotros  (ir)  a saludarle. 
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7 Conteste  usted  en  espanol  en  frases  completais  a cinco  de  las  pr^;imtas 
que  siguen:  [10]  - 

c6mo  estamos  hoy?  " - 

A ^Qu6  hace  listed  de^u6s  de  las  dasi^  para  divertirse? 
c ^Qu6  hace  su  padre  para  ganarse  la  vida? 
d ^Qu6  deportes  del  Invierno  le  gustan  nods? 
e ^Ctdles  ran  sus  frutas  favoritas? 

/ <iQu6  tdma  listed  al  desayuno? 

g ^Qu6  se  di(^  cuando  hay  que  pasar  delante  ^e  una  persona? 
h ^C6mo  se  saluda  a un  buen  amigo? 

' 8 Escribanse  diet  de  las  frasin  siguientes  enteramente  en  e^>an6l:  [10] 
a de  est(»  libros  es  mlo? 

b ^Cuando  ella  finiskes^  la  carta,  digamdo. 
a iVa  Jorge  al  cine?  / JO.  1 - 

d De^es  de  a wo/A,  yo  tenia  hambre. 
e La  vi  en  la  dudad  on  the  first  of  Mdsrck.  - 
/ JSTa've.a  goocf  time  en  el  bade  esta  nodie. 
g J niucha  gehte  en  el  merc^o.  ' ' 

' A Nuestro  profesor  pide  *tf  ta  write  con  cuidado. 
i rAey  jay  que  Juan  ha  vendido  su  casa. 

/ Bring  it  to  Aer  en  seguida. 

A Marfa  no  conoce  a Pedro.  NeUhtr  do  /..“  " ^ 

/ Juanita  tiene  aj  mtfcA  mafiey  as /. 
m Tomis  y yo  used  ta  get  eady  tbdos  los  dias. 

If  She  doestPt  like  manzanas. 
a Yo  no  creo  que  Pabb  can  go  alii  conmigo. 

9 De  las  palabras  entre  par6ntesis  escoja  usted  la  que  cmnjldete  la  frase 
correctamente.  Esooja  usted  dies.  [10] 

a La  sardana  es  (un  baib,^una  fiesta,  un  ju^,  un  plato). 

A En  d Pdfi  se  hallan  muchas  rainas  de  los  (araudmos,  aztecas, 
Incas,  toltecas). 

c (Casals,  CMvez,  Iturbi;  Segovia)  es  un  dimctor  de  orquesta  inexi- 
’ ■■  . cano.  -- 

d En  la  Argentina  ahora  es  .(d  inviemo;  d biono,  la^  primavera,  el 
verano)...'  . 

e Las Memndse&Mdi  cuadro  de  (Goya,  Rivera,  Sertj  VelAzquez). 

/ (Paella,  poncho,  pulque,  tortilla)  es  un  plato  mddcaho.-  < ; 
g Juan  Peidh  es  d preddehte  actual  de  (b  Aigentina,  d Brasil,  Chile, 
- '’’'M6»co). ' ' ' ' ■ ■■ 

r . A'Un  porteiio  es  unbabitante  de  (Buenos  Aires,  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo)  . ' ’ ' ' 

i;  Unju^omuy  popular  en  Cuba  es  (jai*ald,  jipijapa,  mate,  romdia)  . 
j . (Benavente,  Gald6s,  Granados;  Murillo)  fu6  un  granr  nbvdista' 
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k Los  moros  dominaron  a Espana  durante  (ochoy  seis,  tres,  veinte) 

si^os.  , ^ ' 

I Barcelona  es  un  puerto  al  (estC)  norte,"  oeste,  sur)  de  Espana. 
fwLope  de  Vega  escribid  (Manias,  ensayos,  gramdticas,  novdas). 
n La  oqpital  del  Uruguay  es  (Asuncidn,  Caracas,  Toledo,  Monte- 
video). 

0 Sevilla  esti  en  el  (Duero,  Ebro,  Guadalquivir,  Tajo). 
p £1  pais  que  produce  mds  estano  en  todo  el  mundo  es  (Bolivia,  el 
Brasil,  Chile,  Venezuela). 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
297th  High  School  Examination 
GERMAN— Two  Years  , 

Monday,  June  17,  1946—1:15  to  4:15  p.m.,  only 

Write  at  top  of  .first  page  of  answer  paper  (a)  name  of  school  where  you 
have  studied,  (b)  number  of  wedcs  and  recitations  a week  m each  of  the 
following  separate^:  6erman  1,  German  2. 

The  time  requirement  is  five  recitations  a week  .for  a school 

year  in  (o)  (German  1,  (b)  (^rman  2. 

* ~ ' Answer  dU  10  questions. 

Questions  1 ond  E ore  to  be  allowed  a tnasutnuns  of  1 hour . If  less  than 
1 how  is  taken,  the  time  saved  may  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  exammation.- 

1 Dictation  (to  be  given  by  the  examiner)  [10] 

2 Aural  comprehension  test  (to  be  given  by  the  examiner)  [10] 

Questions  S,  4,  6, 6,  7,  8,  9 and  10  are  to  be  (Mowed  at  least  9 hows  . 
and  may  be  allied  the  extra,  time  saved  from  questions  1 and  9. 

.3  Ubersetzen  Sie  ins  Englische:  [20] 

Vor  einem  grossen  Waldo  wohnte  ein  armer  Holzarbeiter  mit  seiner 
Etau  und  seinen  zwd  Kindem;  der  junge  hiess  Eiansd  und  das  Madchen 
. Gretd.  Die  Zeken  wurden  immer  schwerer,  und  einmal,  als  grosse  Not  ins 
Land  kam,  konnte  der  Vater  auch  das  tagfidie  Brot  nicht  mdir  verdienen. 
Das  machte  den  Eltem  grosse  Sorgen.  . 

Da  riet  die  Frau  eines  Abends  ihrem  Mann:  **Wir  woUm  morgen  friih 
die  yind«>r  hinaus  in  den  Wald  fiihren,  wo  er  am  dichtesten  ist.  Da  machen 
wir  ein  Feuer  und  geben  jedem  noch  ein  Stuckchen  Brot;  dann  gehoi  ^ 
wir  an  unsere  Arbdt  und  lassen  sie  allein  im  Wald.” 

Die  zwd  Kinder  hatten  vor  Hunger  nicht  einschlafen  konnen  und  hatten 

alles  gehort.-Gretel  weinte  bittde  Tranen,  aber  Hansd  sprach  ihr  Trost  zu: 
'Tch  will  uns  schon  hdfen.”  Er  stand  auf,  zog  sich  an.  ufid  ging  hinaus.  Da 


/ 
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schien  der  Mond  ganz  hell,  und  die  weissen  Steinchen,  die  yor  dem  Hau% 
lagen,  {^imzten  wie  lauter  Silber.  Hansel  steckte  vide  davon  in  seine  Tasdie. 
Er  wollte  sie  den  nachsten  Morgen  auf  den.Wcg  werfen,  um  den  Weg  wieder 
nach  Hause  zu  finden. 

, , — ^Briider  Grimm,  Deutsche  Marchen  . 

^ Ins  Deutsche  zu  ubersetzen:  ' 

a In  the  morning  the  mother  called  the  children.  [1^] 
b “Get  up,’’  she  i^d,  “we  are  going  to  the  forest.”  [2] 
c Th^  did  not  eat  the  bread  whidi  the  mother  gave  them,  although 
they  were  htmgry.  [3] 
d We  know  this  story  by  heart,  don’t  we? 
e We  often  sing  the  songs  from  Hattsel  und  Gretd  in  school.  [2] 

5 Lesen  Sie  diese  Geschichte  durch,  bis  Sie  den  Inhalt  verstehen. 
Beantworten  Sie  dann  die  fUnf  Fragen  in  ganzen  Satzen  auf  englikh:  [10] 

Ein  General  war  dafur  bekannt,  dass  er  gern  Fragen  stellte,  die  nicht 
leicht  zu  beantworten  waren.  Er  pflegte  zu  sa^:  “Lieber  eine  dunune 
Antwort  ^ kernel”  Als  er  eines  Abends  im  Winter  bei  kaltem,  klarem 
Wetter  ^t  nach  Hause  kam,  traf  er  einen  Soldaten,  der  vor  semer  Tur 
wachte;  und  um  ihn  zu  priifen,  fragte  er  ihn:  “Sage  mir,  wieviele  Sterne 
steheh  am  Himmel?” 

Der  Soldat,  der  eine  laute  Stimme  hatte,  fing  an  zu  ziUilen:  “Eins — 
zwei — drei — vier”  und  so  weiter.  Nun  wollte  aber  der  General  in  der  Kalte 
nicht  die  halbe  Nadit  stehcn  bldben  und  sagte  daher  freundlich:  “Sage  es 
mir  morgen,  aber  zahle  leise,  damit  die  Nachbam  nicht  aufwachen.” 

Am  andera  Morgen  beim  Fruhstiick  liess  er  den  Soldaten  kommen,  tun 
die  Antwort  zu  horen.  “Also,  wievide?”  fragte  er.  “Zu  BefeU,  Herr  Gener^. 
Bei  dreihundertvierunda^tdg  war  meine  befohlene  Zeit  vorbei,  tmd  ein 
anderer  Soldat  trat  an  meine  Stelle.” 

a Wofur  war  der  Generd  bekannt? 
b Warum  stand  dor  Soldat  vor  dem  Hause? 
c Was  woUte  der  General  von  ihm  wissen? 
d Weshalb  wartete  der  General  nicht  auf  die  Antwort? 
e Wie  zeigte  der  Soldat,  dass  er  schlau  war? 

6 Erg^mzen  Sie  die  fehloiden  Endung^:  [5] 

Letzt-  Freitag  ging  idi  in  einen  klein-  Biicherladen  und  kaufte  mir  ein 
neu-  Buch.  Zu  Hause^habe  ich  es  u^end  des  ganz-  Abends  gelesen.  Es 
erzahlt  von  einem  klein-  arm-  Madchen  namens  Gretel  und  ihr-  jung-  Bruder. 
Die  Mutter  der  arm-  Kinder  schickte  sie  in  den  Wald.  Hier  sang  Gretel 
das  beriihmt-  Lied  “Ein  Mannldn  steht  im  Walde.” 

' 7 Schreiben  Sie  die  Hauptformen  (Grundformen)  von  seeks  der  folgenden 
Verben  [Beispid:  sitzen,  sitzt,  sass,  hat  gesessen,  sitze!  ] : anfangen,  nehmen, 
biingen^  sich  befinden,  schlafen,  bezahlen,  scimeide: , schliessen.  [12] 

$ Schreiben  Sie  den  fdgenden  Pwagraphen  ganz  auf  deutsch  ab:  [10] 
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Im  Walde  wurde  es  immer  darkef.  Der  Junge,  whose  Kerb  vdll  Bluing 
war  folgtc  Air  Schwester  und  rdchte  sie  to  her,  ^*Where 

sie.  Sie  horchten,  aber  aHcs,  that  sk  horten,  ^ 
ist  Sr  riefen  sie.  Im  dichten  Nebd  could  sie  em  gwues  ^Cmnchen 
sdieD.  Es  flusterte:  “Ihr  should  sddafen,  fiirchtet  euch  mdit  vor  me, 

9 Beantworten  Sie  funf  der  folgenden  Fragen  in  ganten  Satten  auf 

a Was  tun  Sie  zu  Hause,  um  dem  Vater  (der  Mutter)  zu  helfen? 
b Welchc  zwei  Tiere  haben  Sie  ^ liebstwi? 
c Was  haben  Sie  .gestem  nachmittag  getan? 

. d Wdehen  Fder^  haben  Sie  am  liebsten?  * ^ 

*:  e Um  wievid  Uhr  nift  Dire  Mutter  Sie  morgens? 

/ WiekommenSiezur  Schule? 

g Ncnncn  Sie  zwei  deutschc  Marchen  ausser  Hansel  urid  Greta, 

10  WaMen  Sie  in  acht  der  folgenden  Satze  die  richtige  Antwort:  [8] 

a Niimberg  liegt  in  (Hessen,  Bayern,  Westfalm).  ^ „ 

b Brahms  ScHummerlied  fangt  an  mit  (*‘In  emem  kublen  Grunde, 
“Guten  Abend,  gute  Nacht,”  “Ich  weiss  nicht,  was  soli  es 

c Die  Geschichtc  von  (BamW,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Emil  und  die  Detektive) 

ist  von  Felix  Salten  geschridien.  - ^ , „r  il.  A 

d (Kodi  und  Bunsen,  Durer  und  Schwind,  Haydn  und  Weber) 

waren  beriihmtc  Maler.  . j * u 

e (Rubwahl,  Bismarck,  Frie&ich  Barbarossa) . war  em  .deutscher 

Kaiser.  , ^ 

. i {Lohengrin,  Der  Freischutx,  Die^  Zanbwfiote)  ist  erne  Oper  von 

Richard  Wagner.  v .i.. 

g Die  Oper  {Fiddio,  DU  Meistersmger,  Tannhauser)  enibslt  das 

A (Peter  Mindt,  Roebling,  Steinmetz)  arbeitete  hier  schon  in  den 

amerikanisdien’ Kolonien.  • j 

i Der  Bodensee  ist  im  (Nordon,  Suden,  Westen)  von  Deutsetod. 

' ; Bayern  liegt  Jetzt  in  der  (russistien,  franzSsisdien,  amerikani- 

schen)  Zone.  . . .» 

h (Stut^art,  Hambu^.  F '•  jliin)  ist  von  den  AHnerten  in  .vier  Zonen 

geteilt  worden.  , ^ » 

' I Eine  sdir  dte  Stadt  Deutschlands  ist  (Friedncoriiafen,  Kid,  Ro- 

tbenbiirg).  ' . . 

m (Der^Neckar,  Der  Schwarzwidd,  Magdeburg)  ist  ein  Gebnge. 
n Das  Land  ist  flach  in  (NorddeutseWahd,  Bayern,  Ibiiringen). 

0 (Hannover,  Frankfurt,  Freiburg)  ist  wegen  der  Farbehindustrie 

bdwhnt.  \ ^ wa  I 

p (Mozart,  Humperdinck,  Schumann)  komponierte  die  Oper  HdiMd 
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The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
297tb  Hioitt  School  Examination 
ITALIAN— Two  Years 

Monday,  June  17, 1946 — It  IS  to  .4:15  p.M.,only 

Write  at  top  of  first  page  of  answer  paper  («)  name  of  %hool 
have  studied,  (b)  number  of  weeks  and  recitations  a week  in  each  of  the 

following  separately:  Italian  1,  Italian  2. 

The  time  requirement  is  five  recitations  a week  for  a school 

year,-in  (a)  Italian  1,  (6)  Italic  2.  . - • 

Answer  cM  10  questions. 

Questions  1 and  % are  to  be  aUwed  a inaxunum  of  one  hostr.  If  less 
than  one  hour  is  takerfythe  time  saved  may  be.  used  for  the  rest  of  the 
examination. 

1 Dictation  (to  be  given  by  the  examinw)  [10] 

2 Aural  comprehension  test  (to  be  ^ven  by  the  examiner)  [10] 
Questions  5, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 and  10  are  to  be  allowed  at  feast  S houts  end 

may  be  allowed  the  extra  time  saved  from  questions  1 and  9.  r 

3 Traducete  in  inglese:  [20], 

A.causa  dei  suoi  monti  ITtaiia  ^ . state  sempre  di^  geograficamonte. 
Per  queste  r^ione  ed  anche  perchfe  h state  invasa  ed  abitata  da  altre  naziom, 
oggi  ci  sono  in  Italia  molti  dialetti.  Sono  variazioni  della  yera  lingua  italiaM 
con  d’altre  lingue  straniere.  Siccome  il  dialetto  si  yede  wamente  m 

forma  scritte,  s’impara  di  bocca  in  bocca.  . 

Alcuni  dialetti  sono  cosl  different!  dalla  lingua  italiana  che  h quaa  im-. 
possibUe  capirli  se  non  si  sanno.  Certemente  nelle  scuole  s’insegna  fi  vero 
iteliano  e molti  Iteliani  sanno  parlare  non  solamente  la  vera  lingua  ma  anche 
^ il  dialetto  della  loro  propria  regione,  e molte  volte  ne  conoscono  parecdu  mtti. 
Di  solito  si  sente  parlare  a dialetto  nei  piccoU  paesi  e dai  rontedmi. 
Uffidalmenle  si  parla  una  sola  lingua,  quella  di  Dante,  che  fu  il  pnmo  a 
scovcrld* 

i dialetti  non  sono  ammirati  da  tutti,  ma  si  deve  ricon^re  il  fatto  che 
sono  pieni  d^espressione  e di  colore.  S(»o  cosl  importanti  che  di  tanto  mi 
tanto  gli  saittori  ne  fanno  uso. 

4 Traducete  in  italiano  : [10] 

We.shall  leaye  | Monday  I for  California.  | Last  month  ] my  father 
bought  I a beautiful  blue  car.  j Our  family  | is  smitil,  | so  we  sh^  trayd 
very  comfortably.  | My  grandfather,  1 who  is  | seventy-three  years  , old. 
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has  invited  us  } to  spend  j the  whole  summer } with  him.  1 We  must  return  | 
in  the  fall. 

5  Leggete  il  seguente  racconto  e senza  tradurre  rispondete  in  inglese  alle 

domande  che  seguono:  [10]  ^ ^ u 

Era  un  pittore  povero  e scora^iato.  Ogni  giomo  u^iva  per  vendere  Ic 

sue  pftture,  ma  non  riusciva  a trdvare  un  compratore.  ^ 

Un  giomo  ritomd  triste  e stanco  al  suo  studio.  N^che  acce^  la 
lampada.  Si  gett6  sul  letto  e mentre  pensava  aUa  sfortuna,  sentl  un 
rumore  alia  finestra.  Vide  un  uomo  che  s’awicmava  m punta  di  piedi  al  centro 

della  camera.  Era  un  ladro.  , • 

Era  cosl  grande  la  sorpresa  del  pittore  che  non  si  poteva  nmovere  pel 
momento  e cosl  guardava  U ladro  mentre  pdava  per  lo.  studio  rubando  i 
suoi  quadri.  Finalmente,  passati  i.primi  effetti  della  sorpre»,  il  pittore 
salt6  dal  letto,  e I’intruso  vide  che  non  era  solo.  Stava  per  lasaare  cadere  a 

terra  i quadri  e scappare  quando  il  pittore  gli  disse:  * ^ 

—Non  abbiate  paura!  Se  desiderate,  pdtete  portar  via  le  pitture,  ma 
ditemi,  per  piacere,  dove  vendete  questi  quadri  che  rubate? 
a Perchfe  usciva  ogni  giomo  il  pittore? 
h Come  ritomb  un  giomo  aUo  studio? 
c Chi  entr6  nella  camera?  , = 

d Che  faceva  il  ladro? 
e Che  cosa  vcleva  sapere  il  pittore? 

6 Traducete  in  italiano  i verbi  in  corsivo:  [10] 

a Riccardo,  non  go  out  stasera.  (uscire) 
h I was  bom  nel  1929.  (nascere) 
c Chi  has  gone  down  questa  volta?  (semdere) 
d Ogni  mattina  he  used  to  read  le  notizie.  (leggere) 
e She  wiU  come  a visitarci.domani.  (venire) 

/ We  go  to  bed  troppo  tardi.  (cdricarsi) 
g They  answered  a tutte  le  mie  lettere.  (rispondere)^ 

A Perchi  is  la  scatola  proprio  ora?  (aprire)  ' 

f I ragazzi  were  doing  il  loro  compito.  (fare) 

, ; / dOn*t  want  aspettare  pits,  (volere) 

7 Rispondete  in  italiano  con  frasi  complete  alle  domande  seguenti:  [S  j 

a Quanti  ne  abbiamo  oggi? 
b Dove  abitate? 

c Qual’b  la  stagione  pih  calda  dell’anno? 
d Quando  cominda  I’anno  scolastico? 
e Di  solito,  a che  pra  si  cena  in  casa  vostra? 

8 Scegliete  cinque  dei  seguenti  modi  di  dire,  ed  usate'  d^imo  in  una 
proposizione  in  italiano,  traducendola  poi  in  inglese;  aver  apetito,  e^re  di, 

' star  in  piedi,  da  ora  in  poi,  fra  poco,  aver  freddo,  ad  alta  voce,  mtomo  a, 

dire  di  no.  [5] 
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9 Scej^iete  la  parola  adatta  fra  parentesi  per  completare  died  delle 
seguenti  proposizioni:  [10] 

a Tre  lingue  romanze  sono:  I’italiano,  lo  spagnuolo  e (I’inglese,  a 
francese,  a tedesco). 

b La  Scala  di  Mflano  h (un  teatro,  una  festa  rdigiosa,  un  giomale). 
c n fiume  che  ba^a  Pisa  e Firenze  h (I’Adige,  U Tevere,  I’Amo). 
d (Lo  Stretto  di  Messina,  lo  Stretto  di  Gibilterra,  I’Adriatico)  divide 
I’ltalia  e la  Sicilia. 

e (Leopardi,  Martindli,  TorricelU)  invent6  U barometro. 

/ II  Po  sbpcCa  nd  Mar  (Adriatico,  lonio,  Tirreno). 

g L’unificazione  d’ltaWa  si  completd  nel  (1321,  lft70,  1812). 

k (Respighi,  Bellini,  Pergolesi).fe  un  celebre  cpmpositore  di  musica 
contemporaneo. 

* La  famosa  opera  intitolata  / Pagliacd  fu  composta  da  (Verdi, 
Mascagni,  Leoncavallo).  • ^ 

j Taormina  i.un’antica  citti  greca  in  (Sicilia,  Calabria,  S^arde^a). 
k Francesco  Petrarca  fu  lin  gran  (poeta,  musicista,  scienziato) 
italiano. 

I “La  Superba”  h il  nome  dato  a (Salerno,  Anrona,  Genova). 
m Giovanni  Caboto  fu  un  celebre  (scrittore,  navigatore,  pittore). 

If  Dante  nacque  a (Firenze,  Urbino,  Ravenna).  ^ 

10  Riscrivete  le  proposizioni  seguenti  traducendo  le  parole  in^esi  in 
italiano:  [10] 

a Volete  comprare  questo’libro  o that  one? 
b Conosci  her  fratello? 
r IFAaf  a capello  bruttol 
d Dite  Aim  la.verithl 
e Paph  legge  il  giomale  in  the  studio. 

/ £ pih  cotone  fAwm  seta. 
g Tutti  sappiamo  with  whom  parld. 
h.  Which  ones  sono  usati? 
t Beviamo  a little  caffi. 
j Vwciixtmo  July  first. 
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AMERICAN  REAUA  FOR  SFANI^  (CLASSES 

[Courteqr  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Service  Bureau  for  Modem 
' Language  Teachers,  Dr.  Minnie  M.  MiDer,  Director.] 

V , , I.  General  Souses  OF  Realu 

1.  Spanish  teachers  may  secure  addition^  information  from  the  Hand- 
book for  Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Company) 
and  Gie  issu^  of  Hispanwy  pubfidied  by  the  ^erican  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spamsh,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
$2.00  per  year. 

2,  The  Service  Bureau  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia 

distribu^  at  cost  of  postage  (5  cents  each)  mimeographed  bulletins  on 
series  for  Spanish  conversation,  bibliography  of  reading  texts,  Spanidi  dubs, 
holidays  and  festivals,  boohs  in  English  on  Latin  America,  tests  and  test- 
building,'  etc.  Annotated  postcards  are  loaned  for  2 weeks  for  postage  (12 
cents).  There  am  2.  sets:  Mexico  and  Spain  (Granada,  Sev^e,  Toledo, 
Madrid  and  Spanish  Art).  The  Service  Bureau  still  has  a few  illustrated 
booklets  on  Spanish  cities  (Scents).  . , 

- 3.  The  Hispanic  Sodety  of  America,  lS6th  Street  west  of  Broadway, ' 

, New  York,  has  a free  public  library  and.  museum  containing  paintings,  art 
objects,  manuscripts,  books,  and  maps  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pMpleSi 
It  distributes  free  le^ets  with  prints  and  explanation  of  its  art  objects.  The 
Society  also  has  for  sale  some  books  bn  Spanish  literature  and  art,  folders 
describing  its  collections,  and  photographs  of  the  objects  in  its  coUecticms. 
^ tfnited  Stat»  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washington,  25,  in  the  American  Republics  lotion  has  loan  packets  on 
various  Latin  American  topics  which  may  be  borrowed  for-  cost  of  return 
. postage.  This  office  also  maintains  a roster  of  teachers  who  wish  to  go  to 
\ Latin  America  and  Latin  Americans  who -wish  to  teach  in  this  country.  It 
also  iuus  a list  of  Latin  Americans  who  desire  to  correspond  with  students 
in  the  United  States. 

^ ,5.  . The  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  numerous  serv-^ 
icM  for  Spanish  teachers  inducting  bibliographies  on  games  and  plays  for 
' ' of- Spanish  records  for  dassroom  use,  names  of  travd  companies 

in  .^tin  America,  sources  for  Latin  American  music,  bibliography  on  the 
; , .V  value  of  Spanish,  information  on  Latin  American  universities  and  on  cor- 
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respondence  with  Spanish-speaking  students,  lists  of  films  and  slides  for 
Spanish  classes,  etc.  Material  is  distributed  free  for  Pan  American  Day 
programs.  Information  is  given  on  the  formation  of  Pan  American  Clubs. 
Booklets  on  Latin  American  countries  md  cities  may  be  secured  at  smril  cost. 

6.  Banks  Upshaw  and  Company,  707  Browder  Street,  Dallas,  Texas, 
are  importers  of  Spanirii  realia.  Besides  books  and  magazines  in  Spanish 
they  sell  maps,  crossword  puzzles,  postcards,  pictures,  Bibl^  in  Spanish, 
flags,  statuettes,  calendars,  songs,  etc.  This  company  publishes  Reponal 
Dances  of  Mexico  by  Edith  Johnston  at  $1.38.  Banks  Upriiaw  also  has 
pageants  and  pla}rs  for  assembly  programs. 

7.  The  Schoenhof  Book  Company,  Harvard  Squwe,  Cambridge,  38, 
Massachusetts,  sells  Spanirii  books  as  does  G.  E.  Stechert,  29-37  East  10th 
Street  New  Yorlc  City# 

8.  Mexican  curios  and  Indian  handicraft  may  be  secured  from  Maisel’s  ^ 
Indian  Trading  Post,  SIO  W.  Central,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  from 
La  Libreria  Lozano,  118  N.  Santa  Rosa  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as 
well  as  other  stores  throughout  the  Southwest. 

9.  Madame  Hilde  K.  Held,  Cold  Hffl,  Granby,  Massachiisette,  imports 

Spanish  realia. 

10  Teadierslnterested  in  Spanish  for  the  elementary  school  may  secure 
Amigos  fanamericanoSf  readers  from  grades  3 to  8,  from  the  Steck  Company, 

Austin,  Texas.  , . 

1 1.  The  Julie  Naud  Company,  P«  O.  Box  120,  Station  W,  New  York,  24, 

sells  a workbook,  Fun  Leaming  Spantsh,  at  $1.00. 

12.  The  &sder  Publiriiing  Company,  Ifastings-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
sells  Spanirii  art  prints,  playlets,  and  sohgbooks. 

II.  PICTURES 

1.  Artext  Prints,  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Connecticut,  seUs  repro- 
ductions of  works  of  art  in  color,  8 by  10  inches,  SO  cents.  Postcards^  showing  ^ 
Spanish  pictures,  4 by  6 inches,  IS  cents.  Artext  Juniors,  3.  by  4 inches,  2 
cents.  Reproductions  suitable  for  framing  at  varioi»  prices. 

2.  Brown-Robertson  Compmiy,  Art  Education,  35  West  34  Street,  New 
York.  Color  miniatures  of  famous  paintings,  1 cent  each.  Museum  color 
prints,  8 by  10  inches,  50  cents. 

3.  The  Chicago  Art  Institute  rents  photographs  and  color  prints,  10 
cents,  colored  slides  cents),  and  postcards  (1  cent).  The  borrower  pays  . 
transportation  and  service  charges. 

4.  The  French  and  European  Publications,  610  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York, 

has  Costumes  espagnols  by  Gallois  and  South  Ammcan  Costumes  by 
Halouze.  These  books,with  color  plates  sell  at  $25.00  each.  Cards  in  color  ' ^ 
deoicting  costumes  of  Spanirii  provinces  sell  at  15  cents;  each.  ' 

5.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  rents  slides,  photo- 
graphs, and  small  art  chj^ts  for  $1.00  plus  carrying  diarges.  There  fa  no 
charge  to  New  York  City  schools.  . 
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6.  The  Natianal  Geographic  Magazine^  16th  and  M Streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  is  an  excellent  source  of  pictures  of  Spain  and  Latin  America. 
Yearly  subscription  is  $3.50.  Weekly  illustrated  bulletins  for  school  use, 

30  cents  per  year.  . 

7.  The  Perry  Pictures  Company  of  Malden,  Massa^usetts  has  pictures 
of  Spain,  Spanish  art,  and  some  pictures  of  Latin  America,  by  8 inches, 

2 cents  each.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  Miniatures  in  color  at  1 
cent  each.  Send  for  catalogue.  These  pictures  may  be  mounted  on  black  con- 
struction paper  to  decorate  the  classroom. 

8.  University  Prints,  11  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Repro- 
ductions of  works  of  Mt.  Black  and  white  prints,  by  8 inches,  2 cents 
each.  Color  prints,  4 cents  each. 

m.  SLIDES  AND  FILMS 

1.  Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Company,.  131  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
About  50,000  slides  for  sale  or  rent.  Slides  rent  at  10  cents  each  plus  trans-  . 
portation  and  sell  at  50  cents  each  for  plmn  slides  and  $2.00  for  colored 

sKdes.  ' 

2.  The  University  of  Kansas  (Lawrence),  Extension  Division,  rents 
61ms  (16mm.)  and  slides  to  schools  anywhere  in  tb*;  United  States.  The 
usual  cost  bf  about  $1.00  for  each  roll  of  61m  and  50  cents  a set  for  slides 
plus  carriage  charges.  Mimeographed  q^llabus  for  each  set.  Material  on 

Spain  and  lAtin  ^erica. ' . ' 

3.  The  Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago, 
sells  a set  of  10  rolls  of  pictures  to  tea^  elementary  Spani^  at  $18.50. 
Separate  rolls  at  $2.00.  There  are  also  cultural  61ms  on  life  in  Spain  and 
Latin  America  at  $1.0D  each.  This  company  also  sells  Kodachrome  slides, 

2 by  2 inches  at'50  cents  each. 

4.  Spanish  movies  may  be  secured  from  such  companies  as  (1)  Clase- 
Mbhme  Company,  723  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York;  (2)  Azteca  Films  Dis- 

• tributing 'Company,  1907  S.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles;  (3)  Brandon 
Films,  1600  Broadway,  New  York;  and  (4)  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  28- 
34  East  Eighth  Street,  Chicago,  5 (16  nun.). 

MAPS 

1.  R.  R.  Bowker  and  Company,  62  Wpst  45th  Street,  New  York,  has  a 
Picture  Map  of  Spamj  25  by  33  inches,  75  cents.  Presents  Spanish  history 
and  literature; 

2.  Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  40. 

' Maps  with  Spanish  text;  Spain,  Mexico,  South  America,  Central  America. - 
52  by  40  inches,  with  spring  roUer,  $10.50  each. 

3.  A.  J.  Ny^om,  3333  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago.  Spanish  Name  Series: 
(1)  Spain;  (2)  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies;  (3)  South 
America.  $9.75  each. 
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4.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  S.  Span- 
ish name  map  of  Spain.  $11.00  in  steel  spnng  roller  case. 

5.  The  Thrift  Press,  317  College  Avenue,  Ithata,  New  York,  sells  a 
wall  of  Latin  America  and  students^  maps  of  either  Latin  America  or 
Spain  at  2 cents  each. 

HAGS 

1.  American  Flag  Company,  73—77  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  sdls  flags 
of  Spain  and  of  Latin  American  countries:  2 by  3 inches,  $1.20  a dozen; 

4 by  6 inches,  $2.40;  and  12  by  18  inches,  $12.00  a dozen.  Set  of  21  Pm 
American  flags,  4 by  6 inches,  mounted,  $4.20  a set  with  stands  at  $2.50 

each. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 

1.  Professor  F.  Dewqr  Anmer,  Kent  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  arranges 
orders  for  Latin  American  magazines.  Price  list  on  request.  For  $1.00  Pro- 
fessor Amner  will  send  an  assorted  packet  of  copies,  some  for  loan  and  some 

as  free  samples.  . ^ 

2.  El  Eco,  publi^ed  twice  monthly  by  the  Odyssey  Ress,  386  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York,  16.  $1.50  for  the  school  year.  Reduction  for  bulk  sub- 
scriptions. T\  n < 

3.  La  Lux,  Banks  Upshaw  and  Company,  707  Browder  Street,  Dallas,  1, 

Texas.  $2.00  a year  for  16  issues  in  sin^e  copies;  10  or  more  copies  at  $1.00 

4.  Norte.  Revista  Continental.  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Monthly. 

$3.00ayear.  . . i. 

5.  The  Pan  American,  1150  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  1^ 

Monthly.  $7.50  a year  including  The  Pan  American  Yearbook.  Studrat  dub 

rates,  $2.00.  « i.  i 

6.  Ei  Taquigrafo  Gregg,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  16.  Quarterly. 

75  cents  a year. 

7.  La  Prensa,  245  Canal  Street,  New  York,  13.  Smgle  issues,  5 or  more 

copies,  at  2 cents  each.  Series  C,  once  a week,  $2.40  a year.  Yearly  sub- 
scription for  the  daily  newspaper  is  $9.00.  ^ . 

8.  La  Prensa,  120  N.  Santa  Rosa,  San  Antonio,  7,  Texas.  Daily  edition, 

$7.50  a year.  Sunday  paper  only,  $3.-50  a year.  c • t.  ^ 

9.  The  Readers  Digest,  Pleasantville,  New  York,  issues  a Spanish  edi- 
tion for  Latin  American  readers.  $3.00  per  year.  Special  group  rates  and 

teachers’  helps.  t.  i • 

' 10.  Periodicals  pubfldied  in  Latin  America  and  available  for  schools  m- 

clude  sudi  magazines  as  (1)  Revista  geografia  americana  (travd  monthly),. 
Argentina;  (2)  Revista  de  las  Indies,  Bogo^  $2.50;  (3)  America,  Havana, 
$2.00;  (4)  Eoy  (illustrated  weeUy),  Merico,  $12.00  a year;  (5)  Ttem^po 
(weddy  news  magadne),  Mexico,  $6.00  per  year;  (6)  Excelsior,  Mexico, 
$2.40  a yeair  for  Sunday  edition. 
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"V 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  , 

1.  Most  state  universities  such  as  Ohio  State  University  (Columhus) 
broadcast  lessons  in  Spanish.  Write  the  head  of  the  Spanish  department  for 

latest  information.  - *,  ,.  * * 

2.  The  Worldwide  Broadcasting  Foundation,  598  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  programs  in  Spanirii  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  talks  on 

contemporary  affairs.  i.t  v u 

3.  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

22j  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  R.  C.  A.  Buflding,  Ra^o  Citj^ 
New  York,  issue  bulletins  to  schools  showmg  their  educational  offerings  and 

listing  their  programs  in  Spanish.  ..  . , 

4.  La  Prensa  of  New  York  and  other  Spanish  papers  give  radio  informa 
tion.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  Latin  American  countries  may  be  heard 
over  most  ra^os.  „ 

; PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  , 

1.  Unguaphone  Conversational  Records,  linguaphone  Institute,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York,  $50.00  for  30  lessons.  Di^ount  to  schools.  Part 
of  set  may  be  purchased.  Unguaphone  Literary  Series,  10  records,  $50.W. 
gipgl#>  records  available.  Brush  Up  Your  Spanish  and  Manwd  of  Spanish 
Pronunciation,  5 records  eadi  at  $15T0Q  for  set. 

2.  R.  D.  Cortina  Company,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  IS  records 
with  text,  $50.00  School  discount,  20%.  Single  records,  $3.50. 

3.  R.  C.  A.  (Victor)  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  New  World  Span- 

ish, 20  ten-inch  records  by  Doyle  and  Aguilera.  Instruction  book.  For  class 
instruction  or  home  teaching,  $24.45/  The  Victor  Comply  ^ has  many 
offerings  in  Spanirii  music.  ' ■ 

4.  Decca  Distributing  Corporation,  22  West  Hubbard,  Chicago,  sells 
Spa^  lesson  set  of  16  records  with  books,  $39.95  plus  tax.  Sin^  recmds, 
$2.75  eadi. 

5.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  sells  12 
records  giving  first  12,  units  of  Spoken  Spanish  by  Trevino  (D.  C.  Heath). 
$50.00  for  course  and  test. 

6.  The  Gramophone  Shop,  18  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  has  domestic 
and  imported  records  for  sale.  Catalogue  sent  on  request.  Spanitii  songs, 
pii^hn  sdections,  folk  muric,  operettas,  and  records  of  literary  stiections. 

- 7.  Walter  Qarwick,  Harrison,  New  York,  has  3 records  of  Spanish 
• sounds.  $5.00.  ’ ^ 

SONGS  r-  . ^ 

i.  For  individual  Spanish  songs,  write  the  Eklward  B.  Marks  Music 
Corporation,  R.  C.  A.  Butiding^  Radio  City,  New  York.  This  company  pul> 
lishes  La  hora  del  canto,  a collection  of  Latin  American  songs.  r 
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2.  SUver  Burdett  Company,  221  East  20th  Street,  Chicago,  16,  pubhsh«s 
Condones  poptdares  ($1.26),  Condones  panamericonas  (60  cents),  and 

Condones  tipicas  (60  cents).  Postage  is  addition^.  , ,,  , 

3.  Tlie  Thrift  Press,  317  Collie  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York  sells  2 
volumes  of  Condones  populores,  IS  cents  each,  and  Spanish  Christmas  songs 

4.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1815  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  16,  sells 

Yfliws  a cflufor  by  Aliena  Luce,  S2  cents.  ^ u . 

5.  Banks  Upshaw  and  Company,  707  Browder  Street,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  Memories  of  Mexico,  $1.00  and  Memories  of  5^oi«,  $1.00. 

6.  Schirmer  Music  Stores,  700  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  sells  Spontsh 

Songs  of  Old  Colifomia,%\.2S.  « t *.  ii: 

7.  Ralph  F.  Seymour,  410  S.  Michigan,  Chicago,  sells  Spontsh  Folk 

Songs  of  New  Mexico,  $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

1.  international  Students  Society,  Hillsboro,  Ori^n,  Dr.  N.  H.  Crowd!. 
10  cents  for  each  name.  Correspondents  in  Mexico,  South  Amenca,  and 

West  Didies.  , _ « u j 

2.  National  Bureau  of  Educational  Correspondence,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers,  Nadiville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  A.  I.  Roehm,- director.  10 
cents  a name.  Corre^ndence  with  all  Latm  American  countues. 


COMMERCIAL  REALIA 

1.  i?^g*man  Rodak  Company,  343  State  Street  Rochester^  4,  New  YoA. 
Tllustratfd  booklets  in  Spanidi  for  theu^  Latin  American  trade. 

2 Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Tractor  Diviaon,  Mflwaukee,  Wisconsm, 

has  attractive  calendars  in  Spa^.  o • . t • 

3.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Passeng<;r  Traffic  Department,  Saint  Loms, 

Missouri.  Infonnatimi  on  travel  to  Mexico  by  rail. 

4.  Pan  American  Airways  System,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  17, 

publidies  the  Clossrom  Clipper  in  Englidi  and  Spanidi.  . i ’ 

5.  Remington  Rand,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  10,  has  pamphlets 

about  typewriters  for  use  by  Spmidi-speakmg  patrons.  t u 

6.  Middle  America  Mormation  Bureau,  9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 

distributes  free  information  on  Central  America.  ^ 

7.  Colored  posters  are  difficult  to  secure.  Mexican  posters  may  at  times 
be  obtained  from  the  Departmento  de  Turismo,  Seoetario  de  gobemacidn, 

Bucardi,  99  Mexico,  b.  F.  . , . » j 

8.  The  Pemex  Travd  Bureau,  Apartado  SS  bis,  Menco,  D.  F.,  sends 

illustrated  booklets  to  teachers  concerning  travd  in  Mexico. 
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AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  REALIA  FOR 
FRENCH  CLASSES 

[Courier  of  AA.TJP.  Information  Bureau,  Prof.  Daniel  Girard,  Director.] 

I.  LOAN  EXHIBITS 

1.  The  AJV.T.F.  has  a loan  exhibit  of  French  realia  which  may  be  ob- 
tained for  cost  of  transportation  one  way  by  writing  to  Dr.  Minnie  M. 
Miller,  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

✓ 

n.  SERVICE  BUREAUS 

1.  The  Information  Bureau  of  the  AA.T.F.,  directed  by  Professor  Dan- 
iel Girard,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  issues  bulletins  five  times 
a year  giving  current  information  for  French  teachers  and  furnishes  pam- 
phlets and  other  aids  for  improving  the  teaching  of^French.  Lists  of  material 
free  on  request. 

2.  The  Service  Bureau  for  Modem  Language  Teachers,  Teachers  College, 

Emporia,  has  mimeographed  bulletms  on  French  dubs,  lists  of 

, -French  holidays,  series  for  convereation,  annotated  list  of  reading  texts,  and 
' test  building.  Postage  only  (5  cents  a bulletin).  Annotated  postcard  sets 
on  loan. 

3.  The  French  Embassy,  934  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  offers  for  loan 
to  schools  color  slides  of  French  paintings  and  French  railway  posters,  ex- 
hibits of  reproductions  of  French  paintings,  and  16mm.  sound  films  (both 
documentary  and  fictional).  Nominal  charge. 

HI.  GENERAL  SOURCES  OF  REALIA 

1.  Gesder  Publishing  Company,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  (puppets, 
song-books,  games,  playlets,  colored  art  reproductions,  etc.) 

2.  Julie  Naud  Company,  P.  O.  Box  120,  Station  W,  N.  Y.  24,  French 
Color  Books  (30  cents),  French  books  for  children,  playlets,  a game  (Le 
Jeu  du  Ramoneur),  etc. 

3.  Banks  Upskaw  and  Company,  707  Browder  Street,  Dallas,  Texas, 
(plays,  games,  flags,  crossword  puzzles,  books,  verb  wheds,  etc.) 

4.  French  and  European  Publications,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
- bq<;  recmt  and  standard  French  books  of  all  kinds,  m£^,  magazines  in 

French,  etc.  This  company  publishes  Costumes  des  Provinces  frangaises  by 
‘ -with  reproductions  in  color  ($25.(X))  and  cards  in  color  depicting 

provincial  costiraes  (15  cents  each). 

5.  Schoenhof  Book  Company,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  38,  Mass. 
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(French  books,  Christmas  cards,  duldren’^s  books,  picture  maps  of  France, 
games*  etc.) 

6.  Other  companies  selling  French  books  are  (1)  Brentano’s,  586  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.;  (2)  G.  E.  Stechert,  29-37  East  10th  Strwt,  N.  Y.;  (3) 
Gerald  Lipton,  791  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.;  (4)  Maurice  Sloog  of  the 
French  Book  Company,  29  West  S6th  Street,  N.  Y.;  (S)  Pantheon  Books, 
41  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  12;  (6)  United  French  Book  Center,  175  Ftfth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  Such  companies  often  sell  other  realia. 

7.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  6 North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
sells  Etudes  graduies  de  vitesse  en  Stinographie  at  $1.20. 

^ 8.  The  French  Institute  in  the  United  States,  22  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  22, 
tnainfflitig  a large  French  library  mth  local  and  postal  rental  service.  Mem- 
bership is  $8.00  per  year. 

9.  The  American  Flag  Company,  73-77  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y.,  sells 
printed  French  flags,  2 by  3 inches,  at  $1.20  a doz.  Larger  sizes  at  corre- 
sponding prices. 

10.  Bernard  Ravca,  344  West  89th  Street,  N.  Y.  24,  has  dolls  in  authen- 
tic provincial  costumes;  7 inch^  at  $9.95  and  10  inches  at  $15.95. 

11.  Madame  Hilde  K.  Held,  Cold  Hill,  Granby,  Mass.,  imports  French 
realia. 

IV.  PICTURES 

1.  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Excellent  source  of  pictures  of  France  and  French-speaking  coun- 
tries. Yearly  subscription  is  $3.50.  Weekly  bulletins  for  school  use,  30  cents 
a year. 

2.  Perry  Pictures  Company  of  Malden,  Mass.  Pictures  of  France  and 
of  French  art,  5)4  inches  by  8 inches,  2 cents  each.  Other  sizes  at  correspond- 
ing prices.  Miniatures  in  color,  1 cent  each.  Send  for  catalogue. 

3.  Artext  Prints,  Inc.,  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Conn.  Reproduc- 
tions of  WOTks  of  art,  in  color,  8 by  10  inches,  50  cents.  Artext  Juniors,  3 by  4 
inches,  $2.00  per  hundred.  Postcards  reproducing  French  art,  4 by  6 inches, 
15  cents.  Artextra,  color  reproductions,  16  by  20  inches,  $3.50  each.  Other 
reproductions  for  framing,  various  prices. 

4.  Brown-Robertson  Company,  Art  Education,  6 East  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Colmr  miniatures  of  famous  paintings,  1 cent  each.  Museum  color  prints, 
8 by- 10  inches,  50  cents.  Color  film  slides  at  50  cents  each. 

5.  University  Prints,  11  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass.  Reproductions  of 
wolks  of  art.  Black  and  white  prints,  5)4  by  8 inches,  2 cents  each.  Color 
prints,  4 cents. 

6.  Enlargements  of  Commemorative  French  stamps,  black  and  white 
prints  (11  by  16)4  inches),  10  cents  each.  Write  Professor  Daniel  Girard, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Send  for  free  list  of  60  pictures. 
Others  in  preparation, 
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V.  SLIDES  AND  FILMS 

1.  Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Company,  131  East  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  About  SOy- 
000  sUdes  for  sale  or  rent.  Slides  rent  at  10  cents  ^ plusjr^portation 
and  sell  at  SO  cents  each  for  plain  slides  and  $2.00  for  color^slidw. 

2.  Chicago  Art  Institute  rents  photographs,  color  prints  (10  cents  ^), 

colored  slides  (IS  cents),  and  postcards  (1  cent).  The  borrower  pays  trans- 
portation charges  and  a service  charge.  _ i a mm 

3.  University  of  Kansas  (Lawrence),  Extension  Division,  rente  16  mm. 

sound  films  to  schools  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Paris  the  (1  ree  ) 

rente  at  60  cents  and  French-Canadian  Children  at  $1.S0  plus  express 
charges.  There  are  also  16  mm.  films  showing  historical  dewlopmenf  of 
French  cinema.  Glass  slides  of  Paris  and  French  art  are  rent^  for  25  c§n 
a set  plus  transportation,  charges.  Mimeographed  syllabus  for  each  se  o 

4.  Metrorolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Slides,  photo^apte,  cola 
prints,  and  small  art  objects  for  $1.00  plus  carrying  charges.  No  charge  to 
N Y schools* 

* 5.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East  Ohio  St,  Chicago.  Fflm  sets  on 
French  art  ($2.00  with  manual).  Also  Kodachrome  dides,  2 by  2 mches  at 

50  cents  eadh.'  , j r — 

6.  French  films,  ihostly  with  English  subtitles,  may  be  se^ed  from 

such  firms  as  (1)  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  28  E.  8th 
(16  mm.);  (2)  Brandon  Films,  1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  (3)  Hoffberg  Pro- 
ductions, 620  Ninth  Ave.,  N.  Y,  18,  Charges  are  about  $^-00  Per  ^y^for 
35  mm.,  less  for  16  mm.  Borrower  pays  carrying  charges.  The  French  Press 
and  Information  Service  distributes  free  16  mm.  pictures  on  French  g^- 
raphy  and  current  history.  Longer  films  also  rented.  Write  A.  F.  FilmSj  me.. 
Motion  Picture  Shipping  Service,  1600  Broadway,  N.  J. 

7.  A.A.T.F.  Film  List  gives  evaluation  of  French  films  for  H.  b.  wnte 
"D.  Girard,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


VI.  MAPS 

1.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  S (French 

name  map  in  colors  on  spring  roller.  $11.00.)  , ^ 

2.  Denoyer-Geppert,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  has  Colm  name 
maps,  44  X 40  inches,  spring  roller,  $9.00.  Also  pictorial  charts  on  French 
history,  and  Nathan  Conversation  Pictures  on  Le  Marchij  La  Rue,  La  Ferine, 
etc* 

3.  Odyssey  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  unmounted  wall  map,  39  x 46 
inches,  France  politique,  provinces  and  cities,  $1.50. 

4.  Thrift  Press,  317  College  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Wall  map  of  France,  22 
35  28  inches  and  §mall  student’s  maps. 
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Agriculture,  Industm,  Monuments,  etc.  Send  for  complete  list. 

VII.  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 

1 I«Fa«,  Poirier,  Bessette,  and  a..,  975  DeBuffim  St,  Mon^,^ 

ada.  ffion^y  inagarine.  Sinrilar  to  ^ri^ 

j^y  publishes  I«  a Ftench-Canadian  Sat.  £»«.  Po»- AKo  ^ « 

Poii(iiiire,ainontlilystorymagazine.  « 50  a veat 

nF^-*"Ave,N.Y.17^^^^  ^ 

ScTool  paper  suppiensent 

7 rue  Saint  Jacques,  Quest,  Montreal.  Well-known  Cana- 

dian  daily.  Special  Sat.  edition  (with  rotogravure).  V 

6.  LeRecueU,  P.  O.  Box  100,  Station  B,  Quebec,  Canada.  French  Read- 

£f^s  DiECsP — ^articles  from  U.  S.  & Canada. 

7.  L TrmMear,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  f no 

8.  luFfe,  Banks  TJpriiaw  and  Co,  707  Browder  St,  Dallas,  TexM.  $2.00, 

16  issues.  Special  bulk  rates.  - , „ ‘ ^ 

9.  Revue  de  la  Pensie  frangaise,  58  W.  S7th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  M y 

literature,  biography,  theatrical  notes,  etc.  student  ^ide  sheete.  ^ 

10.  Vou^(7(m  AujourW),  Cennel,  N.  Y.  Monthly.  News  and  ar- 

tides  from  France.  $3  yearly. 

Vni.  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

1.  Most  state  universities  broadcast  lessons  in  modem  languages.  Write  to 
head  of  French  department  for  information  on  current  programs.  Ex.:  Um- 
versity  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  Extension  Division, 

Fridays,  10:30.  Discs  and  scripts  available.  Broadcasts  m FrenA  from  New 

Orleans  and  French  Canada.  j.  a v Wvpp 

2.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  485  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  Fiee 

booklet  and  bulletins  giving  programs.^ 

3.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  R.C.A.  Bldg.,  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  Short 
wave  news  and  programs  in  foreign  languages.  Monthly  news  letter. 

IX.  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

1.  Linguaphone  Institute,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  Cowersation 
Course,  30  lessons,  $50.00.  Also  Literary  Course,  single  records,  $5.0a  BrusH 
up  Your  Prench  and  French  Intonation  Exercises,  5 records  each.  Price  of 

each  set,  $15.00.  • 
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2.  Gramaphone  Shop,  18  E.  48  St,  N.  Y.  French  songs,  Uterary  selec- 
tions, pronunciation,  etc.  t * * . 

3.  Decca  Distributing  Corp.,  22  W.  Hubbard,  Chicago,  Us  AverUures  de 

Robert  Martin^  16  records. 

4.  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  6 N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  6 Fmdley-Gregg 

French  Language  Records.  , 

' S.  Nicolette  Pemot,  Middlebury  French  School,  Middlebury,  Vt.  2 rec- 
ords—French  vowels.  ^ j «r  u r* 

6.  Jeanne  Vamey,  Course  in  French  PhoneUcSy  5 records.  Walter 

Garwick,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

7.  R.  D.  Cortina,  105  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  IS  records  with  text,  $50.00. 
School  discount. 

8.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  has  complete  course.  Lan- 
guage Phone  Method.  „ 

9.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  12  units  of  SpokeA  French 

by  Denoeu  and  Hall  (D.  C.  Heath). 


X.  SONGS 

1.  Individual  French  songs  or  collections  at  Edwin  B.  Marks  Music-Corp., 
R.C A.  Bldg.,  Radio  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  Jameson  and  Heacox,  Chants  de  Francet  Vigneras,  Chansons  de  France, 
D.  C.  Heath,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

3.  Morize,  Ruth  Conniston,  Chantons  un  peu.  The  Odyssey  Press,  386 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 

4.  Chantons,  Gessler  Publishing  Co.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — 13 
cents  for  single  copies  or  10  cents  in  bulk. 

5.  A.A.T.F.  Bureau,  T.C.,  Columbia  Univ.  French  songs  with  melody 
and  words,  notebook-size.  Send  for  list. 


XI.  INTERNATIONAL  C6RRESP0NDENCE 

1.  International  Students  Society,  Hillsboro,  Ore.  Dr.  N.  H.  Crowdl.  10 
cents  per  name.  Addresses  from  France,  Haiti,  Brazil,  Canada,  etc. 

2.  Corre^ndance  Scolaire  nith  France  and  Canada.  AA.T.F.  Bureau, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27. 
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CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  GERMAN  REALIA 

Maxim  Newmabk 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 

[From  HP,  XXIX,  1,  Jan.  1947,  65-78.] 

The  following  list  of  realia  was  compiled  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  materials  of  this  nature  are  available  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  for  use  in  German-language  instruction.  As  a starting  pomt  for  the 
compilation  of  the  list  the  most  important  previous  lists  of  comparativdy 
recent  date  have  been  carefully  exploited,  as  follows: 

Aw^iary  Syllabus  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  N.Y.C.  Board  of 
Education,  N.  Y.,  1937,  pp.  108-119. 

2.  Modem  Foreign  Languages  and  Their  Teaching,  Cole-Tharp,  D.  A^ 
pleton-Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1937,  pp.  S86-619. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  German,  P.  Hagboldt,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston, 

- 1940,  pp^  188-216. 

4.  Modern  Language  Teaching,  C.  H.  EEandschin,  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hu^on,  N.  y.,  1940,  pp.  255-26(5. 

5.  Modern  Languages  for  Modern  Schools,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

'N.  Y.,  1942,  pp.  490-503.  ' . " . 

6.  Teaching  a Modem  Language,  GuUette-Keating-Viens,  F.  S.  Crofts 
& Co.,  N.  Y.,  1942,  pp.  89-136. 

The  availability  of  eadi  item  selected  was  determined  by  mail  inquuy 
extending  over  the  period  April-August,  1946.  Only  those  items  are  listed 
regarding  which  positive  answers  were  received  during  the  period  of  inquiry. 
The  material  is  alphabetically  arranged  under  subject  categories  to  which 
several  su^estive  cross-references  have  been  added.  The  source  is  briefly 
indicated  for  each  item,  but  in  order  to  save  space  and  prevent  duplication 
of  addresses,  a complete  list  of  sources  and  address  is  appended. 

(For  addresses,  see  end  of  list.) 

ARCHITECTURE  (See  also  FILMS) 

Die  Schonsten  Bauwerke  DeutscMands,  Stephen  Daye  Press,  N.  Y.,  n.d., 
$4.50.  81  photographs  of  buildings,  monuments,  churches,  castles,  etc. 
Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co. 

German  ‘Architecture.  Prints,  3 x 3J4  to  10  x 12  inches,  sepia,  black  and 
white,  and  color.  From  one  cent  each  and  up.  Minimum  order,  60  of  the 
one-cent  series  or  30  of  the  two-cent  series.  Send  15  cents  in  stamps  for 
catalog  of  1600  miniature  illustrations  and  samples.  The  Perry  Pictures 
Co. 
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German  Architecture:  Medieval  and  Renaissance.  Black  and  white  prate, 

^ X 8 inches.  Famous  historical  examples  of  churches,  guild  h^s, 
castles,  etc.  Two  cents  each.  Minimum  order  25  cents.  Send  for  free 

catalog.  The  University  Prints.  • i. 

Modem  Architecture:  Germany.  Black  and  white  prints,  x 8 mchcs. 

Two  cents  each.  Minimum  order,  25  cents.  Send  for  free  catalog.  The 
University  Prints. 

ART  (books)  ^ / 

Berlin:  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  by  G.  Geffroy,  Paris,  n.d.,  $4..50.  One  of 
the  “Les  Mus6es  d’Europe”  series.  Text  presumably  in  Frenc*.  57  plates 
and  101  illustratiwis.  Elducational  discount  to  libraries.  H.  Bittner  & Co. 

- Lovis  Connth,  by  Robert  Bertrand,  Paris,  1940,  $1.50.  Munich  School.  60 

- reproductimis.  Text  presumably  in  French,  Paul  A.  Struck. 

Deutsche  Bauerntrachten,  Berlin,  1934,  $5.50. 72  collotype  plates.  H.  Bittner 

. nn  u 

Deutsche  Kupj^stiche  aus  dem.XV.  Jedtrhundert,.  Berbn,  n.d.,  $2.00.  H. 

Bittner&Co.^  ' « w 

.Albrecht  Durer,  by  E.  Panofsky,  2 vols.,  1945,  $20.00. 325  collot)^  plates. 

Paul  A.  Struck.  * , . i 

German  Art  from  the  15th  to  the  mh  Centuries,  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
■Foundation,  Philadelphia,  1936,  $3.00.  Exhibition  of  German  paintmgs, 
water-colors  and  drawings,  sponsored  by  the  Oberlander  Trust,  The  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  and  U.  S.  museums.  7 plates  in  full  color, 
120  plates  in  black  and  white.  Paul  A.  Struck  or  Mary  b.  Rosenberg. 
Geschichte  der  Kunst,  by  Richard  Hamann.  Photo-Reprint,  1945,  $10.00. 

- 1110  illustrations  and  12  plates.  Schoenhofs  Foreign  Books,  Inc.  or 

Friedrich  Krause.  ^ c 

George  Grosz  Drawings.  $12.00.  51  plates.  H.  Bittner  & Co.  or  Mary  S. 

Rosenberg.  .i  ^ « i * 

Ge&rge  Grosz:  SO  Drawings  and  Watercolors,  N.  Y.,  1944,  $5.50.  30  plates. 

Introduction  by  Walter  Mehring.  Mary  S.  Rosenberg.  • ^ 

Der  Holzschnitt,  by  M.  J.  Friedlander,  Berlin,  n.d.,  $3.00.  93  reproductions 
and  2 plates  in  color.  H.  Bittner  & Co. 

Klassiker  der  Kunst.  A series  of  books  and  monographs  tm  individual  artiste. 
Boecklin,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Feuerbach,  Holbein,  Liebermann,  Grosz, 
Mar6es,  Schwind,  Veit  Stosz,  etc.  Educational  discount  to  libraries.  Send 

for  free  catalog  No.  27  (1945-46).  H.  Bittner  & Co. 

Max  .liebermann,  by  M.  Friedlander,  Berlin,  n.d.,  $5.00.  104  illustrations 

and  8 plates.  Mary  S.  Rosenberg.  ^ aa 

Der  Xeichner  Hans  von  Maries,  by  J.  Meier-Graefe,  Munich,  1925,  $15.00. 

32  collotype  plates.  Mary  S.  Rosenberg. 

Shizzenbuch  Alt-MUnchener  Meister,  by  F.  Wolter,  Munich,  1924,  $10.00.  - 
52  coUot3T?e  plates.  Kaulbach,  Schwind,  Cornelius,  Mar6es,  Boecklin,  etc. 
.'Educational  discount  to  libraries.  H.  Bittner  & Co. 
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ART  (reproductions) 


Color  Miniatures  of  Famous  Paintings.  Selections  from  Durer,  Hoei^r, 
Hofmann,  Holbein,  Plockhorst,  Schreyer,  Thoma,  Zimmemaim,  etc.  ^e 
cent  each.  Minimum  order,  SO  cents  plus  postage.  Send  for  free  catalog 

Art  Education,  Inc.  . , «• 

Color  Post  Cards  and  Reproductions.  Sizes  up  to  8 x 10  mches.  ^ces  r^ge 
from  S to  SO  cents.  Boecklin,  Cranach,  Holbein,  Schreyer,  Thoma.  Send 
for  free  catalog.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Diirer:  Virgin  and  Chdd.  Large  color  reproduction,  17  x 13  . 

Another  Diirer  reproduction  entitled  “Praying  Hands,  10/i  x 1/2 

inches,  $2.00.  Paul  A.  Struck.  : . , , ^ , 

Fine  Art  Portfolios.  Each  contains  11  reproductions  smtable  for  frammg, 

12  X 16  inches,  $4.S0  per  set.  Introductions  and  critical  commen^. 
Hans  Holbein,  Kaethe  KoUwitz,  George  Kolbe,  Ernst  BarlaA,  Wilhelm. 
Lehmbruck.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.  or  Schoenhofs  Foreign 

German  Painting.  Black  and  white  prints,  SJ4  x 8 inches,  two  cents  each. 
Minimum  order,  25  cents.  Special  prices  for  sets.  Soest,  WoUgem^, 
Schongauer,  Holbein,  Diirer,  Cranach,  GrUnewald,  etc.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  The  University  Prints. 

German  Sculpture.  Black  and  white  prints,  S x 8 inches,  two  cents^ch. 
Minimum  order,  25  cents.  Special  prices  for  sets.  Veit  St^z,  A<tam 
Krafft,  Tilman  Reimenschneider,  Peter  Vischer,  etc.  Send  for  free 

catalog.  The  University  Prints.  ^ nn 

Holbein:  Portrait  of  Moretta.  Color  rqiroduction,  19)4  x 16  inches,  $12.00. 


Paul  A.  Struck. 

aethe  KoUwitz:  Ten  Lithographs,  N.  Y.,  1941,  $6.00.  Portfolio  with  ten 


plates.  Mary  S.  Rosenberg.  , ^ j • * 

Lending  Collections.  Black  and  white,  and  color  pnnts,  pictures  and  lut- 
ings. Many  items  on  ( erman  art,  textiles,  etc  Write  for  catalog  entitled, 
“The  Lending  Collections.”  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Pictures.  Suitable  for  cultural  scrapbooks,  classroom  decorations,  etcj  wr- 
man  art,  -architecture,  famous  musicians,  etc.  Sepia,  black  ^d  white, 
and  color,  3 x to  10  x 12  inches.  One  cent  each  and  up,"^Minimuro 
order,  30  of  the  two-cent  series  or  60  of  the  one-cent  series.  Send  IS 
cents  in  stamps  for  catalog  of  1600  miniature  illustrations  and  sample 

pictures.  The  Perry  Pictures  Co.  , „ . 

Reproductions.  Color  prints,  post  cards,  etc.,  some  framec..  Vanoiis  pnces. 

Send  for  “Catalog  of  Reproductions.”  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Seeman  Prints.  Completely  iUustrated  catalog  of  German  masterpieces,  $5.00. 
Limited  stock  of  these  imported  prints  still  on  hand  but  many  subjects 


missing.  Rudolph  Lesch  Fine  Arts. 
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BOOK  DEALERS 

A.  Bruderhausen,  48  S.  High  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Adler’s  Foreign  Books,  114  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

Friedrich  Krause,  8S1  West  177  St.,  N.  Y.  33,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Stechert  & Co.,  31  East  10  St.,,N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y.  - 

Helen  Gottschalk  Bookstore,  1672  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 

Mary  S.  Rosenberg;  100  West  72  St.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  Neuer’s  Bookstore,  1614  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Thomas  Fisher,  S07  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Schoenhof’s  Foreign  Books,.  Inc.,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

CALENDARS  (See  DISPLAY  MATERIALS) 

CHARTS  (See  DISPLAY  MATERIALS) 

CLUB  PROGRAMS 

A Guide  for  German  Clubs,  by  J.  A.  Hess.  30  cents,  payable  in  advance. 
G.  E.  Stechert  or  Prof.  John  A.  Hess,  Ohio  University,  Ath^,  Ohio. 

COSTUMES  (See  “Deutsche  Bauemtrachten”  under  ART) 

DISPLAY  MATERIAL  (See  also  ART,  ARCHITECTURE, 

MAPS,  PICTURES) 

Colored  Swiss  Calendars:  1946. 1.  Alpine  Flowers,  $2.25.  2.  Face  of  Switzer- 
land, $2.50.  3.  Alpine  Landscape,  $3.25.  Friedrich  Krau^. 

Heath  Modem  Language  Wall  Charts.  For  vocabulary  learning  via  pictures. 
14  charts,  $4.00.  Reduced  facsimiles  and  word  list,  23  pp.,  16  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Monatskalender  auf  das  Jahr  1946.  20  x 28  cm.,  $1.25.  Frederick  Ungar 
Publishing  Co. 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  Set  of  10  back  numbers  $1.00.  The  foHow- 
ing  deal  with  German  subjects,  illustrated:  June  1930,  May  1931,  Dec. 
1931,  March  1932,  Feb.  1935,  June  1936,  Feb.  1937,  July  1938,  Nov. 
1939,  April  1941.  National  Geographic  Society,  School  Service  Diviaon. 
Sdmitzelbank  Chart.  Free  on  request.  Mader’s  Restaurant,  1041  North  3rd 
St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin. 

FILMS  (features) 

Concert  in  Tyrol.  German  language  feature.  16mm  sound.  105  minutes. 

Rental  $17.50.  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

Eftul  und  die  Detektive.  Based  on  the  Kartner  novel.  Idnun  sound.  77 
minutes.  Rental  $25.00.  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 
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Tke  Eternal  Mask.  German  language  feature  set  in  ^rlemla.  A pqrchological 
fantasy.  16nim  sound.  Rental  $25.00.  Brandon  Films^  Inc. 

Der  Hauptmann  von  Koepenick.  Film  version  of  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  comic 
satire  on  Prussianism.  16mm  sound.  85  minutes.  Rental  $16.00.  Brandon 
Fflms,  Inc. 

Koineradschaft.  Famous  Pabst  film  dealing  with  a mine  disaster  on  the 
^anco-German  border.  Stresses  intemational  cooperation.  16mm  sound. 

85  minutes.  Rental  $35.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Kuhle  Wampe.  Realistic  study  of  Berlin  working  class.  Score  by  Hanns 
Eisler.  16mm  sound.  75  minutes.  Rental  $20.00.  Br^don  Films,  Inc. 

Mem  Ldpold.  Romantic  comedy-drama  in  a modem  setting.  16mm  sound. 

94  minutes.  Rental  $25.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Das  Model  von  der  Reeperbahn.  Melodrama.  Useful  as  background  material 
on  Hamburg.  16mm  sound.  87  minutes.  Rental  $20.00.  Brandon  Films, 
Inc. 

The  Making  of  a King.  Historical  film  based  on  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  16mm  sound.  10  reels.  Rental  $15.00.' Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

Tke  Merry  Wives  of  Vienna.  Viennese  film  operetta.  Music  by  Robert  Stolz. 
16mm  sound,  82  minutes.  Rental  $25.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Mozart.  Musical  version  of  his  life.  Many  excerpts  from  his  o^ras,  re- 
corded by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  16mm 
sound.  74  minutes.  Rental  $20.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Orphan  Boy  op  Vienna  {Singende  Jugend).  Music  by  Vienna  choir  boys. 

85  tnimitpg  16mm  sound.  Rental  $17.50.  Intemational  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

Shadows  from  the  Past.  Austrian  melodrama  set  in  Vienna.  A psychological 
film.  16mm  sound.  82  minutes.  Rental  $25.00.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

WiUiam  Tell.  Swiss-made  film  produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na-  : 
tiopal  Museum  of  Swtzerland.  16mm  sound.  65  minutes.  Rental  $12.00. 
Brandon  Films,  Inc.  (Also  U.'of  Wis.  Bureau  of  Vis.  Instr.,  Rental 
$8.75.) 

FILMS  (musical  shorts) 

Blue  Danube  Waltz.  Played  by  a philharmonic  orchestra.  16mm  sound. 
Rental  $2.00.  Films,  Inc. 

Film  Concerts.  Orchestras  and  artist  soloists.  Subjects:  SdSubert,  Weber, 
Bach,  Liszt,  Mozart,  Strau^.  16mm  sound.  One  reel.  each.  Rental  $1.50 
per  reel.  Listitution^  Cinema  Service,  Inc. 

Music  Master  Series.  Same  as  above.  Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

Rosamunde.  Schubert’s  overture  presented  by  a symphony  orch^tra.  16mm 
sound.  10  minutes.  Rental  $1.50.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony.  Played  by  a philharmonic  orchestra.  16mm 
sound.  Rental  $2.00.  Films,  Inc. 

Symphony  Orchestra.  Music  appreciation  featuring  Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
and  Prelude,  Act  HI,  Lohengrin.  16mm  sound.  .10  minutes.  Rental  $1.00. 

U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr.  . . 
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Tannbauser.  Selections  from  Wagner’s.  («)era  played  by  a 

tra  with  fifty-voice  chorus  accompaniment.  Idmm  sound.  Rental  $2.uu. 

FflmSjInc. 


FILMS  (Austria) 

Alpine  Carden.  Folksoiigs,  dances,  fauna  and  flora  to  Au^  Wnm 
sound  (Engli^).  14  mtoutes.  Rental  $2D0.  U.  of  Wis.  But.  of  Via  Instt. 
Austria  and  the  Alps.  A Burton  Holmes  travelogue.  Glimpses  of  \irana, 
down-the  Danube,  picturesque  Salzburg,  the  Zug^itze.  16mm  silent 
(English  captions).  18  minutes.  Rental  75  cents.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of 

Vis.'Instr.  . • u ♦ i 

Beautifid  Tyrol.  A travdo^e.  16mm  sound  (Englidi).  13  mmutes.  Rental 

$1.2S.U.ofWis.Bur.ofAns.Instr. 

J)ay  in  Vienna:  Rambling  in  Tienna.  Two  subjects,  one  reel  each.  16mm 

sound.  Rental  $1.50.  Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  - /«  i*  u 

Picturesque  Salzburg.  A Burton  Holmes  travdogue.  16mm  silent  (Englisn 
captions).  11  minutes.  Rental  75  cents.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  ^tr. 
Salzburg  Festival.  16min  sound.  1 red.  Rmtal  $1.50.  Ideal  Ketures  Cmp. 
Tyrolese  Costumes  and  Customs:  Beautiful  Tyrol.  Two  subjects,  one  reel 
each.  16nun  sound.  Rental  $1.50.  Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

ViOdge  Symphony.  Austrian  Alpine  village,  occupations  and  dances.  16mm 
- sound  (English),  9 minutes.  Rental  $1.00.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instn 
Winter  in  Austria.  Skiing  and  other  winter  sports  in  the  Alps.  16mm  sound 

(English).  11  minuti  Rental  $1.00.  U.  of  Wis.  Bm.  of  V^^ 


FILMS  (Germany) 

Alps  of  Saxony.  Picturesque  journey  up  the  Elbe.  16mm  silent,  one  red. 
Write  for  rental.  Bell  & Howdl  Co.  . _ 

. Berlin.  Prindpal  streets,  transportation  system,  Brandenburg  Gate,  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  Victory  Colunm,  Reichstag;  Museton,  ..Univeraty  of 
Berlin,  modem  houang,  airpmrtj  etc.  15  nunutes.  Rental  75  cents.  Stu^ 

gmdes  available  at  15  cents  each.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 

Bremen,  Key  to  the  Seven  Seas.  Traces  development  of  the  seaport.  16mm 
/ , sound  (English).  One  red.  Write  for  rental.  Bdl  & Howell  Co. 

Germany.  Scenes  of  Alps,  Dresden,  Garmish,  Weimar.  16mm  sound 
lish).  10  minu^.  Rental  $1.50.  Brandon  Films,  Inc. 

Germany; Shipbuilding,  aviation,  inanufacti^g,  canab,  indust^^ 

exposition,  boys  in  State  Labor  Service.  16mm  silent  (English  captions). 
16  nunutes.  Study  guides,  15  cents  each.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 
Germany:  Rural  Life.  Farms,  harvesting,  village  markets;  girls  in  State 
J^bor  Service.  16mm  silent  (English  captioni).  16  minutes.  Rental  75 
cents.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur,  of  Vis.  Instr. 

In  Goethes  Footsteps.r]Rtf^on  associated  with  Goethe’s  life.  16mm  sound 
(RtiglUh)  One  red.  Write  for  rental.  BeU  Howell  Co. 
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In  Old  Hessen.  Hessian  types,  costumes  and  peasant  dances.  16mm  silent. 

Two  reels.  Rental  $1.00.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Land  of  the  Wends.  Following  the  River  Spree  through  Lusati^  ^ 
'customs.  16mm  sound  (English).  One  reel.  Write  for  rental.  Bdl  & 

Howell  Co.  , ^ ^ 1 1 

Master  Drink  of  Rothenburg.  The  medieval  city  and  castle,  festival  p y 

depicting  scenes  from  the  Thirty  Years  War.  16mm  sound  (Englidi). 
One  reel.  Write  for  rental.  Bell  & Howell  Co. 

Olympics,  19S6.  Parade  of  athletes,  field,  swimming  and  rowing  events. 

16nim  ^knt.  16  minutes.  Rental  75  cents.  U.  of  Wis^  Bur.  of  Vis.  Inste. 
RMndand  Memories.  Pre-war  scenes  of  the  Rhineland  area.  16mm  sound. 

One  reel.  Rental  $2.50.  Visual  Art  Films. 

Speewdd  Folks.  Pre-war  scenes  of  peasant  life  alo^  the  River  Spree. 

16mm  sound.  One  reel.  Rental  $2.50.  Visual  Art  Films. 

The  Saar.  Saarbruecken,  industrial  and  mining  scenes.  16mm  sound.  10 
minutes.  Rental  $1.50.  Brandon  Fflms. 

Trip  Through  Germany.  16mm  sound.  One  reel.  Rental  $1.50.  Ideal  Pic- 
tures Corp.  - t A 

Valleys  of  the  Rhine.  Scenic  views,  towns,  vineyards,  farms.  16mm  ^unrt 
(EngKdi).  22  minutes.  Rental  $2.50.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 
(Also  International  Film  Bureau,  Rental  $3.00.) 


FILMS  (Switzerland) 

Alpine  Village:  Life  in  a tyiHcal  Swiss  village  in  winter  and  summer.  16inm 
sound.  22  minutes.  Rental  $2.50.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr.  (Also 
International  Film  Bureai^  rentjd  $3.00.)  ^ y 

Bauemstand  mit  Kiinstlerhand.  Swiss  home  industries,  textiles,  wood-can^g, 
lace-maMng,  etc.  16mm  sound.  22  minutes.  Rental  $1.25.  U.  of  Wis. 

Bur.  of  Vis.  Itostr.  t * 1 1, 

BeasUifid  Switzerland.  Alps,  Lake  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Interlaken. 

16  nun  sound  (English) . Rental  $1.25.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Wis.  Instr. 
Costlcs  w 16mm  sound  (En^idi).  Two  reels*  Rental  ^.00. 

International  Film  Bureau.  / 

Children  of  Switzerland.  Pastoral  lives  of  a Swiss  boy  and  girl,  viUa^  life, 
outdoor  scenes  on  the  Alps.  16mm  sound  (English).  11  minutes.  Rental 
$1.25.  Study  guides,  IS  cents  each.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 

Mm  of  the  Alps.  Life  of  Swiss  mountameers,  dairying,  mountain  climbing, 
Aifag  and  skating,  tourist  trade,  farm  life.  16mm  sound  (Englm). 
10  minutes.  Rental  $1.25.  V.  of  Wis.  Bur,  of  Vis.  Instr.  (Also  Inter- 
national Film  Bureau,  rental  $1.50.)  . « i 

Switzerland.  Alpine  scenery.  16mm  sound  (English).  9 minutes.  Rental 
$1.00.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr.  . 
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FILMS  (misceUaneous) 

Expansion  of  Germany.  Economic  treatment;  from  1870  to  1914.  16n^ 
sound  (English).  10  minutes.  Rental  $1.25.  IT.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  festr. 
GeopoUtik.  A propaganda  diort  on  Haushofer,  Hitler  and  geopolitics.  16mrn 
sound  (English).  22  minutes.  Rental  $2.50.  Includes  pupil  study  sheet. 
U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 

Germany  under  Hitler.  Buddings,  dining  and  dancing,  parades  and  toon- 
strations,  labor  camps,  mflitary  drffl.  “A  film  of  decided  social  ^r- 
tance.’^  i6mm  sound  (English).  11  minutes.  Rental  $1.25.  U.  of  Wis. 
Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr. 

That  Mothers  Might  Live.  Story  of  Dr.  Semmelweiss  and  the  conquest  of 
puerperal  fever.  16mm  sound  (English).  11  minutes.  Rental  $1.25. 
U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Listr. 

The  Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich.  A comparison  of  the  Deutsches  Museum 
and  the  Chicago  Planetarium.  16mm  sound  (English).  One  reel  Rental 
$1.50.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of  Vis.  Instr.  , ^ - 

The  Story  That  CouldnH  be  Printed.  Story  of  Peter  Zenger  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  16mm  sound  (English).  11  minutes.  U.  of  Wis.  Bur.  of 
Instr. 

FILMSTRIPS  (See  SLIDES  AND  FILMSTRIPS) 

FOLK  DANCES  (See  MUSIC— Instrumental  Recordings) 

GAMES 

Bastdkunste  und  lAebhaberarbeiten,  Keiffer.  $2.00.  Frederidc  Ungar  Pub- 
liriiing  Co. 

Deutsche  Volksratsd.  $l!0O.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co. 

Frag  'mich  was  I Frage — und  Antwortspidy  Rundt.  $1.25.  Frederick  Ungar 

Publishing  Co.  j * nn  ' i» 

Learn  A Ungo:  German.  Picture  and  vrord  game  on  cards.  $1.00.  Roger 

Stephens  Publishmg  Co. 

Ratsdraten  Dutch  AUe  RBsdarien.  $1.25.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishmg  Co. 

MAPS 

Germany  and  Its  Approaches  (as  of  Sept.  1,  1939).  Ten  color  wall  map, 
z 26J4  inches.  Paper,  SO  cents.  Linen,  $1.00.  Index,  25  cents. 
National  Geographic  Society. 

Language  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  66  x 46  inches.  Hand  mounted 
on  doth.  From  $6.75  to  $10.25  depending  on  additional  mechanical  fea- 
tures.-Send  for  catalog.  Rand  McNally  Co. 

Map  of  Germany.  Wall  map  on  cloth  with  sticks  on  t(^  and  bottom.  24  x 36 
- inches.  $4.50.  Paper,  $1.00.  C.  S.  Hammond  & Co.,  Inc. 
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Ms^  of  Germany.  (1)  Map  J38g:  Germany.  44  x 58  inches.  Paper,  $4.50. 
(2)  MapHlO:  Germany  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation  (1547).  44  x 32 
indies.  Paper,  $1.35.  (3)  Map  H20:  Growth  of  Prussia  a^  Modem 
Germany  (1740-1930).  44  x 32  inches.  Paper,  $1.35.  Write  for  List  G26. 
Denoyer-Cieppert  Co. 

(^tline  Maps  for  School  Use.  Map  No.  4507:  Middle  Europe.  8 x 10)4 
indies.  Single  copies,  one  cent;  70  cents  per  100;  $6.00  per  1000.  Mini> 
mum  order  25  cents.  Will  mate  up  maps  preiuously  list^  if  ordered  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Write  for  information.  McKni^t  & McKnight 

Students  Map  cf  Germany.  Paper,  black  and  white,  10  x 11  inches.  Two 
cents  each  m quantities  of  10.  Thrift  Press. 

The  University  Series.  Desk  study  maps.  8)4  x 11.  10  cents  each.  50  per 
cent  discount  fm:  100  dr  more.  Complete  set  of  13,  $1.00.  Subjects:  (1) 
World  Languages.  (2)  World  Density  of  Population.  (3)  World  Re- 
ligions. (4)  World  Occupations.  (5)  Climates  of  the  World,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  for  catalog.  C.  S.  Hammond  & Co. 

Wad  Map  of  Germany.  Paper,  black  and  white,  28  x 22  inches.  Top  and 
bottom  metal  str^s  with  rings  for  hanging.  Dotted  line  indicates  former 
boundaries  of  Germany.  25  cents.  The  Thrift  Press. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AIDS 

German  Verb  Wheel,  Cuthbertson.  40  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

German  Word  Cards.  1364  words  on  small  cards  with  translations  on  rear. 
Boxed.  $2.35.  Schoenhofs  Foreign  Books,  Ihc. 

Language  Reading  Report  Blanks,  Bond.  40  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

MUSIC  (History,  musicians,  etc.)  (See  also  SONG  BOOKS) 

Geschichte  der  Mupk^  Einstein.  $1.00.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co. 

Beethoven,  Wiegler.  $1.25.  Frederick  Ungar  Publiriiing  Co. 

librettos  of  the  Wagner  Operas.  English  and  Germsm  parallel  texts  and 
music  of  the  prindpal  airs.  Synopsis  of  each  opera.  $2.00.  Postage  free, 
if  remittance  accompanies  order.  Crown  Publishers. 

Musikeranekdoten,  Hollerop.  $1.25.  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co. 

Sieben  Geschichten  vom  Gottlichen  Mozart,  Schurig.  $1.00.  Frederick  Ungar 
Publishing  Co. 


MUSIC  (LIEDER  coUections) 

Brahms,  Johannes:  (1)  Eighteen  Songs.  60  cents.  (2)  Fifty  Selected  Songs. 
3 vols.  $1.75.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  (3)  Forty  Songs.  Oliver  Ditson  Series. 
$2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Franz,  Robert:  (1)  Eighteen  Songs.  3 vols.  60  cents  each.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

(2)  Fifty  Songs.  Oliver  Ditson  Series.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  $1.25.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
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Liszt,  Franz:  (1)  Twelve  Songs.  2 vols,  75  cents  each.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

(2)  Thirty  Songs.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Loewe,  Carl:  Twelve  Songs  and  BaUads.  2 vols.  60  cents  each.  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix:  Complete  Collection  of  Songs.  $1.75.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 
Schubert,  Franz:  (1)  First  Vocal  Album.  Four  parts  in  one  volume:  Die 
Schone  Miillerin,  WinterreisCf  Schwanengesang,  Beliebte  lieder.  $3.00. 
G.  Schirmer,  Lie.  (2)  Fifty  Songs.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
Schumann,  Robert:  (1)  Eighteen  Songs.  3 vols^  50  cents  each.  G.  Schirmer^ 
Inc.  (2)  Fifty  Songs.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Strauss,  Richard:  Forty  Songs.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Wolf,  Hugo:  Fifty  Songs.  $2.50.  Theodore  Presser  Co. 


MUSIC  (Instrumental  recordings) 

Austrian  Peasant  Dances.  Gogdance  (Schuhplattler);  The  Stomper 
{G*Strampfter).  Rec.  Cat.  No.  4489;  75  cents.  RCA  Victor. 

German  Folk  Dances.  Broom  Dance;  Brummel  Schottische;  Come  Let  Us 
be  Joyful.  Rec.  Cat.  No.  20448.  50  cents.  RCA  Victor. 

D^ces  From  Austria.  The  Seven  Leaps  (Die  Sieben  Sprunge)  ^ Hogdance 
(Sautanz);  Two-Step  (ZwoaschHtt).  Rw.  Cat.  No.  4490.  75  cents. 
RCA  Victor. 

Der  Tannenbaum;  StHle  Nacht.  Rec.  Cat.  No.  1748.  75  cents.  RCA  Victor. 

Educational  German  Recor^.  Rec.  C^t.Nos.  20432  ; 20448;  21620. 50  cents 
each.  RCA  Victor. 

Strauss  Waltzes.  Album  Cat.  No.  P-14.  $2.00.  RCA  Victor. 

A Wagner  Concert.  Fritz  Reiner  and  the  Pittsburg  S}miphony.  Prelude, 
Mehtersinger;  Forest  Murmurs,  Siegfried;  Preludes^  Act  I,  Act  IH, 
Lohengrin;  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  Set  M-549.  $4.50.  Columbia  Recording 
Corp. 


MUSIC  (Vocal  r^ordings) 

Beethoven:  Song  Cycle.  i4«  die  ferne  Gdiehte.  Rec.  Cat.  Nos.  12246;  12247. 
$1.00  each.  RCA  Victor. 

Brahms:  Song  Album.  Marian  Anderson  and  the  U.  of  P.  Glee  Club.  Album' 
Cat.  No.  M-555.  $3.25.  RCA  Victor. 

Brahms:  Song  Society  Album.  Kipnis  and  others.  Vols.  I & H.  $6.50  per . 
album.  Cat.  No.  M-522.  RCxWictor. 

Early  German  lieder.  Ernst  Wolff.  Set  X-168.  $2.00.  Columbia  Recording 
Corp.  . ^ 

• Lieder.  Sung  by  Lotte  Lehmann.  (1)  Schumann,  Dkhterliebe.  Set  M-486. 
$4.00.  (2)  Schumann,  Frauenliebe  tind  Leben.  Set  M-539.  $3.50.  (3) 
Schubert,  Winterreise.  Set  M-466.  $3.50:  Set  M-587.  $2.75.  (4)  Brah^. 
Set  M-4S3.  $4.00.  Columbia  Recording  Corp.  - 
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Scenes  from  Wagner  Operas.  Melchior,  Flagstad.  Anas  from  Tristan  und  . 
Isolde,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser,  Siegfried,  Der  Fliegende  HoUdr^er. 
Album  DM-979.  ?5.S0.  RCA  Victor. 

Schubert,  Winterreise.  11  songs.  Lotte  Lehmann.  Album  Cat.  No.  M-692. 
$4.00.  RCA  Victor. 

Schumann,  Dichterliebe.  Album  Cat  No.  M-386.  $3.50.  RCA  Victor. 
Schumann  Duets.  Melchior  and  Lehmann.  Album  M-S60.  $2.00.  RCA 
Victor. 

Schumann,  Frauerdiebe  und  Leben.  Helen  Traubel.  Album  Cat.  No.  M-3S4. 
$3.75.  RCA  Victor. 

Selected  Songs  by  Liszt.  Ernst  Wolff.  Set  X-148.  $2.50.  Columbia  Recording 
Corp. 

Selected  Songs  by  Schubert.  Pradau,  Hackett,  Kipnis.  Set  M-89.  $8.50. 
Columbia  Recording  C(up. 

Songs  of  Vienna.  Lotte  Lehmann.  Set  M-494.  $2.75.  Columbia  Recording 
Corp. 

Strauss^  Johann:  Viennese  Music.  Vienna  Choir  Boys.  Album  Cat.  No. 
M-561.  $3.50.  RCA  Victor. 

Zigeunerlie^,  Brahms.  Madrigal  Singers  conducted  by  Lehman  Engel.  Set 
X>88.  $2.50.  Colunibia  Recording  Corp.  ^ 


NEWSPAPERS 

Abendpost.  “An  American  Newspaper  Published  in  the  German  Language.” 
Daily  except  Sunday,  5 cents  per  copy.  $6.00  per  year.  Sonntagpost^ 
10  cents  per  copy.  $4.00  per  year.  Combined  subscription,  $9.50  per  year. 
The  Abendpost  Co.,  223  W.  Washington  St.,  Chic^o  6,  HI. 

Aufbdu,  A we^y.  Tlie  chief  organ  for  recent  German  immigrants.  10  cents 
per  copy.  $4.50  per  year.  Aufbau,  67  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 
Jugendpost.  “A  German-Language  periodical  for  American  students  of  Ger- 
man.” Published  the  middle  of  each  month  from  September  to  June. 
Subscription  rates,  order  blank  and  sample  copy  mailed  on  request. 
Special  rates  for  dasses  and  dubs.  Jugendpost,  237-39  Andrews  St., 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Staatseeitung  und  EerM.  A daily.  5 cents  per  copy.  $8.00  per  yem.  Sunday, 
10  cents  per  copy.  $5.00  per  year.  Staatszdtung,  24  North  Williams  St., 
N.Y.  C. 

PICTURES  (See  also  ART,  DISPLAY  MATERIAL) 

* * 

Color  Sheets.  Austrian  ^enes.  German  scenes.  Dinkdsbudil,  Oberammer- 
20  separate  sheets.  Some  duplications  necessary  to  make  up  mini- 
mum,set  of  48.  30  cents.  National  GeograpMc  Sodety. 
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PLAYS 

Drei  Kleine  Lustspiele.  Ed.  Wells.  Giinstige  Vorzeichen,  Benedix;  Der 
Prozess,  Benedix;  Einer  Muss  Heiratenl,  Wilhelmi.  96  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  & Co. 

Lust  und  Leid.  Ed.  Diamond  & Schomaker.  One>act.  plays  by  Boetticher, 
Mann,  Schnitzler,  Sudermann/Thoma.  $1.44.  Henry  Holt  & Co. 

Moderne  Einakter.  Ed.  Jaeger.  Six  plays  by  Schnitzler,  Hartleben,  Ernst, 
Unger,  Johst.  $1.40.  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co. 

Zwd  Moderne  Einakter.  Ed.  Funke.  Der  Morder,  Goetz;  Panne  vor  Alt* 
Heidelberg.  48  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

POST  CARDS  (See  ART) 

RECORD  COURSES 

Cortinaphone  Language  Course:  German.  15  double-faced  12''  records  in 
album.  Cortina  Method  textbook.  Supplementary  conversational  book. 
Bilingual  dictionary.  Personal  tuition  service  and  homework  sheets. 
$50.00.  The  Cortina  Academy. 

Findlay-Gregg  German  Language  Records.  Recorded  in  London.  Six  12" 
records  (No.  1 oiit  Of  stock).  Instruction  book  and  album.  $12.00  list. 
$9.00  to  schools.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Hugophone  Series:  German.  Recorded  in  Englsmd.  Three  12"  records.  Two 
manuals.  $12.50.  Educational  discount  for  class  use.  Schoenhof’s  For- 
eign Books,  Inc. 

Language  Phone  Method:  German.  18  double-faced  10"  records  and  carry- 
ing case.  Speaking  and  pronouncing  manual.  Advanced  course  manual 
Set  of  grammar  and  exercise  books.  Bilingual  dictionary.  Recorded  by 
Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  Prof.  Emeritus,  Dept,  of  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literature,  Barnard  Collie,  Columbia  University.  $52.00.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.  - 

Linguaphone:  Brush  up  your  German.  Five  double-faced  10"  records.  25 
. conversations.  Textbook.  Album.'$15.00.  Linguaphone  Institute. 

Linguaphone  Conversational  Course:  German.  16  double-faced  10"  records. 
Illustrated  textbook.  Supplementary,  texts,  exercises,  etc.  Student’s  in- 

^ struction  guide.  Inquiry  forms  for  exercises  to  be  corrected.  Portable 
' cai^ying  c^.  $50.00.  Linguaphone  Institute. 

Linguaphone:  Dr.  Funke’s  Readings  in  German.  5 double-faced  10"  records. 
Textbook.  Selection  from  Faust,  etc.  Recorded  by  Prof.  Erich  Funke, 
State  University  of  Iowa.  $15.00.  Linguaphone  Institute. 

Linguapjione:  German  Literary  Course,  “Series  B.^’  6 double-faced  12" 
records.  iCextbook.  ^buin.  Spoken  by  Dr.  E.  Dra^,  University  of 
Berlin.  $30.00.  Linguaphone  Institute. 

- Linguaphone:  German  Phonetic  Record.-One  double-faced  10"  record.  One 
text  brochure.  Spoken  by  Dr.  Th.  Siebs,  University  of.  Breidau.  $3^00. 
Linguaphone  In^itutie. 
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RECORDS  (See  MUSIC) 

SCULPTURE  (See  ART) 

SERVICE  BUREAUS 

German  Service  Bureau.  Write  for  list  of  available  loan  material.  Prof. 

Werner  Neuse,  Middlebury  CoUege,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Some  loan  matenal  from  the 
old  German  Service  Bureau  still  available.  Borrower  pays^t^e. 
Write  for  1938  loan  catalog.  Prof.  J.  D.  Wor^an,  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 

SLIDES  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

Art  & Crafts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  3Smm  slidefilm.  $2.00.  Sodety 

for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  . . t. 

Beseler  Lecture  Sets.  Black  and  virhite,  and  colored  slides  with  manuscnpte. 
Travel,  biography,  literature,  art,  music,  geography,  architecture.  Send 
for  free  catalog.  Rental  10  cents  per  slide  plus  transportation  ^argra. 
Sale  price,  50  cents  per  slide  for  black  and  white;  $1.50  per  slide  for 

colored.  Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Co.  « r 

Color  Slides  of  Famous  Paintings.  2x2  inches  color  sUdes.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  For  artists  represented  see  above  under  Art,  Color  Mmiatures 
of  Famous  Paintings.  50  cents  per  slide  plus  postage.  Art  Education, 

Inc.  • \ • 

Filmstrips.  Approximately  100  3Smm  filmstrips,  25  to  100  separate  vie^ 
each.  Explanatory  booklets  in  German  accompany  most  filmstrips.  Sub- 
jects: German  cities,  art,  industry,  history,  architecture,  literature,  sports, 
etc.  Send  for  list.  Loaned  free.  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  ^ 
Geography.  (1)  Smtzerlandy  Unit  4.  (2)  Down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlt^s, 
Unit  5.  Eadi  unit  consists  of  25  lantern  slides,  1 map  slide,  1 teachers 
manual  and  case.  $6.35  per  unit.  Keystone  View  Co. 

German  Art.  All  items  under  “Art”  above  in  the  University  Pnnts  senes 
are  available  for' purchase  as  black  and  white  lantern  ^des.  50  cents 
Kich  plus  postage.  Discount  for  quantity  orders.  The  University  Pnnte. 
History  of- Art  Sets.  Slides  cn  Durer  and  Holbein.  Loaned  free  for  one  week. 
Brooklyn  Museum. 

History  of  Europe  Series.  3Smm  slidefilms.  (1)  Picturesque  Germany.  With 
teacher’s  $2.00  (2)  Austria.  No  manual.  $2.00.  (3)  Picturesque 

Switzerland.  $2.00.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  ^ 

Kodachrome  Slides.  Geography  of  Europe:  Germany.  (1)  Ufe  among  me 
peopley  16  slides.  (2)  Seeing  the  country.  43  slides.  2 x 2 inches.  Nmem- 
berg,  Rothenburg,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  Osnabnick,  Weimar,  Potsd^,  I^p-. 
zig,  Munich,  etc.  50  to  60  cento  each  depending  on  mounts  and  bmders. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

Lending  Collections.  Slides  on  many  (5erma?  items.  Write  for  catalog  en- 
titled “The  Lending  Collections.”  Metropolitan  Museum  of  ^ ; 
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SONG  BOOKS  (See.  also  MUSIC — LIEDER  Collections) 

Der  EupfgeigenhansL  Hrg.  von  Hans  Breuer.  262  son^.  mustrated.  310 
pp.  S^  paper,  $2.10;  doth,  $2.85.  Schoenhof’s  Forei^  is 

Deutsches  Uederbuch  (Erste  Folge).  32  son^  mth  music.  Stiff  ^5 

cents.  (Zweite  Folge)  34  songs  with  music.  Stiff  paper,  IS  cents,  ine 

Die  SchMen  Deutschen  Lieder.  Music  for  piano  and  words.  (Erste  Folge) 
21  songs.  48  pp.  Paper,  $1.00.  (Zweite  Folge).  18  songs.  48  pp.  P^r, 
$1.00.  Friedrich  Krause. 

Fifty  German  Folk  Songs  with  Airs.  Ed.  Swannell.  Lunp  doth,  60  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  . „ m * Thrift 

German  Christmas  Songs.  14  songs  with  music.  Paper,  10  cents.  The  Tmnt 

Germ&n  Poems  atid  Songs.  Ed.  Lieder.  35  musical  settings  and  many 
poems.  $1.75.  Oxford  University  Press. 

KkiriCr  Mederjreund.  Ed.  Arlt  & Schomaker.  202  popular  German  songs, 

$1.00.  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.  ^ 

Neues  Deutsches  Uederbuch.  Ed.  Morgan,  Griebsch  & Hohlfeld.  167  pp. 

Cloth,  $1.72.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  . 

Songs  of  Germany.  Ed.  Max  Spicker.  81  German  folk  and  popular  songs 
with  words  and  piano  accompaniincnt.  $L25.  Schinncr,  ^ 

Treasury  of  German  Song.  Ed.  B.  J.  Vos.  57  pp.  75  cents.  Henry  Holt  & Co. 

STAMPS 

German  stamps.  Colonies,  Austria,  Danzig,  Saar,  Svdtzerland,  etc.  P. 

“ Schneider.  ■ 

Germany:  Semi-Postals.  All  war  issues.Xist  free  on  request.  Union  Stamp  Co. 


LIST  OF  ADDRESSES 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  79th  St.  & Central  Park  West, 
N.Y.C.  _ 

Art’Education,  Inc.,  6 East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lUi  ‘ 

Bell  & Howell  Co.,  1801  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 

Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Co.,  131  East  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

H:  Bittner  & Co.,  67  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkw,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.  _ 

Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  420  Chestnut  St.,  Philaddphia  6,  Pa, 

Columbia  Recording  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  r 

The  Ccfftina  Academy,  105  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Crofts  '&  Cd.,W  Fifth  Ave.,  N^  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 
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Crown  Publishers,  419.  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Denoyer*Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  111.  ^ 

Films,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 
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AA.TJ.,  35, 127, 201,  532 
A AT.G^  35,  74, 130 
AAT^^  35, 115 

Ability  grouping,  22,  203-204,  318,  332, 
472,  614-615 

Adiieveinent  in  modem  languages,  64, 180, 
197-198,  202-203,  254-260,  467-470, 
485-500. 

Activities,  188,  189,  360-361, 401-411, 412- 
413,  431,  433-434,  440-441,  570,  627, 
647 

Aims  and  objectives,  97-98,  162-164. 191- 
236,  265,  266, 354, 565,  649-650 
American  and  Canadian  Committees  on 
Modem  Languages,  see  Modem  Foitign 
Language  Studjr,  The 
American  Coundl  of  Learned  Sodeties,  79, 
82, 320,  323  n.,  568,  572,  586,  598,  643 
American  Coundl  on  Education,  532, 545 
American  Coundl  Tests,  198, 325, 482, 652- 
657, 659-660,  663-664 
American  Ebtorical  Assodatkm,  171 
American  PhQoIogical  Association,  26, 
141 

American  Youth  Commission,  170-171 
Andent  versus  modem  languages,  11-22, 
273  n. 

Anschauungsunterridit,  306 
Aptitude  tests,  338, 345, 346, 470-472, 474- 
477,  660-663.  also  LitignktV  ability, 
Frogno^  Prognosis  tests 
Awa  and.  Language  Programs,  see  Army 
Specialized  Triuning  Program] 

Army  ^wdaUzed  Tninmg  Program,  Li- 
tro.,  vi,  79;  history  of,  80-86;  objec- 
tives, 233,  234-236;  methodology  of, 
319-323,  449;  testing  tediniques,  485- 
500,  501-502,  513,  515,  520,  521,  564!^ 
565,  567,  568-609,  630-631 
Artificial  language,  237, 242, 244-245, 260- 
265,  346,  474 

Assembly  psograms,  374-376, 413 
Aswciation,  238,  242-243,  248,  274-275. 
325-326,  404 

A.S.TP.,  see  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program 


Audio-visual  aids,  460-462,  571.  See  also 
Visual  uds 

Aural  comprdiendon  tests,  479-480,  485- . 
500,  501-507,  657-658,  663-664,  676- 
677 

Basic  En^idi,  379 

Bdtis  method,  the,  284-285.  See  also  Pty- 
chological  method,  the 
Bilingualism:  by  Michael  West,  64;  as 
interference,  245, 268 
Bond  reading  method,  the,  11  n. 

Book  reviews,  386 

Breath  groups,  309,  675 

Buswell  study,  the,  see  Eye-movements 

Cardmal  Frindfks  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 198  n.,  232,  233  n. 

C JSE3.,  see  CoU^e  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board 

Ckeydleur  French  Test,  335 
Choral  reading,  426-429 
Civil  ^airs  Training  Pi-ogram,  see  Army 
Spedalized  Training  Program 
Civilization  tests,  480, 483,  484  n. 

Classical  Investi^on,  Tl^  64,  90,  96  n., 
268,  271,  560 

Cleveland  Agreement,  The,  33,  34 
Cleveland  Plan,  The,  324-337 
Cognates,  271,  383 

Coleman  Report,  The,  77,  191-214,  266, 
271,  297-298,  377,  485,  560,  612-617, 
644  n.  See  also  Modem  Foreian  Lan- 
guage Study,  The 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  69, 
217, 466,  615,  619,  620,  665-674 
Columbia  Research  Bureau  Tests,  483 
Commisdon  on  Trends  in  Education, 
182  n.,  570,  633 
Committee  of  Ten,  The,  68 
Committee  of  Twelve,  The,  see  Report  of  ’ . 

The  Committee  of  TVdve ' 

Completion  teds,  277-278,  480-481,  563 
Composition,  272, 313, 314 
Composition  scal^  469,  484  n. 

Concert  reading,  307 
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Conversation,  42,  145-146,  ISS,  191 ; as  an 
sum,  235-236,  282,  368-376;  illustrative 
for,  442-449,  60S,  624,  637 
Cooperative  Test  Service,  483,  503,  546 
Corrdation,  141—144,  266,  302,  349,  352, 
434,  627,  643 

Corre^ndence,  287,  291  n.,  314, 373, 410, 
695,  700 

Course  Outlines,  see  Syllsdii  • 

Cultural  study  and  materials,  64, 144, 147- 
148,  155,  199,  279,  306,  360,  367,  368, 
371,  397,  430-462,  527-528,  541-542, 
553,  580-581,  612,  624-627 

Delaware  Plan,  the,  38, 41, 43, 512 
Deutschkunde,  436 
IMalogue,  see  Dramatization 
Dictation,  675-676, 677 
Dictionaries,  443, 458 
Direct  method,  the,  11  n.,  32,  38,  43,  70, 
71,  252,  276-277, 279, 295,  305,  316,  318, 
322,333,369 

DLti^inary  values,  87, 88-97 
IM^ribution  of  learning,  237 
Donatsdinitzer,  9-10  n. 

Drsunatizsdion,  336,  357-358,  394—396 
Drfll,  245-246,  314,  319,  407 

Ecleclic  method,  the,  277, 316 
Educational  Forttm,  168-169 
Educationsd  Policies  Commission,  162—164, 
171,  172, 174 

Educatioi&ts,  78,  144-154, 154-162 
Effect  of  foreign  language  study  on  Eng- 
lish, 64,  90,  95  n^  96  n.,  149-150,  156, 
157, 176, 248, 265^274, 273  n,  292 
Enrolments  in  modem  languages,  42,  58- 
59,  64,  69,  73,  202,  216,  510 
Fjiperanto,  see  Artifidal  language 
Bvery-Pu^  Tests,  483 
Explication  de  textes,  311,  526 
Eye-movements,  208-210,  213—214,  249- 
254 

“Fetitii”  controversy,  19,  2?  n. 

FOms,  440,  450-451,  461.  See  also  Realia 
- Fixations,  see  Eye-movements. 

Pocd^Btcfts  Tests,  483 
Foreign  Area  and  Lsmguage  Curriculum, 
see  Army  SpedaUzed  Training  Program 
Foreign  dvilization,  430-462.  See  also  Cul- 
tural study  and  noaterials 
Foreign  language  in  the  general  curriculum, 
141-1^  193-194,  218-220,  223-225, 
' 231-233, 351-354 


Frankfurt  Musterschule,  70-71 
Frequency  counts,  see  Word  counts.  Idiom 
counts.  Syntax  frequency 
Functiomd  grammar,  311, 458 

Garner  372-373,  414-420,  708 
Generalists,  see  Educationists 
General  Language,  189, 190, 196, 338-350 
German  Quarterly,  74, 110, 320 
Gestalt,  274-278 

Gotun  series,  7-8, 11  n.,  68,  276,  278,  284- 
285,  290  n.,  420-426.  See  also  Vsydso- 
logical  method,  the- 

Grammar,  208,  242,  311-312,  403,  404, 
422,  539-540,  569,  576,  622-624,  647 
Grammar  (-trantiation)  method,  the,  68, 
157,  205,  207,  248,  281-282,  316,  317 
Guidance,  153-154,  158,  180,  347,  472, 562 

Hamiltonian  System,  the,  5 
Harvard  Report,  The,  175-177 
History  of  lang^uage  teadiing,  1-86 

Idioms:  ftequenqr  counts  of,  199-200;  as 
Gestalts,  277 

mostrative  material,  lOn;  See  also  Pic- 
tures 

Imagery  types,  295-296 
Indiana  Stale  High  School  Tests,  483 
Indirect  method,  the,  305 
Indhddual  differences,  165—168,  174,  245, 
302,  647 

Inductive  grammar,  4,  286,  305,  312,  328, 
458 

Inner  ^)eech,  241,  257,  380 
Integration,  183—190,  225,  347—348,  350, 
352,  367.  See  also  Correlation. 
Intdl^gence  quotient,  267,  269,  332,  393, 
474,  631 

Intendve  Langm^e  Program,  see  Amy 
Specudized  Training  Frograin 
Interest,  237-238,  247,  257,  282,  283,  297, 

' 302,  314,  324-325,  383-384,  401 

Litemational  Amdliuy  Language  Assoda- 
tion,  260 

Internationale  Zeitschrijt  fur  Bnuehung, 
169 

Divestigation  of  the  Teadiing  of  a Second 
Language,  501-507,  657-658 
- Iowa  Plaument  Exarnnations,  473-479; 
aptitude  test,  474;  training  tests,  475, 

m 

Jokt  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomen- 
dature,  141 
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Jtuuor  Year  Abroad,  see  Delaware  Plan 

Testf  33S  ^ 

Kulturkunde,  430-462.  See  also  Cultural 
study  and  materials.^ 

Language  arts,  the,  178,  343,  349,  3S0, 
363,  368  n.  5^  also  Stanford  Language 
Arts  Investigation 
Language  dubs,  441,  704 
Language  laboratoiy,  the,  402,  461-462 
Lehierbund,  Nationale  Deutsdiameri- 
kamsche,  Der,  67,  69  ... 

Linguistic  ability,  194,  198,  25^260,  344, 
35(MS4,  468-469,  470-472,  473 
Linguistic  Sodety  of  Amenca,  82,  323  n. 
Literature,  the  teaching  of,  24-25,  147, 
330-331,  366-367,  526,  527,  542 
“liroig”  languages,  23-24,  457 
Lundeherg-Tkarp  Audition  Test,  483 
Lyc6es,  272 

Magnetic  tape  recorder,  439-440*  S7l  '• 

Maps,  see  Realia 

Matding  tests,  480 

Meidingetei,  5 

Memory  worJ:,  359 

Mental  discipline,  88,  89, 91,  92,  93,  94  n., 
95  n.,  158, 244,  281-282.  See  dso  Trans- 
fer of '^training.  Values  of  modem  lan- 
guage study 

Methods:  history  of,  1-9,  22-26;  critidsm 
of,  151-153;  204;  influence  on  learning, 
241-242;  281-323  ; 529-530,  543,  569, 
603.  See  obo-Direct,  Edectic,  Grammar- 
trahdation,  Natunil,  Phonetic,  Psy- 
chological, etc. 

IiGddlebury  College,  42,  181,  514,  567 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Study,  The, 
39,  40,  42;  history  of,  62-67  ; 74-77; 

' pubHcations,  75-77;  98,  177,  199,  214, 
216,  298,  315,  316,  317,  408,  430,  467, 
485;  509-513,  515,  519,  521,  532,  560, 
628,  629,  638,  644  n. 

Modem  Language  Assodation,  The,  19, 
26-28,  30,  32,  33,  38, -67, 141, 320, 592 
Modem  Language  Journal,  33-34,  59,  74, 
210,  348,  387 

Mod^  Language  Notes,  27, 38 
Monatshejte  fur  deutscken  Unterrickt,  69, 
71,  113 

Monatskefte  fur  deutscke  Sprache  und 
Padago^,  33, 67,  69 
Motivation,  207,  230,  234,  236,  338,  361, 
383-^84,  635 


Multiple-choice  tests,  390,  463,  480 
Multiple-sense  ai4)eai,  277, 314,  336 

National  Commisdon  on  Cooperative 
Curriculum  Plarming,  162 
National  Education  Assodation,  27, 28,  29, 
30,  34,  68, 108, 141, 171,  191,  232 
National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers,  32-35,  74 

National  Sodety  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, 149 

NatiotuA  Teacher  Examinations,  545-551, 
652-657 

Native  versus  foreign-bom  teachers,  43, 
319,  521  n.,  544,  569,  579-580,  583  n., 
606-607,  635,  641-642 
Natural  method,  the,  3,  6,  37,  38,  43,  68, 
258, 282-284,  290  n. 

NEJL,  see  National  Education  Assoda- 
tion. 

Negative  transfer,  see  Transfer  of  trunmg 
New  Engiand  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion, 32 

New-type  tests,  463-466,  485-500,  501- 
507 

Nonsense  ^Babies,  238, 295 

Objectives,  see  Aims  and  objectives 
Ohio  Conference,  182  n. 

Ohio  Scholarship  Tests,  483 
Ollendorff  method,  the,  5,  6,  230 
Oral  fluency  tests,  489-500,  501-507 
Oral  work,  314, 329-330,  577-579.  Su  also 
Conversation 

Organismic  p^diology,  279-280 
O’Shea  Report,  see  ^^eading  of  Modem 
Fordgn  Languages.” 

Outcomes,  see  Aims  and  objectives 

Paradigms,  278 
Paralld  texts,  280 
Paraphrase,  32^329,  334 
Peabody  I^tute,  314 
Ph.D.  requirement  40, 182  n.,  633 
Phonetic  method,  the,  9,  43,  68,  70,  243, 
285-288,  290  n. 

Phonetics,  245,  286,  304,  307,  578-579, 
639 

Phonograph  records,  173,  359,  373,  435; 
438-440, 461 ; testing  by  means  of,  485- 
500*'501-507,  537,  642.  See'also  Appen- 
dix B:  Realia  Lists 

Pictures,  4, 10  n.,  286,  287, 306,  410,  442- 
449,  461.  See  also  Bluatrative  material, 
Redia,  Ai8)endix  B:  Realia  Lhts. 
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Placement  teats,  182  n. ; 473-479 
Plateau  readers,  379 
Prognosis,  64,  343-3S0 
Prognow  tests,  472-473,  482,  660-663 
Projects,  341,  361-362,  374-376,  396-401, 
412-413 

Pronunciation,  207,  243,  283,  285-288, 
303-304,  306-308,  528-529,  537-538 
P^diological  method,  the,  W,  284-285 
Psychology  of  language  learning,  237—280 
Psychology  of  reading,  206-210 
PubUcations  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
ilian  Committees  on  Modem  Lan- 
guage see  Modem  Fore^  Language 
Stucfy,  The 

Purin  report,  the,  509,  514,  518-519,  520, 
532 

Xadio,  335, 451-456,  506,  694 
Reading,  64, 103, 146, 155,  200;  extend, 
206,  300,  377;  as  a chief  ahn,'214-215; 
sQent,  296,  300,  387-394;  tedmiques, 
299-300;  intensve,  29^300,  327,  377; 
supidementary,  301-302;  in.  the  ASTP, 
58i-5S2,  589-590,  612-613,  621;  testing 
of,  463;  general  reference  to,  355-356, 
376-386 

Reading  method,  the,  68,  207,  248,  280, 
28S-289, 478,  523,  560 
Rea^l  of  Modem  PorOpi  Language 
(the  O’Shea  Report):  critical  review  of, 
97-104,  182  n. 

Redia,  199-200,  306,  430-462,  535,  690- 
715 

RecaK,  237,  240,  242,  248,  259,  295,  322 
Reform  n^od,  the,  9, 32, 43. 

Regents  Exan^nathns,  N.  Y.  State,  309, 
351, 353, 464, 466, 483,  632-633, 675-689 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  28-31, 
38,  39,  68-69,  87,  204,  205,  211,  266, 
508, 560,  610 

-Reproductioii,  294,  303, 313 
Rh3rthm  in  learning,  239,  247 
Rockfish  Report,  The,  12-13'  . 

Rules,  .260-265,  312 

Sauveur  natural  method,  see  Natural 
method,  the 

Schotd  arid  Society,.  169,  350  a. 

Scoring  Icsys,  482 

Secondary  location  Board,  104,  141, 
182  n.,  217  n.,  302-305,  484,  617-620 
Semantics,  111,  275,  349 
S^  grotqm,  239 
Series,  see  GSouin  series 


Service  bureaus,  690,  696,  713 
Sight  reading,  293,  409.  See  also  Reading 
Silent  Reading  Test  in  French  (Broom 
and  Brown),  482-483 
Snuth  Professorriiip  at  Harvard,  23,  25  n., 
53-54 

Songs,'358-359,  375-376.  See  also  Appen- 
dix B:  Realia 

Spealdng  ability,  see  Conversation 
Sprachgefuhl,  277,  280,  318,  347 
Standard  tests:  values  of,  467-468;  criteria 
of,  468,  479;  batteries,  469,  471,  479; 
types  of  questions  in,  480;  liris  and  de- 
scriptions of,  482-t84;  bibliography  of, 
484;  examples  of,  652-689 
Stanfmd  Language  Arts  Investigation, 
186,  349,  363-368 
Stanford  Spamsk  Tests,  483 
State  requirements  for  language  teachers, 
513-521,  533 

Sub-vocal  talkii^,  see  Inner  :>peech 
Surrender  value,  216,  345,  347,  649 
Syllabi,  64,  215-217,  317 
Symonds  Prognosis  Test,  660-663 
Syntax  frequency,  65 

Tachistoscope,  209 

Teacher  trahdng,  297-298,  433,  508-567, 
650 

Terminal  value,  see  Surrender  value 
Test  constraction,  464-465,  468,  470^71, 
473,  479-482,  485-500 
Testing,  385^86,  408-409,  435,  463-507, 
615 

Tests,  ue  Standard  tests. 

Textbooks,  310-ill,  431,  457-460,  642 
Theory  of  transfer,  see  Transfer  of  trun- 
ing 

Tool  and  cultural  a^ects,  139-140,  176, 
567n. 

Tranrier  of  training,  88,  89,  90,  92,  94  n<, 
95  n.,  96  n.,  149j  156,  .243-245,  248, 
475 

Tranriation,  24-26,  108-115,  157,  182  n., 
192-193,  206,  267,  272,  291-293,  297, 
312-313,  331-332,  381, 409-410 
True-false  tests,  463, 480 

UNESCO,  438 
Unit  mettod,  the,  165-168 
University  of  Chicago  Language  Investiga- 
tion Tests,  501-507,  657-658  - ' 

Values  of  modem  language  study;  87-140, 
102,  104,  105-107;  Spanish,  115-126; 
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French,  127-129;  German,  130-131;  for 
engineering,  131-133;  vocational,  135- 
138;  critidm  of,  141-147 
VMbk  q)eech,  8 
Visible  vocabulary,  439 
Visual  aids,  436,  437,  442-449.  See  also 
Realia 

Visual  q>an,  see  Eye-movements 
Visual  types,  see  Imagery  t}'pes 
Vocabulsuy,  309,  325,  357,  388-389,  407, 
C40-541,  622 


Voational  a^cts,  133-138,  164,  197, 
395-396 

Western  Reserve  Summer  School,  336 
Whole  versus  part  learning,  238 
Word  counts,  199-200,  230,  323,  381,  482, 
303,  612,  664 

Word  study,  see  Vocabulary 
Yale  College  Report,  14-15,  21  n. 


